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PREFACE 

At  the  close  of  my  eighty-second  year,  with  distrust 
as  to  the  value  of  the  outcome,  I  set  myself  to  the  task 
of  recalling  and  recording  the  events  of  a  busy  life. 
One  of  the  compensations  of  age  is  the  pleasure  of  re- 
calling the  past.  In  recalling  historic  scenes  at  home 
or  abroad  I  shall  hope  to  make  them  live  again,  at  least 
to  myself,  by  the  rapid  study  of  persons  and  places  as 
they  are  brought  in  review.  The  old  Roman  poet  spoke 
from  experience  when  he  said,  "It  is  to  live  twice  over 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  your  past."  Even  events  which 
were  trying  are  often  pleasant  in  the  recall,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  good  cheer  of  many  a  veteran  camp  fire. 

I  have  been  impelled  to  this  service  by  numerous 
requests  from  educational  associates,  old  students,  and 
other  friends.  Such  a  task  had  not  been  in  my  plans. 
I  have  been  otherwise  closely  occupied  and  have  had 
no  thought  that  the  events  of  my  life  were  more  worthy 
of  permanent  record  than  those  of  the  average  American. 

My  purpose  will  be  to  record,  in  conjunction  with 
personal  experiences,  some  of  my  observations  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  moving  procession  of  men  and 
events  through  which  I  have  passed.  The  fact  that  the 
epoch  covered  is  one  of  stirring  times,  and  marks  great 
progress  of  the  race,  will,  it  is  hoped,  add  value  to  the 
record. 

The  narrative  will  lead  us  along  pioneer  paths  and 
busy  streets;  it  will  invite  to  loiter  in  academic  shades 
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and  on  distant  fields  of  renown,  with  a  sympathetic 
interest  'in  all  things  of  worth,  be  they  commonplace 
or  rare. 

In  treating  of  persons  I  anticipate  it  will  seem  natural 
and  proper  to  write  with  more  freedom,  and  at  a  greater 
length,  of  lives  that  are  complete  than  of  those  that 
are  in  progress. 

Taking,  then,  the  judgment  of  friends  rather  than  my 
own,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  narrative  will  sufficiently 
justify  its  publication.  Autobiography  is  embarrassing 
from  its  seeming  exploitation  of  the  narrator.  But  this 
will  be  cheerfully  borne  if  this  volume  may  help  to  keep 
alive  things  that  are  worth  remembering,  and  friend- 
ships that  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  writer. 

William  F.  King. 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 


CHAPTER  I 
ANCESTORS  AND  CHILDHOOD 

I  WAS  bom  December  20,  1830,  on  a  farm  located  in 
the  valley  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Muskingum 
River,  a  few  miles  southwest  from  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
My  life  began  in  a  two-story  hewed  log  house,  built  by 
my  father.  The  house  is  still  occupied  as  a  residence, 
having  been  enlarged  by  a  somewhat  pretentious  addition. 

My  father,  James  Johnson  King,  had  married  Mariam 
Lansden  Coffman,  March  7,  1830.  I  was  the  eldest 
of  three  brothers — Isaac  Fenton  King,  bom  May  8, 
1834,  and  John  Wesley  King,  bom  October  29,  1838. 
Father  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children,  and  mother  was 
the  eldest  of  eleven,  and  as  large  families  were  very 
common,  race  suicide  was  not  an  imminent  peril  in 
those  days. 

Father's  parents  were  Walter  King  and  Catherine 
Waters  King.  They  lived  at  Port  Tobacco,  Maryland, 
on  the  Potomac  River,  opposite  Mount  Vernon,  where 
father  was  born  December  18,  1799,  the  day  that  George 
Washington  was  buried.  My  Grandfather  King,  though 
English  in  descent,  was  a  loyal  patriot.  In  Washington's 
second  administration,  in  1794,  a  federal  tax  on  whisky 
caused  a  "Whisky  Rebellion"  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
President  Washington  proceeded  in  person  to  suppress 
the  rebellion,  and  organized  a  military  force  of  which 
my  grandfather  was  a  member.  On  learning  of  Wash- 
ington's  approach   the   rebellion   subsided,    and   he   had 
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the  satisfaction  of  giving  his  troops  a  farewell  review 
at  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  fighting  his 
fellow  citizens. 

About  the  year  1810  Grandfather  King,  with  his 
family,  moved  to  Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  where 
he  owned  a  farm.  August,  1814,  when  father  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  witnessed,  from  a  few  miles  away, 
the  shelling  of  Washington  City  and  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  by  the  British.  The  vivid  impression  of 
that  scene  never  left  his  mind.  Though  Grandfather 
King's  parents  were  staunch  Episcopalians,  and  very 
hostile  to  the  Methodists,  yet  he  became  a  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  his  house  served  as 
a  preaching  place  for  thirty  years  thereafter.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  and  had  the  rev- 
erent habit  of  calling  his  farm  hands  together  at  the 
entrance  of  the  field  before  beginning  to  plant  any  crop, 
for  a  brief  religious  service,  in  which  he  would  invoke 
the  divine  blessing  upon  their  labor. 

My  mother  was  bom  March  31,  1796.  Her  father, 
William  CofTman,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  and  Mary 
CofTman,  of  Woodstock,  Virginia,  both  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  descent.  Her  mother,  Elizabeth  Bisant,  was  the 
daughter  of  Randall  and  Catherine  Lansden  Bisant. 
Randall  Bisant  was  an  Englishman  and  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Brandy  wine,  September  11,  1777,  and  died  in  the 
hospital.  He  had  married  Catherine  Lansden,  who  had 
been  "kidnaped"  to  be  sold  into  a  term  of  servitude. 
She  was  a  member  of  a  wealthy  family  in  England. 
In  the  year  1744,  while  she  and  her  schoolmate,  Barbara 
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Southerland,  were  attending  school  in  a  seaport  town 
in  England,  they  were  decoyed  on  board  a  ship,  and 
while  being  shown  through  the  ship  it  set  sail  for  America. 
The  two  girls  were  almost  distracted,  and  remained 
disconsolate  during  the  long  voyage,  crying  nearly  all 
the  way.  On  landing  in  America  they  were  sold  into 
servitude,  each  for  seven  years.  After  Catherine's  term 
of  service  had  expired  she  married  Mr.  Bisant.  While 
he  and  his  wife  were  planning  to  take  the  long  voyage 
to  England  to  claim  her  patrimony,  he  was  called  into 
the  Revolutionary  Army  and  did  not  live  to  return. 
In  1795  she  died  and  was  buried  in  a  cemetery  on  the 
bank  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  two  and  a  half  miles 
above  Front  Royal,  Virginia. 

The  practice  of  kidnaping  girls  and  other  servants 
from  England  was  common  at  that  time.  The  practice 
was  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  colonists  would  be 
more  contented  if  they  could  be  furnished  servants  and 
wives,  as  well  as  land.  Hundreds  of  adult  servants 
were  sent  to  Virginia  and  even  to  New  England,  bonded 
to  serve  seven  years  to  pay  for  their  passage,  and  the 
women  to  be  ehgible  afterward  for  wives.  If  a  man 
wished  to  marry  one  of  the  newly  imported  girls,  he 
was  reqmred  to  do  two  things — get  the  consent  of  the 
girl  and  pay  her  passage  in  lieu  of  seven  years  of  service, 
which  was  equal  to  about  one  himdred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco.  The  people  in  England  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  kidnaping  were  called  "spirits."  By  false 
stories  they  entrapped  people  aboard  their  ships,  where 
they  were  detained  and  "spirited"  away  against  their 
will. 
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As  further  illustrative  of  the  kidnaping  practices  of 
that  day,  Edward  Eggleston  says:  "Sometimes  people 
who  wished  to  inherit  an  estate  sent  away  the  true 
heir  and  had  him  sold  in  America.  One  lad,  who  would 
have  been  Lord  Annesley,  was  entrapped  on  a  ship 
by  his  uncle  and  sold  into  Pennsylvania.  He  was  twelve 
years  in  bondage,  after  which  he  returned  to  England 
and  proved  his  right  to  the  lordship,  though  he  died 
before  he  came  into  the  possession  of  it." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bisant  left  two  children — Elizabeth, 
bom  in  1770,  who  became  the  wife  of  William  Coffman, 
and  William,  who  married  Elizabeth  Clifford.  Both 
families  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
but  later  they  united  with  the  Methodist  Church.  In 
1805  the  two  families  left  Woosdtock,  Virginia,  and 
emigrated  to  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  where  they 
arrived  December  15,  and  took  up  farms  a  few  miles 
west  of  Zanesville.  The  small  farm  on  which  Mr.  Coff- 
man first  settled  was  located  on  Thompson's  Run,  in 
Newton  Township.  Here  he  built  a  cabin  and  re- 
mained one  year.  In  1806,  attracted  by  better  land 
and  surroundings,  he  removed  to  a  location  about  six 
miles  to  the  northwest,  in  Hopewell  Township,  where 
he  permanently  settled  with  his  family,  consisting  of 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  four  daughters — Mariam  Lans- 
den,  Catherine,  Lavina,  and  Rebecca. 

The  sad  story  of  the  coming  to  America  of  my  great- 
grandmother,  Catherine  Lansden,  was  still  frequently 
narrated  in  family  gatherings,  especially  whenever  Grand- 
mother Coffman  and  her  brother,  William  Bisant,  were 
part  of  the  company,  even  down  to  the  period  of  my 
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personal  recollections,  from  1840  to  1844.  Mr.  Bisant, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  never  ceased  planning  his  trip  to 
England  to  look  after  the  estate  of  his  mother.  And, 
although  ocean  travel  was  increasingly  more  expeditious, 
yet  the  long-delayed  journey  and  his  localized  and  con- 
servative farmer  habits  made  all  proposals  easily  end 
in  talk. 

My  father,  as  a  single  man,  landed  in  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  in  November,  1826.  He  divided  his  time  for 
the  next  two  years  between  pursuing  his  trade  as  cooper, 
and  taking  two  trips  to  New  Orleans  on  flatboats  loaded 
with  produce  and  returning  by  steamboats.  He  in- 
vested what  money  he  had  saved  in  a  farm  in  Newton 
Township,  which,  by  a  strange  providence,  was  the 
same  one  that  Grandfather  Coffman  had  first  settled 
on  twenty  years  before.  Here  father  built  a  hewed 
log  house  near  where  grandfather's  cabin  had  stood. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  at  harvest  time,  father  shoul- 
dered his  cradle  and  started  out  for  a  few  weeks  of  har- 
vesting, and  landed,  by  chance  or  otherwise,  at  the 
homestead  of  my  Grandfather  Coffman,  where  he  met 
the  oldest  daughter,  Mariam  Lansden,  near  the  spring 
and  inquired  where  they  were  harvesting.  She  directed 
him  to  a  field  on  an  adjacent  farm,  where  her  brother 
William  had  five  cradlers  at  work.  As  he  left  she  con- 
cluded that  he  looked  too  much  like  a  city  man  to  make 
a  good  harvest  hand.  When  the  men  came  in  for  supper 
she  asked  her  brother  whether  the  new  man  amounted 
to  anything  as  a  cradler,  and,  to  her  surprise,  he  replied 
that  he  was  the  best  cradler  of  the  six  and  that  he  had 
put  him  at  the  head  of  the  column.     The  acquaintance 
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thus  started  resulted  in  marriage  ten  months  later. 
They  went  to  housekeeping  on  the  little  farm  where 
her  -father  had  first  settled  in  Ohio  and  in  the  house 
father  had  built,  in  which  later  her  first  child  was 
bom. 

Father  and  mother,  not  being  satisfied  with  their 
location  in  Newton  Township,  sold  their  farm  and  re- 
moved to  a  house  near  Asbury  Chapel,  November  27, 
1 83 1,  where  mother's  health  began  seriously  to  fail. 
Under  the  advice  of  a  physician,  they  took  a  carriage 
trip  to  my  Grandfather  King's  home  in  Virginia,  start- 
ing March  31,  1832,  and  arriving  at  their  destination 
eleven  days  later.  They  came  very  near  losing  their 
lives  on  this  trip  while  crossing  the  North  branch  of  the 
Potomac  River.  The  river  being  high  and  the  ford 
dangerous,  the  horse  became  seriously  tangled  in  some 
logs.  As  the  rushing  water  was  fast  filling  the  carriage 
bed,  mother  folded  me  tightly  in  her  arms  and  father 
heroically  tried  to  extricate  the  struggling  horse.  After 
they  had  about  given  themselves  up  for  lost  the  horse 
finally  recovered  himself  and  brought  them  safely 
to  shore,  where  they  were  informed  that  they  had  en- 
countered an  overflowed  crib  of  a  mill-dam  in  process 
of  construction. 

After  spending  six  months  in  Virginia  and  with  rela- 
tives in  Washington,  D.  C,  they  returned  to  Ohio  with 
mother's  health  considerably  improved,  and  settled 
temporarily  in  one  of  the  houses  on  Grandfather  CofT- 
man's  farm. 

In  January,  1833,  I  had  another  narrow  escape  from 
death.     Father  was  chopping  a  large  hickory  tree  not 
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far  from  the  house,  and  when  the  tree  began  to  fall 
he  saw  me  coming  in  the  line  where  it  would  strike  the 
ground.  He  ran  to  pull  me  away,  but  failed  to  reach 
me.  After  the  tree  fell  he  found  me  beaten  to  the  ground 
by  small  limbs  in  the  great  fork  of  the  tree,  bleeding 
and  imconscious.  He  called  mother  and  they  ran  with 
me  half  a  mile  across  the  fields  toward  grandfather's 
house.  But  before  reaching  the  house  I  recovered  con- 
sciousness. A  physician  was  hastily  sent  for,  who  found 
that  I  was  not  dangerously  injured,  though  much  bruised 
and  lacerated. 

My  parents  had  another  exciting  experience  while 
living  in  that  same  home  and  in  that  same  year.  They 
saw  on  that  memorable  night,  November  13,  1833,  that 
remarkable  scene  of  "shooting  stars,"  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  and  awe-inspiring  sights  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. As  described  by  Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale 
College,  the  stars  fell  on  that  occasion  like  flakes  of 
snow,  to  the  number,  as  was  estimated,  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  in  the  space  of  nine  hours,  varying 
in  size  from  a  moving  point  or  phosphorescent  line  to 
those  larger  than  the  most  brilliant  planet.  No  won- 
der that  a  phenomenon  so  striking  and  so  mysterious 
should  be  viewed  with  awe  and  veneration.  Many 
times  have  I  heard  my  parents  describe  this  remarkable 
scene,  which  my  young  eyes  beheld,  but  which  my  memory 
does  not  recall  except  in  parental  narration. 

My  first  distinct  recollection  was  of  the  time  of  the 
marriage  of  my  Aunt  Bethany  Coffman  to  David  Munch, 
a  merchant  of  Putnam,  November  30,  1833.  As  they 
were  leaving  my  grandfather's  house  I  remember  sitting 
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on  the  long  steps  of  the  front  porch  and  pitifully  crying 
at  the  cruel  taking  away  of  my  dear  aunt. 

An  early  experience  was  that  of  going  to  Zanesville 
to  market  with  my  grandfather.  We  started  in  the 
night  with  a  load  of  produce  in  the  old  Conestoga  wagon 
of  that  day,  with  its  rainbow  shaped  bed  and  cover. 
I  slept  nearly  all  the  way,  but  was  awakened  by  the  clatter 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  on  the  floor  of  the  old  covered  "Y" 
bridge  spanning  the  Muskingum  River  in  Zanesville. 
This  bifurcated  bridge  crossed  the  Muskingum  River 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking  River,  the  forks  extend- 
ing to  the  two  banks  of  the  last  named  stream.  The 
toll-house  was  at  the  forks  of  the  bridge  about  the  middle 
of  the  river.  It  was  built  in  1 83  2 ,  only  a  few  years  prior 
to  my  first  crossing  it,  as  noted  above,  and  it  stood 
till  1902,  when  it  was  superseded  by  a  modem,  reen- 
forced,  concrete  "Y"  bridge.  In  the  great  Ohio 
flood,  which  occurred  contemporary  with  the  writing 
of  this  paragraph  in  the  spring  of  19 13,  the  water  rose 
to  the  height  of  seven  feet  above  the  top  of  the  new 
bridge,  and  receding  left  the  structure  unharmed.  This 
peculiarly  constructed  bridge  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  I  know  of  in  the  whole  country. 

The  market  was  to  me  an  interesting  show  as  I  walked 
through  the  center  of  the  market  house  and  saw  the 
busy  stalls  of  the  butchers  on  either  side  hung  with 
meat,  and  then  through  the  jostling  crowd  of  purchasers 
of  the  various  farm  products  that  filled  the  surrounding 
pavements  and  abutting  wagons. 

In  March,  1834,  father  and  mother  moved  to  their 
beautiful  "Carper  Farm,"  named  after  the  Rev.  Joseph 
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Carper,  from  whom  it  had  been  purchased,  and  who 
had  been  the  officiating  clergyman  at  their  marriage. 
This  farm  lay  between  grandfather's  farm  and  Asbury 
Chapel,  and  I  was  started  to  school,  though  not  yet 
four  years  of  age.  The  teacher,  Colonel  Joseph  Richey, 
lived  adjacent  to  the  church,  and  took  care  of  me  to 
and  from  the  schoolhouse,  half  a  mile  further  north. 
Colonel  Richey  had  come  from  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  of  Irish-Welsh  parentage.  He  had  dignified  man- 
ners, rugged  features,  and  a  kindly  heart.  He  later 
became  a  merchant  and  our  postmaster  in  Mount 
Sterling,  on  the  old  National  Road,  three  miles  from 
our  home.  He  was  a  strong  character  and  an  influen- 
tial citizen,  and  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
1854.  I  always  cherished  for  my  first  teacher  great 
love  and  respect,  and  there  was  a  warm  and  abiding 
friendship  between  our  two  families. 

At  the  close  of  this  first  chapter,  as  I  glance  over 
the  lengthened  span  of  my  life,  I  am  at  once  surprised 
and  thankful.  At  the  time  when  I  was  led  to  school 
by  the  hand  of  my  first  teacher,  the  rugged  Andrew 
Jackson  sat  in  the  President's  chair  in  Washington, 
and  Chicago  was  a  struggling  village  of  a  few  hundred 
people.  Truly,  the  old  century  and  the  old  world  have 
passed  away,  and  I  am  permitted  to  live  in  the  new 
century  and  in  the  new  world. 


CHAPTER  II 
PIONEERS  ATTRACTED  TO  OHIO 

The  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  especially 
marked  by  a  broadcast  emigration  from  the  older  States 
into  the  newly  opened  "Northwest  Territory."  This 
movement  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  modem 
times  in  view  of  its  wide  range  and  its  spontaneity, 
in  spite  of  adverse  conditions.  It  seemed  unnatural  for 
people  widely  scattered,  having  limited  means  of  com- 
munication and  of  acquiring  information,  and  having 
pleasant  social  surroundings  and  the  comforts  of  life 
easily  accessible,  to  suddenly  break  these  ties  and  take 
upon  themselves  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  pioneer 
life,  that  required  the  scaling  of  rugged  mountains,  cross- 
ing of  unbridged  rivers,  and  the  subduing  of  a  trackless 
forest  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  savage  men.  But 
the  general  infatuation  was  sufficient  for  the  emergency. 
Pack  horses  and  moving  wagons  were  courageously  fitted 
up  in  widely  scattered  localities,  and  all  were  headed 
for  the  perilous  journey  to  the  new  El  Dorado  of  the  West. 

This  vast  region,  out  of  which  were  soon  to  be  carved 
five  great  States,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Great  Lakes,  on  the  east  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  This  whole  territory  and  a  boundless  region 
beyond  was  claimed  by  four  States.  In  the  minds  and 
imaginations   of   many   people   in   the   East   and   South 
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this  virgin  territory  was  not  even  limited  by  the  above 
generous  boundaries,  so  it  was  easy  for  the  typical  land 
agent  of  that  day  to  expand  the  great  territory  into 
still  more  gorgeous  limits,  somewhat  as  follows:  Bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  AUeghenies,  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  north  by  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  setting  sun. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the 
pioneers  were  imaginative  and  impressible  beyond  the 
average  of  mankind,  for  they  could  hardly  have  excelled 
in  these  regards  the  general  gullibility  of  many  ap- 
parently bright  and  intelligent  men  of  our  day;  but, 
rather,  they  were  typical  pioneers  in  the  way  of  intel- 
ligence, enterprise,  and  courage,  and  had  made  good 
use  of  such  opportunities  as  had  been  theirs.  And 
yet  it  was  easy  for  them  to  have  luminous  visions  of 
the  new  country  and  its  possibilities  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  And  who  wiU  rise  up  and  say  that 
they  did  not  judge  wisely? 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  had  just  ended  by  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  September  3, 
^7^3>  giving  birth  to  a  nation  of  pioneers.  A  new  epoch 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  dawned.  The  high 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  moved  and  inspired  the 
leaders  in  the  great  struggle  had  reached  down  to  ele- 
vate and  quicken  the  most  lowly. 

When  we  look  for  the  motives  that  actuated  the 
tide  of  emigrants  to  the  virgin  West,  we  naturally  ex- 
pect them  first  to  be  attracted  by  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  and  for  this  there  was  abundant  reason. 

Though  the  wonders  and  dangers  of  that  vast  wilder- 
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ness  may  have  fired  their  imaginations,  yet  its  splendid 
scope  and  richness  strongly  appealed  to  their  practical 
judgment.  They  saw  in  it  a  land  healthy  and  fertile. 
Its  virgin  soil  in  prairie  and  forest  had  long  waited, 
with  its  rich  accumulation  of  ages,  for  the  thrifty 
farmer.  And  its  splendid  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  ash, 
cherry,  and  walnut  invited  the  skill  of  the  mechanics. 
Truly,  it  was  a  goodly  land,  one  rarely,  if  ever,  equaled 
in  natural  resources  and  attractions  for  capable  and 
aspiring  men. 

The  appeals  of  these  physical  attractions  to  the 
pioneers  were  supplemented  and  crowned  by  still  higher 
ones  in  the  legislative  and  moral  realms.  Valuable  as 
were  the  achievements  of  the  Revolution,  an  equally 
great  and  precarious  work  must  still  be  done  in  framing 
a  constitution  and  laws  such  as  would  safeguard  and 
perpetuate  the  results  of  the  war.  This  was  admirably 
achieved  later  by  the  adoption  of  the  New  Constitution 
and  the  "Ordinance  of  1787." 

These  enactments  bequeathed  a  splendid  political, 
social,  and  religious  heritage  to  all  the  country,  and 
especially  to  the  Northwest  Territory.  To  appreciate 
fully  the  benefit  of  these  two  great  charters  it  will  be 
well  to  glance  first  at  the  terrible  condition  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  seven  years  following  the  Revolution, 
from  1783  to  1790.  This  was  in  many  ways  the  most 
dangerous  and  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  well  called  by  Fisk  "The  Crit- 
ical Period  of  American  History." 

The  war  had  left  the  country  in  a  terrible  condition 
of  poverty,  uncertainty,  and  discord  between  the  States 
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bordering  on  anarchy.  The  people  had  been  naturally 
afraid  that  a  strong  central  government  would  try  to 
take  away  their  rights  as  England  had  tried  to  do.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Continental  Congress  was  given  very 
limited  powers;  and  it  was  the  only  semblance  of  a 
national  government  that  existed  during  the  war.  In- 
deed, this  Congress  had  scarcely  any  legal  status.  It 
tried  to  make  the  war  successful,  but  it  had  no  power 
to  raise  troops,  levy  taxes,  or  regulate  commerce.  All 
it  could  do  was  to  request  the  States  to  do  certain  things ; 
it  could  not  compel  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  war 
they  often  declined  to  grant  the  requests  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  when  the  pressure  of  the  war  ceased  they 
did  about  as  they  pleased,  and  Washington's  plans  were 
often  jeopardized.  It  had  no  power  to  carry  out  its 
treaties  with  other  nations,  hence  it  had  no  respect 
abroad.  Their  being  no  metallic  currency,  Congress 
was  compelled  to  make  successive  issues  of  paper  money 
to  carry  on  the  war,  till  finally  it  became  so  depreciated 
that  it  required  a  thousand  dollars  to  buy  one  dollar 
of  metallic  money.  So  unpopular  had  it  become  that 
when  people  wanted  to  speak  of  anything  as  worthless 
they  said  that  "it  was  not  worth  a  Continental" — an 
expression  which  still  lives  with  its  original  meaning. 

Within  the  States  there  was  opposition  to  State  laws, 
and  between  the  States  there  were  quarrels  in  regard 
to  boundaries.  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  actually 
raised  troops  to  settle  such  a  dispute.  There  was  an 
angry  territorial  dispute  between  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania; and  in  August,  1786,  an  open  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Massachusetts  which  required  over  four  thousand 
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State  troops  to  suppress.  The  claim  of  four  States  to 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio  River  accentuated  the 
trouble. 

This  helpless  and  almost  hopeless  condition  of  the 
country  gradually  developed  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
stronger  central  government.  Thinking  people  became 
alarmed  for  the  welfare  of  life  and  property,  and  even 
the  safety  of  the  nation. 

Bad  as  was  the  condition,  there  was  plenty  of  latent 
patriotism  and  confidence  in  the  further  leadership  of 
Washington,  but  it  required  all  the  energy,  skill,  and 
patience  that  he  could  muster  to  pilot  the  riddled  and 
disorganized  ship  of  state  to  a  safe  and  peaceful  harbor. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  life  of  Washington  had  been 
spared  for  the  great  work  of  "construction,"  just  as  it 
would  have  been  of  inestimable  value  if  Lincoln,  with 
his  strong  and  fair  mind  and  warm  heart,  could 
have  been  spared  for  the  delicate  work  of  "reconstruc- 
tion." 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  and  especially  of  sug- 
gestions by  Washington,  a  series  of  meetings  and  events 
was  inaugurated  in  various  States  looking  toward 
establishing  a  central  government  strong  enough  to 
protect  all  interests  at  home  and  command  national 
respect  abroad.  To  this  movement  Washington  thor- 
oughly devoted  himself.  He  had  long  desired  to  see 
the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies  bound  closely  to 
the  country  on  the  east  so  as  to  keep  the  two  sections 
of  the  country  from  drifting  apart.  He  saw  the  im- 
perative need  of  securing  the  cession  of  this  territory 
as  a  national  domain  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States. 
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As  a  result  of  Washington's  iinabated  efforts,  through 
committees,  private  and  pubHc  interviews  at  Mount 
Vernon  and  elsewhere  from  1783  to  1787,  at  last  a  Con- 
vention was  called  to  meet  in  Annapolis  in  1786;  but 
when  the  Convention  met  it  was  found  that  only  five 
of  the  States  had  sent  delegates.  While  they  did  not 
attempt  to  settle  any  of  the  questions  at  issue,  before 
adjournment  they  passed  a  resolution  prepared  by 
Hamilton  advising  another  Convention  in  May,  1787. 
Congress  was  asked  to  recommend  the  proposed  Con- 
vention to  the  several  States,  but  in  the  year  of  1786 
they  refused  to  do  so.  About  this  time  Shays's  Re- 
bellion broke  out  in  Massachusetts  and  continued  for 
over  six  months,  requiring  more  than  four  thousand 
State  troops  to  suppress  it.  These  and  other  causes 
induced  Congress,  in  1787,  to  request  the  States  to 
appoint  delegates  to  a  Constitutional  Convention  as 
recommended  by  the  Annapolis  Convention.  When  the 
news  spread  through  the  country  that  Virginia  had 
appointed  Washington  as  one  of  the  delegates  it  had 
a  splendid  effect.  In  almost  every  case  the  States 
selected  their  ablest  men.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  stronger 
body  of  men  ever  met  to  discuss  governmental  problems. 
This  Convention  of  fifty  or  fifty-five  members  met  in 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  with 
Washington  in  the  chair  and  such  men  as  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  and  Madison  as  leaders  on  the  floor.  These 
men  worked  hard  for  four  months  on  a  doubly  diffi- 
cult task,  namely,  that  of  framing  a  Constitution  on 
untried  and  progressive  lines,  and  in  so  framing  it  as 
to  secure  its  adoption  by  colonies  of  various  views  and 
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diverging  interests.  The  labors  and  anxieties  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  leaders  were  intense.  It  is  aside 
from  my  purpose  to  even  sketch  the  difficult  work  of 
these  men  in  making  the  greatest  Constitution  that  was 
ever  constructed,  or  that  of  the  next  four  anxious  years 
in  securing  its  final  adoption  in  1790.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  history  records  that  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Convention,  when  the  document  was  complete,  the 
members  seemed  to  be  profoundly  impressed.  "Wash- 
ington sat  with  bowed  head  in  silent  meditation."  Frank- 
lin felt  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  dream  of  his  life 
accomplished.  Fisk  says:  "On  the  back  of  the  Pres- 
ident's quaint  black  armchair  there  was  emblazoned  a 
half-sun,  brilliant  with  its  gilded  rays.  As  the  meet- 
ing was  breaking  up  and  Washington  arose,  Franklin 
pointed  to  the  chair,  and  made  it  the  text  for  prophecy. 
'As  I  have  been  sitting  here  all  these  weeks,'  said  he, 
'I  have  often  wondered  whether  yonder  sun  is  rising 
or  setting.     But  now  I  know  that  it  is  a  rising  sun.'  " 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  qualities  of  the  new 
Constitution  and  its  admirable  safeguards  for  freedom 
of  religion,  of  press,  and  of  speech,  it  took  three  years 
of  laborious  work  to  secure  its  adoption.  This  was 
finally  achieved  when  little  Rhode  Island,  the  last  one 
of  the  thirteen  colonies,  accepted  it  in  1790.  This 
document  has  been  called  "the  finest  specimen  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  the  world  has  ever  seen."  Its 
adoption  marked  a  new  and  golden  epoch  in  human 
advancement.  Its  uplift  was  felt  in  every  hamlet  of 
the  Republic. 

There  was  one  great  prerequisite  to  the  adoption  of 
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the  new  Constitution  and  the  prompt  settlement  of 
the  Northwest  which  we  must  not  overlook,  namely, 
the  adoption  of  the  "Ordinance  of  1787." 

The  four  States  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York  had  long  claimed  the  entire  Northwest 
Territory,  under  various  royal  charters  and  concessions; 
however,  some  of  the  States  would  not  ratify  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  until  this  territory  was  ceded  to  Con- 
gress, and  thus  made  the  common  property  of  all  the 
States.  Finally,  these  four  States,  under  motives  of 
self-interest  and  patriotism,  in  1786  ceded  their  terri- 
tory as  a  great  public  domain. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  most  important  law  enacted 
by  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was 
that  providing  for  the  organization  and  government  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  which  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  great  "Ordinance  of  1787."  That  Congress  of 
only  eighteen  men,  sitting  in  the  little  red  room  on 
Wall  Street,  New  York  city,  did  a  work  in  some  regards 
superior  to  that  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  sitting 
in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia.  The  Ordinance 
which  they  passed  founded  national  sovereignty  on  the 
doctrine  of  national  domain  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
federal  Constitution,  which  was  then  in  the  protracted 
agonies  of  birth.  It  illuminated  and  promulgated  anew 
the  lofty  old  ideals  of  religion,  liberty,  and  law.  It 
laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  education  as 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  republic.  It  abolished 
primogenitureship  and  gave  the  dower  to  all  the  chil- 
dren alike.  It'  protected  the  rights  of  citizens  in 
civil  and  religious  liberty.     And  it  irrevocably  forbade 
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human  slavery  throughout  the  vast  domain.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  more  than  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress  passing  the  Ordinance  were  from  slave-holding 
States.  Why  should  such  men  so  nearly  unanimously 
vote  for  free  territory  ?  Probably  the  reasons  were  various, 
and  some  of  them  unconscious.  It  is  suggestive  to 
recall  that  a  part  of  the  Ordinance  excluding  slavery 
was  drawn  by  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  a  scholarly  Con- 
necticut clergyman,  who  later  led  the  New  England 
Expedition  that  made  the  first  settlement  in  Ohio,  in 
1788,  at  Marietta.  Congress  wanted  to  sell  land  and 
New  Englanders  wanted  to  buy,  but  would  not  buy 
lands  liable  to  slave  labor.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
unequal  competition  of  slave  and  free  labor  had  its  in- 
fluence. The  new  territory  was  rich  and  well  adapted 
to  raising  tobacco,  and  the  Southern  delegates  well 
knew  that  free  labor  could  not  compete  with  slave  labor 
in  raising  tobacco,  so,  providing  for  free  labor,  they  made 
competition  in  this  line  impossible.  The  skillful  hand 
and  gracious  offices  of  Dr.  Cutler  easily  made  this  argu- 
ment glowingly  plausible.  There  were  also  other  and 
better  influences.  Bancroft  suggestively  speaks  of  the 
stillness  that  ruled  the  hour  pending  the  passage  of 
the  great  Ordinance  and  that  every  one  seemed  to  be 
led  by  an  "invisible  hand." 

From  whatever  motive  this  prohibition  was  voted, 
whether  political,  mercenary,  or  benevolent,  in  either 
case  the  beneficent  result  was  the  same.  Surely,  as 
seen  in  the  afterglow  of  events,  the  action  of  these  men 
foreshadowed  events  beyond  their  ken.  It  made  Ohio, 
Indiana,   Illinois,   Michigan,   and  Wisconsin  free  States 
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and  gave  the  cause  of  freedom  the  advantage  in  the 
"irrepressible  conflict"  which  followed. 

This  great  instrument  had  crystallized  into  law  the 
sentiments  promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Of  it,  Webster  has  said,  "I  doubt  whether 
any  single  law,  or  any  lawgiver,  ancient  or  modem, 
has  produced  effects  of  more  distinct,  marked,  or  last- 
ing character  than  the  'Ordinance  of  1787.'  "  What 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  to  the  Decalogue,  this 
Ordinance  was  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
the  federal  Constitution.  For  a  hundred  years  it  has 
made  the  Northwest  Territory  the  determining  factor 
in  American  history. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  federal  Constitution  and 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  a  great  influence  in  estab- 
lishing public  confidence  and  in  quickening  private 
enterprise.  Energetic  people  all  over  the  land  began  to 
look  for  better  opportunities  in  the  newly  opened  lands 
beyond  the  mountains. 

General  Rufus  Putnam,  with  other  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolution,  led  the  van  from  New  England 
and  made  the  first  settlement  in  Ohio  at  Marietta,  April 
7,  1788,  naming  the  town  after  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
next  year  Cincinnati  was  founded  by  immigrants  from 
New  Jersey.  In  August,  1796,  Nathaniel  Massie,  at 
once  a  soldier  and  statesman,  with  other  kindred  spirits 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  settled  Chillicothe,  which 
became  the  capital  of  the  State  from  1800  till  18 10 
and  from  1813  till  1816. 

Zanesville  was  platted  in  1788  on  land  owned  by 
Colonel   Ebenezer   Zane,    a   prominent    Danish   pioneer, 
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and  was  the  State  capital  from  1810  till  1812.  I  well 
remember  hearing  my  mother  tell,  in  my  boyhood,  of  the 
heroism  of  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  lived  in  Wheeling. 
Her  brother  had  built  a  blockhouse  in  Wheeling  in 
1774,  named  Fort  Henry.  This  fort  withstood  various 
sieges  by  the  Indians  from  1777  till  1782.  During  the 
attack  of  1777,  when  the  ammunition  gave  out  in  the 
fort,  Miss  Zane  insisted  that  as  her  life  was  of  less  im- 
portance than  that  of  any  man  of  the  garrison,  she 
would  go  to  her  brother's  house,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  distance  from  the  fort,  for  a  keg  of  gunpowder, 
and  when  consent  was  reluctantly  given,  she  went  and 
returned  with  the  powder,  unharmed,  though  exposed 
to  fierce  volleys  from  the  enemy. 

In  the  two  years  following  the  passage  of  the  great 
Ordinance  twenty  thousand  people  made  their  way 
across  the  Ohio  River.  This  movement  continued  until 
not  only  Ohio,  but  the  other  four  States  included  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  were  captured  for  aggressive  civil- 
ization. 

As  we  look  back  upon  this  great  emigration  move- 
ment and  the  motives  that  impelled  it,  we  are  led  to 
question  whether  there  was  ever  its  equal  in  national 
and  lofty  impulses,  and  in  high  capabilities  for  conquer- 
ing and  utilizing  a  new  country.  Where  has  there  been 
a  virgin  land  more  attractive  and  abounding  in  resources 
than  that  which  was  contained  in  the  new  Northwest? 
And  where  was  there  ever  for  any  people  so  fine  a 
panoply  of  protecting  laws,  and  political  and  moral 
safeguards,  as  those  furnished  to  these  pioneers  by  the 
new  "Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  coupled  with 
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the  fresh  and  radiant  "Ordinance  of  1787,"  and  the 
old  and  everlasting  "Divine  Revelation"?  Surely,  then, 
notwithstanding  their  hardships,  these  must  have  been 
a  favored  people  in  a  goodly  land. 

As  Ohio  was  the  gateway  to  this  attractive  inheritance, 
she  naturally  captured  the  first  and  larger  part  of  the 
early  settlers.  Though  it  may  not  have  been  the  better 
part,  yet  there  are  those  who  claim  a  "title  bond  to 
immortality"  because  they  achieved  birth  in  Ohio. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  OLD  ASBURY  NEIGHBORHOOD  IN  EARLY  DAYS 

The  center  of  my  home  neighborhood  was  "Asbury 
Chapel,"  so  named  by  my  mother  in  honor  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  whom  she  had  heard  preach  when  he  was  so 
aged  and  feeble  that  he  had  to  speak  sitting.  The 
church,  at  the  focus  of  radiating  roads  in  six  directions, 
was  located  three  miles  southward  from  Mount  Sterling 
on  the  National  Road,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  and 
ten  miles  west  from  Zanesville  by  the  Coopermill  Road. 
The  affiliated  neighborhood  extended  from  two  to  three 
miles  in  all  directions  from  the  church.  The  land  was 
traversed  by  several  limpid  streams  abounding  in  fish 
and  fed  by  numerous  springs  in  which  the  region 
abounded.  In  my  early  youth  the  allied  community 
had  increased  to  about  fifty  families,  of  which  about 
half  the  number  had  been  pioneers.  Of  the  fifty  fam- 
ilies that  I  can  now  recall,  forty -four  had  their  homes 
located  by  natural  springs.  On  the  central  three  hun- 
dred acres  owned  by  my  father  and  grandfather  I  recall 
nine  springs,  and  of  these  five  had  residences  located 
near  by.  Usually  below  the  spring  was  the  spring  house, 
through  which  extended  a  large  fiat-bottomed  trough, 
where  the  milk,  butter,  and  other  eatables  were  kept 
fresh  by  the  cool  running  water.  After  the  forest  was 
largely  cut  off,  a  number  of  the  weaker  springs  dried 
up    and    the    adjacent    homes    were    abandoned.      The 
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topography  of  the  country  was  that  of  gentle  rolling 
hills  and  widely  open  valleys. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  still  alive  in  my  early 
boyhood  days,  and,  judged  by  my  recollections  of  them 
and  by  the  results  of  their  labors,  they  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  individually  quite  up  to  the  average  of  Ohio 
pioneers  and  under  excellent  leadership.  Their  social, 
intellectual,  and  religious  leaders  set  the  pace  for  higher 
living.  Through  their  influence  the  church  and  the 
school  were  made  the  centers  of  interest  and  power. 
Though  the  race  and  State  antecedents  of  these  neigh- 
bors were  different,  and  their  native  qualities  varied, 
yet  under  common  influences  they  became  a  united 
and  influential  community.  Soon  after  the  Ohio  towns 
named  in  the  last  chapter  were  settled,  of  which  Marietta 
was  the  first,  the  choice  government  lands  in  the  coun- 
try districts  began  to  be  taken  up.  The  neighborhood 
about  which  I  am  speaking  was  one  of  these  early  set- 
tlements. 

Present  limitations  will  permit  only  a  brief  account 
of  some  of  the  families  that  settled  here  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  What  the  type  of  civiliza- 
tion here  planted  should  become  depended  largely  upon 
these  families.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution,  not  only  upon 
its  individual  members  but  upon  society  at  large.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  family  "is  the  tr^^sting  place 
of  the  generations,  where  past  and  future  flash  into 
the  reality  of  the  present."  Through  its  discipline  each 
generation  has  to  learn  anew  the  lesson  of  citizenship 
that  no  man  can  live  for  himself  alone. 
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One  of  the  first  of  these  families  was  that  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Manley,  an  EngHshman  and  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  had  been  regularly  appointed  by  that  Conference  to 
various  charges  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  including  Pittsburgh  and  Clarksburg,  from  1794 
to  1 80 1.  General  Rufus  Putnam  records  that  Robert 
Manley,  having  crossed  the  Ohio  River,  preached  in 
William  McCabe's  cabin  on  the  stockade  above  Marietta, 
April  6,  1799.  This  was  one  of  the  first  sermons  by  a 
Methodist  preacher  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
at  its  close  a  society  of  six  members  was  organized. 
On  August  12  of  the  next  year  he  married  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  William  and  Susan  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  brought  his  family  from  Maryland  and 
had  settled  near  Morgantown,  Virginia.  He  was  a 
sturdy  Scotchman,  who  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  equally  strong 
and  noble  in  character.  In  1801,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manley 
became  a  "local  preacher,"  probably  because  the  meager 
salary  would  not  support  a  married  man,  but  continued 
to  travel  and  preach  and  organize  churches.  In  1805 
Robert  Manley  and  William  Hamilton,  with  their 
families,  removed  to  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  and 
settled  on  adjacent  farms,  at  the  center  of  what  be- 
came Asbury  Neighborhood.  Robert  Manley  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  traveling  over  seven  or  eight 
counties  in  Ohio  and  organizing  churches.  The  influence 
which  he  exercised  in  planting  a  sturdy  type  of  Method- 
ism in  three  States  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
cannot   be   adequately   estimated.      He   died   December 
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20,  181  o,  leaving  the  record  of  a  laborious  and  useful 
life. 

Mrs.  Manley  four  years  later  married  Judge  Thomas 
Ijams,  from  Lancaster,  Ohio,  which  happily  united  two 
congenial  families  of  children.  I  well  remember  the 
strong  face  and  dignified  bearing  of  Judge  Ijams,  and 
my  youthful  reverence  for  him,  and  what  a  vacancy 
was  made  when  he  died,  August  16,  1847.  Mrs.  Ijams 
in  her  second  widowhood  continued  her  high  intellectual 
and  religious  influence,  shedding  a  benediction  upon  the 
community  tiU  her  death,  August  10,  1863.  She  and 
my  mother  long  lived  close  neighbors  and  very  close 
friends,  each  lovingly  devoted  to  her  family,  and  both 
unitedly  cooperating  for  the  highest  good  of  the  church, 
the  school,  and  the  entire  commimity.  Well  do  I  re- 
member many  of  their  sympathetic  conferences  on  these 
interests,  sometimes  in  one  of  their  homes  and  some- 
times in  the  other.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  kindred 
spirits  work  together  in  good  causes. 

Mrs.  Ijams's  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hamilton, 
who  lived  on  a  neighboring  farm,  had  spent  his  life  as 
a  pioneer  minister  traveling  over  about  the  same  terri- 
tory as  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Manley.  I 
remember  him  as  a  round-faced,  robust  character  who 
was  always  welcomed  in  the  Asbury  pulpit  whenever 
he  returned  from  his  long  horseback  journeys.  He 
generally  had  a  gospel  message,  interspersed  with  par- 
tially veiled  local  criticism  and  fatherly  recommendations, 
which  tended  to  awaken  a  lively  inquiry  among  the 
members  of  the  church  as  to  their  personal  and  social 
privileges   and   responsibilities.      These   sermons   usually 
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made  a  stir  for  individual  betterment.  He  had  married 
Edith  Harrison,  a  niece  of  General  William  H.  Harrison, 
the  first  President  of  that  name.  She  was  a  beautiful 
woman  of  refined  manners,  a  charming  wife,  and  an 
ideal  mother.  They  had  a  family  of  five  handsome  and 
attractive  daughters,  who  gave  tone  to  the  social  life 
of  the  neighborhood.  As  a  family  of  loving  daughters, 
they  had  few  equals  in  country  or  town.  I  was  con- 
temporary with  them.  We  had  played  together  in 
childhood,  traded  dinners  at  school,  and  were  intimate 
companions  in  youth. 

The  neighboring  family  of  John  Dent  also  came  to 
Ohio  with  the  Hamiltons,  and  were  intermarried  with 
them.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  both  families  be- 
came eminent,  among  whom  are  the  Drs.  Hamilton  of 
Columbus  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dent,  long  a  leading  lawyer 
in  Chicago. 

My  grandfather,  William  Coffman,  came  from  the 
older  settled  portions  of  Virginia  in  1805,  and  a  year 
later  settled  on  land  just  south  of  the  Hamiltons  and 
Manleys.  His  family  were  of  a  somewhat  different 
type,  being  less  exclusively  church  workers  but  more 
thrifty.  They  were  enterprising,  hospitable,  and  liberal 
toward  every  good  cause.  While  they  appreciated 
neighborhood  friends,  the  young  people  frequently  had 
exchange  of  visits  from  more  distant  points.  My  mother, 
accompanied  by  her  brother,  made  horseback  visits 
as  far  as  Lancaster  and  Chillicothe.  The  old  church 
on  Second  Street,  Chillicothe,  where  my  mother  and 
uncle  attended  while  guests  of  Dr.  William  McDowell's 
family,    and   heard   the   celebrated    Rev.    John    Collins 
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preach,  still  stands,  though  occupied  as  a  livery  stable. 
In  recent  years  I  have  often  visited  this  old  desecrated 
church  to  meditate  upon  its  checkered  history.  The 
interest  of  these  meditative  pilgrimages  has  been  further 
increased  by  the  favoring  Providence  that  half  a  cen- 
tury after  my  mother's  visit  led  me  to  the  marriage 
altar  with  Margaret  McKell,  of  sainted  memory,  in 
the  neighboring  church,  now  also  perverted  to  secular 
uses,  erected  to  succeed  this  one,  with  my  brother, 
Isaac,  pastor  in  the  same  city,  acting  as  officiating  clergy- 
man. How  strangely  the  wheels  of  time  carry  us — 
mother,  sons,  wife — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave !  Mother 
was  an  expert  on  horseback,  riding  straight  as  an  arrow 
and  in  full  command  of  the  horse,  however  spirited; 
even  in  decrepit  old  age  she  enjoyed  horseback  riding. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  her  father's  farm  lived  George 
Dilts,  of  Huguenot  descent,  another  pioneer,  and  his 
daughter,  Sallie,  my  mother's  chum,  and  his  son  Free- 
man, who,  with  his  helpfiil  tuning  fork,  was  chorister 
in  the  church  and  Sunday  school  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. A  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Dilts,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harvey, 
a  Pennsylvanian,  with  an  interesting  and  growing  family, 
lived  near  by.  He  had  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in 
Cincinnati,  in  1833,  in  the  same  class  with  Granville 
Moody.  He  was  a  faithful  and  successful  minister 
until  his  translation  January  30,  i860.  While  he  had 
good  intellectual  ability,  he  was  conspicuous  in  his 
beautiful  spirit  and  holy  life.  I  have  never  known  a 
more  amiable  and  loving  spirit.  His  presence  was  a 
benediction.  He  died  as  he  lived,  his  last  words  being, 
"To  die  is  gain;  O,  what  a  gain!" 
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Peter  Woolf,  who  headed  another  pioneer  family, 
lived  adjacent  to  my  grandfather  on  the  west,  on  the 
"Sixteenth  Section"  of  Township  land  granted  by  Con- 
gress, 1802,  for  school  purposes.  He  had  a  large  and 
influential  family.  The  family  showed  strong  traits  of 
"Old  Dominion"  dignity  and  generous  hospitality.  His 
refined  daughter,  Mary,  together  with  her  husband, 
Major  Morgan,  presided  in  the  most  hospitable  and 
gracious  home  in  the  neighborhood.  The  family  of 
Major  Morgan  and  that  of  his  sister,  Ann  Campbell, 
were  also  warm  friends  of  my  father's  family. 

A  family  of  quite  a  different  type  was  that  of  Jonathan 
and  Mary  Frampton,  who  had  emigrated  from  the 
State  of  Delaware  to  settle  in  our  neighborhood  in  a 
cabin  on  "Hamilton's  Run."  They  were  poor,  simple- 
hearted,  and  unsophisticated,  though  from  the  influence 
of  their  environment  the  children  became  studious  and 
aspiring.  Well  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  Mr.  Frampton 
often  pass  along  the  road  by  our  house  drawing  a  little 
wooden  wagon  of  his  own  construction,  having  wooden 
wheels  made  from  heavy  boards.  The  bed  was  piled 
high  with  baskets  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  which 
he  had  made  from  splits  from  tough  young  hickory  trees. 
These  loads  were  thus  hauled  past  our  gate,  where  I, 
as  a  child,  looked  at  the  wagon  admiringly  and  possibly 
enviously.  The  monthly  load  was  sold  to  the  merchants 
in  the  four  or  five  nearby  towns  on  the  "National  Road." 
By  industry  and  opportunities  the  children  in  this  hum- 
ble home  made  quite  an  advancement.  The  daughter, 
Jane,  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Gortner,  a 
well-known   and   useful   clergyman,    who   long   lived   in 
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Coliimbus.  The  son  James  showed  decided  inventive 
genius  as  a  mechanic,  and  was  quite  an  acceptable  local 
preacher.  The  son  Stephen  acquired  a  good  education 
of  about  high-school  grade,  and  long  traveled  as  a  use- 
ful minister  in  the  Ohio  Conference.  And  it  is  surprising 
to  note  that  he,  without  neglecting  his  work  as  a  minister, 
accumulated  sufficient  property  over  and  above  his 
living  to  enable  him  to  leave  about  forty-two  thousand 
dollars  to  his  relatives,  in  addition  to  bequeathing  about 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  other  benevolent  causes.  He  lived  to  a 
good  old  age  and  departed  October  18,  1903,  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  chosen  my  brother.  Dr. 
Isaac  F.  King,  to  act  as  his  executor. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  name  other 
allied  and  worthy  pioneer  families  living  a  little  farther 
away  from  the  church,  such  as  those  of  John  Prior,  Sr., 
John  Colvin,  Robert  Morrison,  John  Schutt,  Charles 
Franklin,  Jacob  Martin,  John  Perm,  Job  Harvey,  Richard 
Bamett,  William  Rutledge,  and  Moses  German. 

Many  of  the  children  of  the  pioneers  settled  on  farms 
near  by,  adding  greatly  to  the  population  of  the  com- 
munity. While  I  must  not  indulge  myself  to  give  even 
an  enumeration  of  these  families,  yet  there  are  two  or 
three  that  ought  to  be  briefly  noted,  on  account  of  their 
interest  in  education  and  the  church.  Two  of  the  fam- 
ilies thus  closely  associated  were  those  of  Jesse  L.  Manley, 
a  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Manley,  and  James  J.  King, 
my  father.  Both  sets  of  parents  with  wise  foresight  and 
self-sacrifice  early  planned  for  better  educational  fa- 
cilities for  their  children  than  their  own.     There  were  in 
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the  Manley  family  two  daughters,  Eliza  Ann  and  Edith, 
and  two  sons,  Robert  W.  and  Samuel  H.  Robert  was 
the  first  to'  go  to  college  from  the  neighborhood,  and 
entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  the  early 
fifties,  where  he  took  thoroughly  a  partial  college  course. 
After  teaching  several  years  he  joined  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference at  its  session  held  in  Columbus  August  31,  1859, 
Bishop  Ames  presiding.  He  and  I  roomed  together  at 
that  session  of  the  Conference,  being  entertained  in 
the  home  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Walker.  I  well  remember 
his  struggle  of  soul  as  he  took  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sible work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  he  had  a  successful  career  as  a  minister. 
Two  of  the  last  appointments  he  had  in  Ohio  were  Wal- 
nut Street  Church,  Chillicothe,  and  Broad  Street  Church, 
Columbus.  From  the  latter  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Lawrence  Street  Methodist  Church,  now  Trinity  Church, 
Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  also  won  great  favor.  In 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness  he  was  there  stricken  down 
by  pneumonia  and  died  in  July,  1883.  Robert  W.  Manley 
was  a  beautiful  character,  of  keen  mind  and  excellent 
pulpit  ability.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and 
abounded  in  playful  sarcasm.  His  mind  was  luminous 
and  his  style  was  original,  quaint,  and  attractive.  He 
would  at  times  quicken  his  audience  by  some  startling 
passage  or  keen  sally  of  wit.  His  brilliant  passages 
were  foreshadowed  and  reenforced  by  his  exceedingly 
mobile  and  expressive  face.  When  he  died  I  lost  one 
of  my  dearest  friends  and  the  church  one  of  its  strong- 
est and  most  useful  ministers. 

His  brother,   Samuel,   took  the  entire  college  course 
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at  Delaware,  Ohio,  graduating  in  the  class  of  i860. 
After  spending  three  years  as  a  minister  in  the  Ohio 
Conference  he  was  called  to  educational  work  and  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Cornell  College,  Mount 
Vernon,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  until  187 1,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  from  which  he  resigned  in 
1876  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  then  removed 
to  Normal,  Illinois,  and  later  to  Perdido  Beach,  Alabama, 
where  he  still  resides,  honored  and  beloved  by  all  who 
know  him.  Much  of  his  life  has  been  embarrassed  by 
ill  health.  While  his  lines  of  mental  strength  are  some- 
what different  from  those  of  his  brother,  yet  his  sense 
of  humor  is  very  similar.  He  was  a  good  student  and 
teacher  and  has  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
I  have  always  loved  and  honored  him  for  his  many 
noble  qualities.  The  two  Manley  sisters  were  as  capable 
and  worthy  as  their  brothers,  but  the  opportunities 
for  higher  education  for  women  were,  in  their  day,  rare 
in  Ohio. 

As  the  reward  of  parental  guidance  and  self-sacrifice 
the  three  sons  of  my  father's  family  were  all  graduated 
from  the  Ohio  Wesley  an  University.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  say  that  I  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1857, 
the  first  one  in  our  neighborhood  to  graduate  from  any 
college,  though  two  others,  Wellington  Harvey  and 
Robert  W.  Manley,  had  taken  partial  courses  previously. 
Brother  Isaac's  class  was  one  year  later.  He  joined 
the  Ohio  Conference  at  its  session  in  Marietta  the  same 
fall  of  1858.  He  has  been  an  active  member  ever 
since,  and  has  filled  many  positions  of  honor  and  use- 
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fulness.  He  loves  to  preach,  and  the  people  enjoy 
hearing  him.  He  now  has  the  rare  satisfaction  of  re- 
viewing fifty-four  years  of  faithful  and  effective  service. 
From  his  home  in  Columbus  he  is  probably  honored 
with  more  invitations  to  officiate  at  funerals  than  any 
clergyman  in  Ohio. 

Brother  John  was  of  the  class  of  '62.  He,  though  of 
delicate  constitution,  had  the  best  mind  of  the  family. 
While  I  was  a  teacher  at  the  University  in  Delaware 
he  was  in  several  of  my  classes  and  caused  me  consider- 
able embarrassment  in  grading,  as  he  was  really  the 
brightest  student  in  the  classes.  In  my  effort  in  grading 
to  avoid  partiality  to  my  brother,  I  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously gave  him  grades  lower  than  he  deserved.  And 
yet  by  the  more  just  grades  of  his  other  teachers  he 
readily  led  his  class  in  winning  prizes.  After  leaving 
college  he  spent  a  year  or  so  in  newspaper  work  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Ohio  State  Journal  in  Colum- 
bus. Later  he  read  law  and  was  admitted  -to  the  bar 
in  1865.  He  opened  his  office  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and 
had  a  fine  practice  for  many  years,  till  by  failing  health 
he  was  compelled  to  gradually  curtail  his  practice.  While 
in  very  delicate  health  he  served  as  a  lay  delegate  in 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  which  met  in  Chicago  in  May,  1900.  He  died 
in  Zanesville  December  19,  1900,  mourned  and  beloved 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

The  family  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harvey  also  showed 
similar  tastes  and  aspirations.  His  son,  W-ellington, 
after  taking  a  good  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  Den- 
ison    University,    spent    several   years   in    teaching.     In 
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1859  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference  in  the 
same  class  with  Robert  W.  Manley.  He  was  a  good 
student  in  college  and  out  of  it.  He  had  a  fine  presence, 
a  ready  fund  of  information,  and  excellent  literary 
taste.  He  abounded  in  good  humor  and  in  good  in- 
fluence. I  began  Latin  under  him  and  greatly  enjoyed 
his  introduction.  In  the  Literary  Society,  which  was 
long  a  valuable  oragnization  meeting  in  our  school- 
house,  he  was  one  of  its  leading  members,  showing 
strength  in  debate  and  a  vein  of  poetic  talent  in  an 
occasional  sonnet.  But  the  work  for  which  his  beau- 
tiful spirit  and  character  best  fitted  him  was  that  of 
the  Christian  minister.  To  this  work  he  devoted  his 
best  power  and  riper  years;  in  it  he  was  honored  and 
beloved,  going  to  his  final  reward  February  29,  1896. 
His  sister,  Mary  Cenith,  married  Mr.  John  Prior.  They 
brought  up  a  family  of  worthy  children,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  most  of  them  going  to  college,  and 
giving  a  good  account  of  themselves.  The  same  should 
be  said  of  the  children  of  Zachariah  McCammon,  their 
neighbor. 

The  life  of  the  pioneers  was  characterized  by  priva- 
tions and  strenuous  toil.  Their  first  homes  were  cabins 
of  round  logs,  chinked  and  daubed  with  clay,  roofed 
with  split  clapboards,  held  in  place  by  stones  and  poles, 
and  floored,  if  floored  at  all,  with  puncheons  made  by 
splitting  logs.  The  windows  were  simply  openings  made 
by  sawing  out  a  portion  of  one  of  the  logs  and  covering 
the  space  in  cold  weather  by  greased  paper.  The  doors 
were  made  of  split  boards,  hung  on  wooden  hinges, 
and  fastened  with  wooden  latches  lifted  from  the  out- 
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side  by  leather  strings.  The  fireplace  occupied  nearly 
one  whole  end  of  the  cabin,  and  the  chimney  was  con- 
structed of 'sticks  piled  in  alternate  courses,  and  plas- 
tered with  mud  to  prevent  burning,  and  the  rude  stone 
hearth  was  ample  for  protection. 

The  emigrants  found  the  country  covered  with  heavy 
forests  of  hard  woods  and  hung  with  trailing  vines,  and 
interspersed  with  thickets  of  underbrush,  making  travel 
uncertain  and  laborious.  It  required  hard  labor  to 
clear  the  forest,  erect  buildings,  and  till  the  soil.  The 
work  was  rough  and  nearly  all  hand  labor.  The  toil 
of  the  women  was  about  as  severe  as  that  of  the  men. 
Besides  doing  the  housework,  spinning  and  weaving 
the  flax  and  wool,  and  making  the  clothing  for  the  family, 
they  were  often  employed  in  the  fields;  and  all  these 
lines  of  work  were  conducted  on  laborious  and  primitive 
methods.  In  some  lines  of  work  there  was  neighborly 
cooperation,  such  as  "log-rollings,"  "house-raisings," 
"barn-raisings,"  and  "com-huskings."  These  social  occa- 
sions for  dispatch  of  work  were  characterized  by  good 
cheer,  and  even  hilarity.  Neighborhood  visiting  with 
bountiful  tables  was  common,  and  generous  hospitality 
for  those  coming  from  far  and  near  prevailed. 

While  I  came  on  the  stage  of  action  a  little  too  late 
to  see  prevalent  pioneer  life,  yet  I  did  see  much  of  its 
remnants  in  my  father's  and  grandfather's  homes,  and 
especially  in  the  cabins  of  neighboring  tenants.  Pioneer 
farmers  were  generally  conservative,  and  in  those  days 
changes  were  made  much  more  slowly  than  to-day. 
The  houses  of  the  landowners  of  my  boyhood  were  in 
the  transition   stage — or  what   I   may   call   the  hewed- 
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log  stage — the  rude  cabins  having  been  largely  super- 
seded by  comfortable  hewn-log  houses.  In  my  later 
youth  more  attractive  frame  and  brick  houses  generally 
prevailed.  A  similar  transition  existed  in  farm  life  in 
general. 

The  home  of  my  grandfather,  William  Coffman,  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  well-to-do  farmer  of  that 
early  period.  He  lived  in  a  large  hewn-log  house,  largely 
of  his  own  construction.  It  was  about  twenty-four 
feet  by  fifty  feet  on  the  ground  and  two  stories  in  height, 
with  upper  and  lower  porches.  At  that  time  I  think 
he  owned  about  six  hundred  acres  of  land.  Farm  grains 
and  animals  and  orchard  and  garden  products  were 
in  abundance.  He,  like  many  of  the  farmers,  carried 
on  a  trade  on  rainy  days  and  in  winter  in  conjunction 
with  his  farm.  His  trade  was  that  of  cabinetmaker. 
He  had  made  most  of  the  plainer  furniture  about  the 
house,  and  he  made  the  burial  coffins  for  most  of  the 
community.  The  coarser  products  of  the  orchard  were 
made  into  cider,  partly  for  vinegar  and  partly  for  hard 
cider  to  drink  in  the  winter.  He  had  made  his  cider 
mill  and  the  press  w^th  its  long  and  heavy  beam.  After 
grinding  the  apples,  the  pomice  was  enfolded  in  clean 
straw  in  large  cheeses,  placed  one  upon  another  upon 
a  jointed  platform,  surrounded  by  an  inclining  groove, 
which  conducted  the  cider  into  a  barrel,  as  it  was  pressed 
out  by  the  weight  of  the  beam.  It  was  one  of  the  de- 
lights of  my  boyhood  to  visit  this  cider  mill  and  suck 
cider  through  straws  in  company  with  the  bees. 

From  here  I  would  hie  away  to  grandfather's  shop 
to   see   the  beautiful   work   of   the   novel   turning-lathe. 
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I  would  then  hasten  to  the  wagon  shed  to  see  the  hired 
men  prepare  the  flax  for  the  wheel  and  loom.  One 
man  would  be  breaking  the  woody  stems  on  an  instru- 
ment of  interlacing  slats;  another  did  the  swingling  by 
holding  a  handful  of  flax  in  the  notch  of  an  upright 
board  and  striking  it  with  a  thin  wooden  knife  to  free 
it  from  the  woody  material;  a  third  did  the  hatcheling 
by  drawing  the  fibers  through  a  comb  with  long  iron 
teeth  for  removing  the  tow.  Then  the  silky  fiber  was 
ready  to  be  wound  upon  the  distaff  for  spinning.  Re- 
turning to  the  house,  I  would  sit  down  aimlessly  by  a 
yoimg  woman  carding  wool  by  hand  for  the  wheel, 
having  my  young  ears  tingled  by  the  whir  of  the  spinning 
wheels,  the  little  wheel  for  flax  and  the  big  one  for  wool, 
the  soothing  melody  of  the  wheels  being  interrupted  by 
the  clatter  made  by  the  weaver  in  the  loom-house  near 
by.  In  harvest  time  I  wandered  to  the  field  and  ad- 
mired the  harmonious  strokes  of  the  half  dozen  cradlers 
as  they  gracefully  landed  the  golden  grain  in  the  swath. 
The  wind-fallen  grain  was  cut  by  the  recently  super- 
seded sickles  in  the  hands  of  old  men  and  experimenting 
boys.  I  carry  to  this  day  a  crooked  little  finger  on  my 
left  hand,  caused  by  an  unlucky  stroke,  which  is  the 
abiding  record  of  my  first  lesson  in  reaping.  The  weary 
harvest  hands  were  called  to  meals  by  the  cook  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  high  porch  under  the  weeping  willow 
tree  and  blowing  the  familiar  conch  shell,  whose  shrill 
sound  could  be  heard  over  the  whole  farm.  The  memory 
of  these  visitations  to  my  grandfather's  is  still  fresh 
and  refreshing. 

Similar  examples  of   primitive   life   were   seen  in   my 
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father's  home  and  elsewhere.  Friction  matches  had 
not  yet  been  invented,  and  the  usual  way  to  produce 
fire  was  by  striking  steel  with  a  flint  and  catching  the 
sparks  in  rotten  wood  or  punk,  a  process  which  was 
not  always  successful.  In  those  days  it  was  almost  as 
common  to  carry  a  piece  of  punk  in  the  pocket  as  it  is 
now  to  carry  matches.  Each  family  kept  fire  as  long 
as  possible  by  covering  the  coals  with  ashes.  Many  a 
time  have  I  been  sent  across  the  field  to  grandfather's 
to  borrow  fire. 

The  cooking  was  all  done  by  the  open  fireplace.  The 
kettles  for  boiling  were  hung  on  the  swinging  crane 
over  the  fire,  and  the  skillets  and  ovens  for  baking  stood 
on  legs  on  the  hearth  with  hot  coals  beneath  and  on 
the  lids.  A  little  later  the  tin  reflector  was  introduced, 
having  one  side  open  with  a  slanting  roof  toward  the 
fire,  all  of  bright  tin.  The  biscuit  and  pies  were  placed 
on  a  wire  shelf  within  and  facing  the  fire.  The  cook 
stove  had  not  yet  arrived.  But  the  still  older  brick 
oven  of  my  grandmother  was,  unfortunately,  as  I  think, 
passing  out  of  use;  for  better  bread,  cakes,  and  pies 
than  those  she  produced  in  that  domelike  oven  stand- 
ing near  the  springhouse,  can  rarely  be  found  even  in 
this  progressive  age.  By  the  way,  it  has  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me  why  the  modem  professional  baker 
so  generally  persists  in  making  his  bread  tough  and 
tasteless,  when  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  easy  to  make 
it  otherwise.  Combread  was  much  used  in  those  early 
years,  especially  by  families  from  the  South,  and  it 
was  very  palatable.  It  was  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  especially  in  the  cabins  in  quite  a  primitive 
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way,  and  under  a  variety  of  names.  When  the  dough 
was  baked  on  the  hot  stones  of  the  hearth  swept  clean, 
it  was  called  " johnnycake" ;  if  thinly  spread  on  a  board 
or  in  an  iron  pan  and  set  upright  before  the  fire  to  bake, 
it  was  "hoecake";  and  if  mixed  with  eggs  and  baked 
in  a  Dutch  oven  or  covered  skillet,  it  was  "pone."  "Corn- 
dodger" was  a  thick  cake  in  which  lard  had  been  mixed 
with  the  meal.  Hominy  was  made  by  first  softening 
the  outer  bran  by  soaking  the  com  in  liquid  and  then 
separating  it  from  the  kernel  by  pounding  with  a  pestle 
in  a  mortar  made  by  scooping  out  the  end  of  a  log  of 
suitable  length.  Many  a  winter  evening  have  I  spent 
helping  pound  hominy  in  this  way. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  an  incident  which  greatly 
frightened  me.  It  occurred  while  we  were  living  on 
Gibson  Farm  when  I  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  my 
brother  Isaac  was  three.  While  father  was  building  a 
new  frame  house  on  his  farm  he  was  hauling  a  heavy 
load  of  lumber  up  a  steep  bank  with  my  brother  riding 
on  the  load;  father  was  driving  on  foot,  and  I  walking 
behind.  When  about  half  way  up  the  bank  my  brother 
slid  off  behind  and  fell  under  the  wheel.  I  screamed 
out  to  father,  who  stopped  the  team  just  as  the  heavy 
hind  wheel  was  beginning  to  bruise  my  brother's  neck. 
Father  with  almost  the  agility  of  a  cat,  jumped  and 
seized  him  from  the  impending  death,  and  the  team 
backed  on  down  the  hill.  Brother  was  surely  within 
a  few  seconds  of  his  death. 

^  In  this  day  of  bright  illumination  the  thought  of  a 
candle-lit  room  seems  gloomy.  Besides  giving  a  feeble 
light,  the  tallow  dip  had  to  be  frequently  trimmed  with 
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snuffers.  While  the  candle  in  a  small  room  and  for  a 
few  people  might  have  looked  cozy  and  done  fairly 
well,  it  did  poor  service  in  a  larger  space.  I  have  seen 
at  spelling  schools  and  at  religious  meetings  weird  effects 
on  faces  and  walls,  where  the  room  was  dimly  lit  by 
a  few  candles  in  tin  reflectors  on  the  walls,  and  the  leader 
compelled  to  hold  a  candle  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in 
the  other  as  he  stood  up  to  read.  In  my  earlier  years 
I  often  saw  the  tallow  dip  made  by  hanging  a  line  of 
twisted  wicks  upon  a  stick  and  then  dipping  them  in 
melted  tallow  and  taking  them  out  to  cool,  this  proc- 
ess being  repeated  till  enough  tallow  had  adhered  to 
make  a  proper  sized  candle;  and  I  well  remember  years 
later,  when  the  candle  mold  was  introduced,  how  the 
better  shaped  and  easier  made  candles  were  appre- 
ciated. Occasionally  I  saw  used  oil  lamps  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  ancient  Romans.  One  of  my  daily 
duties  was  to  prepare  a  good  stock  of  "light  wood"  of 
pine  or  other  wood  affording  a  good  blaze,  to  furnish 
better  light  for  the  evening  than  the  feeble  candle,  or 
to  supplement  it.  I  have  spent  hundreds  of  evenings 
reading  and  studying  in  front  of  such  a  fire. 

The  first  toys  and  playthings  of  us  children,  such 
as  wagons,  sleds,  and  puzzles,  were  made  by  father. 
For  this  he  had  quite  a  talent,  but  we  boys  soon  learned 
to  make  them  ourselves  with  much  added  pleasure. 
The  playthings  of  to-day  may  be  finer,  but  they  can- 
not be  more  appreciated  than  those  made  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves. 

At  the  time  of  my  early  recollections  the  individual 
farmers  throughout  the   community  had   cleared   about 
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half  their  land,  usually  the  better  portion,  and  they 
were  still  girdling  the  trees  of  other  portions  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  same  under  cultivation,  while  they 
still  reserved  about  one  third  of  the  timber  for  future 
farm  use.  The  larger  game  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion, such  as  panthers,  bears,  deer,  and  turkeys,  had 
mostly  passed  away,  while  there  still  remained  plenty 
of  squirrels,  pheasants,  and  quail.  And  in  places  near 
feeding  lots  of  hogs  and  cattle  I  have  seen  flocks  of 
innumerable  wild  pigeons  that  darkened  the  heavens 
as  they  flew  and  absolutely  destroyed  the  forest  at 
their  roosting  places  by  breaking  down  limbs.  I  have 
seen  at  such  places  immense  limbs — I  will  venture  to  say 
a  foot  in  diameter — that  had  been  thus  broken  from  the 
trunks.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  such  limbs  could 
be  thus  broken.  The  forests  in  such  localities  were  a 
sad  sight  of  destruction,  the  limbs  having  been  nearly 
all  broken  off.  In  those  days  wild  pigeon  and  quail 
pies  were  a  frequent  luxury. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  shooting  squirrels  and  trapping 
quails.  My  first  silk  necktie  was  purchased  with  money 
obtained  by  selling  a  covey  of  twelve  quails  to  Martin 
Gushing,  the  well-known  Zanesville  miller.  In  those 
early  days  the  cattle  were  pastured  in  the  forest,  and 
if  they  did  not  come  home  they  were  traced  by  the 
sound  of  the  tinkling  bell.  The  swine  were  largely 
fatted  by  the  wild  mast  furnished  by  the  forests  of  oak^ 
beech,  and  hickory.  And  as  the  meat  of  the  wild  fowl 
is  made  more  savory  by  the  berries  and  nuts  which 
they  feed  on,  so  it  was  thought  that  the  meat  of  the 
mast-fed   swine   was   more   palatable.     Wild   game  was 
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abundant,  but  as  salt  was  scarce  and  expensive,  much 
of  the  meat  was  cured  by  "jerking."  There  was  also 
a  fine  variety  of  native  fruits,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
cellent. The  flavor  of  the  wild  strawberry  has  not  been 
improved  by  cultivation,  though  its  size  has  been  greatly 
increased.  The  wild  blackberry  and  raspberry  are  also 
unexcelled.  Wild  plums  were  abundant  and  very  de- 
licious. Sugar  and  delicious  maple  molasses  were  easily 
obtained  from  the  numerous  groves  of  sugar  trees. 

For  many  years  I  was  expected  to  help  my  mother 
in  the  house  and  my  brothers  to  help  father  on  the  farm. 
This  arrangement,  though  one  which  my  boyish  tastes 
did  not  favor,  had  for  me  two  advantages:  it  gave  me 
a  fine  training  in  various  kinds  of  cooking  and  domestic 
work,  and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for  reading  and 
studying. 

I  am  here  reminded  that  I  was  required  by  my  parents 
to  do  many  other  things  at  which  my  untrained  boy- 
ish nature  rebelled.  I  saw  that  other  boys  had  more 
liberties  than  I,  in  the  way  of  coon-hunting  and  fox- 
hunting, in  which  rough  boys  in  a  less  civilized  neigh- 
borhood over  the  creek  indulged,  and  this  made  me 
restless.  I  could  even  see  that  the  better  boys  of  my 
neighborhood  had  more  liberties  than  I  in  the  way  of 
night  gatherings  and  rustic  parties.  I  almost  convinced 
myself  that  the  things  I  wanted  most  to  do  were  the 
very  things  my  parents  discouraged,  and  the  things 
they  required  were  the  things  I  did  not  want  to  do. 
But,  fortunately  for  me,  my  loyalty  to  my  parents  led 
me  to  submit.  I  have  since  learned  that  I  was  then 
unconsciously  meeting  a  crisis  which  many  others  have 
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met  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  it  was  not  many  years 
afterward,  that  I  was  led  to  appreciate  the  admirable 
requirements  of  my  parents,  and  to  be  grateful  that 
they  managed  me  as  they  did,  and  to  thank  my  stars 
that  I  had  been  able  in  the  main  to  follow  their  good 
counsel,  though,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  too  often 
reluctantly. 

The  political  campaign  of  1840  is  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  country  for  its  enthusiasm  and  the  novelty 
of  its  methods.  President  Van  Buren's  four  years  of 
office  were  darkened  by  the  gloom  of  a  terrible  financial 
panic.  Demagogical  methods  in  public  business  had 
prevailed,  and  the  result  was  "hard  times"  and  an  in- 
tense desire  throughout  the  country  for  a  change  of 
administration.  This  desire  was  embodied  and  empha- 
sized in  the  organization  of  the  Whig  party.  General 
Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate  for  President,  was  the 
political  idol  of  Ohio,  and  the  hero  of  many  Indian 
battles,  culminating  in  the  well-won  victory  of  Tippe- 
canoe.   John  Tyler  was  the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

The  contrast  betw^een  the  two  candidates  in  respect 
to  antecedents,  personal  traits,  and  careers  was  such 
as  could  easily  turn  the  one  to  popular  favor  and  the 
other  to  ridicule.  The  one  was  regarded  as  the  generous 
pioneer  statesman  and  the  other  as  the  master  of  the 
politician's  art.  President  Van  Buren  was  not  only 
subject  to  the  irony  of  cynical  opponents,  but  even  to 
that  of  diplomatic  courtiers.  M.  de  Bacourt,  the  French 
Minister  at  Washington  during  his  administration,  wrote 
in  a  private  letter  published  later,  "M.  Van  Buren  is 
the  most  perfect  imitation  of  a  gentleman  I  ever  saw." 
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The  most  popular  campaign  song  was  entitled  "Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too,"  which  was  sung  lustily  by  young 
and  old;  some  lines  of  which  ran  thus: 

O  have  you  heard  the  great  commotion-motion-motion 

RoUing  the  country  through? 
It  is  the  ball  a-rolling  on 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too, 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too; 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van; 
Van,  Van,  is  a  used-up  man; 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van. 

The  campaign  was  spectacular  everywhere,  but  con- 
spicuously so  in  Ohio,  where  Harrison  lived,  and  where 
lived  also  Tom  Corwin,  the  most  able  and  popular  stump- 
speaker  that  America  has  produced.  Harrison  had  been 
hospitable  as  a  thrifty  farmer.  On  this  the  changes 
were  rung  to  please  the  populace.  It  was  even  asserted 
that  he  drank  hard  cider  and  lived  in  a  log  cabin  with 
the  latch  string  hanging  out  as  a  token  that  all  his  fel- 
low citizens  were  welcome.  It  is  known  in  political 
history  as  the  "Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  Campaign." 

In  almost  every  town  where  the  Whigs  had  a  meeting 
a  log  cabin  was  erected  with  singing  and  hurrahing. 
And  every  log  cabin  had  its  barrel  of  hard  cider.  This 
was  in  contrast  with  champagne,  the  alleged  beverage 
of  President  Van  Buren  and  his  son,  "Prince  John," 
in  the  White  House.  To  bring  out  this  contrast,  one 
of  the  verses  sung  at  the  meeting  was  the  following: 

They  were  all  very  merry,  and  drinking  champagne 
When  the  Farmer,  impatient,  knocked  louder  again; 
"O,  O,"  said  Prince  John,  "I  very  much  fear 
We  must  quit  this  place  the  very  next  year." 

In  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind   campaign  there  was 
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a  great  political  rally  in  Zanesville.  Corwin  was  to  be 
the  speaker,  and  mother's  uncle,  William  Bisant,  pres- 
ident of  the  day,  and,  of  course,  father  took  the  family 
to  the  meeting.  The  procession  was  long  and  exciting 
and  the  people  wild  with  enthusiasm. 

On  platform  wagons  were  men  working  at  every  trade 
which  Whig  success  was  expected  to  benefit;  there  were 
log  cabins  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  each  with  a  rac- 
coon in  a  cage,  or  a  coon  skin  tacked  to  the  wall,  and 
a  barrel  of  cider  by  the  door  with  gourds  and  dippers 
for  serving;  and  there  were  supported  aloft  an  eagle  to 
scream  defiance  and  a  rooster  to  crow  for  victory.  One 
of  the  wagons  carried  an  immense  rolling  globe  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  canvas, 
which  was  kept  "a-rolling  on."  The  rolling  ball  had 
reference  to  allusions  in  the  favorite  campaign  song 
and  to  the  success  of  the  October  election  in  Maine. 
The  following  are  the  opening  lines: 

O  have  you  heard  the  news  from  Maine,  Maine,  Maine? 

Rolling  the  country  through? 
It  is  the  ball  a-rolling  on 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 

To  add  to  the  excitement  for  our  family,  I,  a  ten-year- 
old  boy,  got  lost  in  the  throng  and  was  not  found  until 
after  an  exciting  hunt  of  over  an  hour. 

Harrison  was  triumphantly  elected,  but  lived  only 
one  month  after  his  inauguration.  This  being  the  first 
time  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  the  rush  for  office  was 
terrible.  It  was  unquestionably  this  crushing  pressure 
upon  the  kindly  old  man  that  carried  him  off. 

This  leads  me  to  recall  a  remarkable  dream  of  my 
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mother's,  who  had  great  confidence  in  her  dreams.  One 
night  she  dreamed  that  we  had  no  President  and  that 
a  government  official  had  been  sent  for  her  son  to  train 
him  up  to  fill  the  office.  She  interpreted  her  dream  as 
meaning  that  President  Harrison  was  deceased.  She 
told  the  family  her  dream  as  soon  as  she  got  up  in  the 
morning,  insisting  that  we  would  be  informed  of  the 
fact  before  breakfast  was  over.  I  well  remember  father's 
laughing  reply  to  her  that  we  had  not  even  heard  that 
he  was  sick,  but  she  insisted  that  she  was  sure  that  she 
was  right  and  that  in  less  than  two  hours  he  would  be 
convinced.  Just  as  we  sat  down  to  the  table,  John 
Ramsey,  a  neighbor,  who  lived  at  the  cross  roads,  half 
a  mile  away,  rapped  on  the  door  and  on  being  admitted, 
he  at  once  told  the  sad  news.  He  had  received  word 
from  Zanesville  that  President  Harrison  was  dead.  Under 
the  circumstances  this  news  was  very  surprising. 

Tyler  became  President  and  soon  broke  with  the  party 
that  had  elected  him,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
I  have  never  known  a  party  in  a  worse  position, 
the  reward  of  its  own  folly.  Tyler  was  not  com- 
mended to  the  party  on  any  worthy  grounds.  How 
unfortunate  it  is  that  one  generation  rarely  learns  by 
the  mistake  of  another!  How  often  these  great  con- 
ventions, after  they  have  nominated  the  head  of  the 
ticket,  lose  their  interest  and  almost  lose  their  heads, 
and  fill  the  second  place  with  little  consideration,  if 
not  by  chance. 

In  the  next  political  campaign,  when  Henry  Clay 
and  James  K.  Polk  were  the  candidates,  we  brothers 
felt  that  we  must  have  a  flagpole  for  our  Clay  banner. 
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The  Whig  pole  had  to  be  ash  because  Clay's  Kentucky- 
estate  was  called  Ashland,  and  the  Democratic  pole 
had  to  be  hickory,  in  memory  of  General  Jackson's 
sobriquet,  "Old  Hickory."  As  I  was  then  fourteen  years 
of  age,  I  had  a  Httle  more  insight  into  national  political 
questions.  We  juvenile  politicians  were  for  Clay  and 
protective  tariff,  and  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
by  the  annexation  of  Texas  with  the  probable  resulting 
Mexican  War,  and  to  show  our  alarm  at  the  danger, 
we  painted  things  red  with  "pokeberries. " 

Though  the  country  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
previous  tomfoolery  campaign,  yet  there  were  still 
plenty  of  spirit  and  undignified  characterizations  of 
candidates.  While  Clay  was  at  heart  opposed  to  slavery, 
yet  an  unfortunate  letter  of  his  turned  many  of  his 
friends  to  an  anti-slavery  candidate  and  elected  Polk, 
which  resulted  in  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  Mex- 
ican War.  But  I  must  forbear,  at  least  for  the  present, 
to  further  extend  these  memories  of  political  campaigns 
and  the  progress  of  the  great  anti-slavery  movement 
in  whic^  our  family  took  deep  interest. 

The  original  hewed-log  Asbury  Church  was  erected  in 
1 8 14,  on  the  upper  north  side  of  the  cemetery  grounds. 
Grandfather  was  the  builder.  My  first  attendance  at 
Sabbath  school,  when  about  eight  years  old,  was  in 
that  old  gloomy  church,  with  its  whole  unpainted  in- 
terior of  dull-brown  wood  color.  My  uncle,  Philip 
Sain,  was  the  teacher.  Most  of  the  seats  were  made 
of  slabs  and  were  without  backs.  The  pulpit  was  un- 
usually high,  after  the  old  English  fashion.  I  have 
often  heard   my   mother   tell  of  a   remarkable  incident 
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that  occurred  in  connection  with  this  pulpit  in  1829, 
the  year  before  she  was  married.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
M.  Trimble,  a  son  of  the  governor,  who  had  just 
graduated  from  Ohio  University,  was  the  pastor.  A 
great  revival  was  in  progress.  Trimble  had  preached 
a  stirring  sermon,  the  altar  was  full  of  mourners,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  wave  of  excitement  he  leaped  over 
the  pulpit  and  landed  in  the  center  of  the  altar  among 
the  seekers.  Twenty-five  years  later  in  my  college  days, 
when  Dr.  Trimble  was  visiting  in  our  home,  I  heard 
mother  twit  him  with  the  story  of  this  incident  at  which 
they  both  had  a  hearty  laugh.  Dr.  Trimble  long  remained 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  Ohio  Methodism. 

The  brick  church,  which  still  stands,  was  erected  on 
the  north  end  of  my  father's  farm  in  1839.  My  first 
recollection  of  it  was  seeing  father  on  the  scaffold  help- 
ing to  put  up  the  barge-board  in  the  gable  over  the 
front  door.  I  had  a  humiliating  experience  at  a  night 
meeting  in  this  church  a  few  months  after  it  was  com- 
pleted. With  the  building  crowded  and  the  air  bad, 
I  had  fallen  to  sleep  in  my  seat.  The  meeting  closed, 
the  audience  retired,  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  the 
door  locked,  leaving  me  in  the  embrace  of  sleep.  After 
about  half  an  hour,  I  woke  up,  bewildered.  It  took 
me  some  time  to  determine  where  I  was  and  to  invent 
a  way  to  get  out.  At  last,  I  climbed  up  to  one  of  the 
windows  and  raised  it  and  jumped  down  to  the  ground, 
and  running  home  I  overtook  the  family,  just  as  they 
were  reaching  the  house.  They  had  had  company  on 
the  way  home  and  had  not  missed  me.  A  little  later, 
when  I  was  eleven  years  of  age,  I  had  another  humil- 
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iating  sleepy-head  experience.  My  Uncle  Philip  Sain 
was  leading  a  church  meeting.  As  the  afternoon  was 
sultry  and  the  meeting  protracted,  I  fell  asleep  with 
my  head  on  my  shoulder.  When  my  uncle  discovered 
me,  he  exclaimed,  "Is  he  dead?"  which  awoke  me  and 
caused  a  sensation. 

In  1 84 1,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Martin  P. 
Kellog,  occurred  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  in  the 
history  of  that  church.  As  I  had  recently  been  con- 
sidering my  relations  to  God  and  what  should  be  the 
trend  of  my  life,  the  influence  of  the  meeting  early  and 
readily  got  hold  of  me.  I  was  among  the  first  to  go  to 
the  altar  to  seek  the  pardon  of  my  sins  and  the  favor 
of  God.  I  soon  found  peace  for  my  soul  and  full  realiza- 
tion that  God  was  my  best  friend.  This  consolation 
became  an  enduring  possession. 

The  preaching  was  of  the  most  stirring  kind.  The 
meetings  continued  to  increase  in  influence  and  power 
for  several  weeks.  At  their  culmination  the  scenes  be- 
came boisterous  and  almost  bewildering.  With  the 
altar  full  of  seekers  and  sympathizing  friends,  some 
were  crying  aloud  for  mercy,  some  were  shouting  praises 
to  God,  and  still  others  were  prostrate  on  the  floor  groan- 
ing in  a  semiconscious  condition.  The  excitement  and 
confusion  seemed  to  be  beyond  control  or  even  com- 
prehension. The  results  of  the  meeting  were  manifest 
in  the  marked  reconstruction  of  many  lives  and  in  the 
increased  membership  of  the  church.  While  some  ran 
well  for  only  a  season,  the  great  majority  continued 
faithful.  Camp  meetings  were  held  each  summer  some- 
where within  reach,  to  which  our  family  would  go  for 
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a  part  or  all  of  the  meeting.     These  meetings  were  also 
occasions  of  much  interest  and  of  great  excitement. 

During  the  years  of  my  boyhood  and  youth,  my 
brothers  and  I  regularly  attended  Sunday  school.  The 
teacher  selected  the  lesson  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 
Much  of  the  time  each  Sabbath  was  given  by  the  teacher 
to  hearing  verses  recited  by  members  of  the  class.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  me  to  recite  fifty  verses  a 
Sabbath.  One  of  the  interesting  parts  of  the  school 
was  the  library,  from  which  we  were  permitted  to  draw 
books  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  The  school  began  at 
nine  o'clock  and  was  dismissed  about  ten.  The  half 
hour  between  that  and  preaching  service  was  spent  by 
the  whole  school  going  in  a  kind  of  procession  to  Mrs. 
Ijams's  spring,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  where  the  boys 
served  water  to  the  girls  out  of  dippers  and  tin  cups, 
then  all  returned  for  church.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  recall 
this  practice  and  some  others,  that  the  youths  of  that 
neighborhood  were  more  than  usually  polite. 

Our  winter  evenings  were  generally  spent  aroimd  the 
cheerful  fire,  father  reading  or  resting  from  the  day's 
toil,  mother  knitting,  and  we  boys  reading  or  studying. 
Thus  we  had  in  our  plain  farm  home  our  own  nodes 
amhrosiancB,  with  the  cheerful  firelight  from  the  open 
hearth,  and  our  minds  traveling  with  Cortes  into  Mexico, 
with  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  or  with  Napoleon  over 
Europe.  My  memory  goes  back  to  those  evenings  with 
gratitude  to  the  kind  Providence  that  guarded  me  from 
the  mental  debaucheries  of  sensational  fiction,  especially 
such  as  was  in  the  experimental  stage.  I  reveled  in  the 
standard   works  of  fiction,   biography,   travel,   and  his- 
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tory.  This  order  was  often  pleasantly  varied  by  family 
visiting  aijd  the  serving  of  apples  and  nuts,  a  fine  supply 
of  hickory  nuts  and  walnuts  having  been  gathered  in 
the  fall,  as  a  kind  of  frolic,  and  hulled  and  dried  for  winter 
use.  It  required  the  fall  and  early  winter  to  gather 
and  store  the  apples  and  vegetables  for  winter,  chop 
and  haul  the  winter's  wood,  gather  and  husk  the  corn, 
and  tramp  out,  winnow,  and  market  the  wheat  and 
oats.  These  lines  of  work  were  closed  by  hog-killing, 
in  which  several  neighbors  joined.  Usually,  many  more 
hogs  were  killed  than  were  needed  by  the  family.  These 
were  taken  to  Zanesville  for  the  packers.  Those  for 
home  use  were  cut  up  and  the  better  parts  were  cured 
by  salt,  brine,  and  smoke  for  summer  use,  and  other 
portions  were  made  into  sausage  and  head-cheese,  or 
souse. 

After  the  material  preparations  were  made  for  winter, 
we  were  started  to  school  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  generally  we  were  able  to  continue  only  two 
or  three  months  each  winter.  The  first  schoolhouse 
of  the  district.  No.  6,  was  located  on  my  Grandfather 
Coff man's  farm,  half  a  mile  south  of  the  church.  This 
building  was  of  round  logs  and  had  a  large  fireplace 
and  other  equipments  after  the  fashion  of  the  rude 
cabins  of  the  pioneers.  This  building  was  erected  in 
1811,  and  my  mother's  school  days  were  spent  here. 
I  treasure  in  my  library  one  of  mother's  schoolbooks, 
published  in  1809,  entitled  The  Columbian  Orator. 
Among  its  selections  is  the  young  orator's  speech  be- 
ginning You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage. 
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This  schoolhouse  had  been  removed  before  my  day 
and  the  school  transferred  to  a  house  a  few  rods  north 
of  the  church  as  a  temporary  arrangement.  A  more 
central  site  was  selected  on  a  wooded  knoll  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  church.  I  have  lived  to  see  four  successive 
schoolhouses  on  this  new  site.  One  is  just  now  being 
finished.  The  first  one  was  of  logs,  the  fireplace  being 
superseded  by  a  stove.  A  single  log  was  removed  from 
each  side  of  the  building  and  a  long,  narrow  one-pane 
sash  was  inserted.  Below  these  narrow  windows,  wide 
poplar  boards  were  fastened  to  the  wall  in  a  slanting 
form  as  writing  desks.  The  boys  sat  on  the  north  side 
and  the  girls  on  the  south.  The  seats  were  rude  and 
without  backs,  so  those  sitting  at  the  desks  faced  out- 
ward. In  this  building  fifty  or  more  pupils  were  crowded, 
from  four  or  five  years  of  age  to  eighteen  or  twenty. 
Here  is  where  my  first  years  of  schooling  were  spent. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  classes  except  in  reading 
and  spelling,  as  there  was  no  uniformity  of  books  and 
no  attempt  at  grading.  The  teacher  came  to  the  pupil's 
seat  or  called  the  pupil  to  his  desk  to  hear  him  recite 
each  day  and  to  give  him  a  lesson  for  the  next  day. 
Bright  pupils  could  go  as  fast  as  they  chose;  and  dull 
ones  were  not  driven  beyond  their  ability.  Like  other 
bad  systems,  this  one  had  the  advantage  of  its  defects. 
Later  and  better  teachers  improved  these  bad  methods 
by  grading  and  class  work. 

We  constructed  our  own  writing  books  of  blank  paper 
which  we  ruled  and  stitched  together,  using  heavy  brown 
paper  for  cover.  The  teacher  "set  the  copy"  and  the 
quality  of  his  penmanship  was  one  of  the  chief  accom- 
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plishments  and  tests  of  qualification  of  the  "master" 
of  that  period.  He  had  also  to  keep  a  good  sharp  pen- 
knife, and  spend  much  of  his  time  in  making  and  mend- 
ing goosequill  pens;  pupils  were  permitted  to  call  on 
him  for  this  service  at  almost  any  time. 

In  1844  the  log  schoolhouse  gave  place  to  one  of  sand- 
stone, which,  on  accoimt  of  the  disintegrating  quality 
of  the  stone,  had  to  be  superseded  by  a  frame  building 
in  1872.  In  my  early  school  days  the  master  kept  above 
his  desk  a  well  seasoned  rod,  and  he  frequently  used  it 
vigorously  on  quite  large  boys  and  girls.  The  ferule 
was  also  a  means  of  correction.  Sometimes  ridiculous 
methods  were  used  to  bring  a  pupil  to  contempt.  I 
well  remember  when  Robert  W.  Manley,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  required  to  sit  on  the  floor  under  the 
master's  table  facing  the  school.  But  suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  made  that  humble  seat  a  throne  of  greater  power 
than  that  of  the  teacher,  for  by  his  innocent  antics  and 
expressive  face  he  fully  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  school.  When  I  was  about  ten  years  of  age  James 
Sperry  was  the  teacher  of  a  summer  school  which  was 
made  up  largely  of  the  younger  pupils.  He  lived  near 
the  schoolhouse,  and  one  afternoon  he  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  school  at  his  home  which  closed  with 
a  somewhat  bountiful  supper.  I  was  present  with  a 
younger  brother,  for  whom  I  felt  somewhat  responsible. 
Imagine  my  surprise  at  the  long  supper  table,  near  the 
close  of  the  meal,  when  my  brother  broke  down  crying; 
when  asked  what  was  the  matter  he  exclaimed,  "O, 
I  can't  eat  any  more!" 

Noah    Webster's    spelling    book,    published    in    1829, 
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was  in  general  use  in  my  early  school  days.  The  spell- 
ing exercise  was  one  of  general  interest.  Each  school 
day  was  closed  by  the  older  pupils  forming  in  a  long 
line  for  a  spelling  match.  Whenever  a  word  was  in- 
correctly spelled  it  was  passed  to  those  below  in  succession 
till  some  one  spelled  it  correctly,  and  he  was  advanced 
above  those  who  had  missed.  Sometimes  a  whole  evening 
was  given  to  a  spelling  school,  which  was  conducted 
with  much  spirit.  Occasionally  one  school  district 
would  compete  with  another  in  a  spelling  match,  which 
excited  intense  rivalry  and  enthusiasm. 

The  series  of  readers,  prepared  by  President  McGuffey, 
of  the  State  University  at  Athens,  was  in  general  use. 
Kirkham's  English  Grammar  was  studied  by  a  few  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils.  Uriah  Park's  Arithmetic 
prevailed  at  the  same  time.  This  was  natural,  as  Mr. 
Park  lived  in  Zanesville,  being  editor  of  the  leading 
county  newspaper.  The  instruction  in  arithmetic  was 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  showing  how  to  solve  indi- 
vidual problems  instead  of  mastering  the  principles  of 
the  science.  This  scrappy  knowledge  was  easily  for- 
gotten from  one  short  winter's  school  to  another.  Lack 
of  thoroughness  and  lack  of  advancement  so  discouraged 
me  that  at  the  close  of  the  term  I  resolved  to  master 
arithmetic  at  home  without  a  teacher,  during  odd  hours 
the  following  spring  and  summer.  So  I  made  a  blank 
book  with  pasteboard  cover  for  engrossing  the  solution 
of  every  problem  in  arithmetic.  This  key  was  satis- 
factorily completed  and  I  stUl  retain  my  book  as  a 
treasure. 

I  also  studied  at  home  Huntington's  Geography,  which 
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I  greatly  enjoyed.  It  included  a  set  of  astronomical 
cuts  illustrating  the  orbits  and  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  These  I  studied  with  great  interest.  As 
a  favorite  position  on  a  hot  summer  day,  I  would  lie 
on  my  back  in  the  yard  on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree  and  imagine  that  I  could  in  that  position  better 
apprehend  the  relations  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Many  an  hour  have  I  thus  musingly  sailed 
among  the  planets  and  starry  worlds.  About  this  time 
an  itinerant  teacher  conducted  a  night  school  of 
geography  in  the  schoolhouse,  in  which  the  leading 
facts  of  the  sciences  were  chanted  in  chorus.  These 
exercises  gave  us  pleasure  and  helped  to  fix  the  data  in 
our  minds. 

In  these  ways  I  made  up  for  lack  of  satisfactory  school 
opportunities.  Father  and  mother  did  not  incline  to 
employ  much  outside  help,  and  so  after  I  had  attained 
an  age  sufficient  to  be  of  use  at  home  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  house  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  get  to  school  more 
than  a  few  months  each  year.  But  with  a  taste  for 
reading  and  study  and  generous  home  encouragement 
this  did  not  prove  a  great  disadvantage. 

My  taste  for  reading  was  stimulated  and  somewhat 
guided  by  frequent  visits  with  an  invalid  young  man, 
Thomas  Brookover,  who  was  a  great  reader  of  good 
books.  His  mother  was  a  poor  widow,  and  this  lame 
son,  unable  to  help  support  the  family,  seemed  to  almost 
live  on  books.  He  was  the  sage  of  the  neighborhood, 
a  kind  of  literary  prodigy,  shedding  a  sort  of  wise  benedic- 
tion upon  all  his  associates.  We  were  fortunately  pro- 
vided with  a  few  well-selected  books  of  history,  biography, 
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and  fiction;  and  our  newspapers  were  first  the  National 
Intelligencer,  then  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate.  I  am  profoundly  thank- 
ful that  no  sensational  publications  were  brought  into 
the  home. 


CHAPTER  IV 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  YOUTH 

The  periods  of  a  continuous  life  so  blend  with  each 
other  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  where  one  ends  and 
another  begins.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  terms  which 
designate  them.  It  is  only  in  a  general  way  that  we 
can  tell  where  childhood  ends  and  youth  begins  and 
where  youth  ends  and  manhood  begins.  While  these 
periods  are  transitional  and  often  overlapping,  yet  as 
we  enter  on  youth  we  reasonably  expect  a  quantum 
more  of  maturity  and  the  consideration  of  the  more 
sober  problems.  Life  is  measured  by  years,  and  these 
too  are  made  up  of  blending  periods.  Spring  at  one 
time  ruthlessly  lapses  into  winter,  at  another  courageously 
bounds  into  summer.  Likewise  youth  sometimes  falls 
back  into  the  frivolity  of  childhood  and  again  rebounds 
into  the  sober  thinking  of  mature  years.  So  the  youth- 
ful period  upon  which  we  are  now  entering  must  not 
be  too  strictly  defined.  To-day  it  looks  backward, 
to-morrow  it  looks  forward.  It  is  a  transitional  period 
for  shaking  off  the  habiliment  of  the  past  and  outfitting 
for  the  work  of  the  future.  It  is  made  up  of  detached 
incidents  and  blending  plans.  It  is  characterized  by 
regretted  errors  and  better  resolves,  baffling  discourage- 
ments and  buoyant  hopes,  listless  musings  and  rugged 
work,  till  at  last  the  trend  of  life  becomes  virile,  having 
fixed   purposes   and   a   settled   vocation.      To   properly 
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guide  in  the  hazardous  transitions  of  youth  taxes  the 
affection  and  wisdom  of  the  best  parents. 

As  I  look  backward  to  my  own  risky  youth  and  the 
guardianship  of  my  devoted  parents,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  task,  and 
with  the  prudence  and  skill  of  the  parental  methods 
as  they  gradually  relaxed  from  the  complete  servility 
of  childhood  into  the  suggestive  advice  and  wise  counsel 
given  to  budding  manhood.  I  do  not  think  their  task 
was  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  average  of  well- 
meaning  parents,  and  yet  as  I  recall  their  cooperative 
work  for  their  children,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with 
its  difficulties  and  its  loving  wisdom. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this  connection,  to 
give  some  further  account  of  our  home  life,  and  a  brief 
sketch  of  our  parents  from  the  standpoint  of  a  son. 
During  most  of  my  early  youth  we  lived  on  the  beauti- 
ful "Carper  Farm,"  near  the  church.  In  my  fifteenth 
year  father  purchased  from  the  heirs  the  homestead  of 
my  grandfather,  which  joined  on  the  south.  He  also 
reconstructed  and  modernized  the  large  house  that 
grandfather  had  built  mostly  with  his  own  hands.  At 
the  lower  edge  of  a  large  and  beautiful  yard  sloping 
gently  toward  the  south  was  a  strong  spring  of  cool 
and  refreshing  water,  walled  up  four  feet  square,  where 
hung  the  ancient  gourd.  Above  the  house  extended  a 
large  orchard  of  several  hundred  apple  and  peach  trees, 
and  along  nearby  fence  rows  were  cherry  trees  of  several 
varieties.  In  front  of  the  house  was  the  country  road, 
and  at  the  rear  a  large  bam  and  stables  for  live  stock. 
The  farm  contained  about  three  hundred  acres. 
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In  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of  domestic  fowl  and 
farmyard  animals,  the  dporyard  and  barnyard  were 
enlivened  by  white  rabbits  and  tame  pigeons,  strutting 
turkeys,  chattering  guinea  fowls,  waddling  and  awkward 
muscovy  ducks,  and  proud  and  squawking  peacocks. 
In  all  the  early  years  of  our  family  history  father  had 
labored  on  the  farm  in  summer  and  worked  at  his  trade 
in  the  shop  in  winter,  but  later  the  shop  was  given  up 
and  all  his  time  was  given  to  the  farm. 

In  the  lifetime  of  our  parents  the  home  and  church 
were  closely  related.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  in 
these  days  that  both  father  and  mother  joined  the  church 
in  their  fathers'  homes.  The  home  life  and  church  life 
were  closer  and  more  reciprocally  helpful  in  those  days 
than  in  these.  Their  education  was  limited  to  the  three 
R's,  which  was  the  best  that  their  day  afforded.  Feel- 
ing their  own  lack,  they  early  talked  and  planned  for 
better  opportunities  for  their  children. 

Father  was  a  very  industrious  man,  and  his  handling 
of  tools  was  quick  and  deft.  I  never  saw  a  man  who 
could  turn  off  work  more  rapidly  and  successfully.  His 
was  the  plane  of  action  rather  than  planning,  yet  he 
was  not  hasty  in  taking  up  a  new  line  of  work,  but  when 
taken  up  it  went  with  vim.  He  quickly  decided  ques- 
tions and  went  on  to  something  else.  He  was  modest 
but  courageous,  a  better  listener  than  conversationalist. 
He  was  more  considerate  of  others  than  himself,  and 
his  patience  was  worthy  of  all  commendation.  He  was 
quick  to  see  and  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  that  with 
a  courage  almost  reckless.  I  never  knew  him  to  fail 
in   whatever   sudden   danger   arose   in   such   matters   as 
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felling  trees,  fording  swollen  streams,  or  breaking  wild 
and  vicious  colts.  His  mind  and  hands  were  always 
ready  for  the  exigency.  The  mastery  was  his,  however 
thrilling  the  experience.  I  never  heard  him  use  a  pro- 
fane or  vulgar  word,  but  to  turn  away  wrath  with  a  soft 
answer  was  his  habit.  We  familiarly  say,  "By  grace 
we  are  saved,"  but  we,  the  children  of  James  J.  King, 
had  a  perpetual  example  in  him  of  its  truth  from  our 
cradle  to  his  grave.  The  religious  side  of  his  life  was 
so  genuine  and  sweet  that  it  seemed  native  to  him. 
It  was  never  demonstrative,  but  ever  abiding.  His  soul's 
manna  was  often  gathered  at  the  twilight  hour  in  a 
quiet  nook  in  the  shop  or  bam,  or  from  a  bower  of  vines. 
His  secret  devotions  were  most  importunate.  Many 
times  in  my  boyhood  have  I  accidentally  come  upon 
him  in  those  seasons  of  divine  communion,  and  heard 
him  in  semiaudible  tones  pouring  forth  his  soul  in  adora- 
tion or  struggling  importunities  like  Jacob  of  old,  and 
I  would  slip  away  admiring  him  and  condemning  myself. 
Father's  manner  of  conducting  family  worship  was 
very  .sympathetic  and  winning.  One  of  the  most  sacred 
and  hallowed  memories  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  of 
which  I  can  never  be  disinherited,  is  the  hearing  of  hun- 
dreds of  times  in  the  family  worship,  after  a  Scripture 
lesson,  the  sweet  and  plaintive  voice  of  my  father  leading 
in  singing  one  of  the  familiar  hymns  beginning  "A 
charge  to  keep  I  have,"  "When  I  can  read  my  title 
clear,"  "From  every  stormy  wind  that  blows,"  "There 
is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,"  "Rock  of  ages,  cleft 
for  me,"  "Come,  thou  Fount  of  every  blessing." 

Mother's    mental    qualities    and    habits    were    quite 
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different  from  father's,  yet  they  supplemented  each 
other  in  a  beautiful  harmony.  Her  mind  was  strong 
and  well  poised,  and  her  memory  was  remarkable.  Her 
problems  took  in  a  wide  range  and  were  solved  by  care- 
ful study.  In  her  work  she  was  slow  and  painstaking; 
in  her  housekeeping  she  was  scrupulously  neat.  What- 
ever she  undertook  was  done  with  exactness  and  thor- 
oughness. Her  sewing  and  lettering  were  at  once  neat 
and  firm.  She  was  far-reaching  in  her  grasp  of  subjects, 
and  her  judgment  was  excellent.  In  conversation  she 
was  equally  entertaining  to  young  and  to  old,  illiterate 
and  educated.  I  remember  with  what  fascination  in 
childhood  I  listened  to  her  stories  of  pioneer  life  among 
the  Indians  and  wild  animals,  in  the  majestic  forest 
and  the  frolicsome  sugar  camp. 

She  was  always  interested  to  do  what  she  could  to 
put  the  important  interests  of  the  family  and  of  the 
neighborhood  on  a  solid  basis.  She  tried  to  perpetuate 
the  standards  of  the  neighborhood  by  keeping  up  the 
church  and  school  and  cemetery.  The  present  good 
condition  of  the  cemetery  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of 
her  early  influence  and  Brother  Isaac's  later  interest. 
When  the  decrepitude  of  age  demanded  the  sale  of 
the  old  farm  she  would  not  consent  to  accepting  a  fine 
price  which  was  offered,  because  the  man  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  church.  We  tried  to  show  her  that 
she  could  not  control  future  sales  even  if  she  did  sell 
to  a  churchman  now.  Several  years  afterward  she 
willingly  sold  for  three  thousand  dollars  less  to  a  satis- 
factory purchaser. 

The  temperaments  of  our  parents  were  so  different 
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one  would  naturally  anticipate  that  their  alliance  would 
not  be  happy,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more 
forbearing  and  loving  companionship.  Their  union  was 
conspicuously  a  love  match,  and  whatever  the  trials 
and  strains  of  life,  the  flame  never  grew  less.  In  addi- 
tion to  personal  affection,  their  qualities  beautifully 
supplemented  each  other.  Where  one  was  weak  the 
other  was  strong,  and  they  reciprocally  appreciated  their 
limitations  as  well  as  their  gifts.  I  always  felt  that  it 
was  providential  that  their  temperaments  were  so  nearly 
the  counterpart  of  each  other,  for  thus  the  united  head 
of  the  family  presented  broader  sympathies  and  better- 
poised  intellectual  views  and  plans  than  could  have 
been  reached  had  they  been  more  alike.  Indeed,  their 
very  differences  in  feeling  and  judgment  were  at  once 
a  mutual  check  upon  each  other  and  a  mutual  discipline. 
Mother  planned  for  the  future  and  father  for  the  present. 
Though  our  parents  were  plain  and  frugal,  they  were 
true  and  worthy,  and  devoted  to  each  other  and  to  us. 
Rarely  were  children  more  fortunate  in  selecting  their 
parents.  Besides  our  advantage  in  respect  to  heredity 
our  environments  were  made  as  good  as  possible.  All 
essentials  in  the  way  of  equipments,  opportunities,  asso- 
ciations, health,  and  morals  were  well  looked  after. 

Our  parents  agreed  in  all  self-denials  that  they  felt 
would  benefit  their  children.  Their  children,  day  and 
night,  early  and  late,  were  the  objects  of  their  solicitude. 
In  every  sacrifice  and  labor  their  buoyant  faith  said, 

"...  'tis  the  martyrdom  to-day 
Brings  victory  to-morrow." 

As  the  reward  of  their  affection  and  effective  training 
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they,  in  the  main,  secured  what  they  wanted  from  us, 
and  what  they  wanted  us  to  do.  Their  methods  of 
managing  us  were  very  different,  yet  both  won  their 
way  surprisingly  well.  In  no  sense  were  we  children 
imder  oppressive  surveillance,  for  I  believe  we  had  our 
own  way  quite  as  much  as  was  for  our  good.  While  I 
cannot  claim  that  our  obedience  was  as  gracious  and  com- 
plete as  it  should  have  been,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  more  cordial  and  effective  than  that  of  the  average 
children.  The  permanence  of  their  influence  over  us 
was  evidence  of  the  worth  of  their  methods.  I  am  very 
sure  that  we  children  continued  to  coimsel  with  our 
parents  longer  and  more  frequently  than  any  I  have 
ever  known.  In  my  own  case  I  regularly  secured  the 
consent  of  my  parents  in  every  important  step  in  life, 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  have  a  conference,  up  to 
the  time  of  my  coming  to  Iowa  in  1862,  when  I  was 
thirty-two  years  old.  These  family  consultations  before 
taking  steps  were  important,  partly  to  get  counsel,  but 
mainly  to  show  filial  respect,  and  they  were  surely  very 
useful. 

I  can  claim  no  merit  for  climbing  out  of  poverty  nor 
for  successfully  combating  the  handicap  of  riches,  for 
I  was  brought  up  in  neither  penury  nor  affluence;  my 
parents  were  what  were  called  "well-to-do  people."  I 
was  blessed  with  a  happy  childhood  and  a  well-regulated 
youth;  my  surroundings  were  wholesome;  everything 
about  was  good  and  substantial;  but  our  mode  of  life 
was  frugal;  no  waste  or  extravagance  was  permitted. 
Mother  had  discarded  a  wealthy  and  popular  suitor  for 
a  plain  man  whom  she  admired  and  loved.    They  started 
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in  a  very  plain  way,  but  gradually  accumulated  property 
till  they  became  fairly  well  off. 

Each  winter  before  starting  to  school  fall  work  on 
the  farm  had  to  be  completed  and  winter  clothes  made 
for  the  family.  The  garments  were  all  made  at  home 
and  of  homespun  cloth,  except  the  linen  and  cotton.  A 
tailoress  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth  DoUings  was  regularly 
employed  in  the  home  to  make  our  clothing,  though 
occasionally  we  had  a  Sunday  coat  made  by  a  profes- 
sional tailor.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing up  the  clothing  in  the  way  of  cleanliness  and  repair. 

Father  had  been  quite  interested  in  stock  raising  in 
the  line  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  fatted  ones 
were  sold  on  foot  or  killed  and  marketed  about  the 
holidays,  and  aU  others  were  cared  for  during  the  winter, 
making  considerable  rough  out-of-doors  work  for  father 
and  us  boys  during  the  winter.  Our  school  work  was 
necessarily  thus  interrupted,  so  that  we  older  ones  rarely 
got  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  months  in  school 
each  winter.  On  this  account  I  did  not  get  much  further 
in  school  studies  than  the  three  R's,  including  geography 
and  English  grammar.  By  this  time  most  of  these  were 
well  taught  in  school,  and  I  became  quite  familiar  with 
them. 

In  the  autimin  we  had  our  husking  bees,  nutting  bees, 
apple-cuttings,  and  later  spelling  matches  between  ad- 
jacent districts.  Having  no  sisters,  I  saw  very  little 
of  girls  except  in  the  above  gatherings,  or  in  visiting 
with  cousins  in  their  homes  or  mine.  So  I  knew  little 
of  life  from  their  point  of  view,  and  I  was  quite  reserved 
in  their  presence. 
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It  was  one  of  our  practices  to  read  aloud  at  home  of 
evenings,  one  of  us  volunteering  or  being  drafted  for 
this  purpose.  This  proved  to  be  good  exercise  both  for 
the  reader  and  the  hearers.  I  fear  this  beautiful  art  of 
reading  aloud  is  losing  hold  on  our  families.  We  have 
very  little  time,  and  possibly  less  taste,  for  such  employ- 
ments. With  our  picture  shows,  automobile  rides,  our 
social  functions,  and  our  society  engagements  of  all 
sorts,  few  families  get  a  chance  to  spend  an  evening 
together.  Indeed,  the  tendency  to  disintegrate  the 
family  seems  to  exist  in  the  parents  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren. A  movement  to  recover  such  a  lost  art  as  reading 
aloud  in  the  family  would  conserve  health,  family  ties, 
and  enlightenment.  The  abundant  good  periodical  lit- 
erature of  the  day  and  the  rich  storehouse  of  the  past 
lie  open  to  us,  inviting  the  trained  voice  and  the  listen- 
ing ear.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  some 
competent  and  friendly  guidance  in  selecting  the  read- 
ing of  a  fairly  intelligent  boy,  especially  when  books 
and  periodical  literature  are  so  abundant  and  attractive. 
And  I  would  lay  much  stress  on  the  hearing  of  good 
literature,  well  read,  and  the  interspersing  of  such  read- 
ing with  comments  on  the  style  and  subject-matter. 

In  my  early  life  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
planning  my  lifework.  The  matter  of  selecting  a  voca- 
tion was  only  occasionally  considered  and  that  not  very 
seriously.  I  incidentally  got  a  trend  in  this  direction 
that  illustrated  how  a  very  small  incident  will  grow 
upon  a  susceptible  mind  until  it  becomes  quite  potent 
and  apparently  the  exclusive  thing  for  which  one  has 
taste  or  fitness.     My  Uncle  David  Munch  occasionally 
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visited  in  our  home.  His  coming  was  always  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  us  boys.  As  he  was  from  the  city, 
we  had  great  respect  for  his  suggestions  irrespective  of 
their  real  merit. 

At  one  of  these  visits  my  uncle  and  father  were  sitting 
by  the  open  fire,  incidentally  discussing  eligible  lines 
of  business,  while  we  boys  were  sitting  admiringly  lis- 
tening near  by.  One  of  the  men  incidentally  remarked 
that  the  tanning  business  had  decided  points  of  ad- 
vantage, as  in  that  business  everything  was  utilized. 
The  hide  was  used  for  leather,  the  hair  for  plastering, 
the  feet  for  glue,  the  horns  for  combs,  and  the  refuse 
for  fertilizing — everything  was  saved.  "Yes,"  said  the 
other,  "that  surely  is  a  very  economical  business."  I 
sat  drinking  in  the  suggestions,  having  great  confidence 
in  the  opinion  of  both  my  father  and  my  imcle.  The 
more  I  thought  of  their  conversation  the  stronger  hold 
it  got  on  me.  The  next  time  I  went  to  Mount  Sterling 
for  the  mail,  I  hospitably  entertained  the  subject  on 
the  way.  When  I  reached  the  town  I  turned  my  horse 
a  block  to  the  left  to  the  tanyard  of  Mr.  Rutledge.  I 
alighted  and  went  in  and  admiringly  inspected  the  whole 
establishment.  I  looked  into  the  mysterious  depths  of 
the  tan  vats,  enjoyed  the  grinding  of  the  bark,  witnessed 
the  smooth  and  graceful  scraping  of  the  hides  with  the 
long  knife  of  the  tanner;  even  the  odors  of  the  place 
seemed  refreshing,  and  finally  I  saw  great  advantage 
in  living  in  town.  As  I  rode  home  in  the  twilight  of 
the  evening  the  subject  grew  upon  me.  The  next  time 
I  went  to  the  post  office  I  looked  longingly  toward  the 
tanyard.     When  I  went  to  another  and  larger  town  I 
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paid  my  respects  to  the  tanyard  to  inspect  the  larger 
plant  with  its  improvements.  I  was  still  more  con- 
vinced that  father  and  uncle  were  wise  in  their  sugges- 
tions. The  start  of  this  conviction  was  when  I  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  and  it  remained  with  me, 
hospitably  entertained,  for  years.  I  could  not  pass  a 
tanyard  anywhere  without  feeling  the  impulse.  If  other 
circumstances  had  favored,  I  surely  would  have  been 
a  tanner.  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  it  would  not  have 
been  a  good  choice,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  of  how  small  and  incidental  the  influence  may  be 
that  often  sets  the  mind  toward  a  vocation,  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  beguiled  into  thinking  that  that  calling 
is  the  especial  one  for  which  our  tastes  and  capacities 
are  best  suited,  without  realizing  how  we  ourselves  had 
unconsciously  coached  and  developed  our  supposed 
native  proclivity. 

The  same  misconception  often  occurs  in  regard  to  taste 
or  lack  of  taste  for  certain  studies.  This  too  I  found 
illustrated  in  my  own  experience.  Before  really  starting 
to  prepare  for  college  I  thought  that  if  I  had  any  special 
talent  for  any  particular  line  of  study,  it  was  for  math- 
ematics, and  I  had  felt  that  I  could  get  lessons  and 
good  grades  there  more  quickly  and  easily  than  else- 
where. But  in  preparation  for  college  and  during  the 
first  year  in  college  I  was  fully  impressed  that  my  taste 
for  language  was  far  greater  than  I  had  realized;  then  a 
little  later,  when  I  was  introduced  to  the  natural  sciences, 
I  foimd  that  these  completely  captured  me,  so  that 
for  a  year  or  so  I  planned  to  make  one  of  them  a  specialty 
for  life;  then  toward  the  close  of  the  college  course,  when 
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we  reached  philosophical  subjects,  I  was  still  more  pleased 
with  this  line  of  work  and  fully  impressed  that  this  was 
my  field.  Without  my  guidance  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  field  of  philosophy  became  my  special  department 
as  teacher  in  after  years,  and  it  was  very  congenial. 

Thus  I  think  youths  are  often  beguiled  into  thinking 
they  have  much  or  little  talent  for  different  subjects 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  have  given  them 
correspondingly  much  or  little  attention.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  my  experience  of  about  equal  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  different  lines  of  college  work  is  applicable 
to  the  great  majority  of  people,  at  the  same  time  I  recog- 
nize that  there  are  persons  of  stronger  capability  in  one 
or  more  directions  and  correspondingly  weaker  ones  in 
others;  yet  from  an  educational  standpoint,  confirmed 
by  considerable  breadth  of  observation  and  by  many 
special  examples,  I  am  convinced  that  even  with  such 
persons  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  their  mental 
strength  and  success  in  life  if  they  were  to  give  their 
weaker  faculties  their  proportionate  amount  of  training 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  greater  strength  of  the  whole 
man. 

Though  the  blacksmith  needs  a  strong  right  arm  to 
wield  his  hammer,  yet  that  strong  arm  needs  a  strong 
and  healthy  body  to  reenforce  and  wield  that  arm.  To 
make  the  most  of  his  vocation  he  needs  a  trained  eye, 
good  digestion,  prudent  habits,  an  alert  mind,  and  an 
upright  character.  All  these  help  him  as  a  blacksmith. 
And,  too,  he  has  other  relations  than  those  of  his  shop. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  family,  and  possibly  of  the  church; 
he  is  a  citizen  of  his  community  or  municipality,  and  of 
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the  State,  and  is  possibly  associated  with  other  helpful 
organizations,  for  all  of  which  he  needs  time  and  capability. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  how  easily  we  may  misjudge, 
at  immature  periods  of  life,  let  me  again  draw  upon  my 
own  experience  in  an  entirely  different  line.  While 
attending  the  country  school  in  my  "teens,"  on  a  cer- 
tain spring  morning  as  I  sat  musing  in  the  schoolroom 
facing  the  girls  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  a  stray 
thought  popped  into  my  mind  that  a  certain  girl  facing 
me  might  some  time  make  me  a  good  wife.  The  thought, 
though  well  defined  and  striking  at  that  moment,  was 
never  followed  up  or  acted  upon  in  the  slightest  degree. 
But  whether  it  was  a  well-bom  or  an  ill-bom  thought 
does  not  matter;  it  was  never  forgotten.  Years 
went  by — a  half  dozen  of  them — and  when  I  was  about 
half  through  college,  I  was  at  home  attending  the  old 
church,  and  at  the  close  of  service  I  met  the  same  woman, 
with  others.  I  confess  I  was  staggered  and  almost  fear 
I  betrayed  my  embarrassment.  The  question  that 
struck  me  so  hard  was,  "Am  I  the  same  William  F. 
King  who  years  before  had  even  a  stray  thought  that 
that  woman  might  some  time  make  me  a  good  wife?"  I 
could  not  believe  that  such  could  have  been  the  case. 
I  could  not  realize  the  continuity  of  my  own  identity. 
I  thought  certainly  I  must  have  been  changed  into 
somebody  else.  She  was  so  very  uninteresting.  Her 
face  was  about  as  destitute  of  expression  as  the  full- 
orbed  moon  or  a  bowl  of  milk.  So  at  certain  periods  of 
our  lives  we  do  almost  develop  ourselves  into  some  one 
else,  old  things  do  pass  away  and  we  become  new  crea- 
tures.    I  hope  these  personal  experiences  will  not  em- 
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barrass  any  of  my  readers,  and,  further,  that  they  may 
help  others  in  like  conditions. 

While  I  am  in  this  line  of  sentimental  narration  I 
will  venture  to  name  another  and  more  agreeable  youth- 
ful experience  at  the  same  old  church.  It  was  the  custom 
for  the  yoimg  men  at  the  close  of  the  night  service  to 
stand  about  the  door  of  the  church  and  offer  occasionally 
to  gallant  the  yoimg  ladies  home.  I  had  never  made 
a  venture  of  this  kind,  however  prevalent  the  custom 
with  others.  My  friend  and  teacher,  Wellington  T. 
Harvey,  had  a  sister,  Mary  Cenith,  whom  he  regularly 
attended  to  and  from  chtirch,  whom  I  highly  admired. 
On  a  certain  Sunday  evening  without  any  previous 
arrangement  I  ventured  to  offer  to  escort  her  home,  a 
mile  and  a  half  away.  To  my  surprise,  she  kindly  ac- 
cepted, leaving  her  brother  to  follow  on  later  by  himself. 
I  name  this  incident,  not  for  anything  in  itself  worthy 
of  remark,  but  to  call  attention  to  a  coincidence  on  the 
way.  We  had  a  pleasant  moonlight  walk  for  the  first 
mile;  when  we  reached  Kent's  Run,  a  considerable  stream 
that  We  had  to  cross  by  a  long  foot-log,  we  were  here 
overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower  of  rain.  We  ran  under 
a  very  large  leaning  sycamore  tree,  and  while  we  stood 
there  for  a  few  minutes  the  moon  again  broke  through 
the  clouds,  producing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rain- 
bows that  I  ever  saw.  While  we  were  standing  im- 
pressed by  the  remarkable  phenomenon,  her  brother, 
Wellington,  overtook  us  and  suggested  that  a  rainbow 
could  be  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  moon  when  in  proper 
position,  just  as  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  While  that 
did  not  prove  to  be  a  "bow  of  promise"  for  us,  it  never- 
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theless  accentuated  for  me  the  coincidence  of  its  appear- 
ance at  the  time  of  my  first  venture  in  gallanting.  The 
impressiveness  of  that  rainbow  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  I  have  never  seen  another  at  night  in  eighty-three 
years. 

Before  the  completion  of  railroads  from  the  Eastern 
cities  across  the  mountains  into  Ohio,  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  were  in  the  habit  of  driving  their  cattle  and 
hogs  in  large  droves  from  Ohio  to  the  seaboard  cities, 
or  at  least  to  a  point  where  they  could  ship  on  cars. 
Father  engaged  in  this  business  from  1848  to  1852.  In 
his  first  trip  Uncle  William  Coffman  and  he  were  partners. 
They  started  with  about  one  thousand  hogs  for  Balti- 
more. Soon  after  they  set  out  the  stock  was  divided 
into  two  droves  according  to  their  speed  in  travel,  and 
Uncle  William  went  on  ahead  with  the  faster  ones  and 
father  and  I  remained  back  with  the  slower  ones.  We 
crossed  the  Ohio  River  at  Moundsville,  West  Virginia, 
where  I  visited  and  explored  within  and  without  one 
of  the  largest  conical  prehistoric  mounds  in  the  country. 
It  was  covered  with  large  forest  trees  and  was  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  landscape.  Later  we  reached 
"Fort  Necessity"  in  the  "Great  Meadows,"  where 
Washington  with  his  hundred  and  fifty  men  entrenched 
himself  in  1754  after  he  had  repulsed  a  superior  force 
of  French  and  Indians.  I  rambled  over  the  entrench- 
ment, which  was  still  well  defined,  recalling  the  history 
of  the  campaign,  which  I  had  recently  read  about,  and 
regretting  that  Washington  was  forced  to  capitulate  on 
July  4,  1754,  and  leave  his  cannon,  although  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Virginia  with  his  men.     I  also 
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passed  under  the  tree  where  the  reckless  Braddock  fell 
in  July  of  the  next  year. 

After  many  weeks'  journey  we  arrived  at  the  "Six 
Mile  House,"  on  the  "National  Road,"  just  west  of 
Cumberland,  where  we  expected  to  load  the  stock  on 
the  cars  for  Baltimore.  The  railroad  from  Baltimore 
at  that  time  ended  at  Cumberland,  though  a  road  for 
hauling  coal  had  been  built  to  the  "Mount  Savage" 
coal  mines,  west  of  the  hotel  where  we  were  stopping. 
Although  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  had  not  yet  seen  a 
locomotive,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  first  sight 
made  it  peculiarly  impressive.  The  "Six  Mile  House" 
was  located  in  a  narrow  valley  flanked  by  high  moun- 
tains on  the  south  and  north.  This  coal  road  had  been 
built  along  the  face  of  the  south  mountain  a  half  to 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  hotel  and  parallel  to 
the  turnpike  road.  From  the  hotel  no  part  of  the  track 
of  the  railroad  could  be  seen,  though  the  general  right 
of  way  could  be  seen  for  about  a  mile  along  the  face 
of  the, mountain.  Standing  on  the  veranda  of  the  hotel, 
facing  the  railroad,  I  was  told  to  look  at  a  certain  dark 
spot  where  the  locomotive  would  soon  appear  at  the 
end  of  a  tunnel.  At  the  appointed  time  the  locomotive 
burst  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  with  its  cloud 
of  smoke  and  a  shrieking  scream,  dragging  its  long 
train  of  rattling  cars  midst  a  forest  of  trees  and  pro- 
jecting rocks  with  no  sign  of  track  on  which  to  run  its 
mad  course.  It  looked  like  an  immense  dragon  from 
the  nether  world  dragging  its  serpentine  body  and  belch- 
ing forth  fire  and  smoke  from  its  capacious  throat,  over- 
himg  and  followed  by  an  immense  train  of  fiery  sparks. 
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the  fire  then  being  fed  by  wood  instead  of  coal.  As 
the  train  beat  its  way  ferociously  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain  through  the  forest  and  behind  the  rocks,  I 
continued  to  view  it  with  interest  and  amazement  until 
at  last  it  whisked  out  of  sight,  leaving  behind  only  a 
rumbling  and  dying  sound.  I  imagine  that  very  few 
people  have  seen  their  first  locomotive  and  cars  under 
more  stirring  and  spectacular  conditions. 

We  reached  Cumberland  the  next  day,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  we  loaded  our  stock  on  the  cars  and  in  the  after- 
noon started  for  an  all-night  ride  to  Baltimore.  We 
were  in  a  very  uncomfortable  and  primitive  caboose  car, 
the  seats  without  cushions  and  the  car  virtually  with- 
out springs.  The  track  consisted  of  continuous  parallel 
wooden  rails,  on  which  were  fastened  bars  of  wrought 
iron  by  countersimk  spikes.  These  bars,  or  rails,  were 
about  two  inches  wide  and  a  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
ends  of  the  rails  often  became  loose  and  by  the  action 
of  the  wheels  were  turned  upward  and  thrust  through 
the  floor  of  the  cars  in  the  form  of  "snake  heads,"  to  the 
horror  and  danger  of  the  passengers. 

Under  these  unfavorable  conditions  I  had  a  harassing 
experience  my  first  night  on  the  cars  in  company  with 
my  father,  and  without  a  wink  of  sleep,  which  was  the 
least  of  my  troubles.  Our  rickety  train  on  a  dilapidated 
track  went  rumbling  through  rock-walled  cuts,  and 
flying  down  steep  and  crooked  grades,  at  a  breakneck 
speed,  in  a  night  of  bewildering  darkness.  I  thought 
a  number  of  times  the  train  was  getting  beyond  con- 
trol. Much  of  the  time  I  stood  on  the  platform  delib- 
erating what  to  do  in  case  of  a  crisis.     Sometimes,  in 
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fits  of  desperation,  I  was  on  the  eve  of  jumping  off 
to  immediate  destruction.  What  I  would  have  done 
had  it  not  been  for  the  counseling  and  composing  influ- 
ence of  my  father,  I  hardly  dare  to  say  or  imagine.  We 
lived  through  it,  and  I  pocketed  my  experience  with  no 
thought  of  dragging  it  forth  to  the  public  sixty-five 
years  later.  Blending  the  impressions  of  my  first  sight 
of  a  locomotive  and  my  first  night's  ride  on  a  stock 
train  gave  me  about  as  vivid  an  impression  of  the  Inferno 
as  I  have  ever  had.  In  those  days  everything  about 
the  train  awakened  fear,  while  to-day  the  steady  and 
smooth-going  train  on  massive  rails  inspires  confi- 
dence. 

We  reached  Baltimore  alive  and  very  thankful.  After 
the  hogs  were  sold  I  spent  several  days  in  sightseeing 
about  the  city,  viewing  the  shipping,  the  fish  markets, 
and  especially  Fort  McHenry,  between  the  harbor  and 
the  Patapsco  River.  I  was  eager  to  breathe  the  pa- 
triotic atmosphere  where  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  American 
prisoner,  wrote  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  in  1814. 
Before  leaving  the  city  my  first  suit  of  store  clothes 
was  bought.  The  long  march  home  meant  many  days 
of  travel.  On  reaching  home  my  new  clothes  and  my 
recent  journey  made  me  an  object  of  interest  and  of  a 
little  semitransparent  envy  and  criticism  by  a  few  rustics, 
all  of  which  I  tried  not  to  see. 

My  next  droving  trip  was  with  two  hundred  head 
of  cattle  driven  the  whole  way  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia.  Father  and  Uncle  John  Coffman  were 
partners  in  the  stock,  and  Brother  Isaac  and  I  accom- 
panied them  on  the  trip.     On  my  first  visit  to  Philadel- 
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phia  I  went  to  hear  Albert  Barnes  preach,  who  was 
then  somewhat  famous  on  account  of  his  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament.  His  sermon  was  plain  and  simple, 
like  his  books.  After  making  visits  to  Independence 
Hall,  the  Mint,  and  Girard  College,  I  took  a  stroll  along 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  and  through  the  famous 
Fairmount  Park,  in  all  of  which  Brother  Isaac  was  an 
appreciative  companion.  Our  journey  home  was  toil- 
some and  imeventful. 

It  seems  proper  to  note  here  that  the  centennial  cel- 
ebration of  the  organization  of  the  church  at  Asbury 
was  held  with  appropriate  exercises  on  August  22  and  23, 
1909.  The  two  days  of  celebration  were  occupied  with 
appropriate  memorial  addresses,  music,  and  various 
social  functions.  For  the  various  exercises  fully  a  thou- 
sand people  were  in  attendance  from  the  vicinity  and 
from  various  distant  cities  and  States.  It  was  a  notable 
occasion,  not  only  for  this  church  but  for  Ohio  Method- 
ism. No  one  who  attended  the  exercises  can  ever  forget 
their  significance.  The  speakers,  mostly  the  outgrowth  of 
the  local  church,  brought  their  reminiscent  contributions 
from  far  and  near.  All  were  impressed  with  the  changes 
which  a  hundred  years  had  wrought  in  the  face  of  the 
country  and  in  the  people.  The  wilderness  which  sur- 
rounded Asbury  a  century  ago  had  disappeared,  as  well 
as  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  had  planted  the  church  and 
conquered  the  forest. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  centennial  of  this  church 
is  only  one  year  after  that  of  the  first  Methodist  church 
in  Zanesville.  When  Asbury  was  organized  Methodism 
was  only  forty  years  old  in  the  United   States.     The 
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celebration  brought  out  the  surprising  fact  that  a  local 
church  ten  miles  from  a  city  and  three  miles  from  a 
post  office  had  furnished  seventeen  ministers  to  the 
Ohio  Conference,  and  that  the  circuit  of  which  Asbury 
is  a  part  had  furnished  thirty -one  ministers  to  the  Con- 
ference, in  addition  to  quite  a  list  of  local  preachers 
and  several  ministers  of  other  denominations.  Also  a 
large  number  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  business  men  had 
been  developed  and  sent  out  to  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  country  from  the  same  neighborhood.  Eleven 
had  been  graduated  from  college  in  addition  to  many 
others  who  had  taken  partial  courses.  I  imagine  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  the  equal  to  these  results 
in  any  rural  neighborhood  in  the  country.  A  large 
factor  in  this  achievement  has  been  the  following  list 
of  well-known  clergymen,  who  have  been  either  pastors 
or  presiding  elders  at  the  Asbury  Church:  James  Quin, 
James  B.  Finley,  David  Young,  Jacob  Young,  John 
Stewart,  Cornelius  Springer,  Joseph  M.  Trimble,  Joseph 
Carper,  Leroy  Swormstead,  James  Gurley,  James  Gil- 
ruth,  Samuel  Harvey,  Robert  Spencer,  Martin  P.  Kellog, 
John  W.  Young,  Werter  R.  Davis,  Samuel  Hamilton, 
George  Hanawalt,  James  Hood,  James  M.  Jamison, 
Richard  Pitzer,  C.  C.  Lybrand,  Cyrus  E.  Felton,  James 
Mitchell,  John  White,  Jonathan  Stump,  John  Frazer, 
Stephen  C.  Frampton,  Daniel  D.  Mather,  B.  F.  Mc- 
Elfresh,  Thomas  H.  Phillips,  William  Porter,  Levi  Cun- 
ningham, Wellington  T.  Harvey,  James  Hill,  Isaac  F. 
King,  John  T.  Miller,  Thomas  R.  Taylor,  Franklin  Mc- 
Elfresh,  and  Allen  H.  Norcross.  In  making  up  the 
above  list  I  am  surprised  to  note  that  I  have  personally 
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known   every   one   of   these   men,   except   the  first   one, 
James  Quin. 

It  was  felt  to  be  eminently  befitting  that  we  who  had 
reaped  such  a  rich  heritage  of  good  influence  from  the 
labors  of  the  pioneers  and  these  eminent  ministers  should 
gather  from  far  and  near  and  engage  in  memorial  fes- 
tivities, bringing  our  garlands  and  our  thanksgivings 
for  our  noble  forefathers.  From  their  toil  and  self- 
sacrifice  we  and  the  world  have  reaped  a  golden  harvest. 
All  honors  to  the  fathers!  God  grant  that  we,  and  those 
who  come  after  us,  may  prove  worthy  of  our  blessed 
inheritance;  to  this  end  let  us  gird  ourselves  for  our 
trials  and  our  responsibilities. 


CHAPTER  V 

PREPARATION  FOR  COLLEGE  AND 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

One  of  my  last  winters  in  the  country  school  was 
that  of  1846-47.  The  teacher  was  Joseph  Porter,  who 
is  my  only  surviving  teacher  prior  to  college  days.  On 
March  4,  19 13,  he  was  ninety-two  years  old.  The  pre- 
ceding October  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him 
in  his  home  in  Hopewell,  Ohio. 

Though  my  advancement  in  school  work  was  much 
delayed  by  the  necessity  for  my  help  on  the  farm,  yet 
I  was  not  wholly  the  loser,  for  I  was  learning  the  de- 
tails of  all  farm  work,  and  how  much  physical  strain  a 
dollar  earned  on  the  farm  represented.  I  was  also  lay- 
ing up  capital  of  good  health  and  good  habits  for  the 
exacting  labors  of  later  years;  and,  further,  I  was  learning 
to  see  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laboring 
men.  It  is  a  good  fortune  for  a  boy  to  learn  by  experience 
the  value  of  hard  and  continuous  labor. 

Late  in  my  teens  I  took  up  the  study  of  Latia  at 
home,  using  McClintock  and  Crook's  First  Book  in 
Latin.  I  studied  my  lessons  at  odd  hours  during  the 
day  and  of  evenings  and  went  for  a  late  afternoon  recita- 
tion each  day  to  a  lane  on  the  west  side  of  our  farm, 
a  third  of  a  mile  away  from  the  house,  where  by  appoint- 
ment I  met  on  his  way  home  from  school  Wellington 
Harvey,  who  was  then  teacher  of  a  summer  school  in 
our  schoolhouse.     At  this  meeting  we  would  take  seats 
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on  a  log  by  the  roadside,  while  I  made  my  recitation. 
This  arrangement  gave  me  a  good  start  in  Latin  grammar. 

Later  I  spent  several  terms  in  the  Zanesville  "High 
School,"  which  afterward  became  the  City  High  School, 
under  the  principalship  of  Orlando  Cassell,  a  man  of 
excellent  scholarship  and  gentlemanly  bearing.  Two  of 
my  additional  teachers  were  the  Rev.  Martindale  and 
Lucius  P.  Marsh,  who  afterward  became  a  judge  and 
removed  to  Denver,  Colorado.  Though  we  lived  ten 
miles  from  Zanesville,  I  regularly  walked  home  Friday 
afternoon  and  returned  to  the  city  Sunday  afternoon 
on  old  "Bet,"  a  reliable  horse.  On  reaching  the  city 
I  would  tie  up  the  bridle  rein  to  the  saddle  and  start 
the  horse  home  by  herself,  sometimes  attaching  a  card 
to  the  bridle  with  the  words,  "Please  let  this  horse  go." 
She  never  failed  to  report  at  home  in  reasonable  time. 

A  collateral  trend  toward  college  was  further  given 
by  "The  Mutual  Improvement  Society,"  a  literary 
organization  that  had  been  in  operation  for  several 
years,  holding  its  meetings  in  the  schoolhouse  several 
times  each  month.  It  had  a  membership  of  about  twenty 
congenial  spirits  allied  together,  not  for  social  life  but 
for  literary  training,  and  it  proved  an  excellent  organiza- 
tion for  practical  work,  reciprocal  criticism,  and  inspira- 
tion. It  gave  valuable  training  in  writing  and  speaking, 
debating  and  parliamentary  practice,  Jefferson's  Manual 
being  the  standard.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  work  of 
this  coimtry  society  compared  quite  favorably  with 
that  done  by  similar  societies  in  college.  Experience  and 
observation  show  such  societies  to  be  valuable,  not 
only  in  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the  college,  but  wher- 
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ever  there  is  a  disposition  to  do  good  work  and  to  appre- 
ciate its  value.  I  could  name  a  number  of  successful 
men  in  different  vocations  who  either  got  their  start 
or  their  impetus  from  this  humble  organization. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Meharry,  the  agent  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  had  called  at  our 
home  in  my  early  youth  and  was  made  welcome,  as 
Methodist  preachers  always  were.  His  accounts  of 
college  life  and  college  opportunities  greatly  stimulated 
in  me  the  aspirations  for  college  that  had  been  previously 
awakened  by  reading  and  parental  suggestions.  Before 
leaving,  Mr.  Meharry  sold  father  two  eight-year  scholar- 
ships in  the  university.  These  remained  in  the  home  as 
reminders  of  purchased  opportunities.  Our  family  cares 
and  local  interests  continued  for  several  years  longer 
to  monopolize  our  attention,  until  I  began  to  fear  that 
I  would  fail  to  get  to  college  before  it  would  be  too  late. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  185 1  I  called  father's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  always  been  talked  in  the  family 
that  the  children  should  have  a  good  education,  and 
that  if  that  should  be  my  privilege  I  must  begin  soon, 
as  I  was  then  in  my  twenty-first  year.  I  further  said 
to  him  that  I  would  rather  he  would  give  me  at  that 
time  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  way  of  an  education, 
if  it  would  take  that  much,  than  ten  thousand  later, 
in  any  other  way  should  he  ever  be  able  to  do  so.  I 
further  said  I  would  be  as  economical  as  possible.  He 
and  mother  cordially  consented,  and  I  started  at  once 
for  Delaware.  I  was  met  on  arrival  by  Charles  C.  Grif- 
fith, an  old  friend  from  our  coimty,  who  was  just  com- 
pleting the  two-year  preparatory  course.    He  was  board- 
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ing  at  Dr.  Howell's,  on  South  Sandusky  Street,  near 
where  the  "Big  Four"  Railway  now  crosses.  He  took 
me  in  as  roommate — a  very  satisfactory  arrangement. 
Mr.  Griffith  kindly  showed  me  about  the  university  and 
gave  me  suggestions  as  to  studies.  He  was  a  good  stu- 
dent, and  had  just  gone  over  the  road.  I  entered  the 
preparatory  school  of  the  university  partly  for  review 
and  partly  to  get  squarely  in  line  for  the  freshman  class, 
for  which  I  needed  about  four  terms'  work. 

When  I  entered  the  university  it  was  only  seven 
years  old  and  occupied  one  building  now  called  Elliott 
Hall.  In  this  building  were  the  recitation  rooms  and 
the  private  rooms  of  the  professors.  The  chapel  was 
a  circular  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  had  been 
the  dining  room  of  the  "Mansion  House"  when  it  was 
a  watering  place.  Here  the  school  was  opened  and  closed 
each  day  by  religious  exercises.  Every  Sunday  after- 
noon a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  president,  or  some 
one  invited  by  him,  which  all  the  students  were  required 
to  attend.  A  white  cottage  stood  in  front  of  where 
Sturges  Hall  now  stands,  occupied  by  the  family  of 
one  of  the  professors,  and  in  front  of  it  stood  a  row  of 
cottages  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  rooms,  in  which  stu- 
dents boarded  themselves  at  very  moderate  expense. 
This  practice  of  self -boarding  continued  prevalent  and 
even  popular  during  my  college  course.  Provisions  and 
rents  were  cheap  in  Delaware  and  many  of  the  best 
students  felt  the  need  of  economy. 

On  the  northeast  comer  of  the  campus  was  a  peren- 
nial attraction — the  celebrated  white  sulphur  spring. 
While  the  odor  of  the  spring  was  to  the  new  student 
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offensive,  this  was  soon  overcome.  The  spring  was 
always  the  popular  rallying  place  of  the  university  and 
the  town.  Its  memories  are  among  the  pleasantest  of 
college  days.  Rarely  does  a  pilgrim  return  to  Alma 
Mater  without  drinking  from  the  old  spring  and  re- 
calling the  rosy  memories  of  the  past.  Rumor  says 
that  many  susceptible  couples  have  agreed  to  join  their 
fortunes  standing  on  the  brink  of  this  bubbling  foun- 
tain gazing  at  the  reflected  images  of  moon  and  stars 
as  they  danced  on  the  dimpling  waters.  Many  a  time 
have  I  heard  the  Rev.  John  White,  father  of  Professor 
White,  of  Harvard,  tell  with  glowing  enthusiasm  of 
his  proposal  to  Miss  Williams,  of  Delaware,  at  this 
winning  resort.  While  I  remember  well  the  twinkle  of 
his  small  black  eye  and  his  brilliant  language,  I  would 
not  dare  attempt  to  reproduce'  this  spectacular  proposal, 
at  this  distance  of  time.  Only  those  who  knew  Dr. 
White  could  adequately  imagine  it. 

Another  student  resort  was  at  the  bookstore  of  Dick- 
inson &  Son.  The  son,  "Joe,"  was  a  genial  companion,  a 
fine  conversationalist,  and  well  posted  in  university  his- 
tory— both  of  faculty  and  students.  The  store  was 
the  headquarters  of  a  congenial  circle  of  good  fellows, 
among  whom  were  Arthur  Edwards,  George  Mather, 
Charles  Parrott,  William  Brush,  and  Allen  T.  Thompson. 
Whenever  students  had  a  little  leisure  or  wanted  the 
news  they  would  drop  into  this  store  and  find  some 
one  ready  to  talk.  The  legends  of  faculty  peculiarities 
and  student  tricks  were  often  narrated,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  students  was  eager  to  hear  the 
exploits  of  the  past  and  to  invent  something  new  and 
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more   startling.      Many    good    and    elevating   influences 
also  flowed  from  the  same  rallying  place. 

The  student  body  for  the  year  closing  July,  1851, 
aggregated  five  hundred  and  six,  of  whom  forty-six  were 
in  regular  college  classes. 

When  I  returned  home  after  commencement.  Brother 
Isaac,  who  was  attending  Putnam  Academy,  met  me 
at  the  station  in  Zanesville  and  announced  that  he  too 
had  decided  to  fit  for  college.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
insisted  that  he  could  get  all  the  education  he  needed 
in  the  academy. 

Father  had  bought  for  feeding  that  fall  a  large  drove 
of  hogs,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  farm 
work,  made  the  help  of  us  boys  desirable,  so  I  stayed  at 
home  and  worked  on  the  farm  during  the  fall  term. 
In  preparing  to  return  to  the  university  for  the  winter 
term,  I  was  proposing  to  keep  bachelor's  hall,  with  a 
view  of  economy  and  of  getting  more  satisfactory  food. 
Father  and  mother  discouraged  this  plan,  but  finally  con- 
sented to  it.  So  I  was  fitted  out  with  appropriate  fur- 
niture and  a  nice  stock  of  fruits,  jellies,  marmalades, 
honey,  etc.,  and  father  took  me  and  my  equipment 
to  Delaware  in  a  lumber  wagon,  a  trip  which  required 
two  days.  I  secured  suitable  rooms  in  the  home  of 
Dr.  McCarter,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  where  I  got 
along  admirably  with  my  domestic  matters,  but  in 
school  affairs  I  did  not  plan  so  well.  I  unfortunately 
decided  to  join  the  class  in  Latin  which  I  had  been 
in  the  spring  before,  assuming  that  I  could  leap  over 
the  work  done  during  the  fall  term,  and  the  faculty  did 
not  object.    I  did  not  know  then  that  while  such  a  thing 
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was  practicable  in  advanced  Latin  courses  it  was  wholly 
unadvisable  in  the  elementary  reading  books  with  many 
idioms  and  grammatical  forms  still  unmastered.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  had  a  hard  time  that  term  and  did 
much  work  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  that  at  times 
my  courage  almost  failed  me;  but  I  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  things  in  their  proper  order  and  of  not 
leaving  imconquered  forts  to  fire  at  me  from  the  rear. 
By  industry  I  was  able  to  complete  the  regular  and 
the  caught-up  work  of  the  winter  and  fall  terms,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  the  next  fall  with- 
out condition.  This  class  was  a  good  one  of  twenty- 
seven  members,  some  of  whom  became  my  lifelong 
friends,  even  though  I  did  not  plan  to  graduate  with 
them,  but  expected  to  fall  back  to  another  class  by 
remaining  out  a  year  and  teaching. 

When  I  entered  the  preparatory  school  of  the  uni- 
versity there  were  only  two  literary  societies,  but  early 
in  my  first  term  the  Athenian  Society  was  organized  by 
a  number  of  the  best  students  in  the  university.  Though 
I  was  not  a  charter  member,  I  was  honored  with  an 
election  about  the  middle  of  the  term.  I  was  appointed 
to  give  a  declamation  the  first  Friday  night  after  my 
initiation.  During  the  week  I  devoted  myself  to  my 
studies  till  Friday  afternoon  and  then  committed  my 
declamation  for  the  evening.  When  called  on  to  speak 
I  arose  and  with  some  trepidation  went  through  the 
first  sentence,  when,  partly  from  stage  fright  and  partly 
from  too  recent  and  too  immature  preparation,  I  was 
unable  to  go  any  further,  and  took  my  seat  thoroughly 
humiliated.     I   then  and   there  resolved   that  that  per- 
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formance  should  have  no  successor  so  long  as  I  remained 
a  member  of  that  society.  I  also  learned  the  importance 
of  careful  preparation  and  especially  that  the  preparation 
of  committed  addresses,  at  least  by  inexperienced  speak- 
ers, should  be  longer  in  advance.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
a  similar  humiliation  did  not  overtake  me  in  the  nearly 
five  years  that  I  was  a  member  of  that  society. 

In  those  days  we  joined  a  literary  society  for  work. 
It  was  then  the  rule  in  our  society  that  every  member 
was  on  duty  of  some  kind  every  week.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term  a  scheme  was  prepared  which  brought 
the  members  on  duty  automatically  in  rotation  for  the 
various  exercises  of  debate,  oration,  essay,  and  declama- 
tion, for  the  whole  term,  so  that  each  member  could 
see  in  advance  from  week  to  week  what  his  duty  would 
be  and  prepare  himself  accordingly.  The  plan  worked 
admirably,  though  there  was  one  member  who  took 
advantage  of  my  regular  habits  whenever  he  and  I  were 
pitted  against  each  other  as  leaders  in  debate.  We 
were  classmates  and  our  rooms  faced  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  street.  He  had  observed 
that  my  researches  for  the  debate  were  made  Friday 
afternoon  after  the  regular  college  work  for  the  week 
was  over,  so  he  formed  the  habit  of  making  his  prep- 
aration in  advance  and  then  coming  over  to  my  room 
on  Friday  afternoon  and  visiting  with  me  till  tea  time. 
Of  course  when  I  learned  his  tactics  I  made  my  prepara- 
tion for  my  debates  with  him  at  an  earlier  time.  This 
classmate  afterward  became  a  professor  in  the  university, 
and  unfortunately  died  early. 

In  spite  of  an  occasional  trivial  affair  like  this,   the 
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members  of  the  society  had  delightful  social  fellowship, 
and  the  society  was  of  immense  value  to  us  all.  We 
had  handsomely  furnished  our  hall  and  were  proud  of 
our  well-selected  membership.  Ten  years  afterward, 
when  I  left  for  my  new  home  in  Iowa,  the  society  was 
in  splendid  condition,  fiilly  the  equal  of  any  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  those  early  days  Greek  fraternities  had 
not  become  prevalent,  but  later  they  became  quite 
numerous  and  influential.  Imagine  my  disappointment, 
in  1894,  when  invited  back  to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  semicentennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  my 
Alma  Mater,  to  learn  that  the  society  that  I  had  taken 
so  much  interest  in  was  entirely  disbanded  through  the 
influence  of  the  then  prevalent  fraternities. 

The  founders  of  this  university  had  planned  for 
male  students  only,  and  this  policy  continued  for  fifteen 
years  after  I  left  the  institution.  And  yet  almost  con- 
temporary with  the  opening  of  the  school  women  were 
knocking  at  the  doors  for  entrance.  The  very  stage- 
coach that  brought  the  new  president,  Edward  Thom- 
son, and  Professor  Merrick  from  Colimibus  to  Delaware 
to  begin  their  work,  had,  as  a  fellow  passenger,  Mrs. 
Maria  Webb,  of  Chillicothe,  with  her  daughter  Lucy 
(afterward  the  wife  of  President  Hayes),  whom  she 
planned  to  place  in  the  university  with  her  two  sons. 
As  a  sort  of  special  favor  a  few  girls  were  admitted  to 
classes  in  1844-45,  among  whom  were  Lucy  W.  Webb, 
Millie  Ann  Stark,  and  Katherine  Welch.  When  I  en- 
tered the  university  in  185 1  there  were  no  female  stu- 
dents in  any  department.  The  Rev.  William  Grissell 
had,  the  preceding  year,  purchased  the  old  South  Dela- 
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ware  Academy  building,  and  with  his  wife  was  conducting 
a  school  for  women.  In  1852  the  property  changed 
hands  and  became  the  Delaware  Female  College.  As 
the  building  and  location  were  imsatisfactory,  in  April, 
1853,  the  Little  homestead,  with  ample  grounds,  was 
purchased  and  The  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  CoUege 
organized.  In  1877  it  was  happily  united  with  the 
university,  which  thus  became  a  coeducational  institu- 
tion. A  few  decades  had  made  a  great  change  in  co- 
educational sentiment. 


CHAPTER  VI 
A  YEAR  IN  THE  SOUTH  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  SLAVERY 

When  I  reached  home  after  the  close  of  my  freshman 
year,  in  July,  1853,  I  found  myself  quite  worn  with  the 
year's  work,  and,  feeling  the  need  of  reviewing  certain 
studies  and  of  making  some  money  to  help  me  through 
college,  I  proposed  to  my  parents  to  go  South  and  teach 
for  a  year  where  wages  were  higher  and  where  I  could 
see  something  of  the  practical  workings  of  slavery.  They 
cordially  consented,  provided  I  would  take  my  brother 
Isaac  with  me  for  mutual  helpfulness  in  case  of  sick- 
ness and  also  with  the  suggestion  that  I  would  prepare 
him  to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  coUege. 

After  making  the  necessary  preparation  we  started 
for  Cincinnati  by  rail,  where  we  were  kindly  entertained 
by  some  relatives  and  college  friends.  These  friends 
showed  us  the  sights  of  the  city.  We  first  visited  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell's  Observatory  on  Mount  Adams,  named 
after  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  laid  the  comer 
stone  of  the  Observatory  November  10,  1843.  The 
visit  was  instructive  and  inspiring.  Years  later  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Professor  Mitchell  eloquently 
describe  the  revelations  of  his  telescope  in  a  popular 
lecture. 

Oiir  visit  to  the  "Infernal  Regions"  connected  with 
the  Museum  made  quite  a  different  impression.  This 
pandemonium  had  horrified   thousands  of  visitors.     It 
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was  constructed  by  Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor  of 
the  celebrated  "Greek  Slave,"  and  the  protege  of  the 
elder  Nicholas  Longworth.  This  den  of  horrors  filled 
the  floor  space  of  a  dimly  lighted  hall.  This  floor  space 
was  irregularly  sheeted  over  with  thin  plates  of  iron, 
through  which  there  were  numerous  openings  for  flash- 
ing fire,  and  scattered  over  it  were  numerous  large  dark 
figures  which  were  automatically  moved  by  machinery. 
The  visitors  viewed  the  scene  from  an  elevated  gallery 
traversed  by  iron  railings.  Our  eyes  were  amazed  by 
the  horrible  moving  figures  and  the  red  glare  of  the 
fire  flashing  from  various  caverns  and  dens,  and  our 
ears  were  horrified  by  the  chattering  of  the  figures  and 
the  bedlam  of  crashing,  howling,  and  screeching  sounds 
issuing  from  various  dark  comers,  and  to  heighten  the 
effect  electric  shocks  were  given  through  the  railings. 

We  left  Cincinnati  by  boat  for  Louisville,  where  we 
found  the  State  Fair  in  progress.  This  we  visited  and 
were  especially  impressed  with  the  fine  horses  and  beau- 
tiful women.  The  Blue  Grass  State  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  fleetest  racers,  its  swiftest  trotters,  and  its  hand- 
somest women.  On  the  grounds  we  met,  unexpectedly. 
Professor  George  F.  Willey,  whose  instructions  I  had 
enjoyed  while  he  was  in  the  faculty  of  the  university. 

We  took  a  morning  train  for  Lexington,  enjoying  as 
we  passed  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Kentucky 
River  and  the  rich  farming  country  through  which  we 
passed.  Lexington  had  plenty  of  interest  for  a  day  of 
inspection.  Slavery  existed  there  in  its  mildest  and 
least  objectionable  form.  We  had  a  profitable  visit  to 
Transylvania  University,   but  regretted   the  absence  of 
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President  H.  W.  Bascom — "the  Apollo  Belvedere  of 
manly  beauty,  and  the  Apollos  of  pulpit  eloquence" — 
whose  personality  and  oratory  had  charmed  our  parents 
in  early  days  in  Ohio.  Our  visit  to  Ashland,  the  home 
of  Henry  Clay,  was  saddened  by  the  memory  of  his 
recent  death.  I  have  often  regretted  never  having 
seen  or  heard  Henry  Clay  or  Daniel  Webster,  and  that 
for  higher  motives  than  mere  hero-worship. 

Leaving  my  brother  at  the  hotel,  I  took  stage  for 
Madison  Coiuity  to  call  on  Cassius  M,  Clay,  to  whom 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  I  arrived  at  his  beau- 
tiful country  seat  late  in  the  afternoon  and  was  hos- 
pitably received.  The  house  was  a  large  white  mansion, 
standing  on  an  elevation  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
grove  of  trees  which  was  interspersed  with  numerous 
pieces  of  marble  statuary.  After  presenting  my  letter 
I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  the  vacancy  that  I  had  heard 
of  had  been  filled.  When  I  was  about  to  take  the  evening 
stage  for  Lexington,  he  and  Mrs.  Clay  were  so  urgent 
for  me  to  stay  till  the  next  day  that  I  decided  to  do  so. 
The  evening  passed  very  pleasantly,  as  he  was  desirous 
to  get  some  recent  political  and  social  news  from  Ohio, 
and  I  was  equally  glad  to  hear  his  glowing  accounts 
of  antislavery  campaigns  in  Kentucky.  He  impressed 
me  as  being  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  meeting  any  antagonist 
or  any  unsympathetic  audience.  He  spoke  with  evident 
satisfaction  of  his  habit  of  taking  out  his  revolvers  and 
laying  them  upon  the  desk  in  front  of  him  as  preliminary 
to  his  speech  of  "hot  shot"  to  a  reckless  and  hostile 
audience.  Mrs.  Clay  was  a  cordial  and  dignified  woman, 
and   a   much   more    suitable   companion    for   him    than 
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the  young  miss  that  he  later  married.  In  the  morning 
he  accompanied  me  in  his  carriage  to  the  stage  office 
and  wished  me  a  prosperous  journey.  As  I  rode  on  the 
top  of  the  stage  through  the  heart  of  the  blue  grass 
region,  I  was  impressed  with  the  beautiful  farms  and 
fine  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  unrivaled,  I  believe,  in  the 
coimtry.  On  reaching  Lexington  I  joined  my  brother 
and  we  took  train  for  Louisville. 

At  Louisville  we  took  stage  for  the  South,  following 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  to  West  Point  at  the  mouth 
of  Salt  River.  As  the  stage  was  ferried  over  the  river 
I  noticed  several  of  the  passengers  dipping  up  water 
in  their  hands  to  see  if  it  was  salt,  and  we  heard  much 
about  rowing  defunct  politicians  up  Salt  River.  While 
we  were  taking  dinner  at  the  hotel  the  proprietor,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  town  school,  came  to  me  and 
said  that  he  had  heard  that  I  was  going  South  to  teach, 
and  as  there  was  a  vacancy  in  their  school,  the  teacher 
having  given  up  on  account  of  sickness,  he  thought 
it  would  be  well  for  me  to  finish  out  the  term.  We  sud- 
denly decided  to  stop  and  look  into  the  matter.  The 
school  board  was  called  together  and  I  was  employed 
to  finish  out  the  term  which  would  close  just  before 
the  holidays. 

The  school  consisted  of  about  sixty  pupils  of  various 
degrees  of  advancement.  As  I  was  following  an  experi- 
enced teacher  and  had  no  experience  myself,  and  had 
to  hear  my  brother  recite  his  Latin  and  Greek  of  eve- 
nings, I  did  not  anticipate  having  a  very  easy  time. 
To  compel  at  least  a  minimum  of  exercise  I  engaged 
board  of  one  of  the  directors  by  the  name  of  King,  who 
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lived  a  mile  in  the  country.  My  brother  was  not  to  be 
in  school,  but  was  to  study  his  lessons  at  our  rooms, 
though  he  taught  one  or  two  classes.  At  the  close  of 
the  term  in  December  we  concluded  to  continue  our 
journey  southward,  at  least  as  far  as  Nashville,  for 
which  city  we  took  stage. 

On  the  way  we  visited  Mammoth  Cave,  spending 
two  days  in  exploring  that  most  famous  of  all  caves. 
The  entrance  was  funnel-shaped,  about  seventy-five  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  with  very  steep  walls.  We  were 
soon  traveling  in  a  long,  wide  avenue  with  high,  arched 
roof,  the  probable  channel  of  a  subterranean  river  of 
some  past  geological  age.  This  was  succeeded  by  an 
endless  variety  of  beautiful  galleries,  domes,  grottoes, 
chasms,  and  cataracts.  Some  of  the  depths  and  heights 
were  amazing,  and  the  beautiful  carbonate  deposits  in 
their  varied  fantastic  and  often  grotesque  forms  were 
a  constant  source  of  admiration.  We  had  a  charming 
ride  of  half  a  mile  on  Echo  River,  and  saw  the  celebrated 
eyeless  fish.  After  reaching  the  nine-mile  point  from  the 
entrance,  we  emerged  tired  and  thankful  for  our  under- 
world experience. 

The  next  morning  we  took  stage  for  Nashville,  where 
we  foimd  new  attractions  for  our  limited  stay.  The 
city  has  a  fine  site  in  the  midst  of  hiUs  overlooking  the 
Cimiberland  River.  It  was  beginning  to  be  what  it  has 
fully  become,  the  educational  center  of  the  South.  We 
early  visited  the  new  Capitol,  which  was  then  one  of 
the  finest  State  Capitols  in  the  country.  It  had  been 
about  ten  years  in  building,  having  been  erected  largely 
by  prisoners.     It  is  centrally  located  on  the  top  of  a 
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conical  rocky  eminence  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  city.  The  building  is  of  lime- 
stone, three  stories  high,  with  a  tower  rising  two  hundred 
and  six  feet  above  the  foundation.  The  interior  is  beau- 
tifully furnished  in  a  variety  of  marbles,  all  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  We  also  called  to  pay  our  respects 
to  Mrs.  J.  K.  Polk,  the  widow  of  ex-President  Polk, 
who  kept  a  kind  of  open  house  near  the  Capitol,  and 
was  always  glad  to  receive  visitors  who  were  appre- 
ciative of  her  husband.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Dr.  C.  D.  Elliott,  president  of  the  "Nashville  Female 
Academy."  He  showed  us  numerous  favors  and  gave 
us  information  as  to  desirable  vacancies  near  Murfrees- 
boro,  for  which  city  we  promptly  took  train. 

At  Murfreesboro  I  learned  that  there  were  a  number 
of  academies  about  thirty  miles  toward  the  southwest, 
in  several  of  which  there  had  been  vacancies  recently. 
Leaving  my  brother  at  the  hotel,  I  started  on  horse- 
back in  search  of  a  school.  On  the  way  I  had  numerous 
interviews  with  slaves  and  masters  and  was  impressed 
with  the  kind  and  accommodating  spirit  of  everybody. 
At  the  first  two  towns  I  found  no  vacancy.  In  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  I  arrived  at  Union ville,  in 
Bedford  County,  where  there  was  an  eligible  vacancy 
in  the  principalship  of  the  "Union ville  Male  Academy." 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  trustees  were  called 
together  and  a  contract  agreed  upon  and  signed,  in 
which  I  was  to  receive  fifty-five  dollars  per  month  for 
five  months,  teaching  twenty  days  each  month,  begin- 
ning January  9,  1854.  There  were  five  trustees,  one  of 
whom,    William    Little,    was   a   prominent    slave-trader. 
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There  was  a  female  academy  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  town  in  charge  of  a  Miss  Johnston. 

Next  morning  I  returned  to  my  brother  at  Murfrees- 
boro.  He  had  learned  that  there  was  to  be  a  slave  sale 
at  the  court  house  on  New  Year's  Day  following,  which 
we  decided  to  attend.  We  went  together  to  the  auction. 
The  first  person  that  was  put  up  for  sale  was  a  boy 
about  twelve  years  old.  He  was  put  on  the  wall  which 
surrounded  the  courthouse  grounds,  a  brick  wall  about 
six  or  eight  feet  high.  He  was  barefooted  and  other- 
wise scantily  clad.  When  they  began  to  bid  he  became 
very  nervous,  and  took  a  kind  of  semidancing  attitude, 
as  though  he  were  on  springs.  As  the  bidding  progressed 
he  showed  evident  interest,  glancing  his  eyes  from  one 
bidder  to  another  with  great  alertness.  The  bidding 
continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  he  was 
finally  sold.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  decrepit  old 
man,  who  was  very  much  cramped  up  by  rheumatism 
or  hard  labor.  Before  the  bidding  began  he  was  asked 
whom  he  would  like  to  serve,  and  he  replied,  "I  will 
be  glad  to  serve  anybody  who  will  treat  me  well."  He 
seemed  to  show  loyalty  to  himself  and  his  present  owner 
by  trying  to  act  as  spry  as  he  possibly  could.  As  the 
bidding  progressed  he  also  showed  great  interest  as 
to  where  his  lot  should  be  cast.  Finally  the  bidding 
closed  and  his  countenance  fell. 

The  most  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  woman  about 
thirty  years  old,  who  was  put  on  a  block  outside  the 
courthouse  wall,  with  a  crowd  of  two  or  three  hundred 
men  standing  around,  and  a  red-faced,  burly  auctioneer 
standing  by  her  side.     She  held  a  young  babe  in  her 
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arms.  The  auctioneer  made  various  comments  as  to 
her  appearance  and  showed  her  off  in  very  unbecoming 
style,  making  her  show  her  teeth,  and  in  other  ways 
treated  her  just  as  though  she  were  a  horse.  Coarse 
men  came  up  and  felt  her  limbs  to  test  what  kind  of 
muscles  she  had.  It  was  the  most  disgusting  performance 
we  had  ever  witnessed.  The  repulsive  scene  was  im- 
pressing on  us  the  side  of  slavery  of  which  we  had  seen 
and  heard  nothing  in  the  hospitable  homes  of  the  blue 
grass  region  or  the  families  where  we  were  guests  at 
West  Point.  My  brother  and  I  stood  together  as  the 
bidding  began  and  the  scene  became  most  interesting 
and  trying.  The  auctioneer  seemed  to  pride  himself 
on  his  rough  language  and  unbecoming  treatment  of 
the  woman.  She  bore  the  indignities  with  a  certain  air 
of  dignity.  Her  husband  was  in  the  crowd  near  where 
my  brother  and  I  stood  and  near  him  was  his  owner. 
There  were  two  bidders  actively  bidding  for  her,  one 
the  owner  of  her  husband  and  the  other  a  slave-driver 
who  shipped  slaves  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South. 
As  the  bidding  progressed  the  husband  of  the  woman 
pleaded  with  his  owner  in  a  most  plaintive  way  to  buy 
his  wife.  As  we  stood  by  we  heard  him  say,  "I  have 
been  faithful  in  my  serving  you,  and  if  I  had  my  wife 
and  children  with  me,  you  know  that  I  could  serve  you 
even  better."  His  owner  seemed  to  bid  carelessly,  while 
the  slave-trader  on  the  other  side  of  the  crowd  seemed 
to  bid  with  more  interest.  As  the  bidding  progressed 
the  husband  kept  pleading  with  his  owner  in  a  most 
touching  manner  to  bid  more.  My  brother  and  I  stand- 
ing together  got  so  wrought  up  that  we  thought  it  pru- 
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dent  to  step  apart,  lest  we  should  utterly  break  down 
and  show  our  sympathies  and  get  into  serious  trouble. 
The  bidding  went  on  for  a  half  hour,  all  the  time  the 
owner  of  the  husband  bidding  with  little  interest  and 
making  only  slight  advances  over  the  other  man  and 
the  other  bidding  with  apparent  purpose  of  securing 
the  woman.  Finally  the  mother  and  child  were  sold 
to  the  slave-trader.  Before  the  day  closed  there  were 
a  number  of  other  sales  which  did  not  distinctly  im- 
press me. 

Brother  and  I  went  to  the  station  the  next  morning 
about  sunrise  to  take  the  southboimd  train  toward 
Unionville.  The  morning  was  cold  and  frosty.  We 
found  huddled  together  between  the  piles  of  cotton 
bales  on  the  platform  groups  of  families  that  had  been 
broken  by  the  sales  of  the  day  before.  How  long  they 
had  been  there  I  know  not.  We  were  attracted  by  their 
demonstrations  of  grief  at  the  prospect  of  speedy  and 
perpetual  separation.  We  were  especially  attracted  by 
the  deep  sorrow  of  the  husband  and  wife  who  had  been 
involuntarily  divorced  the  day  before  in  spite  of  the 
importunate  pleading  of  the  husband.  When  the  train 
arrived  the  manifestations  became  most  hysterical.  As 
I  with  sad  heart  took  my  seat  beside  my  brother  I  breathed 
the  hope  and  earnest  prayer  never  to  witness  another 
such 'scene. 

We  arrived  in  Unionville  in  the  evening  of  January  2, 
and  were  kindly  entertained  over  night  in  the  hospitable 
home  of  Dr.  Jennings  Moore,  the  leading  citizen  of  the 
town.  He  became  a  true  and  valuable  friend.  Largely 
with  a  view  of  regular  and  enforced  exercise,  we  arranged 
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for  board  at  Mr.  Augustus  Wilson's  home,  about  a 
mile  in  the  country,  where  my  brother  spent  the  day 
in  studying  his  Latin  and  Greek  lessons,  which  he  re- 
cited to  me  in  the  evenings  as  at  West  Point.  There 
were  two  or  three  families  of  slaves  living  in  comfortable 
quarters  just  back  of  their  master's  residence.  These 
slaves  all  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for  and  contented. 

In  the  academy  there  were  about  sixty  pupils  rang- 
ing in  age  from  about  six  to  eighteen  years.  They  studied 
in  addition  to  the  three  R's,  grammar,  algebra,  geometry, 
geography,  physiology,  and  Latin.  The  students  were 
in  the  main  studious  and  easily  managed. 

As  many  of  the  pupils  had  the  vulgar  habit  of  chew- 
ing tobacco  and  spitting  on  the  floor,  I  made  the  rule 
that  all  those  who  wished  to  continue  the  habit  must 
provide  themselves  with  spittoons.  A  number  of  them 
did,  using  shallow  boxes  containing  sand.  One  day  a 
fine-appearing  young  fellow  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  a  member  of  the  class  in  physiology,  picked  up  his 
sand  box  and  threw  it  out  at  the  door,  and  when  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  done  so  he  replied  that  he  had  dropped 
his  physiology  in  the  spittoon  and  nearly  ruined  it, 
and  that  he  had  become  disgusted  with  the  habit  of' 
using  tobacco  and  had  determined  not  to  use  it  any  more. 

At  recess  the  older  students  would  sometimes  enter- 
tain me  by  telling  me  stories  of  their  experiences  with 
slaves,  some  of  which  were  very  laughable,  and  others 
quite  the  reverse.  On  one  occasion  William  Little  and 
his  brother  Charles,  one  about  eighteen  and  the  other 
about  sixteen  years  old,  gave  a  very  interesting  account 
of  their  method  of  training  their  hounds  to  trace  run- 
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away  slaves,  their  father  being  a  slave-trader  who  pur- 
chased slaves  in  the  vicinity  and  sold  them  to  the  cotton 
planters  down  South.  They  described  their  method 
of  training  their  dogs  about  as  follows:  A  young  Negro 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  old  would  be  selected  and  told 
to  follow  a  certain  road  for  about  two  miles  and  then 
turn  to  the  right  at  a  designated  point  for  half  a  mile 
and  climb  a  tree.  They  would  then  put  the  dogs  on  his 
trail  and  follow  them  to  see  where  they  had  treed  the 
Negro.  When  the  men  reached  the  tree  they  would 
require  the  Negro  to  come  down.  They  would  then 
allow  the  dogs  to  bite  him  a  little  so  as  to  get  a  taste 
of  the  blood  to  fire  them  up.  They  would  then  order 
him  to  go  to  Duck  River,  about  a  mile  away,  and  follow 
up  stream  for  half  a  mile,  then  cross  the  river  and  go 
down  stream  a  mile  and  recross  the  river  and  again 
climb  a  tree.  The  dogs  would  follow  the  trail  to  the 
river,  then  up  stream  till  it  was  lost.  They  would  then 
swim  the  river  and  follow  down  the  opposite  side  and 
swim  back  and  again  tree  the  Negro,  when  he  would 
be  required  to  come  down  and  give  the  dogs  the  same 
chance  as  before.  The  two  yoimg  men  made  these  state- 
ments with  apparent  frankness  and  without  compunc- 
tion. 

The  directors  seemed  pleased  with  my  work.  Near 
the  close  they  offered  me  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent 
if  I  would  return  the  next  year.  This  I  could  not  con- 
sider, as  I  had  determined  not  to  let  anything  interfere 
with  my  return  to  college.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year  my  classmates  had  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  leaving, 
arguing  that  I  would  become  fascinated  with  the  South 
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and  remain  there;  this  further  strengthened  my  resolve 
to  return  home. 

At  the  close,  June  g,  they  gave  us  a  fine  farewell  re- 
ception at  the  female  academy,  which  was  spiced  with 
speeches  and  resolutions  in  the  florid  Southern  style. 

Our  trip  home  was  as  rapid  as  we  could  make  it,  as 
we  were  eager  to  see  oiir  friends  and  they  to  see  us. 
I  stopped  only  at  Delaware  to  attend  the  commence- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  good  habit  I  was  forming 
and  in  which  I  did  not  fail  in  the  ten  years  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  university  as  student  or  teacher.  It 
is  surely  unfortunate  that  in  these  later  days  so  many 
students  rob  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  college  com- 
mencements. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
LAST  YEARS  IN  COLLEGE,  AND  THE  FACULTY 

August  io,  1854,  I  entered  the  sophomore  class  and 
Brother  Isaac  the  freshman  class  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  My  class  that  year  consisted  of  eighteen 
members,  only  nine  of  whom  stayed  together  for  grad- 
uation three  years  later,  though  in  the  three  years  there 
were  three  accessions  to  the  nine,  making  at  graduation 
a  round  dozen. 

As    sophomores    we    could    elect    a    second    term    of 

Herodotus  and  a  second  term  of  Livy,  and  as  juniors 

we  could  elect  two  terms  of  Calculus.     These  were  all 

the  electives  permitted  in  the  three  years  ahead  of  us, 

and  in  the  freshman  year  there  had  been  no  electives. 

Thus  the  rugged  work  of  the  course  was  laid  out  for 

us  and  there  was  no  chance  for  dodging.     There  were 

usually  four  required  studies  each  term.     At  that  time 

there  were  in  all  foiir  college  years  forty-six  daily  studies 

required,  and  four  daily  electives.     Also  for  the  same 

period  two  weekly  studies  of  one  term  each  were  required, 

making  a  grand  total  of  only  fifty-two  studies,  required 

and  elective,  daily  and  weekly  for  the  four  years.     This 

is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  course  of  study  to-day, 

in  which  greatly  enlarged  lists  of  subjects  are  scheduled, 

with  a  captivating,   if  not  bewildering,   opportunity  of 

election.     It  is  aside  from  my  purpose  to  discuss  here 

the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  this  great  change. 

The  contrast  between  the  courses  of  study  of  to-day 
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and  those  of  my  college  days  is  paralleled  by  a  like  con- 
trast between  the  faculties.  When  the  faculty  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  to-day  numbers  twenty-seven 
regular  professors,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a 
faculty  of  five  in  my  day  could  do  vigorous  and  success- 
ful work.  The  difference  in  requirement  of  the  two 
periods  is  largely  in  the  degree  of  specialization.  The 
strong  and  inspiring  teaching  of  the  few  is  still  demanded 
of  the  many. 

I  am  glad  to  recall  that  each  of  the  faculty  of  five  was 
a  strong  personality,  a  good  teacher,  and  well  equipped 
for  the  special  work  required  of  him.  They  were  all 
much  larger  than  their  respective  chairs;  they  were 
broad-minded,  large-hearted,  useful  men.  Fortunate  the 
institution  that  secures  one  such  professor,  transcendently 
fortunate  the  one  that  secures  five!  The  five  who  con- 
stituted the  regular  faculty  when  I  entered  the  freshman 
class  remained  unchanged  in  number  and  personnel 
until  I  graduated.  I  was  thus  given  a  closer  relation 
to  Thomson,  Merrick,  McCabe,  WilHams,  and  Harris 
than  to  any  other  professors  who  preceded  or  followed 
them,  however  worthy.  They  have  been  called  "The 
Great  Five,"  and  such  they  surely  were  to  me  and  to 
the  university.  They  will  ever  remain  my  galaxy.  Their 
average  term  of  service  was  thirty-six  years.  Nine 
college  classes  of  four  years  each  thus  got  their  imprint. 

On  account  of  their  early  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity, their  high  quality  of  mind  and  character,  and 
the  great  length  of  their  service,  they  had  more  to  do 
in  making  and  giving  type  to  that  great  institution  than 
any  other  group  of  men.    As  an  initial  faculty  they  laid 
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foundations,  as  a  long-lived  faculty  they  built  on  their 
own  foundations.  In  the  history  of  American  colleges 
this  record  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  give  a  brief 
siimmary  of  my  impressions  of  these  five  men,  based 
upon  my  observations  during  five  years  of  student  life 
and  five  years  in  the  faculty. 

I  begin  with  Professor  Harris,  the  last  to  enter  the 
faculty  and  the  first  to  leave.  He  was  of  American 
birth,  though  he  could  have  been  a  Scotchman,  as  he 
himself  would  put  it,  "if  he  had  been  a  mind  to."  He 
was  of  leonine  build,  massive  head,  and  commanding 
appearance.  His  disposition  was  jovial,  his  will  resolute, 
his  mind  clear,  his  mental  process  logical,  and  his  style 
of  expression  absolutely  lucid.  As  a  speaker  he  was 
forceful  and  instructive  rather  than  magnetic.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Norwalk  Seminary. 

According  to  the  custom  of  those  days  in  all  colleges, 
he  gave  instruction  in  several  sciences — chemistr}^ 
geology,  botany,  and  physiology.  As  laboratories  had 
not  then  been  introduced  in  any  of  the  American  col- 
leges, the  instruction  was  largely  from  textbooks,  sup- 
plemented by  a  modest  supply  of  illustrative  apparar.us 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  professor.  In  botany  and 
geology  we  made  excursions  to  the  fields  and  to  the 
quarries. 

Dr.  Harris  was  quick  in  repartee  and  enjoyed  a  good 
story.  He  and  Dr.  Slicer,  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  were  boon  companions.  I  was  once  present  at 
one  of  their  greetings,  when  Harris  said,  "Slicer,  what 
makes  you  so  fat?"    He  replied,  "O,  a  good  conscience," 
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to  which  Hams  retorted,  "You  can  thrive  on  the  least 
of  any  man  I  ever  saw."  I  remember  hearing  him  tell 
with  zest  the  following  anecdote  on  a  Negro  preacher: 
After  taking  as  his  text  the  words:  "And  though  after 
my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall 
I  see  God,"  he  proceeded  to  divide  his  subject  into 
three  heads:  "Fust,  Skin  worms;  second,  How  de  worms 
got  onto  de  man;  third.  How  de  worms  dim  et  him." 

Once  at  a  church  sociable  in  his  home,  Mrs.  Harris 
invited  my  classmate  Semans  and  myself  to  help  serve 
the  refreshments.  After  all  were  through  Professor 
Harris  and  we  two  were  served  with  dishes  of  oysters 
by  Mrs.  Harris.  He  reminded  us  as  we  partook  of  our 
oysters  that  a  delegation  of  "Fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety" of  England  had  recently  registered  at  a  New  York 
hotel,  signing  "F.  R.  S."  after  each  name.  Soon  another 
man  came  up  and  signed  the  same  initials  after  his 
name  and  was  given  a  fine  room  with  meals  served  in 
his  room.  A  few  days  later  he  asked  for  his  bill,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  so  large.  The  clerk 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  occupied  a  fine  room  and  had 
his  meals  in  his  room, 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "but  I  did  not  ask  for  these  extras." 

"Are  you  not  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society?"  asked 
the  clerk? 

"No,  I  am  not,"  said  he. 

"What,  then,  does  this  'F.  R.  S.'  after  your  name 
mean?" 

"0,  that  means  that  I  am  an  oyster  eater  from  Bal- 
timore, and  that  I  take  them  fried,  and  raw,  and  stewed." 

The  professor  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Harris  and  said. 
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"Please  give  me  another  dish  of  oysters."  Dr.  Harris 
showed  special  talent  as  secretary  of  fovir  General  Con- 
ferences. His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  par- 
liamentary usage  made  him  invaluable  to  the  presiding 
bishop  and  the  body.  In  i860  he  was  elected  to  a  mis- 
sionary secretaryship,  and  later  was  made  bishop,  in 
both  of  which  offices  he  did  good  service. 

The  next  to  join  the  faculty  and  the  last  to  leave  it 
was  Professor  Williams.  He  was  bom  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  having  descended  from  a  long  Une  of  worthy 
ancestors  that  had  come  down  from  Wales  through 
North  Ireland.  He  was  graduated  from  "Old  Woodward 
College,"  Cincinnati.  In  college  and  ever  afterward 
he  showed  himself  a  thorough  and  industrious  student 
in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  At  first  he  manifested 
special  capability  in  mathematics.  Later  he  became  a 
conspicuous  teacher  in  four  languages,  including  his 
own,  if,  indeed,  each  one  had  not  become  his  own.  He 
also  early  showed  a  strong  trend  toward  theological 
studies  in  which  he  found  a  rich  storehouse  in  his  father's 
large  library.  These  biblical  studies  developed  into  a 
lifelong  study  of  the  Greek  Testament.  He  made  val- 
uable translations  of  the  Psalms  and  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  wrote  a  very  scholarly  Commentary 
on  Paiil's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Professor  Williams  was  of  medium  size,  fair  com- 
plexion, and  exceedingly  quick  of  motion  and  alert  of 
mind.  His  speech  was  rapid  and  distinct.  His  large, 
penetrating  eyes  could  flash  rebuke  or  benediction.  His 
keen  glance  and  sharp  reproofs  have  pierced  to  the  core 
many  a  careless  student,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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same  luminous  eyes,  accompanied  by  wise  and  loving 
counsel,  have  encouraged  and  inspired  hundreds  more. 
He  would  sometimes  startle  a  lazy  or  careless  student 
by  a  stinging  rebuke.  "I  have  forgotten,"  said  an  in- 
dolent fellow  one  day  in  reply  to  a  question.  "Forgotten !" 
was  the  sharp  retort  of  the  Professor;  "did  you  ever 
know?"  Often,  when  a  student  used  the  wrong  con- 
struction in  translating  his  Greek,  the  Professor  would 
show  his  displeasure  by  nervously  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  vigorously  calling  out,  "Syntax,  syntax!"  Growing 
out  of  this  habit  he  was  affectionately  dubbed  "Old 
Syntax."  The  lower  classmen  were  often  frightened  by 
his  vigorous  manner,  his  sharp  retorts,  and  his  piercing 
insight.  As  college  years  rolled  by  their  fear  yielded  to 
admiration,  and  after  graduation  their  love  for  him  was 
unexcelled  by  that  for  any  other  teacher.  His  mind 
was  clear  and  discriminating  and  his  friendships  were 
warm  and  abiding.  There  was  a  perfect  charm  in  his 
simplicity  and  sincerity.  He  was  as  artless  as  a  child 
and  as  modest  as  a  maiden.  In  his  studies  and  all  his 
work  he  was  accurate  and  painstaking  and  he  inspired 
the  same  qualities  in  his  pupils. 

It  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  quenchless  passions  of 
his  life  to  accumulate  books.  With  them  he  enriched 
his  mind  and  kept  himself  fresh  and  growing  to  the 
last.  From  books  he  derived  endless  pleasure,  and 
was  never  satisfied.  He  was  the  most  studious  man 
I  ever  knew  and  he  ever  had 

The  wish  to  know — that  endless  thirst. 
Which  even  by  quenching  is  awaked. 

In  the  interst  of  the  reader  I  will  quote  from  Bishop 
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Hoss,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  a 
discriminating  view  of  Professor  Williams  as  a  student 
and  teacher  as  follows: 

In  no  respect  was  he  ordinary  or  commonplace.  To  begin  with,  he 
was  a  great  scholar.  The  range  of  his  acquisitions  was  exceedingly 
wide,  almost  encyclopaedic;  and  it  was  not  superficial.  He  had  an  ab- 
solute passion  for  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  Slipshod  and  imperfect 
knowledge  in  his  eyes  was  no  knowledge  at  all.  His  intellectual  honesty 
was  so  pronounced  that  he  looked  with  undisguised  contempt  on  what- 
ever is  shallow  or  pretentious  in  learning. 

He  was  a  great  teacher.  What  he  knew  he  could  communicate  to 
others.  His  classroom  expositions  were  marked  by  crystal  clearness 
of  statement.  To  misunderstand  him  was  almost  an  impossibility.  His 
power  of  stimulus  and  provocation  was  wonderful.  Even  the  dullest 
boy  woke  up  imder  his  methods  of  instruction;  those  of  higher  endow- 
ment often  went  out  of  his  presence  ablaze  with  inspiration. 

He  loved  his  work  and  he  loved  the  university,  as 
shown  by  his  remarkably  long  service  and  his  declining 
offers  for  larger  salaries  and  greater  emoluments.  He 
met  his  classes  as  usual  on  the  very  day  he  was  stricken 
down  with  paralysis.  How  beautiful  thus  to  live  and 
thus  to  die! 

Professor  McCabe  and  his  nephew,  Bishop  McCabe, 
were  long  conspicuous  characters  in  Ohio  Methodism. 
The  throne  of  power  of  the  one  was  the  college  class- 
rooms, that  of  the  other  the  public  platform.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  which  exerted  the  more  lasting 
or  the  more  useful  influence.  To  one  who  knew  them 
both  well  they  reveal  more  points  of  similarity  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Both  were  warm-hearted  and 
generous.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  courageously 
battling  for  the  right,  as  they  saw  it.  Each  was  a  master 
in  knowing  well  how  to  strike  the  popular  chord.  To 
thoroughly  know  one  was   something  of  a  key   to   the 
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other.  We  will  not  attempt  to  strike  the  equipoise 
between  them,  but  will  wait  for  the  revelation  of  the 
future  to  determine  which  did  the  more  for  mankind  and 
for  God. 

Professor  McCabe  was  bom  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  where  he  taught  for  one  year, 
and  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1845.  He 
was  young,  handsome,  brilliant,  and  ambitious,  an 
attractive  personality,  with  graceful  movement  and  win- 
ning manners.  Both  in  repose  and  illumination  his 
well-formed  face  was  pleasing,  overhung  as  it  was  by 
a  rich  coronet  of  prematurely  gray  hair. 

It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  my  student 
days  that  his  place  in  the  public  assembly  was  on  a  chair 
within  the  altar  rail,  or  on  the  platform.  It  was  im- 
pressive to  see  him  glide  to  his  chair  with  his  cloak  grace- 
fully thrown  over  his  shoulders.  His  presence  on  any 
platform  was  an  ornament,  and  to  many  people  a  bene- 
diction. As  a  preacher  and  lecturer  his  style  was  florid, 
impassioned,  popular,  and  at  times  even  startling.  He 
was  winning  as  a  conversationalist  and  charmed  every 
social  circle  that  he  entered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
thought  the  occasion  required  it,  he  could  be  fiery  and 
censorious.  I  have  often  heard  him  say  with  emphasis, 
"I  do  love  a  good  hater." 

When  I  first  entered  the  university  Professor  McCabe 
was  the  efficient  professor  of  mathematics  and  mechan- 
ical philosophy,  and  I  greatly  profited  by  his  in- 
struction.    His  method  inspired  the  student  to  get  the 
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most  out  of  himself  rather  than  out  of  the  professor. 
The  student  had  to  work  hard.  The  professor  guided  in 
calm  dignity,  quite  in  contrast  with  his  impetuous  style 
as  a  public  speaker. 

He  was  then  under  the  deep  sorrow  for  his  first  wife 
— ^his  beloved  Martha.  From  all  accoimts  she  was  a 
most  charming  wife,  and  his  mourning  was  commensurate 
with  her  beautiful  character.  His  grief  was  pitiable  and 
almost  overpowering.  He  nursed  his  sorrow  until  it 
became  morbid.  Like  Queen  Victoria,  he  seemed  "pleased 
to  mourn."  His  wife's  vacant  chair  had  to  be  at  his 
side  wherever  he  took  his  meals.  From  all  accounts 
she  was  fully  worthy  of  his  adoration,  being  both  beau- 
tiful and  loving  in  her  person  and  character.  She  was 
a  magnet  that  drew  all  hearts  to  her.  Her  musical 
voice  chimed  well  with  her  charming  spirit. 

The  pendulum  of  his  temperament  sometimes  vibrated 
from  extreme  sorrow  to  extreme  jollity.  Once  when  I 
was  passing  Mart  Miller's  saloon  in  Delaware,  in  com- 
pany with  him  and  Professor  Harris — both  of  whom 
being  strong  prohibitionists — he  all  of  a  sudden  stopped 
and  startled  us  by  saying,  "Harris,  let's  go  in  and  have 
a  drink." 

As  a  teacher  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  at  his  best 
in  his  original  chair  of  mathematics.  His  mind  demanded 
that  every  problem  must  be  solved,  and  that  irrevocably. 
On  the  subjects  in  which  he  was  most  interested  his 
convictions  were  exceedingly  strong,  and  almost  un- 
changeable. To  him,  like  too  many  of  us,  the  good 
reasons  in  every  issue  seemed  to  be  all  on  his  side.  De- 
monstrative reasoning  was  better  suited  to  his  type  of 
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mind  than  probable  reasoning.  I  have  incHned  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  mistake  when  he  was  transferred 
from  his  original  chair  to  that  of  philosophy,  especially 
so  late  in  life,  though  others,  who  have  been  closer 
to  his  work  in  recent  years,  have  had  a  different  opinion. 
Surely  he  continued  to  do  notable  work  in  his  classes 
and  in  his  voluminous  publications.  His  fifty- two  years 
of  laborious  and  valuable  service  in  the  university  have 
set  him  as  one  of  the  jewels  in  "The  Great  Five"  coronet. 

Professor  Merrick,  of  Puritan  stock,  was  bom  in 
Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  educated  at  Wilbraham  Acad- 
emy and  Wesleyan  University,  and  early  became  prin- 
cipal of  Amenia  Seminary,  New  York.  His  success  at 
Amenia  was  so  marked  that  President  Wilbur  Fisk 
recommended  him  for  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  the 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  then  under  the  presidency  of 
the  distinguished  Dr.  McGuffey.  He  came  to  this  chair 
in  1838  and  remained  four  years.  Having  high  relig- 
ious ideals  for  himself  and  his  students,  he  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  contrast  between  the  conditions  and 
influences  in  this  State  school  and  Wesleyan  University, 
where  he  had  been  educated;  and,  being  impressed  with 
the  need  in  Ohio  of  an  institution  of  a  different  type, 
he  wrote  while  yet  at  the  State  school  to  the  able  but 
eccentric  Dr.  Elliott,  editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  suggesting  and  advocating  the  establishment 
of  a  Methodist  college  in  Ohio. 

This  letter  of  Professor  Merrick  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  public  step  toward  founding  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  His  early  training  and  tastes  led  him  to 
prefer  education  under  the  wing  of  the  church  rather 
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than  that  of  the  state.  While  boarding  in  his  home 
I  remember  having  heard  him  speak  of  his  embarrass- 
ments in  the  State  University,  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
the  students  to  a  higher  plane  of  living,  and  of  his  early- 
hope  to  see  education  in  Ohio  brought  more  directly 
under  Christian  auspices. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
was  incorporated.  It  started  with  a  campus,  an  empty 
building,  a  large  debt,  and  abundant  needs.  In  1843 
Professor  Merrick  was  appointed  agent  to  lead  in  sup- 
plying these  needs.  After  two  years  of  canvassing  he 
was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
Early  in  my  course  in  college  he  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy,  in  which  he  remained  till 
he  was  elected  president.  While  president  he  filled  the 
chair  of  belles-lettres,  and  in  his  emeritus  relations  was 
lecturer  on  natural  and  revealed  religion.  In  these 
multiform  relations  he  contributed  fifty-one  years  of 
remarkable  service.  It  is  impossible  in  brief  space  to 
give  an  adequate  impression  of  the  varied  and  potential 
work  of  this  great  university  builder. 

Professor  Merrick's  features  and  build  were  of  strong 
and  majestic  type.  His  face  in  composure  was  very 
grave,  in  animation  exceedingly  genial,  radiating  a  heart 
of  love  and  good  will.  As  a  student  my  first  impression 
of  him  was  that  of  awe,  but  on  close  acquaintance  I 
learned  that  he  was  austere  toward  himself  only;  toward 
all  others  his  charity  was  boundless. 

As  a  teacher  Professor  Merrick  was  always  master 
of  his  subjects  and  lucid  to  his  pupils.  He  had  marked 
power  of  analyzing  a  subject  into  its  elements,  and  of 
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happy  illustration.  His  instruction  was  equally  strong 
and  inspiring  whether  in  the  department  of  science  or 
that  of  philosophy.  In  his  classes  in  political  economy 
he  advocated  the  free-trade  views  of  his  friend  President 
Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  whose  textbook  we 
used.  The  free-trade  doctrine  was  at  an  advantage 
in  its  presentation  by  an  able  author  reenforced  by  an 
equally  able  teacher.  Dr.  McCabe,  a  strong  protection- 
ist, was  given  an  opportunity  almost  every  year  fully 
and  enthusiastically  to  present  his  views,  generally  in 
the  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Merrick.  Whether  this 
arrangement  was  by  accident  or  agreement  I  never 
knew,  but  in  either  case  it  gave  us  a  chance  to  hear 
both  sides  of  this  irrepressible  conflict,  and  to  enjoy 
the  spectacular  diversion  of  the  debate. 

No  student  could  pass  through  his  classes  without 
being  inspired  to  better  work  and  higher  living.  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  loved  to  commune  with  nature  more 
than  he.  His  researches  in  the  various  fields  of  nature 
were  always  of  a  twofold  type,  the  one  bearing  upon  his 
department  of  instruction,  the  other  as  revealing  his 
divine  Master.  When  in  the  quarry  he  saw  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Creator  on  the  rocks;  when  among  the 
flowers  he  saw  the  King  in  his  beauty;  and  when  con- 
templating the  sidereal  heavens,  he,  with  David,  saw 
God's  handiwork;  and  with  Kepler  would  exclaim,  "I 
think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee." 

Dr.  Merrick  was  preeminently  of  a  religious  dis- 
position. His  strong  native  convictions,  reenforced  by 
his  stanch  New  England  training,  made  him  scrupu- 
lously  exact   in  his   religious  duties  and   services.     His 
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piety  permeated  his  entire  being  and  radiated  from  every 
feature.  I  have  never  known  a  more  beautiful  Chris- 
tian spirit  or  a  more  consistent  life.  His  work  in  every 
field  was  constantly  vivified  by  Christian  motives.  He 
was  modest  in  profession  but  potent  in  spiritual  radiation- 
Under  the  influence  of  his  pure  character  the  bad  were 
shamed  and  the  good  made  better.  It  may  as  truly 
be  said  of  him  as  of  John  Wesley,  that  he  had  a  "genius 
for  religion." 

Next  to  his  religious  consecration  was  his  devotion 
to  the  university.  For  it  he  prayed,  and  planned,  and 
sacrificed  for  a  half  century,  that  its  material  resources 
might  become  ample  and  that  its  gathering  throng  of 
students  might  obtain  high  literary  and  scientific  ad- 
vantages under  favorable  moral  and  religious  auspices. 
His  watchful  care  extended  to  every  interest  of  the 
university,  and  all  personal  interests  were  made  to 
contribute  to  it.  For  this  cause  he  was  willing  to  make 
great  personal  sacrifice,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident:  For  many  years  after  he  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  the  salaries  were  scarcely  above  a  meager 
sustenance  and  were  never  paid  when  due.  When  he 
received  an  offer  to  take  charge  of  a  State  institution 
at  three  times  his  nominal  salary  at  Delaware,  he  con- 
fidentially consulted  his  associates  as  to  whether,  for 
the  sake  of  the  university  and  the  needy  faculty,  he 
had  better  accept  the  position  for  a  time  and  turn  over 
this  larger  salary  to  the  university  to  help  it  struggle 
through  the  emergency.  His  generous  offer  was  thank- 
fully declined,  because,  much  as  they  needed  the  money, 
they  needed  Professor  Merrick  more. 
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A  little  later  he  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
Startling  Medical  College  in  Columbus,  which  enabled  him 
to  do  substantially  the  same  generous  thing  and  still  retain 
his  work  at  Delaware.  I  remember  that  he  was  still  doing 
double  work  when  I  entered  college,  and  was  applying  all 
his  pay  in  Columbus  on  his  salary  in  the  imiversity. 

Professor  Merrick  was  a  courageous  and  influential 
leader  in  the  civil  and  social  reforms  of  the  day,  ever 
battling  against  the  wrong  and  for  the  right.  His  voice 
and  pen  were  freely  used  to  defend  the  downtrodden 
and  oppressed  and  to  elevate  and  enlighten  the  masses. 
In  discussing  public  questions  he  generally  used  mild 
and  winning  forms  of  speech,  but  when  occasion  re- 
quired he  would  indulge  in  keen  retort  with  relish.  I 
remember  his  giving  us  at  his  table  an  amusing  account 
of  a  discussion,  in  a  recent  stage  ride,  with  a  wealthy 
distiller,  on  the  question  of  the  public-school  tax.  The 
distiller  had  been  boisterously  talking  against  the  tax 
and  against  enlightening  the  masses,  on  the  ground  that 
they  must  be  kept  ignorant  in  order  that  they  may  be 
our  servants  and  do  our  menial  work.  Having  endured 
for  some  time  this  tirade,  Professor  Merrick  coolly 
replied,  "Sir,  I  regularly  employ  a  university  professor  to 
blacken  my  boots."  The  passengers  were  pleased  and 
the  distiller  was  quenched. 

Professor  Merrick  was  a  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  a 
teacher.  Whenever  a  special  emergency  arose  he  voliinta- 
rily  added  to  the  work  for  his  classes  that  of  raising  funds 
to  meet  the  demand.  Early  in  my  student  days,  when 
the  increase  of  students  made  a  larger  chapel  necessary, 
he  went  to  the  field  and  raised  the  money  for  Thomson 
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Chapel.  And  well  do  I  remember  the  happy  expression 
of  Professor  Merrick's  beaming  face  as  he  listened  to 
the  enthusiastic  speech  of  the  pioneer  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Finley,  July  26,  1851,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone 
of  the  new  chapel,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that, 
as  the  deer  and  other  wild  animals  had  formerly  flocked 
to  the  celebrated  spring  on  the  campus  to  slake  their 
thirst,  so  might  the  thirsty  youth  of  the  commonwealth, 
for  ages  to  come,  gather  to  this  pure  fountain  of  learning. 
I  also  recall  a  few  years  later  his  valuable  services  in 
raising  the  money  to  build  Sturges  Library  and  to  buy 
Dr.  Prescott's  cabinet.  His  judgment  of  men  was  ad- 
mirable and  his  approach  to  them  exceedingly  winning. 
He  could  extract  money  from  unwilling  subjects  with 
less  pain  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  With  him,  giving 
to  a  good  cause  was  a  luxury.  And  at  the  end  of  life 
he  left  the  remnant  of  his  estate,  $16,600,  for  a  lectureship 
in  the  university. 

President  Thomson  naturally  closes  and  crowns  the 
first  great  faculty  of  my  Alma  Mater.  He  was  bom  in 
England  and  reared  in  America.  After  the  early  literary 
training  he  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. He  was  delicate  in  form,  elegant  in  manner,  with 
finely  chiseled  features,  and  large  searching  gray  eyes 
that  penetrated  the  inmost  being.  He  had  an  omnivorous 
mind  that  gathered  food  from  every  field  of  learning. 
His  strong  character  was  charmed  by  artless  simplicity. 
He  was  self -forgetting,  living  in  the  higher  realms  of 
the  ideal  and  spiritual,  and  often  absent-minded  with 
reference  to  sublunary  affairs. 
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I  was  impressed  with  Dr.  Thomson's  influence  as 
a  teacher.  His  instruction  was  direct,  simple,  and  clear. 
He  seemed  to  diffuse  a  scholastic  atmosphere  through 
the  recitation  room,  and  that  without  effort.  His  teach- 
ing was  quiet  and  undemonstrative  but  potent.  He 
asked  but  few  questions,  throwing  the  burden  of  the 
recitation  on  the  student.  This  was  very  marked  in 
our  class  in  Butler's  Analogy — that  very  difficult  text- 
book— so  remarkable  for  its  condensed  style  and  close 
argument.  The  intellectual  demands  upon  the  students 
were  exacting.  The  method  pursued  was  calculated  to 
cultivate  the  powers  of  analysis  and  memory.  In  recita- 
tion it  was  not  required  to  reproduce  the  language  of 
the  author,  only  the  argument,  though  sometimes  it 
was  difficult  to  give  the  argtiment  without  using  the 
language  of  the  author  or  that  which  was  similar.  We 
were  generally  required  to  begin  the  recitation  by  giving 
an  analysis  of  the  chapter  or  lesson,  and  were  then  ex- 
pected to  take  up,  step  by  step,  the  argument  without 
much  aid  by  questions  from  the  teacher.  Indeed,  ques- 
tions would  give  but  little  help  if  the  argument  had  not 
been  thoroughly  mastered.  No  student  could  make 
extempore  recitations  on  Bishop  Butler's  argument.  And 
I  think  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  class  that  we  got 
far  more  conscious  mental  development  in  this  class 
than  in  any  other  in  college. 

Dr.  Thomson's  Christian  character  was  of  a  pure 
and  beautiful  type,  quiet  but  influential.  He  was  very 
conscientious  in  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  following  incident:  When  he  was  sent 
abroad   to  purchase  books  for  the   Sturges   Library  he 
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greatly  desired  to  make  an  outgoing  steamer  and  join 
a  dear  friend  for  a  trip  to  Italy,  but  he  found  that  to 
do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  travel  on  Sunday.  For 
this  reason  he  promptly  gave  up  the  desired  steamer. 
His  friend  went,  and  the  fated  ship  went  down  with  all 
on  board.  Before  Dr.  Thomson  returned  Dr.  McCabe 
startled  us  all  in  a  Sabbath  afternoon  lecture  by  nar- 
rating the  incident  without  name,  and  then  declared 
that  but  for  his  keeping  the  Sabbath,  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  would  have  on  that  day  been  mourn- 
ing for  its  drowned  president.  The  occasion  was  most 
impressive. 

Under  Dr.  Thomson's  administration  the  half  hour 
spent  in  the  chapel  devotions  was  interesting  and  profit- 
able. He  was  a  beautiful  reader  of  the  Bible,  which  he 
read  in  course,  giving  occasional  apt  comments.  His 
prayers  generally  sprang  from  the  lessons,  and  were 
fresh  and  uplifting.  He  was  exceedingly  happy  in  his 
chapel  talks  to  the  students,  whether  advisory  or  dis- 
ciplinary. These  talks  were  made  a  fine  means  of  edu- 
cation. He  spoke  frequently  and  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  bearing  upon  student  life  and  habits  and  always 
with  interest  and  profit.  No  subject  seemed  too  difficult 
for  him  to  manage.  Delicate  subjects  were  managed 
with  a  refined  touch,  and  in  cases  requiring  courage 
and  rough  handling  he  was  equally  ready.  The  same 
vv^as  true  of  public  discipline.  He  seemed  to  know  the 
right  thing  to  say  in  every  emergency.  For  example, 
a  yoimg  man  who  had  committed  a  serious  offense  was 
called  forward  in  chapel.  The  president  said  to  him, 
"It   becomes   my  painful   duty   to   administer   a   public 
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reproof."  The  fellow  replied,  "I  will  not  receive  it," 
and  turning  marched  toward  the  door.  "You  have 
received  it,"  replied  the  president,  which  was  promptly 
approved  by  the  vigorous  applause  of  the  students. 
The  next  day  a  letter  of  humble  apology  from  the  young 
man  was  read  in  chapel. 

I  never  knew  Dr.  Thomson  to  falter  in  administering 
discipline  but  once  and  that  occurred  while  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  There  was  a  meek-mannered  boy 
by  the  name  of  Joshua  French,  son  of  a  minister  in 
town,  who  had  become  provokingly  delinquent.  His 
case  had  frequently  been  up  before  the  faculty,  and 
Professor  Harris  had  given  him  the  name  of  "Je- 
hosh-u-a."  Finally  he  committed  some  offense  that 
required  a  public  reproof.  His  seat  in  chapel  was  near 
the  door.  When  Dr.  Thomson  called  for  him  to  come 
forward,  he  arose  and  walked  down  the  long  aisle  look- 
ing exceedingly  meek  and  comical.  When  he  arrived 
in  front  of  the  platform  Dr.  Thomson  broke  down  laugh- 
ing and  was  unable  to  control  himself  for  half  a  minute, 
causing  a  general  laugh  of  students  and  faculty.  The 
President  soon  recovered  himself  and  administered  a 
brief  admonition.  He  told  us  later  that  Dr.  Harris's 
name  for  the  boy  came  into  his  mind  just  as  he  observed 
his  unsophisticated  appearance  and  caused  his  risibles 
to  get  the  best  of  him. 

Though  the  college  platform  at  morning  prayer  was 
made  a  throne  of  power  by  Dr.  Thomson,  he  had  a 
far  higher  platform  in  his  Sunday  afternoon  lectures, 
which  were  given  almost  every  Sabbath  during  his 
entire    administration,    the   students   being   required    to 
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attend.  The  faculty  and  also  many  citizens  attended 
up  to  the  capacity  of  the  auditorium. 

His  lectures  were  generally  written  out  in  full  and 
read  in  delivery.  He  had  a  model  delivery,  being  a 
master  of  the  art  of  emphasis  and  the  proper  cadence 
of  sentences.  The  melody  of  his  voice  and  the  rhythm 
of  his  periods  were  a  constant  delight.  He  was  the 
best  reader  of  discourses  I  ever  heard,  having  all  the 
ease  and  magnetism  of  extempore  delivery.  At  some 
times  his  soul  would  be  swept  by  irrepressible  convul- 
sion of  feeling;  at  others  his  chaste  imagination  would 
soar  sunward  like  the  eagle.  He  usually  dwelt  in  the 
lofty  realms  of  reflection,  where  all  was  true  and  beau- 
tiful and  good.  His  style  was  beautiful,  picturesque, 
and  lucid.  And  he  had  a  fine  poetic  vein  that  saturated 
his  thought  and  diction.  He  wrote  with  great  facility 
and  accuracy,  making  few  changes  except  by  erasure. 
His  pen  flowed  with  elegance  and  grace,  revealing  the 
charming  simplicity  of  his  inner  life.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  could  think  better  with  his  pen  in  hand.  His 
Bible  themes  were  selected  and  handled  with  great 
skill.  He  was  happy  also  in  selection  of  all  subjects 
from  current  events  and  from  a  rich  intellectual  store- 
house. He  had  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  thought, 
and  poured  forth  from  the  treasures  of  a  full  mind  things 
both  new  and  old. 

The  educative  influence  of  his  lectures  was  of  price- 
less value  to  the  student  body.  As  a  university  lecturer 
I  doubt  if  any  institution  in  the  country  has  had  his 
equal.  He  always  attracted  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.     It  used   to  be  remarked  in   Delaware  that 
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no  lecturer  from  outside  drew  larger  houses  than  their 
own  beloved  Thomson.  The  great  English  orator 
William  Morley  Punshon  proclaimed  him  "the  Chrys- 
ostom  of  the  American  pulpit."  No  wonder  Professor 
Harris  declared  at  his  death,  "We  ne'er  shall  see  his 
like  again." 

As  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  the  university  arena, 
where  his  continued  influence  was  greatly  needed,  it 
was  a  pity  that  he  was  turned  aside  to  the  editorial 
tripod  and  to  the  Episcopal  chair,  though  he  did  well 
in  both  of  these  fields.  The  Christian  school  was  his 
best  field,  hence  the  wisdom  shown  in  his  decline  of 
tempting  offers  from  a  great  State  university.  His 
published  volumes  of  Essays,  Lectures,  Letters,  and 
Sermons  are  a  treasure  of  elevated  thought  and  good 
style  to  any  one  possessing  them;  and  to  his  former 
students  they  are  in  addition  vivid  reminders  of  a  be- 
loved teacher. 

As  we  close  this  imperfect  Pentateuchal  summary 
the  question  arises,  Are  these  five  worthies  all  dead? 
Nay,  they  cannot  die.  They  live  in  the  great  university 
for  which  they  labored  and  sacrificed;  they  live  in  the 
multiform  influence  of  their  students  the  world  around; 
and  they  will  continue  to  live  in  the  thousands  of  later 
students  whose  coming  they  foresaw,  and  whose  thanks 
they  should  ever  receive. 

The  most  notable  event  of  my  sophomore  year  was 
a  serious  attack  of  pneumonia  in  the  winter  of  1854-55 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Knowlton,  on  Sandusky  Street, 
where  Brother  Isaac  and  I  had  rooms.  Dr.  Hendron 
had  charge  of  my  case  for  several  weeks  with  very  dis- 
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couraging  restdts.  As  I  grew  steadily  worse,  several 
members  of  the  faculty,  including  President  Thomson, 
called  and  offered  services  and  suggestions.  Charles  C. 
McCabe  and  my  brother  attentively  acted  as  nurses. 
Finally  my  physician  and  the  faculty  gave  me  up  to 
die,  but  McCabe  and  my  brother  continued  their  faith- 
ful services  in  spite  of  great  discouragements.  A  few 
days  after  I  had  been  given  up,  by  careful  nursing  and 
divine  favor  I  began  to  show  signs  of  improvement, 
which  brought  encouragement  and  renewed  efforts  from 
the  doctor  and  all  friends,  and  soon  hope  inspired  all 
and  I  began  to  steadily  improve,  till  finally  I  was  able 
to  be  taken  home.  This  put  me  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  my  school  work  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

About  fifteen  years  after  this  spell  of  sickness  I  was 
walking  with  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Miller,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  well-to-do  trustees  of  Cornell  College,  on  the 
Methodist  Camp  Ground,  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  when 
we  suddenly  met  Chaplain  McCabe,  who  threw  his 
arm  affectionately  around  me  and  said,  "My  dear  'Will' 
King,  don't  you  remember  that  I  saved  your  life  once?" 
"Yes,  Chaplain,"  said  I,  "you  and  my  brother  did  me 
a  splendid  service  in  a  great  crisis."  After  a  few  more 
words  of  greeting  he  showed  his  characteristic  instinct  by 
half  jocularly  remarking,  "You  have  been  asking  Mrs. 
Miller  for  money  for  your  college,"  to  which  she  promptly 
replied,  "No,  Chaplain,  President  King  has  never  asked 
me  for  money,"  to  which  I  replied,  "While  that  is  true, 
Mrs.  Miller  and  her  husband  have  several  times  vol- 
untarily given  generous  help  to  the  college." 

Early  in  my   junior  year   I   became  very  much   dis- 
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couraged  in  my  work  and  was  about  to  give  up  and 
go  home.  The  direction  of  my  troubles  was  my  health, 
the  imsatisfactoriness  of  my  scholarship,  and  as  I  did 
not  know  what  my  calling  and  field  of  labor  was  to  be, 
I  could  not  intelligently  plan  a  course  of  study  for  it. 
Before  leaving  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  ask  the 
advice  of  Professor  Merrick,  in  whose  judgment  I  had 
great  confidence;  so  I  called  on  him  and  requested  an 
appointment  for  some  hour  at  his  convenience.  He 
received  me  cordially  and  made  an  appointment  for  the 
next  day. 

I  called  at  the  time  and  told  him  frankly  of  my  dis- 
couragement and  the  reasons  therefor.  First  I  spoke 
of  my  delicate  health  and  the  advice  of  my  home  phy- 
sician, not  to  go  to  college,  as  he  believed  my  constitution 
would  not  stand  the  strain  of  a  college  course.  To  this 
Dr.  Merrick  answered  that  he  thought  I  was  holding 
my  own;  and  that  he  considered  a  prudent  college  life 
more  conducive  to  health  than  almost  any  other,  on 
account  of  its  regularity  and  freedom  from  exposure; 
and,  further,  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  was  just 
as  natural  and  healthy  as  that  of  the  body.  I  then 
spoke  of  my  unsatisfactory  scholarship.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  my  grades.  I  replied  that  it  was  not  grades  that 
I  meant,  but  that  I  was  falling  below  my  ideals  and 
standards  of  work.  He  considered  the  fact  that  I  had 
an  ideal  at  which  to  aim  was  ground  for  congratulation 
rather  than  discouragement.  I  then  spoke  of  the  further 
embarrassment  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  decide  upon 
my  vocation  and  hence  could  not  fit  my  education  to 
my  future,   and  I  feared  the  future  would  not  reveal 
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sufficient  demand  for  me  to  justify  my  efforts  for  an 
education.  He  again  surprised  me  with  congratulations 
for  not  knowing  in  advance  what  my  future  calling 
would  be,  for  the  reason  that  he  believed  that  I  would 
get  a  better  all-round  mental  training  than  if  I  nar- 
rowed myself  to  a  particular  field.  He  then  called  atten- 
tion to  my  mistake  in  expecting  to  know  my  future 
field  of  labor  before  getting  an  educational  foundation. 

To  illustrate  he  recounted  to  me  his  own  analogous 
experience  at  about  the  same  period  in  college  when 
he  sought  advice  from  his  university  president,  Wilbur 
Fisk;  and  as  a  result  of  that  advice  he  determined  to 
leave  the  matter  of  his  future  fields  of  labor  to  calls 
from  without  and  from  above.  He  said  from  that  hour 
he  never  had  the  slightest  anxiety  about  where  he 
should  go  and  what  he  should  do.  He  then  gave  me, 
step  by  step,  a  sketch  of  the  unplanned  calls  of  his  own 
life,  of  which  the  following  are  a  few:  His  call  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  to  the  presidency  of  Amenia  Seminary 
before  he  was  through  college,  to  a  professorship  in 
Ohio  University,  to  the  agency  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  to  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  the  same, 
and  later  to  the  chair  of  philosophy,  and  with  reference 
to  each  he  made  no  effort  and  had  no  anxiety.  He  in 
advance  had  irrevocably  put  his  cause  in  Divine  care 
and  as  a  result  had  been  blessed  with  a  happy  life  and 
more  and  better  calls  than  he  deserved.  He  commended 
the  same  course  to  me,  which  I  then  and  there  firmly 
adopted  and  have  never  regretted.  I  too,  but  in  a  more 
modest  sphere,  have  had  better  fields  and  more  satis- 
faction than  I  deserved.     That  fortunate  hour  of  con- 
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ference  turned  my  discouragements  into  hope,  which 
has  been  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast  ever  since. 

About  two  months  before  graduation  President  Thom- 
son sent  me  a  note  requesting  me  to  call  at  his  office. 
When  I  called  he  informed  me  that  I  had  been  selected 
as  one  of  the  tutors  for  the  next  year  and  longer  if  I 
chose.  This  was  quite  a  surprise,  as  I  had  made  no 
plans  for  teaching.  I  was  further  gratified  to  learn  that 
two  other  classmates,  William  O.  Semans  and  Hiram  M. 
Perkins,  were  also  to  remain  in  like  positions.  Later 
a  fourth  one,  John  P.  Lacroix,  was  selected.  Four  se- 
lections from  a  class  of  twelve  we  thought  was  very 
complimentary  to  the  class.  Following  my  usual  cus- 
tom, I  got  the  consent  of  my  parents  before  accepting 
the  position. 

In  my  day  it  was  usual  for  President  and  Mrs.  Thom- 
son to  give  the  graduating  class  a  reception  and  formal 
dinner  a  few  weeks  before  commencement.  This  func- 
tion was  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasant  antici- 
pations. In  the  case  of  our  class  the  occasion  passed 
agreeably,  except  for  one  incident  which  was  embarrassing 
to  me.  After  we  were  seated  at  the  table  Dr.  Thomson 
requested  one  member  of  the  class  to  ask  the  blessing. 
I  happened  to  be  seated  by  the  President.  After  the 
pleasant  visiting  during  the  meal,  at  the  close.  Dr.  Thom- 
son turned  to  me  and  said,  "Brother  King,  please  dis- 
miss the  table."  Brother  King  was  surprised,  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  was  meant  by  "dismissing  the  table." 
In  a  moment,  on  recovering  from  my  surprise,  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  heard  my  father  say  that  some  persons 
and  churches  had  the  habit  of  returning  thanks  after 
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a  meal  as  well  as  asking  a  blessing  before,  so  I  made 
as  good  an  attempt  in  that  direction  as  I  was  able.  Of 
course  if  he  had  asked  me  to  return  thanks  the  words 
would  have  suggested  what  to  do.  At  the  close  of  the 
evening  the  class  withdrew  together.  As  we  started 
down  the  street  I  asked  if  anyone  knew  what  the  Pres- 
ident meant  by  "dismissing  the  table,"  and  no  one 
knew.  They  imagined  that  my  guess  was  correct.  I 
was  surprised  that,  of  twelve  young  men  from  a  wide 
territory  and  various  walks  in  life,  no  one  had  ever 
witnessed  or  heard  of  the  usage  of  returning  thanks 
at  the  close  of  a  meal,  and  it  is  still  more  surprising  that 
in  the  fifty-six  years  I  have  lived  since  that  occasion, 
and  the  great  variety  of  places  at  which  I  have  dined, 
I  have  met  with  this  usage  only  twice. 

In  the  last  year  of  Bishop  Thomson's  beautiful  life 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  having  him  deliver  the  bac- 
calaureate discourse  for  me  in  Cornell  College,  and  the 
honor  of  entertaining  him  in  my  home.  At  one  of  the 
meals  I  reminded  him  of  how  he  had  embarrassed  the 
lofty  senior  at  the  President's  reception,  just  before 
graduation.  That  visit  was  the  last  time  I  saw  the 
beloved  and  seraphic  Thomson. 

In  my  day  in  college  and  for  a  number  of  years  after- 
ward, there  was  no  regular  professor  of  elocution  or 
public  speaking,  but  there  came  round  every  few  years 
a  kind  of  itinerant  teacher  of  elocution,  who  got  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  student  body  on  the  sub- 
ject and  then  of  forming  a  class  of  volunteers  for  a  course 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks'  duration.  Of  course  to  let 
loose  before  a  body  of  students  an  expert  in  such  a  spec- 
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tacular  subject  was  quite  sure  to  set  the  students  wild 
and  to  result  in  a  large  class.  And  it  was  also  sure  to 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  entire  work  of  the 
college  during  the  continuance  of  the  class.  Professor 
Kidd,  of  Cincinnati,  visited  Delaware  on  this  kind  of 
a  mission  several  times  during  my  ten  years  of  life  there, 
and  Dr.  Bronson  once  or  twice.  I  have  wondered  if 
the  good  results  of  such  spasmodic  work  were  such  as 
to  offset  the  manifest  disadvantages.  The  chief  benefit 
has  seemed  to  be  vocal  gymnastics  on  one  hand  and 
common  sense  criticism  on  the  other.  At  Cornell,  we 
were  glad  to  dispense  with  the  itinerant  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  employ  a  regular  professor  in  this  line  of 
work. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  college  life  is  the  privilege 
of  attending  high  grade  entertainments  and  hearing 
eminent  speakers.  These  entertainments  I  usually  at- 
tended. The  first  one  that  I  recall  was  an  address  of 
Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot.  He  had  early 
in  185 1  been  released  from  his  Turkish  prison,  and  had 
been  brought  to  England  in  an  American  frigate,  where 
he  was  received  with  every  indication  of  respect  and 
sympathy.  In  December  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  remained  until  June,  1852.  This  was  my  first  term 
in  Delaware.  Kossuth  was  making  a  triumphal  tour  of 
the  country,  and  was  induced  to  come  to  Delaware  for 
an  address  on  accoimt  of  its  being  a  college  town.  The 
citizens,  headed  by  Mayor  Vining  and  the  faculty  and 
students,  met  him  at  the  train  and  escorted  him  to  the 
Methodist  church,  the  largest  auditorium  in  town,  at 
this  time.     Williams  Street,  along  which  the  procession 
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passed,  was  decorated  with  Hungarian  and  American 
colors,  and  practically  the  entire  population  lined  the 
street  and  extended  their  enthusiastic  welcome.  As 
many  as  the  church  could  hold  were  admitted.  Pres- 
ident Thomson  made  the  address  of  welcome.  I 
remember  well  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  address, 
and  that  he  spoke  from  his  seat  among  the  faculty  and 
students  about  the  middle  of  the  church.  Some  thought 
he  ought  to  have  occupied  the  platform  with  the  guest 
of  honor  and  the  town  officials,  but  his  characteristic 
modesty  kept  him  with  his  facility  associates.  Kossuth's 
stately  figure,  wrapped  in  his  graceful  cloak  and  crowned 
with  his  characteristic  "Kossuth  hat"  (which  soon  be- 
came very  popular),  made  a  fine  appearance.  In  his 
broken  English  he  impressed  us  as  a  man  of  broad  human 
sympathy  and  fine  oratorical  powers.  In  his  close  he 
touchingly  referred  to  the  "Delaware  springs  of  Amer- 
ican sympathy"  which  he  so  highly  appreciated.  As 
he  spoke  he  wore  black  kid  gloves — at  least  one  hand 
was  gloved,  and  I  think  both.  This  impressed  me  more, 
as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  observed  a  speaker 
deliver  an  address  wearing  gloves,  at  least  indoors. 

Later  Ole  Bull,  the  great  Norwegian  violinist,  came 
to  Delaware,  after  he  had  secured  a  great  triumph  in 
the  music  centers  of  Europe.  I  am  not  aware  that  his 
power  over  the  violin  has  ever  been  excelled,  and  some 
of  his  encore  exploits  were  remarkable.  When  I  was 
in  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1901,  his  native  city,  a  friend 
took  me  to  see  the  beautiful  bronze  monument  erected 
in  one  of  the  public  squares  to  his  memory.  It  was  at 
once  a  fountain  and  a  memorial  monument.     His  statue 
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in  the  act  of  playing  the  vioHn  surmounted  the  monu- 
ment. A  wide  thin  flow  of  water  at  his  feet  fell  upon 
the  wires  of  a  large  harp  lower  down,  constituting  a 
kind  of  ^olian  harp  run  by  water. 

Among  the  local  entertainments  which  I  carefully 
attended  for  its  educative  influence  was  the  annual 
college  commencement.  From  it  I  derived  new  benefits 
every  year.  My  first  commencement  at  Delaware  was 
that  of  the  spring  of  185 1,  and  I  managed  to  attend 
every  succeeding  one  till  I  left  the  State  in  the  fall  of  1862. 

The  diversions  from  school  work  in  my  college  days 
were  less  than  to-day.  I  was  a  member  of  only  about 
two  organizations;  these  were  my  literary  society  and 
my  church.  Even  my  college  class  had  no  formal  organ- 
ization. To-day  most  students  are  members  of  numer- 
ous organizations,  each  one  of  which  takes  more  or  less 
time  and  money,  and  some  of  them  take  the  student 
out  of  town  many  times  a  year.  The  same  contrast 
exists  in  regard  to  going  out  of  town  for  concerts,  operas, 
and  lectures.  Delaware  was  only  twenty-four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Columbus,  where  popular  entertainments 
were  numerous  and  attractive,  and  yet  during  my  col- 
lege life  I  went  to  Columbus  for  such  purposes  only  twice. 
One  of  these  was  to  hear  John  B.  Gough,  the  other  to 
hear  Jenny  Lind.  Gough  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  tragic  orators  that  this  country  has  produced,  if 
we  may  so  speak  of  a  man  who  was  bom  in  England. 
Some  of  his  vivid  descriptions  were  so  burned  into  my 
mind  that  they  still  remain  bright  and  luminous.  One 
of  the  things  that  especially  surprised  me  was  Mr.  Gough 's 
dejected   and   downcast   appearance   as   he   sat   on   the 
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platform  waiting  to  begin  the  lecture.  Dr.  Hills,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  stately  appearing  men  of  Columbus, 
presided.  I  marked  the  contrast.  The  thin-visaged 
and  wan  Gough  sat  by  him  and  looked  toward  the  floor, 
occasionally  timidly  glancing  at  the  audience,  seeming 
to  feel  that  their  expectations  were  far  greater  than 
could  be  reaUzed.  But  confidence  seemed  to  come  to 
him  as  he  began  to  speak,  and  soon  the  splendid  charger 
struck  his  brilliant  gait  and  showed  the  tremendous 
capabilities  that  were  in  him.  We  saw  no  more  of  the 
lank,  discouraged  victim,  but  only  the  master  of  a  great 
art.  His  pictures  were  vivid,  his  gestures  most  expressive ; 
he  even  made  telling  and  amusing  gestures  with  the 
tail  of  his  dress  coat.  He  seemed  to  sway  his  hearers 
as  he  chose.  The  audience  imder  his  power  seemed  like 
a  great  organ  with  many  banks  of  keys  by  which  the 
master  artist  brought  forth  as  he  chose  a  great  oratorio 
of  human  emotions  and  passions.  The  spell  was  on 
us  as  individuals  and  as  a  body.  It  took  a  little  time 
after  the  close  to  come  down  to  sublunary  things — to 
discard  our  wings  and  again  to  learn  to  use  our  feet. 

Early  in  my  college  days  Jenny  Lind,  "The  Swedish 
Nightingale,"  was  making  a  concert  tour  over  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  under  an  engagement  with  P.  T.  Bamum, 
the  great  showman  of  New  York.  The  receipts  of  this 
well-managed  tour  were  $610,000,  of  which  she  received 
$302,000.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  in  Columbus. 
Her  musical  gifts  had  elevated  her  from  an  humble  home 
in  Stockholm  to  the  first  rank  in  Europe.  After  making 
a  great  record  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  she  made  her  debut 
in  London  in  1847-49,  where  she  won  an  immense  triimiph. 
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The  royal  family  and  court  were  present  at  nearly  every 
concert,  and  the  receipts  were  often  over  $10,000.  Her 
popularity  was  increased  by  the  distribution  of  a  large 
part  of  the  receipts  in  charity.  Her  voice  was  a  soprano 
of  two  and  a  half  octaves,  remarkable  for  its  sweet- 
ness, purity,  and  sympathetic  tones.  Not  being  a  com- 
petent music  critic,  I  will  not  presume  to  further  char- 
acterize her  powers  than  to  say  that  my  capacity  for 
enjoyment  was  fuU  and  overflowing. 

In  our  day  it  was  expected  that  each  graduating  class 
would  leave  their  class  picture  to  be  hung  in  the  library. 
When  our  class  assembled  at  Evans's  gallery  it  was 
agreed  that  the  pictures  should  be  taken  in  two  ovals 
of  six  persons  each.  After  these  were  taken  Mr.  Evans 
requested  that  we  all  sit  together  for  a  picture  for  his 
show  window.  This  was  the  only  picture  of  the  whole 
class  on  one  plate.  When  I  left  Delaware,  five  years 
later,  I  purchased  it  and  later  had  copies  made  and 
sent  to  each  living  member  of  the  class.  In  the  picture 
the  neckties  are  especially  conspicuous,  it  being  the 
fashion  to  take  a  yard  of  black  silk  and  split  it  for  two 
ties.  They  were  folded  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide  and  tied  in  a  strutting  double  bow,  eight  or  nine 
inches  long.  So  young  men  too  have  to  yield  to  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  however  unbecoming  or  demonstrative. 

Our  gorgeous  graduating  speeches  were  made  in  old 
Thomson  Chapel  and  before  an  admiring  audience, 
I  suppose.  The  celebrated  Salmon  P.  Chase  (than 
whom  no  finer  figure  of  physical  manhood  ever  graced 
a  public  occasion)  was  then  governor  of  Ohio  and  sat 
on  the  platform.     Of  the  twelve  young  men  of  the  class 
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of  1857  only  two  still  abide  on  the  shores  of  time — 
Professor  Emeritus  Hiram  M.  Perkins,  who  has  recently 
rounded  out  fifty  years  of  conspicuous  service  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  myself.  We  two  recently  sat  together  at  the  same 
cozy  little  table  in  a  cruise  around  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  OHIO 
WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  1857-62 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1857,  I  began  my  work  as 
tutor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  from  which  I  had 
graduated -the  preceding  June  on  the  modest  salary  of 
$500.  I  had  to  decHne  an  offer  of  $1,000  in  the  Kenton 
High  School  in  order  to  accept  the  above  position;  and 
I  did  so  without  hesitation,  as  it  was  not  salary  that  I 
was  coveting,  but  rather  an  opportunity  for  further 
training  and  of  usefulness.  At  that  time  there  seemed 
to  be  no  better  field  open  to  me  for  educational  improve- 
ment than  to  be  associated  with  the  able  professor  who 
had  been  such  a  help  and  inspiration  in  undergraduate 
work,  and  where  I  had  access  to  good  facilities  in  the 
way  of  library  and  other  equipments.  I  felt  that  the 
noble  examples  and  stimulating  atmosphere  of  Delaware 
were  what  I  further  needed,  and  that  such  opportunities 
for  postgraduate  training  could  not  be  compared  with 
mere  salary  considerations.  I  was  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  of  getting  an  insight  into  the  inner  Hfe  and 
sources  of  power  of  my  old  professors,  and  to  get  benefit 
from  the  wisdom  and  methods  of  those  broad-minded 
men,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  hopes  in  these  re- 
gards were  fully  realized. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  from  the  senior  professors, 
I  also  had  the  advantage  of  the  suggestions  of  those  of 
my   own   age,    the   tutors.     We   thus   were   reciprocally 
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pupils  and  critics  of  each  other.  We  had  rooms  in  the 
college  building  and  boarded  in  the  same  place  and 
had  frequent  long  walks  together,  to  and  from  meals 
and  otherwise,  which  were  pleasantly  utilized  in  the 
direction  of  visiting  and  personal  improvement.  Our 
early  training  had  been  different,  our  tastes  were  varied, 
and  our  attainments  were  far  from  uniform,  so  that  in 
different  respects  each  could  instruct  and  receive  instruc- 
tion from  the  other  two.  Advice  was  freely  asked  and 
freely  given,  and  the  same  was  true  of  criticism  and 
other  helps.  This  brotherly  training  extended  through 
five  years.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  was  brought  under 
review,  not  only  such  as  pertained  to  our  work  as  teachers 
and  to  general  scholarship;  but  also  matters  more  per- 
sonal, such  as  habits,  manners,  and  correct  speech. 
Current  problems  and  questions  of  the  day  also  came 
under  discussion.  If  we  disagreed  as  to  a  question  of 
etiquette,  we  would  refer  it  to  our  landlady,  Mrs.  Pro- 
fessor Merrick,  or  Mrs.  Campbell,  both  of  whom  were 
cultured  and  approachable.  I  congratulated  myself  on 
the  benefits  of  these  two  lines  of  faculty  training.  While 
they  may  not  have  been  ideal,  they  surely  were  pleasant 
and  useful. 

Though  I  was  nominally  tutor  in  mathematics,  I  had 
assigned  to  me  from  term  to  term  a  wide  range  of  classes, 
extending  over  the  preparatory  school  and  part  of  the 
college,  so  that  in  the  five  years  that  I  remained  I  taught 
classes  in  mathematics  up  to  Calculus;  in  four  languages 
— English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew;  in  three  or  four 
natural  sciences;  in  history,  ancient  and  modem;  in 
geography,  classical  and  modem;  and  in  political  econ- 
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omy,  political  science,  and  rhetoric.  While  this  wide 
range  of  subjects  caused  much  study  and  research,  and 
was  broadening  in  scholarship  and  mental  equipment,  it 
prevented  commanding  scholarship  in  any  one  depart- 
ment, yet  it  had  certain  compensating  advantages  which 
I  did  not  then  see,  but  from  which  I  reaped  great  benefit 
later.  This  wide  range  of  work  was  seriously  inter- 
fering with  some  ideals  I  was  cherishing  in  regard  to  one 
or  two  lin.es  of  specialization  for  which  I  was  planning. 
The  pressure  of  these  latent  plans  led  me  to  resign  in 
1862.     To  this  I  will  refer  later. 

Our  vacations  were  usually  spent  in  some  kind  of 
excursions.  In  these  trips  our  experiences  were  often 
instructive,  and  sometimes  they  were  spectacular  and 
even  thrilling.  Sometimes  they  were  taken  separately, 
and  at  other  times  we  all  went  together.  Two  of  the 
former  kind  follow  in  this  chapter  and  two  of  the  latter 
in  the  two  succeeding  chapters. 

About  1858  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Dayton,  where  Horace  Mann, 
then  president  of  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  was  a  conspicuous  figure.  His  remarkable  and 
very  useful  career  in  Massachusetts  as  educator  and 
statesman  had  made  him  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  highly  respected  men  of  the  nation.  I  remember 
well  his  dignified  and  graceful  bearing  and  his  impressive 
remarks  at  various  stages  of  the  proceedings.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  reverence  and  respect  spontaneously 
accorded  to  Mr.  Mann  by  the  members  of  that  conven- 
tion, similar,  I  imagine,  to  the  well-deserved  honors 
shown   to  Washington  in  his  last  days  by  his  fellow 
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patriots.  Never  have  I  seen  a  more  spontaneous  and 
beautiful  tribute,  and  it  has  remained  with  me  all  these 
years  as  a  kind  of  halo  encircling  his  memory. 

I  spent  a  short  vacation  in  1859  in  Cincinnati,  and 
decided  to  return  to  Delaware  by  way  of  ChiUicothe, 
where  I  had  several  school  friends.  I  was  a  little  late 
for  my  train  at  the  Little  Miami  depot,  and  only  reached 
the  rear  platform  of  the  last  car  as  the  train  pulled  out. 
As  I  was  about  to  enter  the  car  I  observed  a  carriage 
driven  at  great  speed  toward  the  departing  train,  and 
a  lady  opening  the  door  of  the  carriage  leaped  out,  while 
the  carriage  was  yet  in  motion,  and  made  desperate 
efforts  to  overtake  the  train,  which  I  saw  to  be  impossible. 
I  instinctively  reached  up  and  pulled  the  bell-rope  and 
stopped  the  train.  When  the  lady  reached  the  plat- 
form I  gave  her  my  hand  to  help  her  up.  I  then  pulled 
the  bell-rope  and  started  the  train.  As  we  went  in 
we  took  seats  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Soon  the  conductor  appeared  and  looked  the  passen- 
gers over  to  see  what  had  happened  to  his  train.  All, 
of  course,  looked  innocent,  especially  the  guilty  one. 
Nothing  was  said,  and  he  withdrew  to  a  forward  car 
to  begin  taking  up  tickets.  I  settled  down  to  my  evening 
paper  and  she  to  a  book.  When  we  reached  the  first 
station  she  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  "Excuse  me,  sir;  I 
think  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  being  able  to  catch  this 
train,"  to  which  I  innocently  assented.  As  conversa- 
tion proceeded  I  crossed  the  aisle  and  took  a  seat  by 
her  just  as  we  approached  the  town  Loveland.  At 
that  station  the  road  forked,  one  branch  going  to  Chil- 
licothe  and  the  other  to  Columbus.     As  we  rolled  in  on 
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one  side  of  a  triangular  platform  another  train  came  in 
from  Columbus  on  the  other  side.  Soon  an  elderly- 
gentleman  landed  from  the  Columbus  train  and  started 
across  the  platform  toward  us.  The  young  lady  waved 
her  handkerchief  at  him,  and  going  to  the  rear  of  the 
coach  greeted  him  warmly.  Soon  both  trains  started, 
and  she  returned  to  the  seat,  remarking  that  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  father  on  his  way  home  to 
Cincinnati.  I  replied  that  I  thought  I  recognized  him 
as  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
She  said,  "Yes,  he  is  my  father."  I  remarked  that  I 
had  met  him  in  Delaware,  where  I  had  boarded  in  an 
Episcopal  family.  By  this  time  the  ice  was  siifficiently 
broken  for  a  pleasant  visit,  which  continued  till  we 
reached  Blanchester  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Here  she  took  a  branch  road  to  Hillsboro.  I  reluctantly 
bade  her  good-by  as  she  entered  her  train  never  to  meet 
again. 

I  returned  to  my  coach  and  my  newspaper.  There 
were  but  few  passengers  left  in  the  coach,  and,  as  I 
had  never  been  to  Chillicothe,  after  passing  a  few  sta- 
tions, I  crossed  the  aisle  and  asked  a  nice-looking  gentle- 
man if  he  knew  what  was  the  best  hotel  in  Chillicothe. 
He  replied,  "Yes,  the  Valley  House."  We  had  then 
no  further  conversation. 

About  two  hours  later  we  reached  Chillicothe.  As 
we  passed  out  of  the  coach  I  happened  to  follow  down 
the  aisle  the  man  of  whom  I  had  inquired  for  a  good 
hotel,  each  of  us  carrying  a  hand  bag.  When  we  reached 
the  door  he  turned  and  said:  "Suppose  we  walk  up. 
We  have  been  sitting  all  the  evening.     It  is  not  very 
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far  and  I  am  well  acquainted  here."  I  consented.  When 
we  reached  the  platform  of  the  car  he  again  turned 
and  said,  "Let  us  get  down  on  this  side."  I  reluctantly 
consented.  This  proved  to  be  the  dark  side  of  the  train. 
The  gas  lights,  hacks,  and  hotel  runners  were  all  on 
the  other  side.  On  reaching  the  pavement  I  regretted 
having  thus  yielded  to  a  stranger  in  a  strange  city. 
Soon  the  train  pulled  out  and  the  hacks  rolled  past  us, 
on  a  wide,  well-lighted  avenue.  My  companion  was 
entertaining,  while  I  was  timid  and  suspicious,  a  state 
which  I  tried  to  conceal.  Soon  we  turned  to  the  right 
into  a  narrower  and  less  lighted  street,  he  becoming 
more  entertaining  and  I  more  suspicious.  As  the  gas 
lights  diminished  and  the  streets  grew  narrower  I  be- 
came more  alarmed  and  watchful,  being  determined  not 
to  fall  into  any  den  or  trap  if  I  could  prevent  it.  As 
we  trudged  on  a  prudent  distance  apart,  he  doing  most 
of  the  talking,  the  distance  seemed  much  greater  than 
I  had  anticipated.  Being  in  almost  total  darkness  I 
broke  out  in  a  perspiration  and  the  hair  seemed  to  stand 
up  straight  on  my  head.  As  I  approached  desperation 
we  suddenly  opened  into  a  wide,  well-lighted  street, 
and  turning  to  the  left,  we  soon  stood  in  front  of  the 
Valley  House,  where  we  were  most  graciously  received 
by  the  landlord.  General  Rowe. 

As  my  companion  registered  I  heard  him  ask  if  his 
room  was  available,  as  he  wished  to  have  a  gentleman 
occupy  the  room  with  him.  He  then  stepped  aside  to 
the  washroom,  and  as  I  went  up  to  register  I  asked  who 
the  gentleman  was  that  had  preceded  me.  The  land- 
lord said,  "Don't  you  know  him?"     I  said,  "No."     He 
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said,  "He  wishes  you  to  room  with  him."  I  said,  "Yes; 
but  who  is  he?"  He  replied,  "He  is  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Iron  Works,  that  furnished  much  of  the 
equipment  for  this  railroad  that  has  just  gone  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  he  is  down  here  to  look  after 
his  company's  interests." 

By  this  time  the  gentleman  returned  from  the  wash- 
room and  taking  me  aside  said:  "I  would  like  to  have 
you  occupy  the  room  with  me  to-night  if  you  don't 
object.     I  have  a  nice,  large  room  with  two  beds." 

I  replied  that  I  usually  preferred  to  room  alone. 

"I  have  a  special  reason  for  making  the  request  which 
I  think  will  be  entirely  satisfactory,"  he  said. 

I  then  consented,  and  we  were  shown  to  a  large  front 
room  on  the  next  floor. 

After  locking  the  door,  he  said,  "You  may  think 
strange  of  my  conduct  to-night." 

"I  think  strange  of  my  own,"  I  replied. 

"I  have  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  that  bag," 
he  announced,  "and,  as  I  am  well  known  here,  I  did 
not  want  to  come  up  in  one  of  those  hacks,  or  be  seen 
by  the  depot  loafers." 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  I  inquired. 

"No." 

"Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  me  before?" 

"No." 

"How,  then,  do  you  know  that  you  are  not  putting 
yourself  in  the  hands  of  one  as  dangerous  as  those  you 
were  trying  to  avoid?" 

"I'll  run  that  risk,  if  you  will,"  he  replied,  and  then 
added:  "Here  are  two  loaded  revolvers  in  good  condition. 
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You  examine  that  one  and  see  that  it  is  all  tight;  then 
take  yours  to  that  bed,  and  I'll  keep  this  one  here,  and 
I  think  we  will  get  through  the  night  all  right." 

We  soon  retired  and  slept  well,  and  parted  after  break- 
fast, never  to  meet  again.  After  spending  a  pleasant 
day  with  General  Samuel  Hurst,  and  Alva  T.  Wiles,  of 
the  high  school,  I  went  on  to  Delaware. 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  VACATION  TRIP  TO  THE  ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD  IN  1858 

After  commencement,  June,  1858,  Tutors  Perkins, 
Semans,  and  I  started  for  a  vacation  tour  of  several 
of  the  Eastern  cities.  Our  journey  was  interrupted  in 
eastern  Ohio  by  serious  washouts  of  railroad  bridges 
and  tracks.  While  encountering  these  embarrassments 
the  president  of  the  road,  Mr.  Jewett,  of  Zanesville, 
overtook  us,  looking  after  the  damage  to  the  road.  He 
kindly  helped  us  onward  as  far  as  was  practicable  by 
boats  and  otherwise. 

On  reaching  Washington  we  found  much  to  interest 
young  men  on  their  first  visit  to  the  capital.  On  a  bright 
June  morning  we  took  a  boat  to  Mount  Vernon,  where 
we  regaled  our  eyes  by  that  unexcelled  outlook  over 
the  historic  Potomac.  We  then  visited  the  mansion 
and  paid  our  respects  at  the  tomb  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country  in  a  patriotic  spirit. 

Returning  to  the  city,  we  were  first  attracted  to  the 
Capitol  building,  with  its  lofty  white  dome,  visible  for 
miles  in  all  directions.  Its  site  on  Capitol  Hill  was  im- 
posing, though  then  unimproved. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  Cap- 
itol by  the  British  in  18 14,  Congress  was  able  to  occupy 
the  central  portion  of  the  present  structure;  and  one 
year  before  our  visit  the  new,  spacious  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  in   the   south   wing   was   occupied,    but   the 
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Senate  still  used  its  old  chamber,  now  the  Supreme 
Court  room. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  Congress,  President  Buchanan  had  called 
a  special  session  of  the  Senate.  June  15,  1858,  I  first 
viewed  that  august  body  from  a  seat  in  the  gaUery, 
where,  with  a  glass,  I  introduced  myself  in  succession 
to  Sumner  and  Wilson,  Mason  and  Slidell,  Douglas, 
"Jeff"  Davis,  Seward  and  Cameron,  Fessenden  and 
Hamlin,  Toombs  and  Hayne,  "Andy"  Johnson  and 
"Sam"  Houston,  Wade,  Trumbull,  Broderick,  Doolittle, 
Crittenden,  Chandler,  Benjamin,  and  Bayard.  During 
the  day  many  of  those  senators  participated  in  the 
proceedings  in  one  way  or  another,  but  the  main  speech 
of  the  day  was  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  "the  Little  Giant," 
of  Illinois.  The  immediate  matter  before  the  Senate 
was  a  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
some  recent  outrages  of  British  cruisers  on  American 
vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Douglas,  after 
briefly  indorsing  the  report  of  the  committee,  though 
expressing  the  opinion  that  it  had  not  gone  far  enough 
in  resisting  and  avenging  insults  to  the  flag,  then  en- 
tered upon  a  long  speech  on  the  political  situation  and 
his  relations  thereto. 

At  that  time  Douglas  was  in  a  most  embarrassing 
situation.  His  activity  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  had  lost  for  him  many  friends  in  Illinois, 
where  he  had  been  idolized.  And  later,  when  he  re- 
pudiated Buchanan  and  his  Cabinet  on  account  of 
their  attempt  to  favor  slavery  by  admitting  Kansas 
under  the  fraudulent  Lecompton  constitution,  it  brought 
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maledictions  upon  him  all  over  the  South.  This  latter 
course  endangered  his  aspirations  for  the  Presidency, 
and  the  former  endangered  his  reelection  to  the  Senate 
from  Illinois.  And  both  together  subjected  him  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency.  He  had  gone  far  with  the  pro- 
slavery  men,  and  had  borne  many  heavy  burdens  in 
their  behalf,  but  he  had  decided  that  he  could  not  further 
indorse  the  Democratic  administration  and  the  Lecompton 
fraud.  Notwithstanding  all  his  powers  of  oratory,  logic, 
and  sophistry,  and  his  alternating  popularity,  North  and 
South,  his  pohtical  career  was  on  the  verge  of  a  dis- 
creditable end.  Douglas  had  come  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  He  saw  that  in  breaking  with  Buchanan  he 
was  in  danger  of  political  bankruptcy.  And  yet,  to  his 
credit,  I  must  say  that  in  the  great  speech  that  I  heard 
he  took  a  bold  stand  against  the  policy  and  methods 
of  the  head  of  his  own  party.  Rarely  in  the  history  of 
the  country  has  the  action  of  a  great  leader  been  attended 
with  interests  and  consequences  so  far-reaching  both 
personal  and  national.  In  the  somewhat  initial  speech 
which  I  heard,  and  especially  in  the  great  senatorial 
contest  with  Lincoln  which  followed,  Douglas  showed 
great  power.  As  a  great  statesman  has  well  said,  "He 
had  a  tortuous  record  to  defend,  but  he  defended  it 
with  extraordinary  ability  and  adroitness." 

I  was  impressed  with  the  fluency  and  accuracy  of  his 
language.  It  was  terse,  vigorous,  and  pointed.  And 
he  had  no  equal  in  that  peculiar  style  of  debate  which 
in  its  intensity  resembles  a  physical  combat.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  physical  and  intellectual  vigor  which 
he   showed.      He  had   many   interruptions,   but   instead 
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of  embarrassing  him  they  seemed  to  add  impetus  to 
his  aggressive  enthusiasm.  He  alertly  turned  them  to 
the  reenforcement  of  his  own  cause. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  speech  he  took  his  stand 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  aisle  from  the  Vice-President's 
desk,  and  as  he  progressed  in  his  speech  he  advanced 
in  the  aisle,  and  with  characteristic  clenched  fist  and 
combative  gesture  he  physically  reenforced  fiery  invective 
and  intellectual  vigor.  Step  by  step  he  approached  the 
Vice-President  till,  at  the  end,  he  had  almost  reached 
his  desk.  It  stiU  remains  with  me  as  the  most  vigorous 
and  spectacular  speech  I  ever  heard. 

Having  repudiated  Buchanan,  and  having  repelled 
his  secession-planning  associates  in  the  Senate,  he  took 
a  long  step  toward  his  final  indorsement  of  President 
Lincoln  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  After  war  actually 
began,  he  in  his  manly  support  of  Lincoln  and  in  his 
courageous  defense  of  the  Union,  largely  regained  public 
favor  in  the  North,  and,  I  doubt  not,  had  he  lived  a 
few  years  longer,  he  would  have  become  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  in  seciuing  a  reunited  nation^ 

I  think  it  is  not  generally  known  that  in  Lincoln's 
trying  hours  that  gloomy  Sabbath,  April  14,  1861,  the 
day  that  word  reached  Washington  that  Fort  Sumter 
had  capitulated,  Douglas  was  brought  into  conference 
with  President  Lincoln  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  Of 
all  the  occurrences  of  that  memorable  day,  this  meeting 
of  these  two  great  rivals  at  the  White  House  strikes 
the  imagination  the  most  forcibly.  The  meeting  was 
most  cordial.  They  deliberated  as  hearts  must  when 
oppressed  by  the  same  burden.    At  that  meeting  Lincoln 
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took  up  and  read  to  him  aloud  the  draft  of  a  proclamation 
he  had  presented  to  the  Cabinet  that  morning,  calling 
for  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  to  protect  the 
country  and  to  uphold  its  laws.  When  he  had  finished, 
Douglas  said  with  deep  earnestness:  "Mr.  President,  I 
cordially  concur  in  every  word  of  that  document,  except 
that  instead  of  the  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men 
I  would  make  it  two  hundred  thousand.  You  do  not 
know  the  dishonest  purposes  of  these  men  as  well  as 
I  do."  From  that  day  on  the  "Chief  of  War  Democrats" 
was  in  frequent  consultation  with  the  sorely  tried  and 
distressed  President,  giving  counsel  and  sympathy.  He 
exerted  a  tremendous  influence  in  holding  his  party  and 
the  "Border  States"  in  support  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  feeling  that  no  one  could  arouse  the  latent 
Unionism  of  the  Northwest  and  the  border  States  like 
Douglas,  requested  him  at  once  to  undertake  that  work. 
And  so,  after  a  hasty  handgrip  and  a  final  hurried  fare- 
well, Douglas  started  for  his  great  mission  to  the 
Northwest. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  as  he  passed  through 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  this  famous  trip.  About  the  last 
day  of  April,  1861,  after  he  had  made  a  stirring  speech 
in  Bellaire  in  the  evening,  his  train  reached  Zanesville 
near  midnight.  A  crowd  of  several  thousand  people 
were  assembled  at  the  depot  anxiously  waiting  to  see 
and  hear  him.  He  was  compelled  to  arise  from  his 
berth  in  the  sleeper  and  hastily  clothe  himself.  As 
soon  as  he  appeared  he  was  enthusiastically  received 
and  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  car  from  which  he  spoke 
with   a  ringing  voice  to  as  demonstrative  a  crowd  as 
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I  ever  saw.  He  said:  "There  is  no  time  to  inquire  for 
causes  when  war  is  upon  us.  Every  man  must  be  for 
the  Union  or  against  it.  There  can  be  no  neutrals  in 
this  war;  only  patriots — or  traitors."  He  further  said: 
"We  have  a  solemn  duty  to  sustain  the  government. 
The  greater  our  unanimity  the  speedier  the  day  of  peace." 
After  insisting  that  we  must  overcome  our  prejudice, 
he  said,  "Let  us  lay  aside  all  criminations  and  recrijnina- 
tions  as  to  the  origin  of  these  difficulties  and  rally  to 
the  support  of  President  Lincoln  and  every  loyal  citizen." 
The  patriotic  crowd  reluctantly  allowed  him  to  close 
his  fifteen-minute  speech  and  retire  for  another  much- 
needed  nap  before  being  called  to  speak  again  in  Columbus. 

He  then  hastened  for  farewell  speeches,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  in  several  cities  in  Illinois,  where  he  made 
a  tremendous  impression.  His  speech  in  Chicago  was 
made  to  an  audience  of  ten  thousand  people  in  the  great 
"Wigwam"  where  his  rival,  Lincoln,  had  been  nominated. 
And  a  few  short  weeks  later,  June  4,  1861,  he  was  carried 
off  by  acute  disease,  sending  as  his  last  intelligible  words 
a  farewell  message  to  his  two  sons,  Robert  and  Stephen, 
then  in  college,  "to  obey  the  laws  and  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

After  leaving  Washington  oiu*  next  stop  was  in  New 
York,  where  we  had  letters  of  introduction  to  Charles 
Nordhoff,  who  was  then  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Harper 
&  Brothers.  He  showed  us  through  their  interesting 
plant,  which  was  then  the  greatest  publishing  house  in 
America,  and  he  otherwise  made  our  stay  in  the  city 
very  pleasant.  As  we  passed  the  Tribune  office  we 
found  a  crowd  looking  through  the  windows  in  front 
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at  a  large  company  of  girls  folding  the  last  issue.  Their 
speed  and  skill  attracted  as  much  attention  then  as 
do  the  wonderful  printing  and  folding  presses  of  to-day. 

On  Sabbath  morning  at  the  hotel  we  asked  to  be 
directed  to  Beecher's  Church,  and  were  told  to  cross 
Fulton  Ferry  to  Brooklyn,  and  then  "follow  the  crowd." 
With  the  crowd  we  soon  entered  Plymouth  Church  with 
its  seating  capacity  of  three  thousand.  As  soon  as  the 
audience  was  settled  in  the  plain  but  symmetrical  audi- 
torium Mr.  Beecher  came  upon  the  platform.  His 
movements  were  graceful,  his  form  majestic,  his  features 
strong  and  winning,  and  the  heavy  suit  of  hair  of  his 
leonine  head  feU  gracefully  backward  toward  his  shoul- 
ders. His  appearance  would  have  been  attractive  in 
any  audience.  Even  in  composure  his  personality  was 
radiant  with  the  force  of  his  inner  being.  These  mani- 
festations were  all  intensified  when  he  began  to  speak. 

I  well  remember  his  subject,  text,  and  most  of  his 
sermon  of  that  morning.  His  subject  was  "The  Folly 
of  Borrowing  Trouble."  It  was  aptly  drawn  from  the 
words,  "Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone?"  this  being 
the  language  of  the  anxious  women  on  their  way  to  the 
Saviour's  tomb  early  in  the  morning.  But  when  they 
reached  the  place  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
great  stone  was  already  rolled  away.  He  was  doubtless 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  that  our  country  has  pro- 
duced. His  genius  and  oratory  were  so  fascinating  that 
I  embraced  every  opportunity  to  hear  him  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  twenty-nine  years  later. 

His  vigorous  thought  was  reenforced  by  clear  style, 
apt   illustration,   and   graceful  action.     He  brought   to 
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bear  upon  every  theme  a  high  type  of  eloquence,  wit, 
dramatic  power,  and  pathos.  He  showed  cathoHcity  of 
thought  both  as  a  preacher  and  editor;  and  he  chose 
subjects  that  pertained  to  public  welfare  and  that  were 
interesting  to  the  people,  believing,  as  he  did,  in  God's 
hand  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

He  was  hated  for  his  bold  advocacy  of  unpopular 
reforms,  such  as  abolitionism,  prohibition,  and  woman's 
rights.  His  inaugural  sermon  in  Plymouth  Church, 
in  1847,  was  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  slavery,  which 
he  considered  a  thing  accursed.  Years  before,  when 
living  in  Indianapolis,  his  home  was  a  station  of  the 
"undergroimd  railroad,"  where  he  comforted  many 
runaway  slaves,  and  at  night  took  them  on  to  the  next 
place  of  refuge.  And  after  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  Plymouth  Church  he  frequently  brought  to  his  plat- 
form pitiable  victims  of  slavery,  and  held  an  auction 
to  prociire  the  price  of  their  ransom.  No  wonder  his 
life  was  endangered,  and  that  he  had  to  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  at  night  through  fear  of  assassina- 
tion. Even  a  mob  was  organized  to  destroy  his  church 
but  was  skillfully  turned  aside. 

He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  his  mind  was  stored 
with  a  rich  mine  -of  information.  In  the  pulpit  he  was 
imconventional,  moving  men  to  laughter  as  weU  as 
tears.  He  used  to  say,  "All  the  bells  in  my  belfry  shall 
ring  to  call  men  to  God."  As  the  chief  factor  of  re- 
ligious belief  he  minified  law  and  magnified  love.  He 
regarded  God  as  the  Father  of  the  whole  human  race 
— a  sympathetic  and  loving  Father.  He  had  become 
the  most  popular  lecturer  in  the  country',  often  having 
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to  decline  five  hundred  dollars  a  night.  In  political 
morals  he  was  opposed  to  compromising  himself,  and 
he  bitterly  denoimced  Webster  for  his  retrogression. 

After  the  Republican  party  was  organized  he  became 
one  of  its  active  leaders  with  Greeley,  Seward,  Tilton, 
and  others.  Theodore  Tilton  told  the  following  little 
incident  in  a  pleasant  evening's  converse  in  our  home 
while  he  was  still  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Beecher.  On 
the  memorable  date  of  the  Presidential  election,  Novem- 
ber 6,  i860,  Tilton  said  that  Beecher,  Greeley,  himself, 
and  two  or  three  others  assembled  in  the  Tribune  office 
in  the  evening  to  receive  the  returns.  At  first  they 
were  an  anxious  company,  but  as  the  news  became  more 
encouraging  their  spirits  rose.  Finally,  when  it  became 
certain  that  Lincoln  was  elected,  they  became  hilarious, 
and  insisted  that  Greeley  should  make  a  speech,  which 
he  persistently  declined  to  do.  At  last  Beecher  and 
Tilton  lifted  him  bodily  upon  the  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  when  Greeley,  swinging  his  celebrated  old  hat 
aroimd  his  bald  head,  exclaimed,  "I'll  give  this  old  hat 
to  anyone  who  will  come  and  kick  me  off  this  table." 

In  1863  Mr.  Beecher,  as  I  understood  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  went  to  Europe  to  exert  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  cause.  He  delivered  addresses 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  in  which  by  his  eloquence 
and  tactful  genius  he  won  great  victories  for  his  coun- 
try over  immense  audiences  that  were  exceedingly  un- 
ruly and  unsympathetic.  He  often  converted  a  hostile 
audience  to  his  views,  and  aptly  turned  interruptions 
to  good  account.  In  his  Liverpool  speech,  when  taunted 
with   the   question,    "Why   have   you   made   such   poor 
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progress  in  conquering  the  rebellion?"  he  replied,  "Be- 
cause we  are  fighting  Americans  and  not  Englishmen," 

The  next  morning  we  visited  P.  T.  Bamum's  Museum, 
on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Ann  Street.  A  brass 
band  stationed  on  a  balcony  facing  Broadway  tried  hard 
to  drown  the  noise  on  the  street  below.  Within  we  found 
a  wilderness  of  curiosities  real  and  fictitious.  We  then 
went  across  the  street  and  took  luncheon  in  the  old 
Astor  House,  which  they  are  reported  to  be  demolishing 
as  I  am  writing  these  lines. 

We  were  then  conducted  through  the  notorious  Five 
Points,  which  were  then  in  all  their  corrupting  and 
disgusting  glory,  where  no  man  dared  go  alone  by  night 
and  few  by  day.  After  a  similar  visit  Lyman  Abbott 
says  of  himself,  "I  would  not  recommend  this  method 
of  moral  vaccination  in  general,  but  it  was  effectual  in 
my  case."  So  it  was  in  our  cases,  if  we  were  not  thor- 
oughly immune  before. 

New  York  had  grown  too  rapidly,  especially  by  for- 
eign bom,  to  grow  well.  The  celebrated  Ma^^or  Fernando 
Wood  was  in  the  height  of  his  efforts  to  reform  the  city, 
having  a  hot  warfare  with  the  Legislature.  For  some 
time  the  municipal  government  had  been  in  chaos. 
Just  a  year  before,  while  the  police  were  demoralized, 
had  occurred  the  "Great  Riot"  in  and  about  Five  Points. 
Mayor  Wood  was  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  sympathized  with  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  even  favored,  in  186 1,  the  secession 
of  New  York  city  from  the  State,  in  order  to  become 
a  sovereign  city.  We  closed  our  sight-seeing  by  a  visit 
to  Columbia  College,  now  Columbia  University. 
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Mr.  Perkins  left  us  in  New  York  to  see  relatives  in 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Semans  and  I  took  steamer  up 
the  charming  Hudson  to  West  Point,  where  we  spent 
a  day.  We  then  visited  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Amherst, 
Holyoke,  and  Wilbraham.  At  this  last  place  we  had 
been  booked  for  a  visit  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Merrick, 
whose  two  daughters,  Sophie  and  Abbie,  we  had  met 
while  they  were  visiting  in  the  home  of  their  uncle, 
Professor  Merrick,  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  to  one  of 
whom,  Miss  Abbie,  Semans  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
While  at  Wilbraham  we  made  various  delightful  excur- 
sions with  the  young  ladies,  Semans  being  naturally 
thrown  with  Abbie  and  I  with  Sophie,  whom  I  admired 
and  respected,  but  did  not  love.  Mr.  Perkins  later  again 
completed  our  trio  in  Boston,  where  we  spent  the  Fourth 
of  July,  witnessing  on  the  Common  in  the  evening  a 
fine  display  of  fireworks.  In  the  same  evening  there 
was  held  in  the  Revere  House  a  very  exclusive  Demo- 
cratic banquet,  which  was  addressed  by  the  eminent 
advocate  and  orator,  Rufus  Choate,  who,  like  Douglas, 
had  alienated  many  friends  by  his  extreme  efforts  to 
conciliate  the  South.  On  Sunday  we  went  to  Music 
Hall  to  hear  the  eminent  transcendental  preacher,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  who,  judged  by  that  one  discourse,  had  a 
fiery,  sarcastic  style.  He  was  then  in  the  front  rank  of 
anti-slavery  agitation,  actively  helping  runaway  slaves 
and  the  John  Brown  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
West.  He  and  Choate  were  in  ill  health,  and  both  died 
within  two  years  of  that  time.  We  early  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  see  Harvard  and  the  places  of  historic  interest 
in  the  vicinity,  and  returned  by  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
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And,  of  course,  we  went  to  Faneuil  Hall,  the  "Cradle 
of  Liberty,"  and  to  the  "Old  South  Meeting  House." 

While  we  found  great  interest  in  these  and  other 
places,  our  chief  interest  was  in  great  men,  not,  I  hope, 
as  blind  devotees  of  heroes,  but  as  admirers  of  splendid 
endowments,  rich  acquisitions,  and  noble  achievements 
in  the  uplift  of  humanity.  Among  these  was  Wendell 
Phillips,  whom  I  heard  in  his  great  lecture  on  "The  Lost 
Arts."  This  lecture  was  delivered  numberless  times 
before  great  and  admiring  audiences.  As  a  popular 
lecture  it  probably  has  never  been  excelled.  His  reputa- 
tion had  been  made  on  the  arena  of  current  reform  such  as 
anti-slavery,  temperance,  and  woman's  rights.  He  had 
no  rival  in  his  power  to  conquer  a  combative  audience, 
and  yet  he  could  with  equal  skill  turn  the  weapons  of 
war  into  the  implements  of  peace,  and  rise  to  the  higher 
realms  of  art,  literature,  and  lofty  civilization.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  well  bom,  well  bred,  and  endowed  with 
native  gifts,  graces,  and  strength.  He  had  the  charm 
of  a  powerful  logic,  a  wit  that  played  about  his  theme 
with  the  splendor  of  a  sunbeam,  and  a  command  of 
English  that  showed  him  familiar  with  every  master. 
And  his  voice  was  most  musical  and  winning.  He  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  America's  great  orators. 

The  debut  of  Phillips  as  a  full-fledged  orator  occurred 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  on  December  8,  1837,  at  a  meeting  called 
to  protest  against  the  murder  of  the  anti-slavery  editor, 
Elijah  Lovejoy,  at  Alton,  Illinois.  This  indignation 
meeting  in  Boston  was  under  the  crafty  leadership  of 
the  chairman,  Attorney-General  Austin,  a  cowardly 
conservative,   who  was  guiding  the  meeting   toward   a 
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few  perfunctory  resolutions.  Phillips,  indignant  at  the 
perverted  trend  of  the  meeting,  in  a  masterly,  logical, 
and  fiery  speech,  took  the  meeting  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Sauls  who  were  holding  the  clothes  of  the  slayers 
of  the  martyr  and  were  consenting  unto  his  death.  He 
at  once  leaped  to  prominence  and  never  lost  his  pedestal. 
He  at  once  cut  himself  loose  from  his  profession  as  a 
lawyer  and  the  entanglements  of  business  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  great  cause  which  he  had  espoused. 
Of  impassioned  leaders  he  was  the  most  rabid,  going  so 
far  as  to  repudiate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
because  it  protected  the  holding  of  slaves  by  rights  which 
he  was  determined  to  destroy,  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
triumph  of  his  cause. 

We  went  out  to  Framingham,  twenty-two  miles  west 
of  Boston,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  normal  school  in  America, 
to  hear  Edward  Everett's  great  oration  on  "The  Char- 
acter of  Washington."  General  N.  P.  Banks,  then 
governor  of  the  State,  presided  and  introduced  the 
speaker.  Mr.  Everett  had  prepared  this  oration  for 
the  patriotic  purpose  of  preventing  the  falling  of  Mount 
Vernon  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  he  delivered 
it  to  vast  audiences,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  times 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  fund,  as  the  product  of  his  eloquence,  about  $60,000. 
In  this  oration  Mr.  Everett  came  up  fully  to  our  high 
expectation.  He  showed  himself  the  exhaustless  and 
consummate  rhetorician  and  the  highest  type  of  the 
trained  orator.  Every  studied  word,  tone,  and  gesture 
was  grandly  employed  in  animating  his  hearers  to  the 
loftiest  patriotism.     His  fame  securely  rests  upon  four 
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enduring  pillars — scholarship,  oratory,  philanthropy,  and 
patriotism. 

I  have  forgotten  what  became  of  my  two  pleasant 
traveling  companions  on  our  homeward  journey  from 
Boston.  But  I  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  Semans 
continued  to  loiter  in  the  enchanting  shades  of  Wil- 
braham,  and  Perkins  among  his  relatives  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  came  on  to  Niagara  alone,  where  I  spent  a  day 
with  two  young  men  I  fell  in  with  at  the  hotel,  the  one 
a  down-East  Yankee,  the  other  a  typical  Southerner. 
We  planned  to  visit  all  the  points  of  interest  about  the 
Falls  without  a  guide.  At  that  time  all  the  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  river  on  both  sides  were  in  the  hands  of 
private  citizens  or  speculators.  And  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  Falls  were  in  those  days  infested 
by  importuning  guides,  good  and  bad,  catch-penny 
shows,  and  faking  characters  of  all  kinds,  giving  to  the 
jewel  Falls  a  disagreeable  setting. 

As  we  three  visited  successively  the  best  points  from 
which  to  view  the  cataract,  the  Southerner  expressed 
his  admiration  in  high-flown  language,  while  the  Yankee 
said  little,  but  meditated  much.  At  the  last  one  of  a 
half  dozen  of  these  exhibitions  of  qualities  in  which  the 
Southerner  had  seemed  to  exhaust  his  vocabulary  of 
adjectives  the  Yankee  having  remained  silent,  appar- 
ently meditating  upon  the  practical  problem  of  harnessing 
that  vast,  wasted  power  to  machinery  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  when  he  suddenly  turned  to  me  and  exclaimed, 
"Thun-der-a-tion !"  I  was  in  doubt  whether  he  meant 
to  thus  embody  in  one  word  his  impression  of  the  Falls, 
or  to  show  his  disgust  at  a  cataract  of  words.     He  may 
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also  have  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Indian  word 
"Niagara"  means  the  "thunder  of  water." 

The  cHmax  of  our  visit  to  the  Falls  was  the  splendid 
view  from  the  Canada  side.  On  that  bank  the  celebrated 
Table  Rock,  which  was  then  still  standing,  afforded  a 
complete  and  inspiring  view  of  the  entire  cataract. 
After  enjoying  this  view  we  descended  to  the  foot  of 
the  Falls  below  Table  Rock,  where  I  proposed  to  my 
companions  that  we  go  under  the  overhanging  Table 
Rock  quite  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Falls.  But  neither  of 
them  would  brave  the  impending  rock,  and  so  I  had 
to  go  alone,  which  appeared  somewhat  venturesome. 
It  tried  my  nerves  quite  a  little  to  pass  under  the  threat- 
ening Table  Rock. 

But  having  achieved  this,  gave  me  courage  to  make 
still  greater  ventures  without  even  the  safeguard  of  a 
guide.  I  passed  on  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall.  This  great  sheet  of  water  is  fully  eighteen  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  one  himdred  and  sixty  feet  in  height. 
The  upper  eighty  or  ninety  feet  of  the  clif?  over  which 
the  water  flows  is  solid  limestone.  Below  this  the  softer 
shaly  layers  have  been  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of 
the  spray  forming  a  cavern  the  entire  length  of  the 
Falls.  The  great  sheet  of  water  rushes  over  the  precipice 
above  with  such  speed  that  it  lands  some  fifty  feet  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff  below,  thus  greatly  adding  to  the 
cavern  caused  by  the  dissolving  of  the  shale.  This 
long  cavern  is  called  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  At  the 
front  of  the  cave  and  close  along  the  side  of  the  falling 
sheet  of  water  was  constructed  a  narrow,  tortuous  path. 
When  I  reached  the  end  of  this  path  at  the  edge  of  the 
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Falls,  I  had  a  strong  impulse  to  go  under  the  rushing 
sheet  of  water  and  see  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  This 
had  to  be  done  by  following  the  rough  and  slippery- 
pathway,  that  was  half-subterranean  and  half-submarine. 
This  proved  the  most  reckless  and  dangerous  venture 
that  I  was  ever  guilty  of.  It  was  with  great  care  and 
hazard  that  I  followed  that  dangerous  path  till  I  got 
fuUy  into  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  where  the  blinding 
spray,  the  deafening  din,  and  the  strong  rushing  cur- 
rents of  air  were  so  overpowering  and  transporting  that 
I  hardly  knew  whether  I  was  "in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body."  In  my  ecstasy  I  instinctively  broke  out  into 
exclamations  of  admiration  and  reverential  awe — a  kind 
of  extempore  apostrophe  to  the  Falls.  In  the  midst  of 
these  transporting  ecstasies  I  felt  impelled  to  go  back 
to  my  companions  with  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
return  with  me  for  like  exhilarating  experiences.  And 
although  I  was  still  all  aglow  with  the  enchanting  spell 
when  I  reached  them,  yet  I  was  unable  to  even  persuade 
them  to  go  under  the  Table  Rock,  much  less  into  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds.  After  I  came  to  myself  I  had  more 
charity  for  the  extravagant  language  of  my  Southern 
companion  in  his  first  seeing  the  beauty  and  wonders 
of  these  great  Falls.  In  due  time  I  reached  Delaware 
a  wiser  and,  I  trust,  a  better  man. 


CHAPTER  X 

AN  EXCURSION  TO  LAKE  SUPERIOR  AND 
BEYOND  IN  i860 

July  30,  i860,  Tutors  Perkins,  Whitlock,  and  I  started 
for  a  vacation  trip  to  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  by  way 
of  the  Upper  Lakes.  Our  old  professor,  Dr.  W.  L.  Harris, 
then  missionary  secretary,  who  had  in  view  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Indian  missions,  was  to  join  us  at  Detroit 
for  the  same  trip.  We  were  all  boon  companions,  hoping 
for  a  fine  trip,  in  which  expectation  we  were  not  disap- 
pointed. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Cleveland,  where  after  a  stroll 
up  the  famous  Euclid  Avenue,  we  took  steamer  for 
Detroit,  The  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  of  the  class  of 
1858,  who  lived  in  Detroit,  made  our  stay  there  very 
pleasant.  We  visited  old  Fort  Wayne,  which  occupied 
a  fine  site  overlooldng  the  river.  Returning  to  the  city, 
we  passed  the  unpretentious  residence  of  General  Lewis 
Cass,  who  had  long  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
nation  and  was  then  secretary  of  state  under  President 
Buchanan.  Having  been  of  humble  birth  and  medium 
capabilities,  his  successful  career  illustrated  the  possi- 
bilities that  beckon  the  humblest  youth  who  is  blessed 
with  industry  and  character. 

While  we  all  were  guests  of  the  Rev,  Dr,  Blades,  Dr, 

Harris  told  the  following  story  illustrating  a  point  under 

discussion,    which   still   lingers   in   my   memory:   A   few 

years  before  two  members  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
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had  a  difficulty  and  one  challenged  the  other  for  a  duel. 
The  second,  not  wishing  to  fight  and  yet  feeling  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  code,  proposed  that  they  fight 
Mdth  broadswords  across  the  Hudson  River.  This  further 
enraged  the  first,  who  insisted  on  fighting  in  some  other 
way.  Then  the  second  man  proposed  that  they  use 
pistols  and  take  their  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill  with  their 
backs  to  each  other,  and  then  separate  thirty  paces 
and  turn  around  and  fire.  This  was  accepted,  but  when 
they  turned  to  fire  they  were  out  of  sight  of  each  other. 
This  made  the  first  still  more  exasperated,  and  he  de- 
clared that  the  second  man  was  a  coward.  "Yes," 
replied  the  other,  "you  knew  that  or  you  would  never 
have  challenged  me." 

We  left  on  the  steamer  North  Star,  with  a  fine  band 
playing,  and  passed  in  succession  Lake  Saint  Clair, 
River  Saint  Clair,  and  Lake  Huron.  When  we  entered 
the  mouth  of  Saint  Mary  River  we  passed  between 
beautiful  islands  that  looked,  as  one  of  our  party  ob- 
served, "like  baskets  of  evergreen  fioating  in  liquid 
crystal."  We  then  entered  the  Canal  at  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  which  is  about  a  mile  long  and  cost  $1,000,000, 
which  was  paid  in  full  by  a  grant  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  from  Congress  to  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Harris  and  I  soon  after  landing  went  to  Fort 
Brady  to  call  on  Mr.  George  Johnson,  a  three-quarter- 
blood  Indian,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction. 
Mr.  Johnson  reported  that  there  were  still  about  twenty 
thousand  Chippewa  Indians  in  that  region.  Two  half- 
breeds  took  us  for  a  delightful  sail  to  Point  Iroquois, 
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fifteen  miles  away,  a  ride  which  Dr.  Harris  said  was 
the  pleasantest  ride  of  his  life. 

The  mission  that  Dr.  Harris  wished  to  visit  was  located 
on  what  is  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  called  Whisky 
Bay.  The  correct  name  is  Waiskey  Bay,  so  called  from 
a  line  of  Indian  chiefs.  We  landed  at  the  mission  about 
noon,  and  went  to  the  home  of  the  Rev.  P.  Markham, 
the  missionary,  who  was  a  full-blooded  Indian.  An 
excellent  dinner  was  soon  served.  Mr.  Frazer,  the 
trader,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  the  government  teacher,'' joined 
us,  for  a  trip  to  the  Indian  farms  a  few  miles  away.  We 
passed  on  the  way  an  extensive  sugar  camp  in  which 
the  Indians  caught  the  sap  in  vessels  made  of  birch 
bark.  The  Indian  station  was  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 
from  which  we  had  a  very  fine  view  of  river,  lake,  and 
mountains.  We  could  even  see  the  hills  about  Mackinaw, 
forty  miles  away.  The  Indians  collected  at  the  church 
to  hear  an  address  by  Dr.  Harris,  which  was  the  first 
time  he  had  attempted  to  speak  through  an  interpreter. 
We  observed  that  the  time  required  for  interpreting 
the  address  in  Chippewa  was  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  English  original.  In  a  later  address  Tutor  Whit- 
lock  timed  each  by  his  watch  and  found  that  the  inter- 
preter took  just  three-fourths  of  the  time.  To  fit  the 
Chippewa  mind  the  first  line  of  the  hymn  beginning, 
"O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing,"  was  liberally  con- 
strued into,  "I'd  like  to  hear  a  hundred  Indians  sing." 

The  Indians  of  the  mission  manned  two  boats  to  take 
us  to  Church's  Landing,  on  Sugar  Island.  Mr.  Church 
met  us  at  the  wharf  and  took  us  to  his  home,  where  we 
were   welcomed   by   his   charming   wife.      They   were   a 
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very  genial  couple  and  made  oiir  stay  a  delight.  Be- 
sides conducting  a  large  lumber  business,  he  was  the 
manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Church's  Raspberry  Jam, 
which  was  then  known  all  over  this  country  and  some- 
what abroad.  Of  this  product  he  had  put  up  about 
fifteen  tons  annually.  He  used  the  delicate,  wild  red 
raspberry,  employing  about  six  hundred  Indians  in 
gathering  the  berries  and  in  his  lumber  business.  On 
Sabbath  morning  we  were  taken  about  two  miles  to  the 
government  school  building,  where  a  quarterly  meeting 
was  held.  We  foimd  a  good  audience  waiting,  mostly 
Indians.  Dr.  Harris  preached  again,  using  the  Rev. 
Markham  as  interpreter.  In  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  I  communed  with  the  ministers  for  the 
first  time.  At  that  first  table  were  Dr.  Harris,  the  three 
tutors,  two  other  white  men,  and  two  Indians.  Most 
of  the  audience  were  neatly  clad  Indians,  and  I  was 
pleased  with  the  earnest  simplicity  with  which  they 
participated  in  the  love  feast  and  sacrament. 

Through  fog  and  storm  the  steamer  Montgomery 
landed  us  safely  at  Marquette,  which  we  found  sur- 
rounded by  fine  scenery  and  having  about  one  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  sixteen  feet 
deep  and  very  clear.  We  could  easily  see  the  bottom 
and  large,  tame  fish  in  abundance.  After  a  short  stay 
we  took  a  steamer  for  Portage  Lake.  As  we  sailed  out 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  picturesque  shore  for  twenty- 
five  miles.  On  the  right  we  passed  Granite  Island,  which 
is  a  sohd  block  of  granite.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  Portage  Entry,  which  is  through  a  short  canal, 
where  we  had  to  wind  our  way  for  several  miles  through 
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the  narrow,  curved  passage  to  Portage  Lake.  We  then 
came  into  a  fine  body  of  water.  The  scenery  toward 
the  north  was  most  enchanting.  The  water  at  Han- 
cock, where  we  landed,  was  sixty  feet  deep  and  clear 
as  crystal.  After  settling  in  Isle  Royal  Hotel  the  tutors 
crossed  the  lake  and  took  a  wagon  road  to  the  Quincy 
mines.  When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  we  found 
an  extensive  mining  plant,  with  acres  of  ore  ready  for 
shipment.  Having  procured  a  guide,  we  put  on  miners' 
suits  and  with  candles  we  descended  a  shaft  by  ladders 
to  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  after  inspecting 
fifteen  or  twenty  rods  of  the  mine  we  returned  to  the 
surface.  When  we  reached  the  hotel  we  found  that 
Dr.  Harris  had  returned  to  Marquette  and  requested 
us  to  meet  him  two  days  later  at  the  Portage  Entry 
to  take  the  steamer  Iron  City.  The  next  day  we  visited 
the  Pewabic  stamp  works  and  found  them  quite  different 
from  those  we  had  seen  at  the  Quincy  mines.  After 
visiting  several  other  mines  we  were  conducted  to  a 
natural  ice  house  where  ice  remained  from  year  to  year. 
We  took  steamer  for  the  Portage  Entry,  where  we 
were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Iron  City  for  Ontonagon. 
While  waiting  anxiously  for  our  steamer  we  had  a  fine 
optical  display  of  mirage.  A  large  company  of  us,  in- 
cluding the  captain,  saw  plainly  about  4  p.  m.  what  we 
supposed  to  be  our  steamer  approaching.  The  captain, 
seeing  her  coming,  ran  his  steamer  around  an  island 
at  the  entry  to  go  out  and  meet  her,  but  as  we  passed 
a  couple  of  miles  into  the  large  lake  we  could  see  nothing 
of  the  steamer  we  had  so  plainly  seen  before.  All  were 
surprised   and   disappointed   by   the  illusion.     We   took 
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the  Iron  City  about  midnight  and  rounded  Keeweenaw 
Point,  the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula,  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  found  it  so  cold  that  we  all  had  to  use  our  heavy 
gray  shawls,  which,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion, 
had  taken  the  place  of  overcoats.  In  the  evening,  while 
in  the  harbor  of  Eagle  River,  we  enjoyed  an  unusually 
fine  display  of  the  aurora  borealis.  I  have  never  seen 
its  equal  except  a  few  years  since  in  northern  Norway. 

The  next  morning  as  we  landed  on  the  wharf  at 
Ontonagon  we  saw  some  remarkable  specimens  of  copper 
ore,  one  of  which  was  an  oblong,  rectangular  block 
weighing  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
another  that  had  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
simply  to  get  it  out  of  the  mine.  After  breakfast  we 
took  a  team  for  the  Minnesota  mines  twenty  miles 
distant.  We  met  there  a  Mr.  Thompson,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress,  who  enthusiastically  argued 
that  "slaves  were  made  to  be  slaves,  and  miners  to  be 
miners,"  but,  I  observed,  he  failed  to  address  his  "fellow- 
citizens"  that  evening,  being  drunk.  The  guide  required 
that  we  don  full  miners'  suits,  including  a  "round-head" 
hat  with  a  candle  in  the  top.  We  descended  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  to  the  bottom  and  had  an 
interesting  and  instructive  experience. 

About  noon  we  took  the  fated  Lady  Elgin  for  Bayfield, 
where  we  were  beset  by  plausible  and  persistent  land 
agents,  some  of  whom  were  advance  skirmishers  from 
Superior  City.  As  we  had  no  money,  we  could  safely 
enjoy  their  extraordinary  stories.  We  were  told  that 
elk  were  plenty  in  the  vicinity  and  quite  easily  taken 
by  the  Indian  in  winter.     One  had  been  killed  the  last 
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winter  weighing  seven  hundred  pounds  dressed.  We 
caught  the  steamer  Princess  for  Superior  City,  where 
we  landed  next  morning.  We  found  the  town  well 
located,  with  a  fine  harbor  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
exceediagly  ambitious.  The  rugged  site  of  Duluth  was 
then  a  forest  and  remained  so  for  ten  years  afterward. 
Superior  had  been  laid  out  in  1853,  and  increased  rapidly 
for  two  or  three  years  imder  the  stimulus  of  speculators, 
and  then  seriously  reacted  for  several  years. 

We  had  planned  to  go  across  the  country  to  Saint 
Paul,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  distant,  by  the  newly 
made  stage  road,  which  had  been  cut  most  of  the  way 
through  virgin  forest,  and  as  we  were  the  first  passen- 
gers with  courage  enough  for  the  new  road,  a  consider- 
able company  of  men  and  women  gathered  about  the 
hotel  to  see  us  off.  About  noon  Mr.  Doble,  the  stage 
contractor,  drove  around  for  us  in  a  large,  four-horse 
lumber  wagon  without  springs  and  cover. 

As  this  was  the  first  so-called  stage  to  go  over  the 
new  road,  we  were  to  be  honored  by  the  company  of 
Mr.  Doble  himself.  We  rolled  off  and  progressed  tri- 
umphantly for  about  two  miles  when  a  nut  of  one  of 
the  fore  wheels  came  off  with  a  crash  right  under  Dr. 
Harris.  The  enterprising  Mr.  Doble  returned  to  town 
for  another  wagon,  while  we  refreshed  ourselves  with 
some  crackers  and  cheese,  which  we  had  prudently  pro- 
vided, and  gathered  raspberries  for  dessert.  Tutor  Perkins 
generously  bringing  out  a  bottle  of  raspberry  wine  which 
Mrs.  Church  had  given  him.  About  three  o'clock  we 
started  again.  The  road  was  straight  and  about  eighty 
feet  wide,  cut  through  a  dense  forest  of  cedar,  balsam. 
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fir,  and  tall,  slender  tamarack.  We  had  to  move  slowly, 
as  the  road  was  new  and  rough.  About  10  p.  m.  we 
reached  Twin  Lakes,  tired  and  discouraged.  In  travel- 
ing twenty -three  miles  we  had  not  seen  a  single  inhabited 
place.  There  were  a  few  preempted  places  that  had 
been  forsaken,  and  we  saw  no  person  except  a  few  men 
working  the  road.  At  Twin  Lakes  we  slept  at  a  Mr. 
Johnson's,  and  started  next  morning  quite  refreshed, 
having  provided  ourselves  with  some  bread  and  raw 
ham  for  dinner.  We  passed  through  splendid  pine 
forests  that  seemed  inexhaustible. 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  miles  we  reached  Moose  Lake, 
where  some  twenty  road  hands  were  camping  round 
a  small  hut.  A  rough-looking  man  with  long  hair  and 
whiskers  was  cooking  dinner  over  a  fire  in  front  of  the 
shanty.  He  was  browning  coffee  and  baking  what 
he  called  bread.  We  sat  near  the  fire  to  keep  off  the 
mosquitoes  as  we  ate  our  frugal  lunch.  Dr.  Harris  ate 
his  ham  raw,  while  we  three  young  men  broiled  ours 
over  the  fire.  We  then  took  another  monotonous  ride 
of  eighteen  rmles  to  Fortima,  on  Kettle  River.  It  re- 
quired vivid  imagination  to  see  installed  here  Fortuna, 
the  Roman  goddess  of  good  luck,  with  her  "horn  of 
plenty."  We  found  as  the  masculine  representative  of 
the  goddess  one  yoimg  man  who  had  been  sent  to 
take  care  of  the  wants  of  the  passengers.  He  already 
had  with  him  three  surveyors,  and  there  were  in  our 
wagon  eight  passengers.  We  decided  that  we  could 
not  take  supper,  and  some  of  us  found  plenty  to  do 
during  the  night  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes  and  other 
nocturnal  vermin.     Dr.  Harris,  Whitlock,  and  I  tried  to 
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sleep  in  a  room  about  ten  feet  square.  Next  mornini^' 
we  made  an  effort  to  eat  some  breakfast,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  have  much  appetite.  Harris,  Whitlock,  and 
myself  started  on  foot  in  good  spirits.  Mr.  Doble  over- 
took us  at  the  end  of  three  miles,  riding  an  Indian  pony, 
which  he  let  Dr.  Harris  ride,  while  Whitlock  and  I  con- 
tinued on  foot.  Dr.  Harris  made  several  attempts  to 
pass  me,  but  failed. 

We  continued  our  walk  for  thirteen  miles  over  a  very 
rough  and  stony  road  to  Deer  Creek.  Here  we  waited 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  picking  raspberries,  for  the  wagon 
containing  Tutor  Perkins,  who  was  not  very  well,  to 
overtake  us.  When  the  wagon  came  we  were  tired 
enough  to  ride  in  it  to  Snake  River,  sev^enteen  miles 
distant,  where  we  expected  to  take  the  remnant  of  our 
dinner  of  the  day  before.  But,  to  our  disappointment, 
the  men  had  failed  to  put  our  bag  containing  provisions 
in  the  wagon  in  the  morning.  We  managed  to  keep 
up  our  courage,  making  the  best  of  it. 

After  riding  seventeen  miles  further  we  reached  Rusheba, 
on  the  Saint  Croix  River.  Here  we  found  excellent 
accommodations,  and  the  first  good  meal  for  three  days. 
Before  reaching  the  place  we  were  encouraged  by  the 
sight  of  several  good  farms.  We  also  exchanged  our 
wagon  for  a  kind  of  hack,  which  took  us  eleven  miles 
further  on.  We  had  not  met  or  passed  a  single  person 
from  Superior  to  Rusheba,  and  I  think  we  saw  no  farms 
except  those  at  the  stations.  We  reached  Wyoming  for 
dinner.  The  country  that  we  passed  over  during  the 
forenoon  was  mostly  prairie  interspersed  by  occasional 
clumps   of   trees,    mostly   oak.      We  also   saw   our  first 
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prairie  chickens  and  gopher  towns.  The  road  was  good 
and  wound  around  many  beautiful  lakes  and  orchardlike 
groves,  giving  quite  a  park  effect. 

About  7  p.  M.  we  reached  Saint  Paul,  which  had  been 
incorporated  as  a  town  only  eleven  years.  Here  I  re- 
ceived my  first  letter  from  home  since  leaving  Delaware. 
We  first  went  to  the  Winslow  House,  which  did  not 
prove  very  satisfactory.  We  observed  that  the  town 
was  built  on  three  tables  of  land  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  on  which  rose  beautiful  residences. 

The  next  day,  August  15,  we  hired  a  hack  and  driver 
for  the  day.  Before  we  started,  Fletcher  WilHams, 
brother  of  Professor  William  G.  Williams,  of  Delaware, 
and  city  editor  of  the  Daily  Minnesotean,  called.  We 
were  first  driven  to  Saint  Anthony  Falls,  eight  miles 
distant.  Near  the  falls  we  passed  the  large  building  of 
the  State  University,  which  was  said  to  be  not  quite 
finished  and  heavily  in  debt.  We  landed  at  the  Winslow 
House,  which  had  a  fine  location  opposite  the  village 
of  Minneapolis  and  was  weU  kept.  While  Dr.  Harris 
went  to  call  on  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Brooks  we  visited  for 
a  while  on  the  veranda  with  Governor  McGoffin,  of 
Kentucky,  and  then  we  went  down  to  view  the  falls, 
going  out  below  them  on  logs  and  rocks,  where  we  could 
see  the  structure  of  the  rocks  and  the  character  of  the 
falls,  the  river  being  very  low.  The  rocks  were  limestone 
with  perpendicular  straight  seams.  Immense  blocks  of 
the  rock  were  observed  below  which  had  been  broken 
off  about  three  years  before  by  high  water.  A  large 
quantity  of  saw  logs  had  been  floated  over  the  falls  and 
were  lying  below,  controlled  by  a  "boom"  ready  to  be 
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made  into  rafts  and  floated  down  the  river.  The  falls 
have  a  descent  of  fifty  feet  within  a  mile,  giving  ample 
power  for  numerous  mills  for  lumber,  flour,  and  paper. 
We  then  returned  for  dinner  to  the  hotel,  which  was 
quite  a  summer  resort  for  Southern  people. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  their  bringing  their  slaves 
with  them,  and  that  they  were  very  little  interfered 
with,  there  having  been  but  one  case  of  their  being 
molested  for  several  years.  The  feeling  of  the  citizens 
seemed  to  be,  as  Dr.  Brooks  told  me,  that  if  slaves  were 
so  stupid  that  they  did  not  desire  liberty,  it  would  not 
do  much  good  if  they  had  it.  By  the  laws  of  the  State 
slaves  were  virtually  free  when  brought  there  with  the 
consent  of  their  masters.  And  still  they  appeared  to 
choose  to  remain  with  them,  and  to  go  back  into  slavery, 
which  greatly  surprised  me. 

After  dinner  we  took  our  carriage  and  crossed  by 
bridge  to  Nicolet  Island,  and  then  by  another  bridge 
to  the  village  of  Minneapolis,  where  a  settlement  had 
been  made,  but  the  town  was  not  incorporated.  The 
site  was  a  broad  esplanade  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  falls  and  the  surrounding  country. 

Leaving  the  village,  we  crossed  a  beautiful  prairie  on 
the  way  to  Lake  Calhoun,  which  we  found  to  be  a  most 
charming  body  of  water.  The  water  was  pure  and  the 
surroundings  beautiful.  We  took  quite  a  walk  along 
the  pebbly  shore,  which  greatly  charmed  Dr.  Harris. 
We  then  drove  down  to  Lake  Harriet,  which  receives 
the  water  from  Lake  Calhoun,  and  then  passes  it  on 
by  a  charming  little  stream  to  the  Mississippi  River 
over  the  celebrated  Minnehaha  Falls,  which,  as  we  saw 
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it  at  that  time  with  its  rural  setting,  was  a  gem  of  beauty. 
We  then  drove  to  Fort  Snelling,  passing  within  and  around 
it  to  the  river,  which  we  crossed  by  a  ferryboat  pro- 
pelled by  currents  of  air  and  water  by  means  of  a  simple 
adjustment  of  ropes  and  pulleys. 

At  Saint  Paul  we  had  our  baggage  transferred  to  the 
International  Hotel,  where  we  met  the  Hon.  James  H. 
Baker,  then  secretary  of  state  of  Minnesota,  who  for- 
merly held  the  same  office  in  Ohio  after  graduating  from 
the  Ohio  Wesley  an  University  in  the  class  of  1850.  He 
took  us  to  hear  Senator  Wilkinson  in  the  evening,  and 
the  next  day  he  showed  us  the  historical  collections  at 
the  Capitol  and  introduced  us  to  Governor  Ramsey, 
who  showed  himself  an  agreeable  conversationalist. 
Secretary  Baker  had  a  long  and  conspicuous  public  career, 
and  passed  to  the  beyond  from  his  home  in  Mankato 
fifty-three  years  after  this  visit  at  the  very  time  I  was 
recording  these  recollections  in  the  last  week  of  May,  19 13. 

On  Sabbath  we  heard  Dr.  Holdich,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  preach  a  very 
good  sermon.  Mr.  Parker  and  wife,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Brooks,  had  kindly  arranged  for  our  taking  dinner 
and  supper  with  them,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  agree- 
able occasion.  On  August  18  we  took  the  steamer  Itaska 
for  Dubuque,  low^a.  Here  and  at  Galena,  Illinois,  we 
visited  lead  mines.  In  the  meantime  our  company  of 
four  separated  and  I  planned  to  visit  for  a  few  weeks 
with  relatives  and  old  friends.  I  first  went  to  Indianola, 
Iowa,  by  way  of  Burlington,  to  visit  the  family  of  Uncle 
William  Coffman.  I  then  returned  to  Bloomington, 
Illinois,   where   I   met   mother,   who  had   come  to  visit 
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her  brother,  John  Coffman.  I  spent  a  few  weeks  with 
her  most  pleasantly  visiting  relatives  and  a  number 
of  the  companions  of  her  youth  in  Bloomington,  Wenona, 
Magnolia,  Henry,  and  Henepin.  We  then  returned 
home  together  by  way  of  Chicago. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A  THREEFOLD  DILEMMA  SOLVED  BY  ACCEPTING 
A  CHAIR  IN  CORNELL  COLLEGE 

As  my  youngest  brother  was  to  graduate  in  July, 
1862,  I  did  not  need  to  remain  longer  in  Delaware  for 
family  reasons.  And  as  my  objects  in  originally  accept- 
ing the  tutorship  had  been  largely  achieved,  I  felt  that 
I  should  not  longer  spread  myself  over  such  a  wide 
range  of  studies,  but  should  at  once  enter  upon  some 
lines  of  specialization  that  I  had  long  coveted.  After 
a  conference  at  home  in  the  winter  vacation  of  1861-62, 
I  decided  to  resign  my  place  at  Delaware  and  arrange 
for  two  years'  study  in  Europe.  On  retiiming  to  Del- 
aware I  tendered  to  the  president  my  resignation,  to 
take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  college  year.  I  then  took 
up  French  and  German,  to  w^hich  I  had  previously 
given  some  attention,  with  a  view  to  their  better  prac- 
tical use.  I  also  secured  my  passport,  and  made  other 
plans  for  sailing  soon  after  commencement. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  exigencies  of  the  war  seemed 
to  demand  that  every  able-bodied  man  should  prepare 
himself  for  service  in  case  he  should  be  called.  To  this 
end  I  joined  a  military  company  called  "The  Lenape 
Grays"  and  regularly  trained  with  them  till  commence- 
ment, with  the  prospect  that  the  call  of  this  company 
into  the  service  would  postpone  my  trip  abroad.  As 
commencement  drew  nigh  the  prospects  for  going  abroad 
diminished  and  for  going  into  the  army  increased,  though 
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I  had  not  yet  made  known  to  the  folks  at  home  the 
fact  that  I  was  drilHng  with  a  view  to  being  called  into 
the  army,  knowing  that  it  would  be  trying  news  for  them. 

Commencement  week  unexpectedly  brought  a  third 
factor  into  my  dilemma.  The  college  year  of  1861-62 
was  to  close  July  24.  On  Monday,  the  21st,  I  received 
a  letter  from  President  S.  M.  Fellows,  of  Cornell  Col- 
lege, Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  tendering  me  the  chair  of 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages  in  that  institution.  The 
letter  stated  that  he  had  written  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
Dr.  Edward  Thomson,  editor  of  the  New  York  Advo- 
cate, and  to  Dr.  Davis  W.  Clark,  editor  of  the  Ladies' 
Repository,  of  Cincinnati,  and  that  they  both  had  nom- 
inated me.  The  fact  that  I  was  not  seeking  such  a 
place  made  the  above  coincidence  all  the  more  sugges- 
tive. 

The  next  day,  July  22,  as  brother  John  and  I  sat  at 
the  dinner  table  at  Mr.  Davis's  on  Williams  Street,  we 
saw  mother  pass  in  the  omnibus,  which  greatly  sur- 
prised us,  as  she  had  not  expected  to  attend  that  com- 
mencement. We  at  once  hastened  to  see  her  at  her 
usual  stopping  place,  and  to  learn  why  she  had  decided 
to  come  to  commencement.  We  found  that  one  of  her 
prophetic  dreams  had  caused  the  change.  She  had 
interpreted  her  dream  to  mean  that  I  was  about  to  give 
up  going  abroad  and  to  go  into  the  army.  The  dream 
had  so  impressed  her  that  she  felt  she  must  come  to 
Delaware  and  learn  the  facts.  I  told  her  that  I  was 
drilling  in  a  military  company,  but  had  not  decided  the 
question  of  going  into  the  army.  I  also  told  her  of  the 
letter   I    had   received   the   day   before   from    President 
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Fellows.  Brother  John  or  I  accompanied  her  to  the 
different  commencement  exercises  as  usual.  Two  days 
after  her  arrival  I  learned  that  she  had  slept  very  little 
for  two  nights  on  account  of  the  army  situation.  The 
prospect  of  my  going  into  the  army  was  very  disturbing 
to  her,  and  yet  she  was  too  patriotic  to  raise  any  ob- 
jection. I  told  her  that  she  must  not  worry  in  regard 
to  any  of  my  plans,  that  we  wanted  her  to  enjoy 
commencement.  I  further  said  that  I  would  make  no 
decision  till  after  we  reached  home,  when  we  would 
thoroughly  go  over  the  whole  matter  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  right  thing  to  do. 

On  Wednesday,  July  23,  I,  as  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  took  a  carriage  to  the  station  to  meet  our 
orator  for  that  year,  Dr.  O.  M.  Spencer,  class  of  '48, 
then  president  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  who  was 
to  deliver  his  address  that  evening.  As  I  drove  him 
to  his  lodging  place  I  inquired  what  he  knew  about 
Cornell  College.  He  said  that  it  was  only  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Iowa  City,  and  that  he  had  been  over 
there  the  preceding  commencement  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress before  one  of  the  literary  societies.  He  also  said 
he  was  charmed  with  the  location,  and  highly  pleased 
with  the  school  in  general.  He  spoke  well  of  the  literary 
standards  of  the  institution,  which  greatly  pleased  me. 
I  then  told  him  of  the  letter  I  had  received  from  Pres- 
ident Fellows  two  days  before.  He  advised  me  to  favor- 
ably consider  the  invitation,  as  he  believed  the  institution 
had  a  fine  future. 

On  Commencement  Day,  July  24,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Thomson,  in  New  York,  advising  me,  in  view 
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of  the  terrible  condition  of  the  country,  to  postpone  my 
trip  abroad.  He  further  said  that  he  had  recommended 
me  for  a  chair  in  Cornell  College,  and  he  advised  me 
to  accept  it.  By  this  time  I  was  prepared  to  give  up 
my  European  trip  and  leave  my  dilemma  with  only 
two  "horns." 

After  brother  John's  graduation  we  reached  home 
July  26,  where  I  received  a  third  letter  from  President, 
Fellows.  He  had  offered  me  a  salary  of  from  $500  to 
$600,  depending  on  the  income  of  the  college.  He  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
late  occupant  of  the  chair,  Professor  Gage,  who  had 
recently  died.  He  also  spoke  of  the  standing  of  the 
institution  in  the  State,  and  the  policy  of  the  trustees 
to  keep  as  near  out  of  debt  as  possible  while  raising  a 
supporting  endowment.  He  then  said:  "I  think  you 
would  find  it  a  pleasant  and  useful  field  of  labor.  There 
is  a  fine  opportunity  here  to  build  up  a  reputation  and 
to  aid  in  building  up  a  college.  There  is  no  little  satis- 
faction in  having  one's  interests  and  reputation  linked 
with  a  rising  institution." 

In  our  family  conference  the  two  lines  of  duty  were 
fully  discussed,  the  one  the  possible  call  of  the  country, 
the  other  the  actual  call  of  Christian  education.  While 
the  paramount  duty  to  sustain  the  government  was 
fully  recognized,  it  was  felt  that  the  call  to  the  college, 
coming,  as  it  did,  with  surprising  coincidences  and  prov- 
idential leadings,  could  not  be  ignored;  and  so  the  de- 
cision was  finally  made  to  go  to  Cornell,  at  least  for 
one  year. 

In  my  final  letter  to  President  Fellows  accepting  his 
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offer,  after  promising  to  render  the  best  possible  service, 
I  expressed  appreciation  of  his  frank  statements  as  to 
the  college  and  what  was  expected  of  me,  admitting 
the  impossibility  of  either  of  us  learning  in  advance 
all  that  might  be  desirable  to  know.  I  further  said: 
"I  am  frank  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  less  to  risk  in 
accepting  your  kind  offer  than  you  have  in  making  it. 
I  could  accept  the  position  which  you  tender  with  less 
hesitation  if  I  were  conscious  of  being  better  able  to 
fill  the  place  of  Professor  Gage,  of  whom  you  speak 
so  kindly  in  regard  to  his  character  and  services.  I 
hope  you  will  exercise  due  caution  and  not  form  too 
high  an  opinion  of  me  from  any  recommendations  that 
may  have  been  sent  you.  You  know  that  we  are  gen- 
erally overestimated  by  our  friends." 

These  were  in  no  sense  false  expressions  of  personal 
distrust  as  to  my  ability  to  properly  fill  a  chair  for  which 
I  had  made  no  specific  preparation,  and  they  were  fully 
justified  by  the  hard  and  at  times  discouraging  work 
that  I  had  to  do  the  first  year  in  preparing  to  teach 
several  difficult  Greek  authors  that  I  had  never  read. 
Indeed,  I  could  name  several  students  in  my  classes  that 
year  who  were  in  some  ways  better  prepared  for  the 
difficult  Greek  text  in  hand  than  I  was,  and  who  did 
not  have  to  work  as  hard  as  I  did. 

President  Fellows  in  his  last  letter  had  inclosed  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Lunt,  of  Clinton, 
Iowa,  one  of  his  trustees,  where  I  was  to  be  entertained 
over  night,  as  there  was  no  train  to  Mount  Vernon 
until  the  next  morning.  The  college  year  was  to  open 
August  28,  and  so  about  the  20th  I  bade  farewell  to 
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the  folks  at  home  and  started  for  Chicago  by  way  of 
Delaware,  where  I  packed  and  shipped  my  library. 
In  Chicago,  I  visited  the  celebrated  "Wigwam,"  pre- 
viously referred  to  as  the  place  where  Lincoln  was  nom- 
inated, and  spent  the  night  with  friends  at  Evanston, 
and  the  next  day,  according  to  instructions,  I  took  the 
morning  train  for  Fulton,  Illinois,  where  we  arrived 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  having  crossed  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Clinton,  Iowa,  by  ferry,  I  was  met  at  the  station 
by  Mr.  Lunt,  who  took  me  to  his  pleasant  home  for 
the  night.  Boarding  the  train  next  morning,  I  reached 
Mount  Vernon  about  noon.  The  railroad  was  then 
completed  as  far  west  as  Marshalltown.  Using  the 
train  that  had  been  recommended  by  President  Fellows, 
it  had  taken  me  almost  a  day  and  a  half  to  come  from 
Chicago  to  Mount  Vernon.  I  went  at  once  to  the  home 
of  President  Fellows  as  directed  by  letter. 

After  dinner  and  a  pleasant  visit  with  the  family,  the 
President  took  me  down  street,  where  we  witnessed  a 
cruel  incident.  A  wagon  carrying  an  empty  hayrack 
and  two  men  was  passing  down  street,  and  was  assailed 
by  a  large  barking  dog.  One  of  the  men  had  in  his 
hand  a  heavy  hayfork  with  four  tines  which  he  wickedly 
hurled  as  a  javelin  at  the  dog,  and  it  deeply  pierced  his 
back  with  the  handle  standing  erect.  The  agony  of  the 
writhing,  howling  dog  was  so  horrifying  that  we  had 
to  turn  our  backs  and  walk  away.  When  our  nerves 
became  a  little  composed  the  President  turned  to  me 
with  a  twinkle  of  his  eye,  and  said,  "This  incident  will 
serve  as  your  introduction  to  the  wild  and  woolly  West." 
I  asked  if  they  frequently  had  such  exhibitions;  he  re- 
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plied  that  it  was  the  first  he  had  ever  witnessed  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  the  last. 

He  then  took  me  to  the  store  of  Elder  George  B. 
Bowman,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
college,  to  whom  I  was  introduced.  The  elder,  with  his 
tall,  commanding  figure,  seemed  to  look  down  upon  me 
with  surprise,  if  not  disgust,  that  such  a  young  and 
immature  person  should  be  called  to  a  position  so  im- 
portant. Fortunately,  his  austere  bearing  soon  gave 
place  to  beaming  geniality,  and  we  had  a  delightful 
visit.  I  at  once  engaged  to  take  meals  for  the  year 
with  Mrs.  Caleb  Iwiss,  who  lived  immediately  in  front 
of  the  college.  Further  mention  of  my  introduction 
to  Mount  Vernon  and  my  initiation  into  the  college  will 
be  reserved  for  a  later  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XII 

CORNELL  COLLEGE  FOUNDED  IN  THE  PIONEER 
DAYS  OF  IOWA 

Pioneer  life  in  Iowa  was  as  primitive  as  in  Ohio,  but 
of  much  shorter  duration.  The  period  between  the 
first  settlement  and  that  of  college  founding,  was  much 
shorter  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Ohio 
became  a  State  in  1802,  and  waited  forty- two  years 
for  the  founding  of  the  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  while 
Iowa  became  a  State  in  1846,  and  seven  years  later 
Cornell  College  was  founded.  This  ratio  of  seven  to 
forty-two  does  not  adequately  indicate  the  relative 
rapidity  of  transition  in  these  two  States  from  pioneer 
life  to  the  intelligence  and  comforts  of  high  civilization. 
Diversity  in  general  conditions  further  intensified  this 
difference  in  progress.  The  first  settlers  in  Ohio  had 
to  go  through  the  toil  and  delay  of  conquering  a  dense 
forest,  while  the  settlers  in  Iowa  had  spread  before  them 
the  blooming  prairies  ready  for  the  plow.  And  this 
level  land,  free  from  stumps,  invited  the  invention  of 
the  gang-plow  and  the  self -binding  reaper.  Then,  again, 
the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  lived  in  a  conservative  age, 
while  those  of  Iowa  lived  in  an  age  of  rapidly  successive 
discovery  and  invention — the  beginning  of  the  most 
progressive  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Intelligent  and  self-sacrificing  pioneers  naturally  be- 
came leaders  in  movements  toward  higher  education. 
Such  were  the  projectors  and  builders  of  Cornell  College. 

After  considerable  investigation  and  planning  they  took 
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steps,  in  1852,  to  found  an  institution  of  Christian  learn- 
ing for  the  youth  of  their  day  and  those  who  should 
follow.  They  prudently  first  established  a  seminary 
of  modest  grade,  but  with  the  continual  purpose  of 
expanding  it  into  a  college  of  higher  learning  as  soon 
as  conditions  would  justify.  This  advance  step  was 
taken  four  years  later,  and  the  name  changed  to  Cornell 
College,  in  honor  of  Mr.  William  W.  Cornell,  of  New 
York  city,  one  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  institution. 
The  site  they  chose  for  campus  was  one  of  extraordinary 
beauty — a  perpetual  charm.  Lest  I  be  charged  with 
prejudice  in  attempting  to  portray  this  lovely  campus 
and  surroundings,  the  refreshing  tonic  of  which  I  have 
so  long  enjoyed,  I  will  venture  to  quote  from  an  article 
by  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  pubUshed  in  The  Christian 
Advocate,  New  York,  as  follows: 

Never  have  I  seen  a  lovelier  landscape  than  that  which  stretches  out 
from  Mount  Vernon,  the  site  of  Cornell  College.  That  mount  is  as  high 
as  the  original  American  one  of  the  same  name  on  the  shores  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  is  much  more  beautiful  for  situation.  It  is  a  knoll  some  fifty 
to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  valley.  On  the  cleared  portion  stand  the 
buildings  constituting  this  college.  On  the  high  and  wooded  point  is 
the  thick-embowered  residence  of  its  president,  Dr.  King.  From  that 
open  or  that  shaded  top  your  eye  takes  in  the  loveliest  laj''  of  land  that 
any  college  in  America  looks  out  upon,  at  least  any  that  I  have  seen; 
as  Mr.  Emerson  says,  "I  have  seen  much,  such  have  I  never  seen":  Mid- 
dletown,  the  next  in  beauty;  Delaware,  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Amherst, 
Evanston,  Ann  Arbor,  Madison,  next  to  Middletown;  Lima — almost 
next  to  Cornell — these  all  yield  the  palm  to  that  soft,  wide,  waving 
beauty.  On  every  side  the  vales  stretch  in  plaintive  sweetness. 
The  Cedar  River  is  only  visible  three  miles  off  in  early  morn  by 
virtue  of  its  fogs  which  arise  high  and  lifted  up  above  the  prairies, 
through  which  its  more  solid  substance,  out  of  sight,  slowly  flows. 
The  spot  is  admirable  for  collegiate  purposes,  and  the  college  is 
worthy  of  its  seat.  Though  only  fifteen  years  old,  it  has  already  a  fine 
reputation.  ...  It  will  outrival  its  rival  in  name  of  Ithaca,  as  it  has 
already  a  better  reputation. 
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Prior  to  my  coming,  which  was  nine  years  after  the 
founding,  a  small  but  competent  and  painstaking  faculty 
had  drawn  from  a  wide  territory  a  large  and  inspiring 
body  of  students.  Good  standards  of  work  and  high 
standards  of  character  were  the  aim.  Appliances  in  the 
way  of  apparatus,  laboratories,  and  libraries  were  meager, 
but  there  were  everywhere  present  two  of  the  great 
essentials  of  a  good  and  useful  school — capable  and  har- 
monious teachers  and  eager  and  industrious  students. 
To  show  the  disadvantages  at  which  the  faculty  had  to 
work  and  the  primitive  character  of  the  school  in  the 
second  year  of  its  existence,  I  will  quote  from  an  address 
of  the  late  Professor  S.  N.  Fellows,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  who  had  filled  a  chair  in  Cornell  College 
from  1854  to  i860.  The  building  he  speaks  of  was  the  first 
one  erected  and  was  seventy-two  feet  long,  forty  wide, 
and  three  stories  high.  Dr.  Fellows  delivered  an  address 
at  the  quarter-centennial  celebration  of  the  college  from 
which  I  quote  as  follows: 

"When  I  arrived  here  in  August,  1854,  fresh  from  the 
university,  the  only  school  building  on  these  grounds 
was  the  main  part  of  the  one  now  known  as  the  Ladies' 
Hall.  This  newly  finished  edifice  was  considered  large 
and  commodious  and  was  used  for  school  purposes  and 
as  a  boarding  hall,  the  ladies  occupying  the  second 
and  the  gentlemen  the  third  story.  I  remember  that 
during  the  winter  of  1854-55  there  were  crowded  into 
that  building  fifty-four  boarders,  including  the  entire 
faculty,  and  still  there  were  left  a  chapel,  music,  and 
recitation  rooms,  besides  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
There  in  that  overcrowded  building,  without  apparatus 
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and  without  a  library,  the  foundations  of  this  college 
were  laid.  I  believe  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
college  librarian.  At  that  time  I  occupied  the  north- 
west room  in  the  third  story.  This  room,  about  ten 
feet  by  sixteen  in  size,  was  my  bedroom,  sitting  room, 
and  parlor,  and,  not  being  sufficiently  utilized,  it  became 
the  library  room.  As  professor  of  natural  science  I 
selected  and  piirchased  the  first  philosophic  and  chemical 
apparatus  for  the  institution.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
it  was  stated  in  the  next  catalogue  that  the  seminary 
was  provided  with  sufficient  apparatus  to  illustrate 
the  most  important  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry.  It  was  not  stated,  however,  that  this 
apparatus  cost  twenty- three  dollars." 

This  overcrowded  building  and  meager  educational 
equipment  were  not  the  result  of  choice,  but  necessity. 
The  population  of  Iowa  was  then  sparse  and  poor.  The 
tales  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  founders  and 
early  teachers  of  this  school,  which  have  been  narrated 
to  me  by  the  actors  themselves  and  their  contemporaries, 
fully  equal  anything  of  which  I  have  otherwise  heard 
or  read.  From  love  of  the  cause  men  gave  more  than 
they  were  able,  and  women  their  "mites."  The  material 
results  at  the  school  were  large,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  opportunities  offered  were  corre- 
spondingly appreciated  by  patrons  and  students.  In 
the  nine  years  preceding  my  arrival,  in  1862,  the  insti- 
tution had  steadily  grown  in  influence  and  patronage, 
except  as  checked  by  the  calls  for  men  in  the  army, 
of  which  I  will  make  mention  later. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
FIRST  YEAR  IN  CORNELL  COLLEGE,  1862-63 

I  BEGAN  my  work  in  Cornell  College  August  28, 
1862.  The  institution  then  occupied  two  buildings, 
the  seminary,  erected  in  1853,  and  College  Hall,  erected 
in  1857.  The  seminary,  with  the  addition  of  a  mansard 
story  and  an  annex  in  the  rear,  constitutes  the  present 
Science  Hall. 

As  my  private  room  at  Delaware  had  been  in  the 
college  building,  it  seemed  natural  to  get  a  similar  room 
here.  The  only  one  available  was  a  small  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  College  Hall,  just  south  of  the  east  door. 
This  I  plainly  fitted  up  with  furniture  partly  purchased 
and  partly  borrowed.  The  room  was  twelve  by  twenty 
feet  in  size.  It  had  one  window  and  two  doors,  one  into 
the  hallway  and  the  other  into  the  adjoining  recitation 
room,  and  served  the  double  ptirpose  of  sleeping  room 
and  study.  My  library,  sleeping  cot,  and  stove  occupied 
the  south  side  of  the  room,  and  the  study  table  the 
center.  Along  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall  were  a 
few  plain  shelves  containing  the  college  library  of  about 
fifty  miscellaneous  volumes.  Along  the  same  wall  fur- 
ther west  stood  a  small  telescope,  a  friction  electrical 
machine,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  pieces  of  physical 
apparatus.  And  in  the  northwest  comer  stood  a  rough 
box  in  which  a  piano  had  been  shipped,  within  which 
were   two   shelves  supporting  a  half-bushel   of  minerals 

protected  by  a  plain  ciutain  in  front.     Thus,  besides  my 
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multifarious  occupancy,  this  small  room  amply  housed 
the  college  library,  the  apparatus,  and  the  museum. 

The  chapel  occupied  the  south  half  of  the  upper  floor 
of  the  same  building,  and  the  three  existing  literary 
societies  held  commodious  adjacent  halls,  modestly,  if 
not  scantily,  furnished.  The  two  rooms  now  used  by 
the  college  office  were  in  one,  and  stiU  contained  the 
work  benches  used  by  the  carpenters,  and  the  corre- 
sponding space  on  the  floor  above  was  also  still  unoccupied 
except  by  the  paint  buckets  and  other  rubbish  of  the 
bmlders.  The  remaining  rooms  were  used  for  recita- 
tions, and  the  seats  in  most  of  them  were  single  boards 
attached  to  the  walls  around  the  rooms,  the  walls  being 
used  for  the  backs.  The  janitor  occupied  a  small  room 
by  the  chapel  door. 

Between  this  building  and  the  street  stood  a  sundial, 
supported  by  a  crumbling  brick  pillar  and  surrounded 
by  a  straggling  two-board  fence.  The  campus  was 
partly  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  better,  though  un- 
worthy, fence.  There  were  but  few  sidewalks  in  town 
and  these  mostly  limited  to  the  business  portion.  I 
think  there  were  no  sidewalks  on  the  campus  except 
perhaps  a  board  one  from  the  main  building  to  the 
street. 

This  primitive  plainness  was  susceptible  of  easy  ex- 
planation. The  college  was  only  nine  years  old.  The 
State  was  still  new  and  undeveloped.  The  nation  had 
just  passed  through  unusually  "hard  times,"  and  the 
government  was  then  in  the  throes  of  a  terrible  and 
exhausting  war.  Although  Cornell  College  had  no 
renowned  teachers  such  as  frequented  the  groves  and 
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market  places  of  Athens,  or  even  like  Mark  Hopkins 
on  a  log,  yet  she  was  blessed  with  such  talent  and  con- 
secration as  amply  showed,  once  again,  that  excellent 
results  can  be  obtained  in  spite  of  meager  equipments. 

I  was  glad  to  find  here  good,  earnest  teaching  and 
studying,  and  a  surprisingly  high  type  of  literary  taste. 
My  first  classes  in  advanced  Greek  not  only  rendered 
the  text  into  excellent  English  but  they  appreciated 
much  of  the  refined  beauty  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
showed  interest  in  the  various  lines  of  culture  of  that 
classic  people.  I  found  also  similar  insight  and  interest 
in  the  other  lines  of  study  of  the  curriciilum,  showing 
that  high  thinking  is  compatible  with  plain  surround- 
ings as  well  as  plain  living. 

All  will  concede  first  place  among  the  pioneer  founders 
of  Cornell  College  to  Elder  George  B.  Bowman.  He 
was  of  Germanic  stock.  North  Carolina  birth,  and  cos- 
mopolitan career.  His  frame  was  large,  his  speech 
rugged,  his  purpose  resolute.  His  strong  mental  powers 
were  reenforced  by  a  commanding  personality.  Having 
strong  convictions,  he  courageously  defended  them.  He 
was  no  temporizer,  and  his  assaults  on  evildoers  were 
terrific.  He  had  an  imperious  will  and  great  force  of 
character  and  readily  inspired  confidence  in  himself  as 
leader  and  in  the  success  of  his  plans.  He  was  shrewd 
in  business  and  quick  and  accurate  in  reading  character. 
He  kept  his  own  councils,  revealing  his  plans  only  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  their  success.  Beneath  an  austere 
and  harsh  surface  there  permeated  an  abiding  fountain 
of  warm  love  and  sympathy.  He  had  limited  early 
educational  advantages,  but  seemed  to  covet  them  all 
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the  more  for  others.  The  echoes  of  his  statesmanlike 
blows  for  Christian  education  were  heard  from  the 
prairies  of  Iowa  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
they  will  never  cease.  Everywhere  he  was  eminent 
in  initiative,  and  in  the  power  of  bringing  others  to  his 
views — a  fit  type  for  founding  a  college  or  a  State.  While 
Dr.  Bowman  was  yet  a  pioneer  preacher  at  various 
points  in  eastern  Iowa  he  became  deeply  impressed  with 
the  duty  of  founding  a  Christian  college.  The  idea 
saturated  his  mind,  fired  his  imagination,  and  for  years 
nerved  him  to  action  most  heroic  and  self-sacrificing. 

He  seems  to  have  been  providentially  led  to  the  present 
site  of  Cornell  College.  The  beautiful  legend,  founded 
on  fact  it  may  be,  which  ever  lingers  in  these  academic 
shades,  runs  as  follows:  The  pioneer  itinerant  in  1851 
ascended  this  beautiful  mount  on  horseback,  and  from 
the  summit  opened  his  eyes  upon  this  charming  land- 
scape of  blending  prairie  and  forest  stretching  amphi- 
theatre-like for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  all  directions. 
His  illuminated  eyes  saw  here  the  ideal  site  for  a  Christian 
college,  and  there  were  revealed  to  him  in  prophetic 
vision  future  buildings,  inspiring  teachers,  and  an  on- 
coming host  of  students.  He  dismounted  and  sought 
a  concealed  bower  in  a  clump  of  native  hazel,  where, 
kneeling  before  Almighty  God,  he  dedicated  the  site 
and  himself  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education. 

Seemingly  inspired  by  a  Divine  initiative.  Dr.  Bowman 
at  once  began  to  arrange  for  launching  before  the  public 
his  plan  for  founding  the  institution.  To  provide  a 
suitable  occasion  for  making  known  his  purpose  he 
projected  a  great  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in   1852, 
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and  gathered  a  large  audience  from  as  far  north  as  Du- 
buque and  as  far  south  as  BurHngton,  to  hear  an  address 
on  education  by  the  Hon.  James  E.  Harlan,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  In  the  midst  of  this 
patriotic  setting,  ground  was  broken  for  the  first  college 
building.  The  college  was  thus  founded  by  and  for 
the  people  on  the  anniversary  of  the  nation's  birthday 
and  under  the  inspiring  eloquence  of  the  chief  educational 
officer  of  the  State.  Following  this  popular  inauguration, 
the  work  went  bravely  on.  Building  material  was  hauled 
from  Muscatine  and  Dubuque.  Money  was  raised  by 
irresistible  appeals,  teachers  were  imported  for  the  in- 
.  flocking  students,  and  the  school  was  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1853. 

The  early  and  continuous  need  of  money  for  every- 
thing was  the  ever-present  burden  of  Dr.  Bowman. 
No  foundations  could  be  laid  or  progress  made  without 
resources.  And  to  secure  them  required  leadership, 
energy,  and  tact,  and  of  these  qualities  he  was  master. 
When  money  could  not  be  had  he  would  accept  any- 
thing that  could  be  turned  to  money.  In  this  direction 
he  had  had  valuable  experience  in  building  a  church  in 
Iowa  City,  for  which  he  had  secured  in  the  East  a  mis- 
cellaneous lot  of  articles  which  he  shipped  to  Iowa  City, 
where  he  rented  a  building,  set  up  a  store,  sold  his  accumu- 
lations, and  built  his  church. 

In  the  exigencies  at  Mount  Vernon  he  pursued  the 
same  unique  policy,  as  illustrated  by  an  incident  that 
occurred  at  the  quarter-centennial  of  the  college  in 
1882.  There  met  on  the  college  platform  two  old  friends, 
Dr.  A.  J.  Kynett,  from  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
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Dr.  George  B.  Bowman,  from  California.  In  an  address 
on  that  occasion  Kynett  in  a  jocular  way  turned  to  Bow- 
man and  said:  "When  I  was  pastor  in  Dubuque  in  1854 
you  visited  me  as  agent  for  this  school.  The  work  you 
did  then  with  me  and  others  in  Dubuque  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  work  of  a  college  agent  in  that  day  of  small 
things.  You  laid  siege  to  me  for  a  subscription.  I  had 
no  money,  and  the  scanty  furniture  in  the  parsonage 
was  not  fiilly  paid  for.  Your  eye  fell  upon  my  watch, 
which  a  Dutch  jeweler  had  told  me  was  a  pretty  good 
watch  of  the  kind,  when  having  it  in  hand  for  repair. 
Failing  in  everything,  you  insisted  that  I  give  my  watch 
to  the  seminary.  Many  in  this  audience  will  recall 
similar  appeals.  I  told  you  I  would  not  know  when  to 
begin  preaching  or  when  to  quit  without  my  watch." 

All  the  associates  of  this  conspicuous  leader  were 
likewise  rugged  pioneers.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
not  one  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  was  ever  a  student 
in  college.  And  it  is  equally  surprising  that  they  planned 
so  wisely  and  made  so  few  mistakes.  Surely,  they  were 
under  good  leadership,  both  human  and  divine.  The 
founders  were  truly  heroic  in  self-sacrifice  and  liberality. 
They  all  have  departed  to  the  other  shore,  but  their 
monument  abides.  Even  the  fifteen  trustees  that  I 
found  here  nine  years  later  have  all  departed  except 
the  Rev.  George  Clifford,  who  is  spending  a  green  old 
age,  surrounded  by  his  later  friends,  in  Santa  Rosa, 
California. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Fellows,  A.M.,  was  president 
of  the  college  when  I  arrived  in  1862.  He  had  origi- 
nally  been   principal  of  Rock  River  Seminary,  Illinois, 
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where  some  of  the  leading  men  of  that  State  had  been 
educated.  From  there  he  was  called  to  open  the  seminary 
at  Mount  Vernon,  of  which  he  remained  principal  until 
its  expansion  into  Cornell  College,  in  1857.  He  was 
then  tendered  the  presidency,  which  he  declined  on 
accoimt  of  ill  health,  preferring  the  chair  of  Latin,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Keeler,  A.M.,  was  elected  president. 
When  Dr.  Keeler  withdrew,  in  1859,  Professor  Fellows 
was  again  elected  president  and  retained  that  office 
till  his  death  in  1863. 

President  Fellows 's  administration  was  decidedly  suc- 
cessful in  spite  of  delicate  health.  The  student  body 
increased  yearly  until  depleted  by  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War.  I  found  him,  in  my  first  year  at  Mount 
^''emon,  an  exceedingly  agreeable  man  to  work  under — 
he  was  true,  prudent,  and  capable.  His  administration 
was  conspicuously  his  own.  Faculty  meetings  were  few. 
He  rarely  consulted  us  on  administrative  or  educational 
matters.  There  was  but  one  resolution  offered  during 
the  year,  and  that  was  by  myself.  Toward  the  students 
he  was  fatherly,  toward  the  faculty  brotherly,  and  by 
both  he  was  beloved  and  highly  honored.  President 
Fellows  was  a  good  preacher  and  a  superior  teacher. 
He  was  very  patriotic  and  considerably  annoyed  at 
the  quiet  disloyalty  of  some  of  his  friends.  He  made  a 
fine  farewell  speech  to  a  company  of  soldiers  that  left 
for  the  front  soon  after  I  arrived.  The  democratic 
spirit  in  the  college,  and  its  high  moral  and  educational 
type,  were  largely  due  to  his  worthy  example,  and  the 
nine  formative  years  of  his  splendid  service.  He  was 
modest,    patient,    conscientious,    and   unselfish — a   beau- 
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tiful  character,  who  had  done  a  noble  work  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

The  year  preceding  my  call  to  the  chair  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages,  Professor  David  H.  Wheeler  had 
resigned  his  chair  in  the  college  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment by  President  Lincoln  as  American  Consul  to  Genoa, 
Italy.  He  had  been  associated  with  President  Fellows 
in  the  faculty  of  Rock  River  Seminary  and  came  with 
him  to  Mount  Vernon  at  the  opening  of  the  Seminary 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  languages.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  culture,  literary  taste,  and  capabilities,  a 
magnetic  teacher  and  an  eminent  writer  and  speaker. 
He  and  the  president  admirably  supplemented  each 
other  in  laying  the  educational  foundations  of  the  col- 
lege, and  in  giving  to  it  that  high  religious  and  literary 
type  which  has  been  a  blessed  heritage  all  these  years. 
After  Dr.  Wheeler  returned  to  America  he  continued 
a  career  of  marked  ability  and  usefulness,  first  as  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  Northwestern  University, 
at  Evanston,  Illinois,  then  as  editor  of  The  Methodist 
in  New  York  city,  and  finally  as  president  of  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  making  a  fine  record 
in  all  these  positions. 

When  I  entered  the  faculty  Professor  Alonzo  Collin, 
A.M.,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  occupied  the  combined  chairs  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry  A. 
Collin,  Esq.,  long  honored  treasurer  of  the  college.  He 
and  his  family  greatly  aided  me  in  getting  settled  in 
Mount  Vernon,  and  they  continued  exceedingly  kind 
to   me  and   mine   during  all   the   following  years.      Dr. 
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Collin  was  a  good  student  and  of  such  breadth  of  scholar- 
ship that  he  was  able  to  fill  chairs  of  YSLvymg  subject- 
matter  with  equal  success.  In  1881-82  he  was  professor 
of  chemistry  and  experimental  physics,  in  the  State 
University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  He  was  then  recalled 
to  Cornell  with  mutual  satisfaction  to  himself  and  the 
college,  where  he  continued  in  active  service  till  1906, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  emeritus  professor  of  physics. 
Dr.  Collin  in  his  forty-five  years  of  valuable  service 
in  the  college  was  an  agreeable  associate  and  a  com- 
petent and  painstaking  teacher,  always  greatly  interested 
in  his  pupils  and  in  the  success  of  the  college. 

In  these  brief  sketches  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
two  additional  teachers  who  were  members  of  the  faculty 
when  I  came,  and  both  of  whom  were  educated  in  New 
England.  Miss  Susan  E.  Hale,  A.M.,  was  preceptress 
and  teacher  of  French.  She  was  a  woman  of  gentle 
and  refined  nature.  Although  frail  in  body,  she  abounded 
in  efficient  service  and  in  good  qualities  of  mind  and 
character.  She  exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  stu- 
dents, and  was  honored  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her.  After  nine  years  of  service  here  she  was  a  success- 
ful teacher  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

I  rarely  think  of  the  sensitive  Miss  Hale  without 
recalling  my  twofold  humiliation  the  first  term  I  was 
in  Mount  Vernon.  She  invited  me  to  dinner  at  the 
seminary  a  few  days  in  advance.  In  the  m.eantime  I 
was  so  occupied  with  my  work  that  I  overlooked  the 
date,  but  made  her  the  best  apology  I  could.  A  few 
weeks  later  she  invited  me  again,  and  for  some  inexplicable 
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reason  I  forgot  the  date  again.  I  made  the  best  apology 
possible,  but  how  can  one  adequately  atone  for  for- 
getting a  friend,  and  that  twice  in  close  succession?  I 
have  never  been  able  to  account  for  those  two  humil- 
iating freaks  of  forgetfulness,  and  I  fear  she  never  fully 
pardoned  them. 

Miss  Harriette  J.  Cooke  had  a  commanding  presence 
and  excellent  health.  She  was  an  energetic  worker  and 
a  strong  teacher.  She  had  unusual  ability  in  mastering 
subjects  and  in  presenting  them  forcibly.  She  was 
resourcefiil,  strong  of  will,  and  magnetic  in  character. 
As  a  teacher  she  had  few  equals.  She  regarded  a  good 
student  with  special  favor  and  was  correspondingly 
severe  with  a  worthless  one.  She  was  strong  in  her 
likes  and  dislikes.  In  1866  she  was  elected  preceptress, 
and  five  years  later  there  was  added  the  rank  of  full 
professor  of  history  and  German,  which  position  she 
held  with  some  modification  of  subjects  taught  till  her 
resignation  in  1890. 

After  some  recuperation  she  went  abroad  and  gave 
several  years  of  valuable  service  in  the  Deaconess  Train- 
ing School,  Mildmay,  London,  England.  On  her  return 
to  America  she  filled  for  a  number  of  years  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  Medical  Mission  University 
Settlement,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Her  conspicuously 
useful  life  was  crowned  by  these  benevolent  services. 
She  passed  to  her  celestial  reward  July  27,  19 14.  She 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  women  of  the  country 
to  be  elected  to  a  full  professorship  alongside  of  men 
and  on  the  same  salary.  In  this  connection  I  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  from  the  address  of  Professor  S.  N. 
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Fellows  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  at  the  quarter- 
centennial  celebration  of  Cornell  College  in  1882.  Dr. 
Fellows  said:  "In  regard  to  the  employment  of  lady 
professors  it  has  been  claimed  that  colleges  of  other 
States  were  in  advance  of  those  of  Iowa.  This  is  doubt- 
less a  mistake.  A  careful  investigation  made  a  few 
years  ago  revealed  to  me  that  Iowa  was  not  behind  in 
this  respect — that  at  least  two  other  colleges  of  Iowa 
elected  lady  professors  before  it  was  done  at  Cornell, 
but  did  not  give  to  them  salaries  equal  to  those  paid 
to  the  gentlemen.  And  that  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration equal  honor  and  equal  salary  of  lady  pro- 
fessors with  those  given  to  gentlemen,  Iowa  leads  the 
world,  and  Cornell  leads  Iowa.  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  that  the  gifted  lady  who  received  the  honor 
and  who  has  so  long  and  worthily  filled  this  position 
is  Professor  Harriette  J.  Cooke,  A.M.,  to  whom  you 
have  just  listened." 

Taking  up  work  in  Cornell  College  gave  me  my  intro- 
duction to  coeducation.  I  had  not  previously  met  men 
and  women  associated  as  college  students  and  as  college 
teachers.  I  found  them  here  working  together  with 
equal  opportunities,  equal  honors,  and  equal  success. 
I  found  the  association  at  first  rather  novel,  but  not, 
on  the  whole,  unfavorable. 

Having  now  had  considerable  experience  and  observa- 
tion with  reference  to  both  kinds  of  schools,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  for  the  great  majority  of  young  people 
coeducation  has  the  advantage.  But  doubtless  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  people,  and  under  certain  conditions, 
segregation  of  the  sexes  in  college  is  preferable.     So  that 
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it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  there  will  continue 
to  exist  a  field  for  an  occasional  exclusively  man's  college 
or  woman's  college.  But  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
the  coeducational  policy  has  surely  won  its  way  in  face 
of  much  opposition,  though  public  discussion  has  largely 
ceased.  Each  class  of  colleges  has  settled  down  to  work 
with  little  tendency  either  to  rivalry  or  antagonism. 
As  the  sexes  are  educated  together  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  West,  it  is  natural  for  the  colleges  here  to  do  the 
same,  while  in  the  East  the  case  is  quite  reversed  both 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

In  the  earlier  days  when  coeducation  was  on  pro- 
bation, I  used  to  be  asked  by  anxious  parents  and  others 
certain  presumably  hard  questions  as  to  the  advisability 
of  educating  the  sexes  together.  Of  these  questions 
one  example  may  suffice.  Are  there  not  more  marriages 
in  coeducation  than  in  segregation?  To  this  I  have 
answered  that  I  did  not  know,  not  having  seen  any 
statistics  on  the  subject.  But  conceding  that  possibly 
there  might  be  relatively  more,  I  claimed  that  they  were 
much  better  made  in  coeducation  than  otherwise.  And 
I  called  attention  to  the  different  conditions  somewhat 
as  follows:  Out  in  the  average  society  young  people 
usually  meet  each  other  on  appointed  occasions — with 
their  good  clothes  on,  and  under  circumstances  to  recip- 
rocally make  favorable  impressions,  but  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  try  or  test  their  tempers  or  other  qualities. 
So  in  too  many  cases  they  get  married  on  a  kind  of 
surface  fancy  with  little  knowledge  of  each  other's  natures, 
tastes,  or  weaknesses.  Contrast  this  with  the  situation 
in  college  life,  where  they  meet  daily  in  recitation  rooms 
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or  otherwise,  in  their  everyday  clothes,  where  they 
daily  witness  each  other's  performances  under  the  testing 
questions  of  keen  professors,  bringing  out  and  displaying 
before  the  classes  the  tempers  and  mental  qualities  of 
the  students  and  revealing  much  of  their  inner  life  and 
capabilities,  as  well  as  showing  their  everyday  manners. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  was  claimed,  the  wire  edge 
was  taken  off  from  mere  haphazard  youthful  fancies 
and  love  at  first  sight,  with  no  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  real  life  and  character  of  the  parties. 

I  claimed  that  it  stood  to  reason  that  yoimg  people 
would  much  more  rationally  and  deliberately  form 
matrimonial  alliances  under  these  circumstances  than 
out  in  society  in  general,  and  still  more  favorably  than 
where  the  young  ladies  are  shut  up  in  ladies'  boarding 
schools  and  see  young  men  only  on  formal  occasions 
under  the  glamour  of  novelty  and  fascinating  circum- 
stances with  only  smattering  knowledge  of  real  character. 

Then,  again,  in  college  life  the  students  are  interested 
in  the  same  lines  of  pursuits  and  are  on  an  equal  intel- 
lectual footing  to  begin  the  journey  of  life  together. 
While  college  life  is  primarily  and  mainly  for  individual 
culture  and  development,  it  is  also  incidentally  favor- 
able to  a  high  type  of  social  life  and  companionship,  not 
by  allying  oneself  to  a  narrow  circle,  but  by  cultivating 
a  broad  and  generous  fellowship.  In  these  and  such 
ways  intelligent  college  life  not  only  develops  character 
but  reveals  it,  not  only  develops  the  individual  but  leads 
him  to  rational,  lifelong  companionship  both  among  his 
own  sex  and  the  opposite. 

In  further  answer  to  the  above  question  I  called  atten- 
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tion  to  the  general  good  results  in  college  matches,  in 
the  way  of  harmony  of  tastes  and  freedom  from  divorces. 
And  now,  after  fifty  years  of  observation  of  intermarriage 
of  college  students,  who  became  engaged  while  in  col- 
lege, I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  divorce,  and  I 
have  heard  of  only  two  or  three  couples  that  do  not 
get  along  well  together.  Of  course  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  students  form  matrimonial  alliances 
in  college  life,  but  they  wisely  wait  to  enter  the  broader 
outer  world  with  open  eyes  and  rational  self-control. 
Indeed,  college  life  tends  rather  to  delay  matrimonial 
alliances  than  hasten  them,  but  when  these  alliances 
are  contracted  it  is  usually  with  discretion.  The  wise 
student  feels  that  the  college  is  a  place  for  preparation 
rather  than  consummation. 

About  the  middle  of  this  first  year  at  Cornell  there 
was  an  attempt  one  night  to  burglarize  my  room,  while 
both  doors  were  locked.  I  was  waked  by  some  one 
trying  to  turn  the  key  of  the  door  into  the  hallway  with 
a  burglar's  instrument.  I  could  distinctly  hear  the 
click  of  the  tool  as  it  slipped  from  the  key.  After  work- 
ing for  a  long  time  and  failing  to  get  that  door  opened 
he  quietly  walked  into  the  adjacent  recitation  room 
and  tried  that  door  in  the  same  manner.  I  quickly  rose 
and  called  out  if  he  did  not  leave  at  once  I  would  shoot 
through  the  door.  This  made  him  quietly  withdraw. 
On  opening  the  hall  door  in  the  morning  I  found  the 
end  of  the  brass  key  quite  deeply  cut,  showing  where 
his  instrument  had  slipped  off.  This  clearly  marked 
key  was  carried  by  myself  the  balance  of  the  year,  and 
then   for   many   years   by   Dr.    Collin,    while   occupying 
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the  adjacent  recitation  room.  I  had  nothing  but  a 
valuable  watch  worthy  of  the  burglar's  effort. 

The  newness  of  the  country  was  manifested  that 
first  year  by  the  immense  flocks  of  prairie  chickens 
that  devastated  the  cornfield  in  the  early  winter.  They 
were  trapped  by  the  thousand  and  shipped  from  the 
station  by  the  car-load  to  Chicago.  Those  that  had 
escaped  showed  their  joy  in  the  fair  spring  days  by 
organizing  an  orchestra  to  show  their  courage.  The 
strain  was  hardly  to  be  called  music,  but  a  far-off,  mellow, 
rolling  sound,  a  sort  of  drum-beat  rising  and  falling  and 
circling  over  the  plains,  "so  near  and  yet  so  far."  In 
the  evening  it  soothed  to  slumber,  and  in  early  morning 
it  seemed  like  a  breath  from  nature  calling  us  from 
slumber  to  service.  This  orchestra  continued  down 
through  the  years,  with  gradually  decreasing  participants, 
till  it  entirely  vanished  about  two  decades  since.  The 
passing  of  the  last  prairie  chicken,  with  its  low,  moiim- 
ful  strain,  is  more  sad  than  that  of  the  lone  Indian. 

The  year  closed  with  the  most  remarkable  and  saddest 
commencement  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  Pres- 
ident Fellows,  always  frail,  had  grown  so  feeble  that  he 
had  to  take  to  his  bed  several  weeks  before.  On  Friday 
before  commencement  he  sent  for  me  and  requested 
that  I  take  charge  of  all  the  exercises  in  his  place.  From 
this  I  distrustfully  shrank,  but  finally  yielded  to  his 
appeal.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Gage,  the  widow  of  the 
man  whose  place  I  was  filling,  and  who  had  lived  across 
the  street  from  President  Fellows'  residence,  committed 
suicide,  leaving  two  lonely  little  girls.  On  Sabbath  Dr. 
Luke  Hitchcock,   of  Cincinnati,   an  old  friend  of  Pres- 
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ident  Fellows  and  myself,  preached  the  baccalaureate 
sermon.  The  next  few  days  were  spent  in  conducting 
examinations  and  attending  a  gloomy  trustee  meeting. 

On  Thursday  the  commencement  exercises,  held  in 
the  grove  west  of  where  Bowman  Hall  now  stands, 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  bitter  wrangles  between 
patriots  and  "copperheads."  Soon  after  the  exercises 
began,  in  the  midst  of  a  speech,  a  violent  physical  con- 
test began  in  the  center  of  the  audience.  One  or  two 
of  the  parties  climbed  nearby  saplings.  I  stopped  the 
speaker  and  insisted  that  the  audience  retain  their  seats. 
When  comparative  quiet  was  restored  the  speaker  went 
on.  In  the  midst  of  the  next  speech  another  fight  oc- 
curred in  the  outer  edge  of  the  audience.  I  again  stopped 
the  speaker,  and  held  the  audience  to  their  seats  as 
weU  as  possible.  Some  Union  soldiers  had  compelled 
a  man  to  take  off  his  copperhead  pin,  and  they  were 
cuffing  and  kicking  him  and  demanding  that  he  "Hurrah 
for  the  Union."  Then  they  roughly  ran  him  off  the 
campus.  When  quiet  was  restored  the  speaker  again 
proceeded.  By  this  time  I  had  learned  what  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  was.  In  the  midst  of  the  next  music 
another  warfare  began,  so  the  music  had  to  be  stopped 
and  the  audience  held.  And  another  culprit  was  rudely 
chased  off  the  grounds.  Sometimes  there  were  several 
of  these  nuclei  of  warfare  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  midst  or  on  the  borders  of  the  audience,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  hold  the 
major  portion  of  the  large  and  excited  audience  in  their 
seats.  The  exercises  were  thus  interrupted  many  times. 
Toward  the  last  a  copperhead  pin  was  placed  upon  the 
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gown  of  a  young  woman,  and  the  dare  given  that  they 
could  not  take  it  from  her,  to  which  the  loyalists  replied 
that  they  could  find  a  Union  young  woman  who  could 
do  it.  The  two  girls  fought  each  other,  demolishing 
their  hats  and  tearing  their  clothes.  The  scuffle  being 
over,  the  rival  parties  made  up  purses  to  buy  new  hats 
for  the  girls. 

The  program  was  finally  completed  in  the  presence 
of  a  boisterous  and  almost  howling  audience. 

There  were  two  degrees  to  be  conferred,  one  in  course, 
and  one  honorary,  D.D.,  upon  the  Rev.  Luke  Hitchcock, 
for  which  I  was  poorly  prepared.  I  had  witnessed  such 
formalities  for  a  decade,  but  with  no  reference  to  my 
ever  leading  in  them.  But  I  made  the  best  effort  I 
could  in  extempore  Latin  after  getting  suggestions  from 
President  Spencer  of  the  State  University,  who  sat  on 
the  platform. 

The  next  day  President  Fellows  died,  after  which  a 
called  trustee  meeting  elected  me  acting  president.  The 
following  Sabbath  Elder  Bowman  preached  the  fimeral 
sermon  of  President  Fellows  before  a  large  and  sym- 
pathetic audience  in  the  college  chapel.  Thus  closed 
the  most  boisterous  and  impressive  commencement  I 
ever  heard  of. 

These  hostile  demonstrations  were  followed  a  few 
days  later  by  a  kind  of  aftermath  in  which  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  us  were  taken  to  the  courthouse  in  Marion 
as  witnesses  on  trials  growing  out  of  the  Commence- 
ment Day  mob. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
VACATION  INCIDENTS  AND  NARROW  ESCAPES 

The  trying  close  of  my  first  year  at  Mount  Vernon 
entailed  changed  plans  and  new  responsibilities.  I 
seemed  to  be  providentially  called  upon  to  further  post- 
pone, if  not  entirely  give  up,  my  cherished  plans  for 
foreign  specialization,  and  to  return  to  the  wider  fields 
of  study  for  which  I  had  had  some  training  as  tutor 
at  Delaware,  in  conjunction  with  the  new  and  untried 
responsibilities  of  administration.  I  must  now  take  an 
equal  interest  in  all  lines  of  college  work,  rather  than 
any  special  line  for  which  I  might  have  natural  or  ac- 
quired taste.  It  seemed  that  my  unappreciated  tutorial 
training  was  to  become  something  of  a  preparation  for 
the  general  supervisory  work  to  which  I  had  been  un- 
expectedly called.  After  the  trials  of  a  terrible  commence- 
ment I  decided  to  give  up  my  room  at  the  college,  and 
transferred  my  rooming  and  boarding  place  to  Mr. 
James  M.  Camp's  on  Main  Street,  and  started  to  Ohio 
for  vacation. 

While  guest  of  Dr.  Luke  Hitchcock,  in  Cincinnati,  I 
met  his  niece.  Miss  Libbie  J.  Ayers,  who  was  later  em- 
ployed to  teach  music  in  the  college.  Hearing  that  the 
eloquent  Thomas  J.  Marshall,  the  rival  of  the  great 
Clay,  was  delivering  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  history 
in  Covington,  I  went  at  once  to  hear  the  second  of  the 
series.     The  hall  was  packed  and  the  speaker  ready  to 

begin.    He  first  paid  his  sarcastic  respects  to  the  reporter 
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of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  who  had  criticized  him  in  the 
morning  paper  as  foolishly  presuming  to  cover  the  vast 
field  of  history  in  a  course  of  six  lectures. 

Marshall  commenced  about  as  follows:  "I  am  some- 
times praised  for  my  addresses,  which  is  gratifying, 
and  sometimes  criticized,  which  is  profitable;  but  there 
is  one  thing  I  cannot  stand — not  to  be  noticed  at  all," 
He  then  said:  "I  see  in  fancy  a  young  scion  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  a  genuine  F.  F.  V.,  mounted  upon  a  splendid 
charger.  He  starts  with  his  hounds  in  the  rosy  morn- 
ing amid  blooming  flowers  and  singing  birds,  grace- 
fully leaping  fences  and  hedges;  he  finally  approaches 
a  deep  drainage  ditch,  which  his  horse  is  about  to  cross 
at  one  great  leap,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  groveling  worm 
crawling  in  the  muck  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  looks 
up  at  this  fine  horse  and  exclaims,  'How  presumptuous 
you  are  in  attempting  to  cross  this  great  cavern  at  one 
leap  which  I  have  been  unsuccessfully  laboring  to  cross 
for  lo!  these  many  days!'  "  Then,  turning  to  the  re- 
porters' table,  and  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn,  Marshall 
exclaimed,  "That  worm,  crawling  in  the  muck,  repre- 
sents the  reporter  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer." 

I  remember  toward  the  close  of  the  lecture  he  gave 
a  beautiful  characterization  of  Washington,  portraying 
in  succession  his  many-sided  virtues.  For  this  purpose 
he  built  a  beautiful  pyramid  of  verdant  terraces.  He 
then  placed  Washington  on  the  first  terrace  and  as  he 
displayed  him  on  that  elevation  he  brought  out  some 
one  of  his  salient  qualities.  Then  on  the  next  terrace 
he  displayed  the  fine  figure  of  the  great  patriot  and 
brought   out   another   of   his   strong   characteristics,    in- 
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dicating  how  he  excelled  other  men.  He  thus  elevated 
him  stage  by  stage  toward  the  summit.  By  the  time 
the  apex  was  reached,  the  rounded  career  of  Washington 
was  completed,  and  Marshall  in  a  striking  attitude 
exclaimed,  "There  he  stands,  the  petrifaction  of  glory!" 

I  changed  my  plans  and  stayed  over  to  hear  Marshall 
the  next  night.  When  I  reached  the  hall  I  was  sur- 
prised to  meet  him  walking  back  and  forth  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  apparently  trying  to  sober  up.  I  entered 
the  hall  and  found  a  large  audience  quietly  waiting. 
After  some  further  delay  he  entered  and  slowly  walked 
down  a  side  aisle  amid  tremendous  applause.  After 
ascending  the  platform  he  attempted  to  sit  down  and 
nearly  missed  a  chair.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes 
in  a  pensive  mood  he  arose  and  went  to  the  end  of  the 
platform,  and  bracing  his  right  hand  against  a  pillar 
supporting  an  arch  he  spoke  about  as  follows:  "My 
dear  fellow  citizens  of  Covington,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  am  not  able  to  address  you  to-night.  My  audiences 
here  have  always  been  appreciative  and  charitable. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  speak  to  you  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  if  a  hall  or  church  can  be  secured.  It  will 
be  my  highest  pleasure  to  again  address  my  dear  beloved 
fellow  citizens  of  Covington."  The  audience  then  re- 
tired in  gloom.  The  next  year  this  man  of  genius  and 
brilliant  capabilities  passed  from  the  checkered  scenes 
of  earth — an  eagle  with  a  broken  wing. 

I  took  the  next  train  for  Marietta  to  visit  my  brother 
Isaac,  who  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Harmar,  just  across 
the  river.  He  lived  in  the  home  of  Dr.  B.  N.  Spahr, 
the  presiding  elder.    Next  morning  brother  and  I  crossed 
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the  river  to  visit  Marietta  College.  While  we  were  in 
the  museum  looking  at  a  large  aerolite  under  a  glass 
cover,  the  Rev.  Kirkham,  of  Marietta,  came  up  attend- 
ing two  young  ladies,  to  whom  we  were  introduced, 
Miss  Margaret  McKell  and  her  cousin  Miss  Margaret 
Spence.  They  had  come  down  from  Chillicothe  to 
visit  a  cousin  who  was  a  merchant  in  the  town.  After 
a  pleasant  visit  through  the  Society  haUs  and  library 
we  five  parted  for  our  temporary  homes.  A  few  evenings 
afterward  Mrs.  Spahr  made  a  company  for  my  brother 
and  me,  and  invited  Mr.  Kirkham  and  the  two  Chil- 
licothe young  ladies.  It  occurred  that  Miss  McKell 
and  I  were  thrown  together  in  the  company,  and  I  at- 
tended her  home  over  the  long  covered  bridge.  Our 
acquaintance  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  her  brother 
James  had  been  a  member  of  my  classes  at  Delaware. 

The  next  day  I  left  to  visit  my  parents  at  the  old 
home  near  Zanesville.  After  a  few  days  of  pleasant 
visiting  I  saddled  a  horse  that  had  been  recently  broken 
to  go  to  the  post  office  three  miles  away.  As  I  was 
returning  home  the  early  moonlight  evening,  just  as  the 
horse  started  down  a  steep  bank  in  the  road,  he  sud- 
denly dropped  his  head  toward  his  fore  feet  and  kicked 
up  his  hind  feet,  throwing  me  off  over  his  head,  with 
one  foot  hanging  in  the  stirrup.  He  then  ran  dragging 
me  through  the  edge  of  the  woods  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  during  which  time  I  was  in  a  semiconscious 
state,  having  the  feeling  that  I  was  falling  down  a  deep 
well  with  landings  at  various  distances,  and  as  I  struck 
each  landing  I  would  break  through  for  the  next,  and 
so  on.    This  feeling  doubtless  was  the  result  of  my  land- 
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ing  on  my  head  and  back  every  time  the  horse  jumped. 
I  was  at  last  landed  on  the  rocky  remains  of  a  limekiln 
near  the  side  of  the  road  in  an  unconscious  state.  After 
a  long  time  I  came  to,  but  was  so  weakened  by  loss  of 
blood  that  I  could  not  get  up.  And,  to  my  surprise, 
I  saw  the  horse  standing  a  few  rods  away.  I  finally 
crawled  to  the  horse  and  got  hold  of  the  bridle,  but  was 
unable  to  mount  him.  I  crawled  along  with  him  to  a 
steep  bank  at  the  side  of  the  road  which  I  managed  to 
crawl  up,  and  bringing  the  horse  alongside,  I  rolled  onto 
his  back,  and  with  great  difficulty  rode  home,  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  reaching  there  about  midnight.  Not 
being  able  to  dismount,  I  called  father,  who,  having 
retired  for  the  night,  got  up  and  hastily  dressed.  While 
he  was  helping  me  down  I  fainted,  and  he  carried  me 
into  the  house  in  an  unconscious  condition.  My  clothes 
were  mostly  torn  from  my  back,  and  my  back,  shoulders 
and  head  were  severely  bruised  and  torn  and  I  was 
still  bleeding.  Remedies  were  applied,  and  at  daylight 
a  physician  was  sent  for  and  my  wounds  dressed  and 
bound  up.  I  was  shut  in  for  the  balance  of  the  vacation 
and  returned  to  Iowa  two  months  later,  having  still 
to  use  a  crutch  and  cane. 

This  was  the  fourth  time,  up  to  that  date,  that  I  came 
near  losing  my  life:  once  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and 
once  by  an  attempt  to  cross  a  river  in  childhood.  The 
third  time  was  in  a  college  vacation  when  I  was  at  home, 
pitching  hay  from  a  wagon  to  father  on  a  haystack. 
With  my  face  turned  upward,  having  just  landed  a 
forkful  of  hay,  I  saw  a  flash  of  lightning  descending 
from  a  cloud  and  dividing  in  its  descent,   one  branch 
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of  which  gleamed  on  the  prongs  of  my  fork,  and  father 
and  I  were  both  prostrated.  When  we  recovered  we 
found  the  fork-handle  scorched  and  saw  the  smoking 
bark  of  a  tree  on  the  hillside  above,  which  had  been 
struck  by  the  other  branch  of  the  same  flash.  Though 
only  temporarily  stunned,  we  were  surprised  that  we 
were  not  killed. 

To  these  four  narrow  escapes  there  have  since  been 
added  three  more.  One  was  by  the  wreckage  of  a  fast 
train  in  Nevada,  by  robbers  who  had  taken  up  two 
rails  on  each  side  of  the  track  near  a  frightful  precipice. 
Another  was  by  a  headend  collision  of  two  flying  trains, 
in  a  dark  foggy  night,  on  a  curved  track,  in  Oklahoma, 
in  which  the  locomotives  were  absolutely  demolished 
and  a  score  or  more  passengers  injured,  some  of  them 
seriously.  The  other  was  a  shipwreck  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  in  which  the  passengers  had  to  be  rescued 
by  boats,  of  which  I  will  speak  more  fully  in  a  later 
chapter.  While  I  make  no  claim  to  a  "charmed  life," 
I  must  express  my  profound  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
for  his  preserving  care  through  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  dangers. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
CORNELL  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

As  the  hard  times  of  1857  struck  Cornell  College 
and  the  State  of  Iowa  so  early  in  their  youth,  before 
they  had  accumulated  any  resources  to  fall  back  upon, 
it  made  the  added  privations  of  the  war  "relatively  more 
trying  than  in  older  States.  But  this  did  not  seem  to 
diminish  loyalty  to  the  Union,  either  in  the  college  or 
the  State.  Indeed,  the  youthful  hardships  of  each 
seemed  to  make  its  patriotism  all  the  more  intense  and 
conspicuous.  As  I  know  no  better  authority  as  to  the 
patriotic  spirit  prevailing  at  the  college  prior  to  the 
rebellion  than  Colonel  H.  H.  Rood,  who  was  one  of 
its  students  at  the  time,  I  quote  from  a  recent  paper 
of  his  the  following  paragraph:  "In  no  Western  school 
did  the  stirring  events  which  led  to  the  firing  upon  Fort 
Sumter  exert  a  deeper  interest  than  at  Cornell.  The 
entire  faculty,  without  exception,  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  national  spirit.  Debates,  mock  Congresses, 
orations,  and  poems  had  for  months  been  frequent, 
and  voiced  the  deep  spirit  of  loyalty  and  Union  which 
pervaded  the  college." 

In  response  to  the  various  calls  of  President  Lincoln 
for  volunteer  soldiers,  three  full  companies  were  organ- 
ized in  Mount  Vernon  and  a  large  per  cent  of  a  fourth 
one.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  four  companies 
was  drawn  from  the  enthusiastic  student  body.     Many 

other  students,  from  their  homes,  joined  other  companies 
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and  regiments  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  But  it  is 
not  possible  without  great  labor  to  make  up  the  exact 
number  of  enlistments  in  these  various  organizations. 

There  enlisted  from  the  membership  of  the  Amphictyon 
Literary  Society  of  the  college  sixty-two,  and  from  the 
Adelphian  Society  fifty-nine.  The  number  of  students 
known  to  be  commissioned  officers  was  as  follows:  cap- 
tains, ten;  adjutants,  six;  lieutenants,  ten;  and  quarter- 
masters, one.  Indeed,  almost  every  student  in  the 
college  fit  for  the  service  enlisted.  The  first  year  that 
I  was  there,  1862-63,  there  were  only  eleven  male  students 
in  the  four  college  classes,  and  of  these  at  least  two 
were  entirely  ineligible,  being  cripples. 

The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  college  further  showed 
itself  by  the  action  of  the  trustees  June  26,  1864,  in 
planning  to  raise  a  fund  to  help  disabled  soldiers  and 
orphans  of  soldiers  to  a  good  education.  After  a  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  had  been  made,  several  soldiers, 
home  on  furlough,  suggested  that  the  Iowa  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  field  would  probably  be  glad  to  have  a 
hand  in  raising  such  a  fund,  and  they  further  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  much  more  desirable  way  of  spending 
money  than  the  care-free  use  that  many  soldiers  made 
of  their  money  in  the  army.  On  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State,  N.  B. 
Baker,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  matter  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Iowa  soldiers;  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Kendig, 
one  of  the  college  trustees,  was  sent  to  Washington  to 
find  out  whether  such  a  movement  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  War  Department  and  President 
Lincoln.     On  his  return  he  reported  that  the  proposed 
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visit  to  the  army  would  be  in  full  accord  with  the  govern- 
ment and  that  passes  to  the  anny  would  be  given  to 
the  representative  of  the  college.  And  I  think  I  saw 
at  the  time  a  personal  letter  of  President  Lincoln  to 
Dr.  Kendig  commending  the  cause  to  the  soldiers.  It 
was  expected  that  Dr.  Kendig  would  be  the  representative 
of  the  college  to  visit  the  army,  but  for  some  reason  at 
a  late  hoin*  he  failed  to  consent.  The  trustees  then 
turned  to  me  and  requested  that  I  undertake  the  mis- 
sion. And  they  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  and 
commendation,  dated  December  26,  1864,  signed  by 
their  president  and  secretary.  They  also  handed  me  the 
following  letter  from  General  Baker: 

State  of  Iowa, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Davenport,  Dec.  22nd,  1864. 
To  All  Iowa  Officers  and  Soldiers: 

The  bearer,  Rev.  W.  F.  King,  is  a  loyal  and  reliable  citizen  of  Iowa, 
and  the  President  of  Cornell  College  in  this  State.  He  visits  Iowa  Reg- 
iments in  the  field  on  an  errand  connected  with  that  institution  and  of 
the  highest  importance  to  Iowa  Soldiers.  All  Iowa  officers  and  soldiers 
are  earnestly  requested  to  afford  Mr.  King  every  facility  in  their  power 
to  assist  him  in  his  mission. 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  B.  Baker, 
Adjutant-General  of  Iowa. 

As  most  of  the  Iowa  regiments  were  in  Sherman's 
army,  that  had  just  completed  their  "march  to  the  sea," 
it  was  deemed  best  for  me  to  join  at  once  the  army  at 
Savannah,  Georgia.  When  I  reached  Savannah  most 
of  the  army  had  started  on  their  march  north.  Of  those 
remaining  there  were  only  three  Iowa  regiments,  and 
these  responded  to  my  message  very  cordially.  February 
3,  1865,  I  overtook  the  advancing  army  at  Sister's  Ferry, 
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where  they  were  crossing  the  Savannah  River  into 
South  Carolina.  The  next  day  I  addressed  three  addi- 
tional regiments,  the  Second,  Seventh,  and  Thirty-ninth. 
General  Henry  W.  Slocum,  who  commanded  the  corps 
of  the  army  which  was  then  crossing  the  river,  and  the 
last  one  to  cross,  advised  me  that  I  would  need  to  con- 
tinue with  the  army  in  its  march  across  the  country 
in  order  to  see  the  other  Iowa  regiments  in  the  four 
army  corps. 

Colonel  Noel  B.  Howard,  of  the  Second  Iowa  Regiment, 
kindly  invited  me  to  be  his  guest  on  the  march  north, 
and  he  also  furnished  me  a  horse  to  ride  most  of  the 
way.  Between  that  point  and  Fayetteville,  in  North 
Carolina,  where  I  left  the  army,  I  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  different  Iowa  regiments,  and  I  was 
very  cordially  received  by  all  officers  and  soldiers.  I 
presented  the  cause  to  eighteen  Iowa  regiments  with 
Sherman.  In  every  case  subscriptions  were  taken,  since 
the  soldiers  had  not  been  paid  off.  The  subscriptions 
were  payable  the  next  pay  day.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  was  about  $30,000. 

When  I  reached  home  and  made  my  report,  the  trustees. 
May  16,  1865,  decided  that  sufficient  money  could  be 
raised  to  justify  the  removal  of  the  restriction  limiting 
the  aid  to  indigent  soldiers  and  orphans  of  soldiers, 
and  accordingly  they  made  their  action  "general  in  its 
application  to  all  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  orphan 
children  of  soldiers  who  have  died  or  may  die,  in  the 
service  or  from  wounds  received  or  diseases  contracted 
in  the  service."  They  further  ordered,  "that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  aid 
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the  applicants  who  may  be  without  adequate  means 
in  procuring  necessary  books  and  board,  when  the  funds 
in  hand  will  justify  such  aid;  and  if  there  shall  even- 
tually be  a  surplus  of  funds  not  needed  for  the  specific 
object  contemplated,  such  surplus  shall  go  into  the 
Permanent  Endowment  Fund,  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  used,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  furnish  free 
tuition  to  indigent  persons." 

By  this  time  the  rebellion  had  collapsed,  and  Sher- 
man's army  was  to  be  disbanded,  partly  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  partly  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  trustees 
sent  one  of  their  number,  Professor  S.  N.  Fellows,  to 
collect  from  those  disbanded  at  Washington,  and  the 
college  agent,  the  Rev.  S.  Y.  Harmer,  to  collect  from 
those  disbanded  at  Louisville.  Owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  troops  were  paid  off  and  disbanded  these 
collectors  were  unable  to  see  all  the  regiments  before 
they  dispersed  for  home,  consequently  they  were  able 
to  collect  only  about  $14,000,  including  what  had  been 
raised  at  home.  This  money  was  put  into  government 
bonds,  to  be  drawn  upon  as  needed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  had  been  raised.  Notice  of  the  availability 
of  the  fund  was  given  armually  in  the  college  catalogue 
up  to  1 89 1.  The  applicants  continued  to  diminish  as 
the  fund  grew  less.  Though  the  original  fund  was  prac- 
tically exhausted  before  the  applicants  entirely  ceased, 
yet  as  long  as  there  were  any  candidates  they  received 
the  same  favors  from  other  funds. 

The  close  of  the  war,  more  or  less  gradually,  increased 
the  student  body  from  three  soldier  classes:  first,  from 
those  who  had  been  students  in  the  college  and  returned 
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to  complete  their  education;  secondly,  those  young  men 
in  the  army  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  college  by  the 
influence  of  the  high  character  and  ability  of  Cornell 
students  with  whom  they  had  come  in  contact;  and, 
thirdly,  those  who  came  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  fund  which  had  been  provided  for  their  help 
to  an  education. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  who  entered  classes  from  these 
sources  were  generally  students  who  appreciated  their 
opportunities,  since  they  had  been  broadened  and  had 
been  shown  the  value  of  an  education.  And  many  of 
these  became  the  strong  men  of  the  State  and  nation 
and  the  abiding  friends  of  the  college.  Thus  the  col- 
lege and  the  army  reciprocally  helped  each  other.  The 
students  by  their  college  training  made  intelligent  and 
efficient  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  by  the  discipline  and 
experiences  of  the  army  were  made  to  appreciate  all 
the  better  the  benefits  of  higher  education. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

ACCOMPANYING  SHERMAN'S  ARMY  THROUGH 
THE  CAROLINAS 

Having  been  requested  to  visit  Sherman's  army, 
on  the  mission  in  behalf  of  Iowa  soldiers  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  I  went  by  way  of  Washington 
to  secure  proper  credentials  for  access  to  the  army. 

While  I  was  waiting  at  the  War  Department  for  the 
return  of  General  James  A.  Hardie,  who  was  at  the 
White  House  in  conference  with  President  Lincoln,  he 
hastily  returned  almost  out  of  breath  and  reported  that 
the  President  had  directed  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to 
City  Point  delaying  the  execution  of  a  soldier  that  after- 
noon till  further  orders.  I  remarked,  "That  is  a  very 
important  message  for  the  poor  man."  "Yes,"  said 
General  Hardie,  as  he  turned  to  dictate  the  dispatch, 
"the  telegraph  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  him  to-day." 
Soon  the  clerk  reported  that  the  wires  were  down  and 
that  the  message  could  not  be  gotten  through  at  present. 
In  this  state  of  suspense  I  left  the  office  and  never  heard 
the  fate  of  the  condemned  man. 

In  the  evening  I  attended  a  reception  at  the  White 
House  and  met  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lincoln,  his  Cabinet,  and 
many  other  public  men.  While  I  waited  in  line  to  be 
introduced  to  Mr,  Lincoln,  he  was  detaining  the  man 
ahead  of  me  in  a  most  pleading  appeal  to  do  something 
the  President  greatly  desired.  When  my  turn  came 
he  bestowed  on  me  a  few  words  of  greeting  and  a  pleasant 
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smile,  but  the  smile  was  immediately  chased  away  by 
a  terrible  wave  of  sadness  which  flowed  over  his  rugged 
face.  The  one  never-to-be-forgotten  impression  was, 
Here  is  a  great  soul  that  is  bearing  the  burdens  and 
sorrows  of  a  bleeding  nation. 

I  sailed  from  New  York  for  Savannah,  Georgia,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1865,  on  the  government  steamer  Cumberland, 
which  had  been  a  blockade-runner.  The  following  night 
Sherman  compelled  Hardee  to  evacuate  Savannah, 
Beauregard  having  prudently  left  several  days  before. 
Eight  days  later  I  landed  in  the  city,  and  found  it  orderly 
and  peaceful  in  the  care  of  Union  soldiers.  When  our 
army  arrived  they  found  that  a  mob  had  already  gathered, 
and  were  breaking  into  stores  and  houses,  and  had 
to  be  dispersed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  General 
Geary,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  city,  had  kept  perfect 
order,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  citizens.  The  people 
of  Savannah  were  fully  ready  to  close  the  war,  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  but  they  were  eager  for  South 
Carolina  to  have  a  good  thrashing  by  Sherman's  army; 
which  State  they  thoroughly  denounced  as  being  the 
leading  cause  of  the  war. 

Before  the  war  Savannah  had  become  quite  a  center 
of  wealth  and  culture.  Her  cotton  and  rice  exporters 
had  become  opulent  and  refined.  Rich  planters  with 
lands,  slaves,  and  gold,  had  made  it  their  home.  The 
city,  though  not  beautiful,  showed  signs  of  former  thrift 
and  good  taste.  It  was  decorated  with  numerous  small 
parks,  in  one  of  which  was  an  attractive  monument  to 
Count  Pulaski  the  Pole,  who  fell  there  in  1779,  fighting 
for  American  liberty. 
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The  exactions  of  war  had  reduced  the  city  to  penury 
and  want.  For  this  straitened  condition  of  the  people 
the  relief  ships  in  the  harbor,  with  white  flags  and  doves 
at  mast  heads,  were  a  benediction.  As  I  passed  about 
the  city  I  observed  committees  in  different  wards  dis- 
tributing provisions  to  motley  crowds  that  pressed  so 
hard  that  they  had  to  be  held  back  by  bayonets.  One 
of  the  committee  men  told  me  that  some  of  the  most 
wealthy  citizens  were  there  mingling  with  the  most 
lowly.  He  further  said,  that  before  Sherman  came  he 
had  ten  thousand  dollars  in  Confederate  money,  but 
could  not  get  one  pint  of  milk  for  it  from  a  woman  who 
had  a  cow.  As  I  stood  by  the  company  receiving  sup- 
plies a  haggard,  thin-visaged  woman,  escaping  from  the 
crowd  with  her  well-filled  basket,  exclaimed,  "Thank 
God,  I'm  out!"  One  of  these  highly  cultivated  ladies 
said  to  an  officer:  "It  is  terrible,  sir;  I  have  no  money, 
I  shall  have  to  starve  or  work,"  "Well,  madam,"  he 
replied,  "I  really  wouldn't  advise  you  to  starve.  Sup- 
pose you  work?"  "But  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  all 
my  life!"  she  answered.  Another  said  to  the  same  man, 
"I  really  fear,  sir,  that  I  shall  have  to  submit  to  the 
disgrace  of  giving  lessons  in  music,"  He  was  rude  enough 
to  reply,  "Madam,  I  hope  so." 

Chaplain  Simmons  and  I  visited  the  beautiful  cemetery 
with  its  fine  forest  of  live-oaks  mournfully  draped  in 
Spanish  moss — a  fitting  cemetery  emblem.  An  old 
citizen  then  led  us  to  the  plain  brick  house  that  Wash- 
ington used  as  headquarters  where  the  first  colonial 
Legislature  met;  he  expressed  the  regret  that  General 
Sherman  had  not  occupied  the  same  house. 
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Passing  the  market  house,  I  saw  a  Negro  boiling  his 
coffee  in  an  ice-cream  freezer,  another  passed  by  driving 
a  six-mule  government  team,  busily  studying  a  spelling 
book.  The  teams  plodded  through  streets  of  sand, 
as  the  pavement  and  macadam  had  been  taken  up  to 
build  fortifications  and  obstructions  in  the  harbor. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  explain  briefly  in  advance  the 
general  plan  of  organization  and  movement  of  General 
Sherman's  army  through  the  Carolinas. 

Before  leaving  Savannah  impediments  of  every  kind 
were  abandoned.  AU  disabled  soldiers  were  left  behind. 
All  equipments  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  the  soldiers  were  dispensed  with.  Even 
wall-tents  were  discarded  and  only  fly -tents  retained. 
The  officers  were  treated  the  same  as  the  soldiers.  General 
Sherman  setting  the  example  by  reducing  to  the  limit 
and  sleeping  in  a  fly -tent. 

Sherman  left  Savannah  with  over  seventy  thousand 
men,  including  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  right  wing, 
under  General  0.0.  Howard,  included  the  Fifteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Corps;  and  the  left  wing,  under  General 
Henry  W.  Slocum,  included  the  Fourteenth  and 
Twentieth  Corps.  These  four  corps  were  to  travel 
on  different  roads  and  on  parallel  lines  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  were  to  move  at  comparatively  even 
speed;  sometimes  one  would  have  to  move  slower  or 
faster  to  keep  along  with  the  others,  the  obstructions 
and  distances  not  being  uniform.  The  outer  lines  varied 
in  separation,  according  to  roads  and  other  conditions, 
from  about  twenty-five  to  forty  miles.  The  zone  of 
devastation  was   wider  than   that  covered   by  the  four 
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columns,  as  the  foragers  extended  beyond  the  two  outer 
flanks. 

Most  of  the  way  the  front  line  was  concave,  with  the 
two  flanking  points  thrust  forward,  first  upon  one  side, 
then  upon  the  other,  or  both  together,  as  the  command- 
ing general  deemed  best  in  deceiving  or  turning  aside 
the  enemy.  These  explanations  do  not  apply  to  the 
movements  of  General  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  that  operated 
on  the  extreme  left  and  front  to  protect  oiu-  army  and 
deceive  the  enemy  as  to  where  we  were  going 

There  were  two  good  results  of  these  wise  plans :  first, 
the  small  loss  in  men  and  equipments  in  crossing  numer- 
ous and  difficult  swamps  and  rivers  in  the  face  of  a 
desperate  and  wily  enemy;  and,  secondly,  the  constant 
failure  of  the  enemy  to  anticipate  what  important  point 
would  be  struck  next.  In  these  plans  and  their  con- 
summation Sherman  showed  his  rare  genius. 

After  addressing  the  three  Iowa  regiments  that  still 
remained  at  Savannah,  I  was  ready  to  seek  those  that  had 
gone  before.  I  took  the  steamer  Mayflower  for  Sister's 
Ferry,  seventy-two  miles  up  the  river,  though  only 
twenty  miles  by  land,  where  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
were  crossing  the  river  into  South  Carolina.  On  the 
way  up  we  met  the  steamer  Planter,  with  its  Negro 
captain,  Robert  Small.  He  was  the  man  that  ran  this 
boat  out  of  the  Charleston  harbor  early  in  the  war, 
while  the  rebel  officers  were  off  in  the  city.  In  great 
danger  he  ran  the  blockade  outw^ard  and  was  joyfully 
received  by  our  fleet  and  made  captain  of  his  boat. 

I  landed  at  Sister's  Ferry,  February  3,  and  the  next 
day  addressed  the  three  Iowa  regiments  that  were  there. 
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As  the  soldiers  landed  from  the  pontoon  bridge  on 
the  sacred  soil  of  South  Carolina  they  shouted  for  joy 
and  threatened  destruction.  We  passed  over  swamps 
and  corduroy  roads  for  over  two  miles.  The  heavy- 
army  wagons  driven  by  noisy  and  whipping  teamsters, 
racked  and  rolled  like  a  craft  at  sea.  About  three  miles 
out  we  went  into  camp,  and  I  took  my  first  meal  of 
hardtack,  dried  beef,  molasses,  and  coffee 

Our  army  was  now  fairly  started  on  its  new  campaign, 
ready  to  encounter  courageously  swollen  streams  and 
boggy  swamps  hindered  by  a  revengeful  army  under 
Beauregard  and  Hampton.  Neither  side  knew  the 
salient  point  of  attack,  whether  Charleston,  Columbia, 
or  Augusta.  This  uncertainty  was  far  more  confusing 
to  the  enemy  than  to  us,  as  we  felt  confidence  in  our 
course  and  our  leader.  The  people  in  all  these  cities 
were  in  a  wild  panic,  their  newspapers  being  filled  with 
frantic  appeals  to  the  citizens  to  resist  the  cruel  invaders, 
and  all  sorts  of  preparations  were  made  for  our  recep- 
tion. I  will  aim  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  march 
by  giving  my  recollections  of  such  instructive  or  novel 
incidents  and  experiences  as  it  is  hoped  will  give  the 
reader  something  of  the  same  zest  that  the  writer  en- 
joyed in  the  campaign. 

The  third  day  out  from  Savannah  River  was  a  beau- 
tiful Sabbath,  in  which  we  were  expecting  to  start  every 
minute,  but  did  not  get  off  till  dark.  We  encountered 
corduroy  roads  for  several  miles  and  soon  went  into 
camp.  The  foragers  came  in  joyfully,  loaded  with  hay, 
fodder,  bacon,  fresh  vegetables,  molasses,  sheep,  hogs, 
and  cattle.     We  marched  all  the  next  day  in  the  rain, 
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and  went  into  camp  at  dark,  and  had  to  wait  three 
hours  for  the  wagons  to  come  up.  Duck  and  oilcloth 
were  spread  on  the  wet  ground  to  lie  on.  It  rained 
all  night  and  we  started  next  morning  in  a  heavy  rain. 
An  officer  kindly  furnished  me  a  poncho,  which  par- 
tially protected  me.  The  soldiers  not  only  had  to  walk 
in  the  rain  and  mud,  but  they  had  to  carry  rails  and 
build  roads  much  of  the  time. 

A  soldier  and  I  entered  a  plain,  unpainted  house  with 
mere  openings  for  windows.  The  two  sons  had  been 
conscripted  into  the  army.  When  fire  caught  in  the 
"shuck-house,"  containing  considerable  com,  the  wife 
became  qmte  agitated  because  she  had  a  hen  sitting 
in  the  building.  The  husi  amd  was  much  disturbed  as 
he  saw  his  fences  burning,  and  his  grain  and  potatoes 
disappearing,  and  the  wife  looked  vengeance,  her  eyes 
flashing  fire  as  she  saw  the  boys  ransacking  the  smoke- 
house and  the  loom-house. 

In  a  swamp  near  by  were  found  some  Confederate 
documents,  of  one  of  which,  the  following  is  an  exact  copy : 

Bluffton,  S.  Car. 
Nov.  II,  1861. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  J.  J.  Youmans  is  detailed  on  special  duty  the 
St.  Peters  guards,  vie, — to  extend  orders  instantly,  to  all  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Peters  Guards,  who  are  about  to  report  immediately  for 
active  service  at  Blufton.  And  to  press  into  the  service  of  the  state  any 
description  of  arms  for  cavalry  use  that  he  can  or  have  found.  For  the 
efficiency  of  these  orders  he  is  hereby  ordered  and  empowered  to  press 
any  man  or  beast. 

H.  C.  Sweat, 
Captain  of  St.  Peters  Guards,  Provisional  A  rmy,  S.  C. 

The  region  passed  through  for  several  days  alternated 
between  dismal  swamps  and  arid  sands,  and  the  brains 
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of  the  "poor  whites"  were  as  arid  as  the  lands.  The 
rich  landlords  who  formerly  held  this  region,  by  a  kind 
of  feudal  tenure,  had  prudently  fled  on  the  approach 
of  the  Union  army,  leaving  a  lot  of  half -civilized  people 
who  had  taken  possession  of  some  of  the  deserted  man- 
sions, that  had  not  yet  been  burned.  Their  ideas  and 
language  gave  us  much  amusement. 

Before  reaching  Hickory  Hill  I  saw  a  specimen  family 
of  this  class  that  had  settled  in  one  of  these  fine  mansions. 
The  husband  had  a  pale,  thin  face  and  a  bleached  beard. 
His  wife  was  thin  and  yellow  and  carried  in  her  arms 
a  dirty,  half -naked  child.  The  man  talked  freely  about 
the  war,  though  he  knew  but  little  beyond  his  own 
limited  horizon.  The  two  main  points  that  his  duU 
intellect  seemed  to  grasp  were  that  the  success  of  the 
rebels  would  establish  the  bondage  of  his  class  to  the 
aristocrats  of  the  South,  and  that  our  victory  would 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  To  free  the  slaves 
he  thought  "would  be  a  darned  shame,"  but  he  added, 
"I  don't  pretend  to  understand  these  questions;  I  don't 
know  much  anyhow!"  To  this  we  politely  gave  mental 
assent.  He  added,  "The  poor  whites  ain't  allowed  to 
live  here  in  South  Carolina;  the  rich  folks  alius  charge 
us  with  sellin'  things  to  the  niggers;  so  they  won't  let 
us  own  land,  but  drive  us  about  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  while  ago  they  caught  a  man  sellin'  to  nigs, 
so  they  tarred  and  feathered  him,  and  put  him  into 
Georgia  across  Sister's  Ferry.  They  hate  the  sight  of 
us  poor  whites." 

We  crossed  the  Coosawattee  River  to  Hickory  Hill 
and  camped  where  the  other  corps  had  passed  and  had 
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left  a  splendid  mansion  in  ashes.  Next  morning  we 
started  early,  but  made  only  one  mile  by  one  o'clock — 
bad  swamp  all  the  way,  and  we  made  only  five  miles 
for  the  whole  day.  Next  day,  February  9,  we  started 
at  5:30  A.  M.,  and  after  half  a  mile  reached  Whippy 
Swamp.  This  had  to  be  corduroyed  and  bridged,  and 
even  then  the  soldiers  had  to  wade  in  water  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep  which  had  been  covered  with  ice,  but 
all  was  done  in  good  cheer.  As  we  advanced  we  saw 
destruction  everywhere — fire  and  smoke  surrounded  us. 
Just  before  night  we  went  through  a  deep  swamp  where 
the  trees  were  cut  and  shivered  by  the  balls  from  the 
rebel  fortifications  on  the  other  side  of  the  Salkehatchie 
River,  commanding  the  road  and  swamp.  When  our 
advance  troops  took  these  works  they  had  to  wade 
in  water  up  to  their  waists,  and  carried  their  cartridges 
about  their  necks  to  keep  them  dry. 

The  works  had  to  be  taken  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
soldiers  even  slightly  wounded  were  drouTied.  About 
three  hiindred  and  fifty  of  our  men  had  been  killed 
or  wounded  in  taking  the  works.  As  soon  as  we  crossed 
the  river  we  went  into  camp  in  the  enemy's  fortifica- 
tions. I  went  at  once  to  the  rebel  hospital  to  see  the 
wounded  soldiers  left  there.  They  were  badly  wounded 
and  in  a  horrible  condition,  without  food,  woimds  un- 
dressed, and  no  one  to  care  for  them.  They  were  in  a 
house  with  a  kind  of  a  fireplace  in  each  end  with  no 
chimney  and  no  chance  for  smoke  to  escape  except 
through  the  cracks.  I  could  hardly  see  the  mangled 
forms  of  the  soldiers  lying  on  the  floor  on  account  of 
the  dense  pine  smoke.     These  poor  men  felt  abandoned 
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by  their  friends  and  longed  for  their  homes.  I  was 
very  sorry  that  I  could  not  help  them. 

The  next  day  the  boys  brought  in  a  fine  lot  of  hogs 
which  they  landed  in  the  frying-pan  before  they  were 
cold.  I  overtook  a  Negro  on  the  road  and  asked  him 
where  he  was  going. 

"O!  I's  goin'  where  you  be.  I  jes  as  lev'  be  goin' 
through  the  world  as  any  other  wher'." 

"What  do  you  expect  to  do  after  the  war?"  I  asked. 

"WeU,  I  specs  I'll  have  a  farm  when  Gineral  Sherman 
pleases." 

Soon  we  came  to  a  swamp  where  I  saw  an  eight-mule 
wagon  mired  to  the  hubs.  General  Rice  sat  on  his  horse, 
surrounded  by  numerous  drivers  and  wagon-masters. 
Finally  a  man  with  a  whip  mounted  each  near  mule; 
others  were  stationed  on  the  sides  to  whip  and  yell; 
the  wagon  was  surrounded  by  men  standing  in  two 
and  a  half  feet  of  water,  who  laid  hold  wherever  they 
could,  and  all  working  together  pulled  it  out. 

We  camped  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Edisto  River, 
on  the  plantation  of  Captain  Jennings,  then  a  general 
in  the  Confederate  army.  I  visited  his  palatial  res- 
idence, where  the  wife  and  children  still  remained.  She 
told  me  they  owned  five  hundred  slaves,  but  did  not 
know  how  many  thousand  acres  of  land.  I  never  saw 
such  destruction — splendid  furniture  broken  up,  fine 
library  scattered,  outbuildings  and  fences  burning,  and 
provisions  carried  off.  The  wife  was  boiling  a  little  com 
that  had  been  left,  to  distribute  to  the  children,  she 
still  hoping  that  her  favorite  cow  would  be  left.  She 
claimed  that  her  slaves  were  so  afraid  that  they  could 
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not  be  gotten  out  to  see  one  of  the  officers  on  business, 
in  which  she  was  either  deceived  or  deceiving.  I  credited 
her  with  showing  fine  self-control  during  the  trying  ordeal. 

Our  troops  skirmished  vigorously  along  the  river  all 
the  afternoon,  and  then  by  a  flank  movement  captiired 
all  that  opposed,  and  the  army  began  to  cross  on  pon- 
toons at  dark  and  continued  all  night.  Our  regiment 
going  over  at  daybreak,  soon  joined  the  remainder  of 
the  Fifteenth  Corps. 

General  Sherman  traveled  with  us  part  of  the  day, 
riding  on  his  chestnut  sorrel  horse,  cheered  by  every 
company  as  he  passed.  He  traveled  with  the  different 
corps  with  inspiring  effect.  Sherman  was  generally  on 
the  skirmish'  line,  frequently  pitching  his  tent  there. 
He  did  not  rest  on  reports  of  others;  he  must  see  the 
condition  of  affairs  for  himself,  and  so  was  generally 
found  in  front. 

In  the  evening  we  passed  through  a  splendid  pine 
forest  set  on  fire  by  the  soldiers  carrying  on  the  bayonets 
burning  pitch  from  one  "boxed"  tree  to  another,  till 
the  whole  roadway  became  a  vast  illuminated  cathedral, 
sky-lit  by  twinkling  stars  through  its  vaulted  canopy. 
In  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  scene  the  commander 
of  the  corps,  the  majestic  John  A.  Logan,  rode  past, 
showered  with  applause.  It  was  easy  to  interpret  the 
fine  illumination  as  his  ovation. 

We  camped  that  evening  near  the  camp  of  General 
Sherman  and  that  of  General  Corse,  "The  hero  of  Alla- 
toona."  After  getting  into  camp  I  was  interested  to 
see  how  they  killed  beef  cattle  in  the  army.  After  half 
a  dozen  men  had  surrounded  a  bunch  of  cattle,  one  of 
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them  advanced  to  the  front  armed  with  an  ax  with 
which  he  struck  at  random.  He  hit  most  of  them  first 
on  the  spine  which  immediately  dropped  them;  he  then 
struck  them  on  the  head  or  anywhere  else  in  such  a  cruel 
manner  that  I  had  to  turn  away. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  heard  skirmishing  ahead. 
About  noon  Chaplain  and  I  went  to  the  front.  We  found 
the  train  quietly  standing  on  a  thrown-up  road,  with 
one  brigade  in  front  and  another  going  off  to  the  left 
flank.  We  ventured  onward,  though  told  that  the 
enemy's  shell  had  fallen  near.  Soon  we  came  to  the 
edge  of  a  large  field,  over  which  our  men  were  advancing 
in  two  or  three  columns.  I  could  see  our  skirmishers 
and  cavalry  advancing,  and  the  rebels  still  beyond 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  I  could  plainly  see  the 
smoke  of  their  muskets  and  the  flash  of  their  cannon, 
and,  what  was  more  disagreeable,  I  could  hear  the  whistle 
of  the  balls  and  the  exploding  of  the  shells  near  by. 
The  rebels  had  strong  works  just  over  the  river.  After 
three  and  a  half  hours  of  brisk  fighting,  General  Wood's 
men  rushed  across  the  bridge  over  the  north  fork  of 
the  Edisto  River,  driving  the  enemy  back  and  taking 
possession  of  their  works.  Then  their  cavalry  charged 
upon  our  men,  but  were  repelled  by  a  battery  rapidly 
wheeled  into  position.  As  I  followed  up  I  saw  dead 
men  from  both  sides,  one  with  the  top  of  his  head  blown 
off.  Passing  over  the  bridge,  I  noticed  that  it  was  partly 
burned  and  the  trees  badly  shivered.  As  I  passed  the 
rebel  fortifications  I  saw  General  Sherman  nervously 
pacing  back  and  forth  on  them,  watching  our  advancing 
columns  over  a  wide  plain  stretching  westward.     When 
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we  returned  to  our  regiment  we  found  Colonel  Howard 
going  into  camp  in  a  muddy  cornfield  without  baggage 
and  not  even  a  rail  in  sight.  We  were  compelled  to 
sleep  on  the  wet  ground  under  the  open  sky. 

In  the  morning  of  February  16  I  again  crossed  the 
river,  and  on  a  little  elevation  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  of  Columbia.  The  view  was  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque. Surely,  it  was  a  proud  and  doomed  city. 
The  display  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  on  a  large  planta- 
tion was  very  fine.  There  were  long  columns  of  in- 
fantry, with  batteries  and  occasional  troops  of  cavalry, 
and  very  long  and  sluggish  lines  of  army  wagons.  Flags 
were  flying  and  bands  were  playing  patriotic  airs,  A 
battery  further  up  the  Congaree  River  kept  throwing 
shell  into  the  city,  and  I  could  plainly  see  and  hear 
them  explode  among  the  prominent  buildings.  Next 
oiir  pontoon  train  ran  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  while 
a  battery  and  musketry  fired  into  them.  The  scene  was 
most  exciting.  The  shell  mostly  overshot,  though  a 
mule  fell  near  by  attached  to  a  pontoon  wagon.  A 
riderless  horse  dashed  by.  All  moved  forward  just  as 
though  there  was  no  danger,  except  that  they  moved 
faster.  The  shells  that  overshot  came  directly  toward 
me.  Some  burst  in  the  air  and  others  struck  the  ground 
without  exploding  and  dashed  and  tumbled  for  several 
rods.  One  struck  within  a  few  rods  of  me,  and  I  went 
and  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  twelve-pounder.  The  troops 
and  trains  continued  to  run  this  blockade  as  long  as 
I  was  in  sight. 

When  our  brigade  came  up  I  fell  in  and  we  passed 
through  a  pine  grove  that  cut  off  our  view  of  the  city. 
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Here  we  saw  piles  of  burned  wheelbarrows,  and  quarters 
made  of  pine  poles  locked  together  at  the  top  and  covered 
with  earth,  with  the  ends  closed  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  of  the  quarters  were  three  or  four  rods  long.  The 
chimneys  were  made  of  pine  sticks  covered  with  mud. 
This  camp  made  quite  a  picturesque  looking  village. 

As  we  passed  on  to  the  immediate  front  of  the  city 
just  across  the  river,  we  saw  the  rebel  trains  passing  out 
eastward  for  several  hours.  The  first  brigade  was  drawn 
up  along  the  river  facing  the  city,  and  a  battery  on  the 
other  side  opened  upon  us,  with  balls  striking  within 
a  few  feet  of  me.  At  first  I  stepped  back  a  few  rods  and 
instinctively  looked  for  a  sheltering  tree.  It  required 
more  pluck  to  be  on  the  firing  line  without  a  gun  than 
with  one.  Soon  I  got  used  to  it,  and  returned  to  the 
front  alongside  our  battery,  and  observed  the  rebel 
gunners'  movements  through  my  field  glass.  A  Missouri 
battery  then  joined  us  and  played  accurately  upon  the 
rebels,  till  they  scattered  and  our  men  shouted  in  tri- 
umph. A  company  of  skirmishers  was  then  thrown 
down  to  the  river  from  each  regiment.  A  battery  on 
the  other  side  began  firing  again,  but  was  soon  silenced. 
We  were  ordered  to  camp,  and  the  cook  began  to  pre- 
pare supper,  when  a  soldier  standing  near  was  shot  by 
a  sharpshooter.  I  had  left  the  same  place  but  a  few 
minutes  previous.  Before  the  meal  was  half  ready  we 
were  ordered  to  move,  and  the  dark  came  on  as  we 
passed  the  city.  As  we  went  up  the  river  the  scenery 
was  fine,  enlivened  by  the  camp  fires  of  the  Seventeenth 
Corps.  We  crossed  the  Saluda  River  just  below  a  burned 
bridge  several  miles  above  the  city.     After  going  three 
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miles  from  the  city  we  went  into  camp  about  11  p.  m. 
The  whole  regiment  assaulted  a  large  house  and  tore 
it  down  in  a  few  minutes.  Dr.  McKay  and  I  lay  down 
on  the  ground  under  the  protection  of  three  or  four  of 
these  boards,  each  wrapped  in  a  gum  coat  and  blanket, 
and  with  this  ample  protection  against  the  chilly  night 
air  we  went  to  sleep.  The  trains  did  not  arrive  with 
camp  equipments  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  too 
late  to  do  any  good  for  that  night. 

While  we  were  detained  in  camp  three  miles  above 
Columbia,  during  the  forenoon  of  February  17,  great 
events  were  transpiring  in  the  city.  In  the  gray  of  the 
morning  Logan  had  bridged  Broad  River,  and  marched 
a  brigade  into  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  opposition 
of  the  retiring  army  of  Beauregard. 

Following  the  surrender  of  the  city  by  the  mayor, 
Generals  Sherman  and  Howard  were  the  first  to  cross 
the  bridge.  Destruction  and  confusion  met  their  eyes 
everywhere.  Wheeler's  cavalry  as  they  departed  raided 
the  stores  and  played  havoc  with  their  contents.  The 
fleeing  inhabitants,  believing  the  city  doomed,  left 
furniture  and  merchandise  of  every  description  scattered 
pell-mell. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  this  entry  of  the  con- 
quering generals.  The  skirmishers  that  had  first  entered 
lustily  cheered  their  hero,  the  Union  prisoners  that  had 
escap'ed  in  the  great  upheaval  added  their  plaudits,  and 
the  chorus  was  taken  up  by  hundreds  of  Negroes  who 
lined  the  sidewalks,  so  that  the  greeting  was  more  like 
that  for  a  beloved  hero  than  a  conquering  enemy. 

The  Negroes  greeted  Sherman's  arrival  with  exclama- 
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tions  of  joy.  "Tank  de  Almighty  God!"  they  cried. 
"Mister  Sherman  has  come  at  last.  We  knew  it,  we 
prayed  for  de  day,  and  de  Lord  has  heard  our  prayers." 
One  old  Negro  woman  said  to  General  Sherman:  "I 
prayed  dis  long  time  for  yer,  and  de  blessing  ob  de  Lord 
is  on  yer.  Yisterday  when  yer  stopped  trowing  de  shells 
into  de  town,  and  de  soldiers  run  away  from  de  hill 
ober  dar,  I  tought  dat  General  Burygart  had  drove  you 
away,  for  dey  said  so;  but  here  yer  am  done  come.  Bless 
de  Lord!"  The  city  was  put  in  charge  of  an  Iowa  regi- 
ment for  purposes  of  order  and  protection.  General 
Sherman  had  given  instructions  to  destroy  all  arsenals, 
machinery,  railroad  and  public  property,  except  the 
beautiful  new  capitol  building;  but  to  spare  "all  dwell- 
ings, schools,  colleges,  asylums,  and  harmless  private 
property." 

Soon  after  twelve  o'clock  it  became  the  turn  of  our 
regiment  to  start  for  the  city.  As  we  passed  a  hut  a 
Negro  woman  with  three  children  stood  by  a  wicket 
gate,  her  face  all  radiant  with  delight  as  she  waved  her 
apron  to  every  officer  and  company  that  passed,  ex- 
claiming: "I  wish  you  much  joy;  us  welcomes  you.  I 
cotdd  take  you  all  into  my  heart!"  A  little  further  on 
a  white  woman  stood  in  a  haughty  attitude,  her  eyes 
flashing  fire,  as  she  looked  indignantly  up  and  down 
the  line.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  at  the  next  place  two 
neat  little  girls  standing  together  with  radiant  faces 
giving  their  welcome,  one  of  them  exclaiming,  "I  loves 
you." 

We  entered  the  city,  with  music,  banners,  and  happy 
hearts.     The   soldiers  in   charge  had   already  achieved 
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comparative  quiet  and  order.  As  we  passed  through 
the  main  business  street  a  terrific  wind  storm  prevailed. 
Before  the  rebels  left  they  had  piled  through  this  street 
thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  to  which  they  set  fire  as 
they  left.  When  our  soldiers  entered  they  tried  to  extin- 
guish all  these  fires.  In  hastily  gathering  this  cotton 
from  different  warehouses  the  rebels  had  broken  many 
bales,  scattering  the  cotton.  As  we  passed  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  high  wind  was  playing  havoc  with  this 
loose  cotton,  covering  the  yards,  fences,  trees  and  houses 
with  a  white  coat  quite  similar  to  a  snowstorm — a  fine 
opportunity  for  a  conflagration.  When  we  reached  the 
State  house,  I  turned  aside  and  entered  the  grounds. 
As  I  passed  the  new  State  house,  I  was  charmed  with 
its  exquisite  beauty,  it  being  of  pure  Corinthian  order. 
It  was  about  half  finished  and  had  already  cost  over 
three  million  dollars.  When  completed  it  would  make 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  country.  I  noticed 
that  it  had  been  struck  by  several  of  Captain  De  Grass's 
stray  shells.  I  passed  to  the  old  Capitol  in  the  same 
grounds  and  entered  the  hall  where  the  first  secession 
convention  met,  December  17,  i860.  Three  days  later 
the  ordinance  was  passed  in  Charleston,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty -nine.  On  leaving  the 
haU  I  picked  up  from  one  of  the  desks  a  roimd  lignum 
vitce  ruler  which  lies  upon  my  desk  as  I  write  these  lines. 
This  old  desecrated  Capitol  building  was  burned  the 
night  after  I  left  it.  Behold!  how  quick  the  change  from 
presumptuous  arrogance  to  humiliating  defeat! 

As  I  rode  past  Columbia  College,  with  a  roll  of  recent 
newspapers  under  my  arm,  I  seemed  to  arrest  the  atten- 
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tion  of  a  group  of  excited  ladies,  one  of  whom  asked 
if  I  were  not  General  Sherman.  In  that  locality,  I  was 
in  doubt  whether  to  feel  complimented  or  otherwise. 
A  citizen  told  me  that  the  following  prices  prevailed 
the  week  before  Sherman  arrived:  coffee,  per  pound,  $50; 
tea,  $150;  candles,  $30;  butter,  $14;  flour  per  barrel, 
$700;  calico  per  yard,  $35;  a  wool  hat,  $175;  and  a  plain 
coat,  $1,500. 

We  camped  for  the  night  a  mile  out  of  town.  In  the 
early  evening  I  observed  an  unnatural  glare  in  the  sky 
over  the  city.  Soon  flames  flashing  out  through  clouds 
of  smoke  lit  up  the  whole  canopy  of  the  heavens.  As 
soon  as  the  rebel  magazines  and  storehouses  of  am- 
munition were  reached  explosions  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other,  hurling  shot  and  bursting  shell  in  the  wildest 
confusion.  This  conflagration  continued  much  of  the 
night. 

When  I  returned  to  the  city  next  morning  to  see  the 
results  of  the  fire  I  was  told  by  the  officers  in  charge 
that  the  fire  had  started  by  sparks  from  the  smoldering 
bales  of  cotton  which  the  rebels  had  piled  in  the  streets 
and  fired,  and  that  fires  had  broken  out  in  various  places 
carried  by  the  flying  cotton.  They  also  said  that  our 
officers  and  soldiers  had  done  heroic  service  in  stopping 
the  fire  and  taking  care  of  women  and  children.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  his  officers  worked  with  their  own 
hands  until  long  after  midnight  trying  to  save  life  and 
property,  illustrating  by  high  authority  that  "However 
heinous  the  crimes  of  this  people  against  our  common 
country,  we  do  not  war  against  women  and  children 
and  helpless  persons." 
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As  I  rode  through  the  wilderness  of  lonely  chimneys 
and  smoldering  ruins  my  heart  was  touched  by  the 
remnants  of  families  in  dooryards  and  public  squares 
grouped  around  a  trunk  or  a  few  bundles  of  clothes  or 
keepsakes  snatched  from  the  flames.  Some  of  the  subur- 
ban streets  were  filled  with  families — white  and  colored 
— seemingly  utterly  destitute.  The  fire  had  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  the  city,  including  most  of  the  business 
center,  hundreds  of  residences,  and  the  old  Statehouse, 
our  army  having  already  destroyed  all  arsenal  and 
military  equipments. 

This  terrible  punishment  of  Columbia  was  pitiable  for 
her  many  innocent  citizens,  but  a  just  retribution  for 
that  large  group  of  original  secessionists  and  firebrands 
who  had  wickedly  incited  rebellion.  This  was  con- 
spicuously the  home  of  hundreds  of  those  hot-headed 
instigators  of  treason  who  had  made  this  State  so  noto- 
riously hated,  South  as  well  as  North.  I  left  the  city 
after  a  half  day  of  inspection  with  plenty  of  food  for 
reflection. 

I  reached  camp  about  ten  miles  out  in  the  evening. 
The  brigade  with  which  I  was  traveling  was  spending 
several  days  in  helping  destroy  all  railroads  for  twenty 
rrdles  around  the  city.  This  was  scientifically  done  by 
the  rails  being  heated  on  piles  of  burning  ties,  and  then 
bent  and  twisted  into  corkscrews.  While  at  this  work 
I  slept  on  the  ground  for  two  nights  without  tent.  We 
then  joined  our  corps,  twenty  miles  out  in  a  northeasterly 
direction.  We  were  quite  uncertain  where  we  were  to 
strike  next,  and  the  rebels  were  still  more  in  doubt. 
While   the   movements   of   the   army    were    exceedingly 
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baffling  to  the  enemy,  it  is  probable  the  original  inten- 
tion was  to  do  what  was  finally  done — go  by  Cheraw 
and  Fayetteville  to  Goldsboro.  The  march  from  Colum- 
bia to  Cheraw  took  fourteen  days  of  vigorous  effort. 
The  four  wide  sweeping  corps  inspired  each  other  by  the 
sight  of  their  respective  long  lines  of  ascending  smoke. 
At  Liberty  Hill  I  stopped  at  the  beautiful  home  of  Major 
J.  L.  Jones,  who  had  been  in  the  rebel  army  from  the 
first.  His  wife  sat  on  the  veranda  with  a  guard  standing 
near,  and  a  highly  decorated  Masonic  apron  hanging 
behind  her.  She  was  quite  cultured  and  polite.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think 
there  was  good  hopes  of  their  returning  to  the  Union. 
She  thought  there  was  better  prospect  of  them  all  being 
killed.  I  raised  the  question  if  they  would  not  return 
before  that.  She  thought  not.  She  said  she  had  never 
been  North.  I  suggested  she  might  feel  differently  if 
she  knew  us  better. 

Having  crossed  Catawba  River,  we  went  into  camp 
at  lo  p.  M.  at  Flat  Rock.  The  heavy  rains  so  flooded 
our  camp  that  Chaplain  and  I  had  to  wring  the  water 
out  of  our  blankets  the  next  morning.  The  rain  con- 
tinued aU  day.  As  we  sat  on  our  horses  eating  our  mid- 
day lunch  of  hardtack  and  fat  bacon,  we  were  amused 
with  the  motley  crowd  of  Negro  refugees  passing,  all 
in  rags  and  barefooted,  cheerily  wading  in  the  mud. 
Our  brigade,  passing  a  few  miles  to  the  left  of  Camden, 
went  late  into  camp,  having  laboriously  made  eighteen 
miles  for  the  day. 

During  the  campaign  the  horrors  of  slavery  were 
almost  constantly  before  my  eyes  in  one  form  or  another. 
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I  have  seen  slaves  here  absolutely  as  white  as  their 
masters,  almost  as  intelligent,  and  shamefully  resembling 
them  in  features.  Others  ran  down  the  scale  of  degrada- 
tion to  the  most  ignorant,  decrepit,  mutilated,  and 
crushed  to  the  level  of  the  dumb  brute,  if  not  lower. 
This  blighting  curse  upon  master  and  slave  was  more 
intense  and  farreaching  in  South  Carolina  than  any 
place  I  had  ever  seen.  The  higher  classes  were  the 
scum,  the  lower  the  dregs,  of  civilization. 

The  next  day  we  passed  in  the  forest  two  turpentine 
factories  near  each  other,  with  hundreds  of  barrels  of 
the  product  all  on  fire.  It  was  a  most  energetic  and 
wicked  fire.  The  smoke  from  both,  bursting  forth  with 
a  fiery  bound,  rose  through  the  tall  trees  in  rolling  bil- 
lows, and  expanded  into  the  open  heavens  above  in  a 
twofold  canopy.  Officers  and  soldiers  halted  in  their 
march  charmed  with  the  spectacle. 

At  Lynch's  Creek  I  saw  a  sorry  lot  of  prisoners  that 
had  been  captured  from  the  South  Carolina  militia 
that  Governor  MacGrath  had  called  out  to  defend  their 
homes  and  firesides.  They  had  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  dodging  Sherman's  army,  but  had  been  unexpectedly 
captured.  They  were  anxious  to  get  home,  and  claimed 
to  have  been  opposed  to  the  war.  They  consisted  of 
old  men  and  boys,  illustrating  Grant's  saying  that  the 
rebels  robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

We  were  delayed  several  days  by  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  getting  over  the  swamp  bordering  Lynch's 
Creek.  There  were  difficulties  enough  in  bridging  swollen 
streams,  but  far  more  in  corduroying  miles  of  almost 
fathomless  swamps  on  either  side.     The  first  layers  of 
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timbers  across  the  road  often  sunk  out  of  sight  in  the 
gulf  of  mud  and  water.  The  axmen  and  pioneers  were 
then  compelled  to  cut  and  quarter  large  trees  and  build 
up  a  foundation  with  long  timbers  laid  lengthwise  and 
others  crosswise,  and  firmly  pin  the  corduroy  thereto. 

In  crossing  the  swamp  bordering  this  creek,  after  all 
was  done,  there  still  had  to  be  considerable  wading.  The 
soldiers  of  our  brigade  prepared  to  cross  by  tying  their 
cartridges  about  their  necks,  and  swinging  most  of  their 
clothes  on  their  bayonets.  Some  of  the  men  fell  down 
and  lost  all  in  the  swift  current,  others  became  so  chilled 
they  could  hardly  walk,  but  all  were  in  good  spirits. 
Our  horses  had  to  almost  swim. 

As  soon  as  we  got  settled  in  camp  on  the  other  side 
a  Negro  came  in  with  eleven  horses  which  his  master 
had  sent  him  to  secrete  in  the  swamp.  He  found  a 
better  use  for  them  and  joined  the  refugees.  About 
the  same  time  a  party  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ragged 
Negroes  arrived  from  Cheraw,  and  stopped  in  front  of 
General  Sherman's  tent,  with  several  officers  standing 
about. 

General  Sherman  said  to  them:  "Well,  men,  what  can 
I  do  for  you — where  are  you  from?" 

"We's  jes'  come  from  Cheraw.  Massa  took  us  wid 
him  to  carry  mules  and  horses  away  from  youins." 

"You  thought  we  would  get  them.  Did  you  wish 
us  to  get  the  mules?" 

"O,  yes,  massa.  Dat's  what  I  wanted.  We  knew 
youins  comin',  and  I  wanted  you  to  hav  dem  mules; 
but  no  use,  dey  heard  dat  youins  on  de  road,  and  nuthin' 
would  stop   'em.     Why,   as  we  cum  along,   de  cavalry 
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nin  away  from  de  Yanks  as  if  dey  frightened  to  deth. 
Dey  frightened  at  de  berry  name  of  Sherman." 

Some  one  at  this  point  said:  "That  is  General  Sherman 
who  is  talking  to  you." 

"God  bless  me!    Is  you  Mr.  Sherman?" 

"Yes,  I  am  Mr.  Sherman." 

"Dat's  him,  sho  nufif,"  said  one. 

"Why,  dey  so  frightened  at  your  berry  name  dat 
dey  run  right  away,"  shouted  another. 

"It  is  not  me  that  they  are  afraid  of,"  said  the  General. 
"It  is  these  soldiers  that  they  run  away  from." 

"O,  no,"  they  all  exclaimed,  "It's  de  name  of  Sher- 
man, sho;  and  we  hab  wanted  to  see  you  so  long  while 
you  trabbel  all  roun'  jis'  whar  you  like  to  go." 

At  Columbia  and  afterward,  refugees  flocked  to  our 
columns  daily.  General  Howard,  celebrated  for  broad 
sympathy  for  the  needy  and  oppressed,  with  full  con- 
sent of  General  Sherman,  organized  a  refugee  train  and 
placed  it  in  charge  of  officers  and  men  who  were  escaped 
prisoners.  This  train  was  placed  in  the  regular  column 
though  distributed  in  several  of  the  corps.  Though  it 
increased  to  about  twenty  thousand  it  was  of  compar- 
atively little  expense  to  the  government,  as  it  soon 
learned  to  live  off  the  country  by  foraging  parties.  It 
was  a  most  picturesque  and  comical  procession,  made 
up  of  all  grades  of  society,  from  the  most  aristocratic 
families  down  to  the  humblest  Negro. 

Those  who  had  secreted  and  cared  for  escaped  prison- 
ers in  Columbia  and  elsew^here  at  imminent  peril  dared 
not  stay  behind  after  their  patriotism  was  known.  There 
were  others  who  had  been  wealthy  and  influential  pro- 
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moters  of  the  rebellion,  but  who  had  been  made  utterly 
destitute  and  dependent  by  the  horrors  of  war,  who 
were  glad  to  be  incorporated  in  the  motley  troop.  Some 
were  in  antediluvian  carriages  with  their  personal  bag- 
gage gathered  about  them.  Others — men,  women  and 
children — were  huddled  together  in  such  army  wagons 
as  could  be  spared;  and  still  others,  with  such  effects 
as  they  were  permitted  to  carry,  were  in  the  rudest 
two-wheeled  carts,  drawn  by  a  single  ox  or  mule.  The 
old  people  generally  deplored  the  rebellion,  knowing  well 
that  it  was  without  reason,  and  they  wanted  peace  on 
any  terms.  All  seemed  surprisingly  happy,  having  little 
care  for  the  present  or  anxiety  for  the  future. 

On  the  day  of  Lincoln's  second  inauguration,  March 
4,  1865,  I  walked  four  miles  from  camp  into  Cheraw, 
which  had  been  captured  the  day  before  by  General 
Corse,  who  by  rapid  movements  had  rescued  from  the 
flames  the  bridge  over  Thompson's  Creek,  and  had 
driven  the  rebels  through  the  town  on  the  double-quick. 

As  the  enemy  were  confident  that  Charleston  would 
be  the  next  point  of  attack,  and  equally  sure  that  Cheraw 
would  not,  they  had  rushed  hither  their  valuable  stores 
from  Charleston,  including  twenty -five  precious  cannon, 
thousands  of  small  arms,  and  twenty  tons  of  gunpowder, 
and  commissary  stores  sufficient  to  fill  the  wagons  of 
several  army  corps.  Also  the  people  of  Charleston 
had  rushed  to  Cheraw,  bringing  such  valuables  as  they 
could  quickly  gather.  All  these  valuable  stores  fell 
into  oiir  hands. 

When  I  arrived  in  town  General  Mowerd  was  dedi- 
cating these  newly  captured  cannon  by  using  them  in 
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firing  a  salute  in  honor  of  Lincoln's  inauguration.  As 
I  stood  by  during  the  salute  I  saw  a  brass  plate  on  one 
of  the  guns  with  the  following  inscription:  "Presented 
to  the  Sovereign  State  of  South  Carolina  by  one  of 
her  citizens  residing  abroad  in  commemoration  of  the 
20th  of  December,  i860."  While  I  was  reading  this 
suggestive  inscription  I  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by 
an  officer  in  charge,  whom  I  at  once  recognized  as  Mr. 
Butts,  an  old  pupil  of  mine  in  Ohio,  then  a  captain  in 
a  Wisconsin  regiment.  In  the  evening  I  returned  to 
our  new  camp,  two  miles  up  the  Pedee  River. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  started  to  find  some  Iowa 
regiments  in  the  Seventeenth  Corps  which  was  supposed 
to  be  camping  near  by.  From  lack  of  information,  I 
failed  to  reach  them  till  midday,  when  they  were  just 
about  to  break  camp,  and  although  they  urged  me  to 
go  with  them  I  thought  best  to  see  several  other  reg- 
iments of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  camped  near.  I  addressed 
the  Fourth,  Ninth,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty-first  Regiments. 
In  my  address  to  the  Thirtieth  I  told  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  a  certain  Iowa  town  without  giving  its  name. 
An  hom*  later  a  man  came  to  me  and  said  his  company 
would  add  fifty  dollars  to  their  subscription  if  I  would 
give  the  name  of  that  town,  which,  of  course,  I  did. 
and  greatly  pleased  the  company,  as  they  had  guessed 
rightly.  Colonel  Abemathy,  of  the  Ninth  Regiment, 
was  especially  kind  to  me  and  enthusiastic  for  the  cause 
which  I  represented.  He  was  excellent  company,  and 
we  talked  nearly  all  night  notwithstanding  we  had  to 
start  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

When  morning  came  we,  with  about  twenty  thousand 
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troops,  waited  near  the  depot  our  turn  to  cross  the  river. 
The  rebels  had  stored  thirty-six  hundred  barrels  of  gun- 
powder about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  depot,  much 
of  it  in  a  ravine  near  the  river.  They  had  also  stored 
twenty-five  hundred  loaded  muskets  and  a  lot  of  loaded 
shells  in  a  building  near  the  depot,  and  had  set  fire  to 
the  building  as  they  left,  with  a  train  of  powder  from 
the  burning  building  to  the  powder  depot  in  the  ravine. 
As  the  building  burned  the  shot  and  shell  flew  wildly 
in  every  direction,  causing  great  disturbance  to  the 
troops.  But  for  some  reason  the  train  of  powder  to  the 
ravine  did  not  catch  fire.  A  reckless  Indiana  soldier 
began  pranking  with  the  train  of  povv^der,  following  up 
the  line  toward  the  ravine.  After  several  futile  efforts, 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  firing  the  train  to  that  sleeping 
monster  that  rose  with  a  most  terrible  roar,  crushing 
to  the  ground  the  houses  and  trees  near  by  and  knock- 
ing down  hundreds  of  horses  and  men  within  a  radius 
of  a  qu'arter  of  a  mile. 

I  happened  to  be  standing  by  my  horse,  and  both  of 
us  were  thrown  fiat  to  the  ground,  but  fortunately  not 
hurt.  Eight  men  were  killed,  and  the  unfortunate  man 
who  fired  the  train  was  blown  to  pieces,  an  arm  being 
found  some  distance  away,  having  been  thrown  over 
a  church.  The  hillside  was  torn  up.  The  sound  and 
effect  of  this  explosion  far  exceeded  anything  I  had 
ever  witnessed.  The  flying  boxes  of  ammunition  and 
the  shower  of  bursting  shells  were  terrific.  As  there 
were  twenty  thousand  men  standing  within  a  third  of 
a  mile,  it  is  a  marvel  that  more  were  not  killed. 

After  crossing  the  Pedee  River  we  were  soon  in  North 
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Carolina,  on  the  road  to  Fayetteville,  sixty-five  miles 
distant.  As  we  proceeded  I  noticed  that  our  enter- 
prising men  had  taken  possession  of  a  mill-seat  and 
were  carrying  on  several  lines  of  business  for  the  army, 
having  no  trouble  in  finding  men  for  the  various  lines 
of  work — millers,  sawyers,  blacksmiths,  and  carpenters. 
In  the  evening  I  addressed  the  Sixth  and  Twenty-fifth 
Iowa  Regiments,  and  at  Laurel  Hill  we  overtook  the 
Ninth  Iowa,  and  I  became  the  guest  for  a  time  of  Colonel 
Abemathy. 

About  three  miles  out  I  stopped  at  a  house  where  a 
widow  and  her  aged  father  had  charge.  She  had  hid 
her  piano  and  her  clothing  fifty  rods  back  of  the  house, 
but  they  were  found  and  roughly  handled.  She  had 
lost  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  twenty- 
five  Negroes,  and  mournfully  said,  "They  never  even 
bade  me  good-by."  The  father  had  lost  one  hundred 
slaves,  and  was  much  surprised  that  they  had  gone. 
I  asked  if  the  army  had  taken  them  away.  He  said, 
"No,  they  just  deliberately  packed  up  a  few  things 
and  walked  off."  He  could  not  understand  it,  as  they 
had  always  had  plenty  to  eat  and  wear.  All  the  reason 
he  could  see  for  their  leaving  was  that  they  had  seen 
all  the  provisions  go,  so  they  concluded  to  go  too.  His 
explanation  seemed  to  partially  satisfy  him. 

The  next  day  we  only  made  seven  miles  over  swamps 
and  swollen  streams.  I  passed  an  aged  and  decrepit 
Negro  woman  wading  laboriously  in  the  mud  to  keep 
up  with  her  family.  She  said  she  had  nine  "head"  of 
children  and  twenty-seven  "head"  of  grandchildren.  I 
counted  twelve  small  children  in  one  cart  drawn  by  one 
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mule  with  a  small  boy  on  his  back.  A  woman  drove  a 
single  ox  to  another  cart. 

On  March  1 2  I  started  alone  for  the  Seventeenth  Corps, 
at  Fayetteville,  fourteen  miles  distant.  When  I  reached 
Rock  Fish  Creek  I  found  a  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
waiting  to  cross  over  as  soon  as  the  bridge  was  com- 
pleted.    I  slipped  over  in  advance  with  the  bummers. 

When  within  three  miles  of  town  I  saw  coming  in  from 
the  right  a  troop  of  about  fifty  horsemen,  and  won- 
dered if  I  might  not  be  in  danger  of  capture  by  the  rebels. 
Just  then  a  member  of  Logan's  staff  rode  up,  closely 
eying  the  same  troop,  till  he  was  satisfied.  When  they 
came  up  we  saw  that  there  were  two  white  men,  the 
remainder  being  Negroes — two  on  each  horse.  These 
two  foragers  had  been  out  two  days  in  a  fine  country 
ten  miles  down  the  river.  They  first  got  a  few  horses 
and  Negroes.  These  they  armed  with  captured  shot- 
guns, making  a  fine  guard  to  stand  at  the  gate,  while 
the  two  white  men  went  to  the  stables  for  more  horses. 
Thus  going  from  one  plantation  to  another,  they  accu- 
mulated the  whole  troop  of  horses  and  Negroes.  The 
Negroes  also  served  as  guards  for  the  two  nights.  They 
came  in  orderly,  the  eyes  of  the  Negroes  sparkling  and 
their  tongues  running  lively.  They  reported  that  they 
had  met  two  hundred  bummers  going  to  the  same  plan- 
tations to  finish  the  job.  One  of  the  Negroes  said,  "I 
knows  massa  will  jis'  die  when  he  sees  dem  comin'." 

I  fell  in  with  Captain  Safely  and  we  rode  into  town 
together,  finding  everything  quiet  and  orderly.  We 
went  at  once  to  a  boat  that  had  just  landed  to  get  the 
news.     The  captain  told  us  that  a  messenger  sent  by 
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General  Sherman  had  arrived  in  Wilmington  at  six 
o'clock  Saturday  morning,  and  that  he  started  with 
the  boat  at  three  in  the  afternoon  and  reached  Fayette- 
ville  early  Sunday  morning.  He  said  he  had  not  been 
sure  that  they  could  get  up  the  river,  so  he  brought 
tools  to  cut  obstructions  and  one  hundred  armed  men 
for  defense.  They  saw  scattered  rebels  along  the  river, 
but  were  fired  on  but  once,  and  this  firing  was  soon 
stopped. 

I  went  to  Colonel  Kennedy's  headquarters,  feeling 
quite  depressed  with  the  responsibilities  of  my  work 
ahead,  but  I  determined  to  go  into  it  with  just  as  much 
vigor  as  if  I  had  no  such  dread,  hoping  to  be  able  to  see 
the  remaining  Iowa  troops  before  the  army  left  for 
the  North  and  I  for  home  by  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

On  March  13  I  was  disappointed  in  learning  that 
the  Seventeenth  Corps  were  to  start  that  morning, 
giving  me  time  only  to  address  the  Thirteenth  Iowa 
Regiment.  I  then  went  to  the  Fifteenth  Corps  and 
addressed  the  Tenth  and  Twenty-sixth  Regiments.  As 
I  had  to  address  one  of  these  regiments  after  dark,  I 
could  not  get  over  the  river  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps 
to  finish  my  work  there,  so  I  returned  to  Colonel  Howard's 
headquarters  for  the  night 

The  next  morning  I  started  early  for  the  Seventeenth 
Corps  and  found  Fayetteville  almost  deserted.  On 
reaching  General  Sherman's  headquarters  at  the  arsenal 
I  found  that  that  splendid  building,  which  was  a  credit 
to  the  State  and  nation,  had  been  destroyed  by  his 
orders.  It  was  so  well  built  that  it  had  to  be  demol- 
ished by  battering  rams  in  the  same  manner  as  the  old 
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Romans  battered  down  heavy  city  walls,  except  that 
these  machines  were  made  of  railroad  iron.  The  enemy 
had  fortified  the  east  side  next  to  the  city,  but,  as  they 
had  done  at  other  places,  they  left  without  firing  a  gun. 

After  going  to  the  boat  with  Generals  Corse  and 
Blair  for  New  York  papers,  I  addressed  the  Eleventh 
Iowa  Regiment,  and  then,  by  invitation,  took  dinner 
with  General  Belknap.  He  later,  as  secretary  of  war, 
detailed  our  first  army  officer  to  Cornell  College.  He 
was  very  kind,  inviting  me  to  share  the  hospitalities  of 
his  headquarters  while  I  remained  with  the  army.  But 
I  had  other  plans.  When  I  departed  he  told  me  that 
I  might  report  on  my  return  to  Iowa  that  the  boasted 
hospitality  of  South  Carolina  was  fully  illustrated  during 
the  march  through  the  State.  That  the  citizens  had 
freely  contributed  of  their  luxuries — yea,  they  had  freely 
yielded  all  their  living  to  the  Union  army.  Liberally 
they  had  bestowed  their  bacon  and  fresh  pork,  their 
flour  and  commeal,  their  butter  and  honey,  and  their 
chickens  and  turkeys.  As  the  brigade  was  about  to 
move,  I  could  do  nothing  more  in  that  camp.  I  secured 
a  pass  and  transportation  from  General  Howard  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  a  boat  as  soon  as  I  got  through  in  other 
brigades. 

As  I  passed  along  the  river  bank  I  witnessed  a  funny 
show  where  the  Negro  train  was  passing  over  the  pon- 
toon bridge.  The  river  had  greatly  fallen,  so  the  pontoon 
had  to  be  lowered,  making  a  very  steep  ascent  up  the 
bank.  Everything  was  in  a  hurry.  Each  wagon  as  it 
left  the  bridge  for  this  steep  bank  was  a  perfect  curiosity. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  men  to  catch  hold  of  the  wheels 
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and  push  at  the  rear,  to  help  the  jaded  mules  and 
horses.  The  yelling  and  sport  were  most  exciting.  I 
counted  fifteen  small  children  in  one  two-wheeled  cart. 
The  wagonloads  of  women  looked  horror-stricken  as 
they  approached  the  terrible  ordeal.  One  vehicle  could 
scarcely  get  out  of  the  way  before  another  was  rushed 
up.  One  cart  collapsed  rearwards,  tumbling  its  motley 
contents  of  women  and  children  and  bundles  heels  over 
head,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  stop  a  minute,  so  women, 
children,  and  bundles  were  promiscuously  thrown  back 
and  held  together  and  pushed  up  the  hill  by  half  a  dozen 
darkies.  As  each  load  passed  the  crisis  there  went  up 
a  shout  from  both  whites  and  blacks.  I  longed  for  a 
photographer  and  found  it  difficult  to  tear  myself  away 
from  the  comical  scene. 

Having  transferred  my  baggage  to  Colonel  Kennedy's 
headquarters,  I  hoped,  if  possible,  to  see  the  remaining 
two  regiments  that  evening.  I  addressed  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham's regiment  in  a  beautiful  grove  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening.  After  supper  I  went  with  Captain  Safely 
to  my  last  regiment,  the  Fifteenth  Iowa,  with  its  Hun- 
garian Commander,  Colonel  George  Pomutz.  He  had 
a  nice  fire  made  for  the  soldiers  to  encircle  as  I  spoke 
to  them.  At  the  close  he  came  forward  and  took  my 
hand,  heartily  thanking  me  for  the  address,  and  con- 
gratulating the  regiment  for  having  been  thus  addressed 
on  a  subject  so  important  for  Iowa  soldiers.  He  then 
took  up  the  subject  himself  in  an  enthusiastic  speech 
of  indorsement  of  the  cause  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
At  the  close  he  dismissed  the  audience  in  good  cheer, 
but   many   of   the   officers   and   soldiers   lingered   about 
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the  camp  fire  for  a  very  pleasant  converse  on  college 
and  patriotic  lines.  This  unexpected  ovation  was  most 
spontaneous  and  hearty — a  gratifying  close  of  a  series 
of  addresses,  many  of  which  were  made  under  trying 
circumstances. 

I  returned  with  Captain  Safely  to  Colonel  Kennedy's 
headquarters  for  the  night.  Next  morning  I  bade  good-by 
to  the  friends  who  had  been  so  kind  to  me  during  the 
campaign  and  started  to  seek  a  boat  down  the  river. 

Learning  that  I  would  have  to  wait  several  hours 
for  a  boat,  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  Mr. 
Cade,  near  the  river,  who  with  his  wife  and  an  officer 
sat  on  the  veranda.  He  complained  bitterly  because 
twelve  hundred  bushels  of  com  and  four  hundred  pounds 
of  bacon  had  been  taken.  He  boldly  justified  the  re- 
bellion and  claimed  that  slavery  was  the  best  thing 
for  the  Negro.  He  was  glad  his  slaves  had  not  left  him. 
I  asked  him  where  they  were.  He  said  they  had  taken 
the  teams  and  wagons  to  the  swamp  and  to  an  island 
in  the  river  in  order  to  escape  the  Yankees,  whom  they 
greatly  feared.  We  told  him  that  he  was  mistaken, 
that  his  Negroes  were  not  afraid  of  the  Yankees,  and 
that  all  the  Negroes  whom  he  had  seen  with  us  had  come 
voluntarily.  I  told  him  he  need  not  expect  his  Negroes 
to  return,  that  they  would  all  flock  to  Sherman's  army. 
He  said  he  knew  his  slaves  better  than  that.  He  admitted 
that  slaves  would  leave  some  masters,  but  that  his  had 
given  him  the  strongest  assurances  that  they  would 
not  leave.  One  was  a  man  seventy  years  old,  and  was 
perfectly  reliable  and  greatly  attached  to  the  place. 
Another  was  a  woman  sixty  years  old,  who  had  nursed 
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his  wife  and  children.  He  said  this  woman  and  another 
about  the  same  age  had  come  back  the  night  before 
and  had  requested  to  bring  their  clothes  into  one  of 
the  rooms  to  sleep,  so  as  to  keep  away  from  the  Yankees, 
and  that  they  had  gone  back  to  the  island. 

He  further  said  he  fully  relied  on  the  assurance  of 
his  slaves,  and  had  intrusted  to  them  his  teams,  bedding, 
and  his  wife's  fine  clothes,  including  six  silk  dresses, 
and  would  be  willing  to  trust  his  life  to  them.  He  seemed 
quite  indignant  that  we  should  have  such  an  opinion 
of  his  word  and  the  reliability  of  his  slaves. 

About  this  time  I  noticed  two  Negro  women  come  in 
at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  Mrs.  Cade  and  her  hus- 
band, with  his  silver-headed  cane,  went  to  see  what 
they  wanted.  They  were  the  two  trusty  women  that 
he  had  been  talking  about,  who  had  come  back  for  the 
clothes  they  had  left  in  the  bedroom.  The  master  and 
mistress  were  wonderfully  astonished  when  they  found 
that  these  trusty  women  were  determined  to  leave. 
He  asked  where  the  teams  were  that  had  been  taken  to 
the  island.    They  said  the  boys  had  taken  them  with  them. 

"What!  are  all  the  boys  gone  too?" 

They  said,  "Yes." 

"Jim  and  Tom?" 

"Yes." 

"And  all  the  others?" 

"Yes." 

"What  had  become  of  old  Jack?" 

"He  is  out  on  de  bank  ob  de  ribber,  read}^  to  go  wid  'em. " 

"I  could  not  have  believed  it!  And  where  are  your 
mistress's  silk  dresses  and  our  bedding?" 
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"We  don'  know.  We  left  'em  on  de  island  all  torn 
up.    S'pose  de  Yanks  burned  'em." 

"Well,  now,  what  has  caused  you  to  treat  us  thus? 
Now,  tell  the  truth.  You  know  who  is  talking  to  you. 
I  want  no  evasion  in  my  presence.  You  know  some- 
body has  persuaded  you." 

"Well,  massa,  we's  goin'  because  all  de  res'  is  goin'. 
We  don'  want  to  be  lef  alone." 

He  said,  "You  shall  not  have  a  stitch  of  clothes  from 
here." 

They  replied,  "We  have  served  you  all  our  lives,  and 
all  that  we  want  is  simply  to  get  our  clothes." 

He  said,  "These  you  shall  not  have.  They  are  locked 
up  in  the  room  and  you  shall  not  have  them.  You 
may  go  with  those  other  poor  devils  to  want  and 
destruction." 

While  I  remained  with  them  in  the  hall  the  officer 
arose  and  demanded  that  the  room  should  be  unlocked 
so  that  the  women  could  get  their  clothes.  This  was 
a  terrible  trial  to  these  slave-holding  rebels.  The  wife 
went  to  the  room  and  witnessed  the  Negroes  making 
up  their  bundles.  They  were  too  much  excited  to  talk 
longer  to  the  slaves,  and  the  wife  cried  heartily.  The 
officer  and  I  stepped  aside  as  they  brought  their  bundles 
out  at  the  front  door.  We  tried  to  get  Mr.  Cade  to  ask 
the  women  who  had  persuaded  them  to  leave,  but  he 
said  he  would  not  talk  to  them  any  more,  and  did  not 
care  a  d — n  what  caused  them  to  leave.  Then  I  asked 
one  of  the  women  to  tell  us  all  just  the  reason  for  their 
leaving. 

She  replied:  "Well,  if  I  must  tell  the  God's  truth,  I 
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leave  because  of  bad  treatment  of  massa  and  missus 
for  all  dese  years.  Dey  hab  treated  me  like  a  dog.  Dey 
took  my  husband  an'  sent  him  away  so  far  dat  I  hab 
never  heard  from  him.  We  hab  all  ob  us  for  years  been 
secretly  watchin'  for  a  chance  to  get  away,  an'  now 
God  has  sent  dis  army  ob  deliberance." 

It  was  refreshing  to  see  how  mad  this  old  aristocrat 
was,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  make  any  reply.  As  these 
two  old  motherly  women  politely  bade  good-by  their 
former  owners  made  not  a  word  of  reply. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  decided  to  wait  no  longer  for  a  boat, 
and  engaged  a  Negro  to  help  me  with  my  baggage,  and 
we  walked  two  and  a  half  miles  down  the  river  and  found 
the  gunboat  ^olus,  with  Captain  Keyser.  I  called 
from  the  shore  to  be  taken  aboard,  and  soon  a  boat  was 
sent  for  me.  I  was  kindly  received  by  the  officers  and 
given  a  well-cooked  dinner. 

The  paymaster,  Howard  Jenkins,  was  especially  kind, 
giving  me  a  piece  of  the  wrapped  wire  extending  from 
a  battery  in  Fort  Fisher  to  twenty  mines  out  in  the 
harbor  planted  for  our  vessels.  But,  fortunately,  one 
of  our  shells  fell  upon  this  wire  and  cut  it,  so  that  it 
was  useless.  At  dinner  I  met  Mr.  Stephens,  who  had 
been  a  State  prisoner  for  a  year  with  Captain  Dent, 
General  Grant's  brother-in-law.  They  had  been  ordered 
held  till  the  close  of  the  war,  but  had  been  released  by 
the  Thirteenth  Iowa  Regiment.  I  also  met  Mr.  J.  F. 
Frasee,  a  refugee  from  Columbia,  who  had  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  Union  prisoners.  A  sick  surgeon  was 
also  taken  aboard.  Soon  after  dinner  the  steamer  Lady 
Lane  came  up,  and  the  captain  of   the  gunboat  came 
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aboard  more  than  half  drunk.  He  immediately  ordered 
that  the  sick  surgeon,  Captain  Stevens,  Mr.  Frasee,  and 
myself,  be  at  once  taken  to  another  boat,  and  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  us  remain.  So  we  were 
taken  in  the  rain  to  the  Mary  Benton,  with  Captain 
Shute,  who  proved  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman. 

I  found  lying  on  the  deck  of  this  steamer  a  large  num- 
ber of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  from  Sherman's  army. 
They  seemed  to  be  almost  without  nurses,  and  they  had 
hardly  seen  the  surgeon  who  had  charge.  Several  of 
them  had  been  wounded  for  several  days  without  even 
having  their  wounds  examined.  As  I  passed  along  to 
see  what  I  could  do  for  them,  many  of  them  asked  for 
coffee.  I  went  to  the  steward  of  the  boat,  but  he  had 
none  to  spare.  I  then  went  to  the  chief  engineer,  who 
kindly  gave  me  enough  to  make  three  gallons,  which  I 
took  to  the"  cookroom  and  boiled,  and  bribed  the  cook 
for  some  sugar.  I  then  distributed  the  coffee  to  the 
soldiers.  I  then  went  to  the  cookroom  and  bought 
three  gallons  more  which  I  distributed  to  the  most  needy 
sick.  I  never  saw  more  appreciative  people.  The  sur- 
geon came  and  thanked  me,  saying  he  had  more  than 
he  could  attend  to.  He  asked  if  I  belonged  either  to  the 
Christian  or  the  Sanitary  Commission.  When  he  found 
that  I  was  merely  a  private  citizen,  who  had  taken  the 
responsibility,  he  was  still  more  appreciative,  and  said  he 
would  be  thankful  for  any  assistance  I  might  render. 

The  steward  came  to  me  and  said  that  if  I  got  any 
more  coffee  from  the  engineer,  I  could  not  boil  it  in 
the  cookroom.  The  surgeon  seemed  to  be  quite  con- 
fused and  afraid  to  take  the  responsibility,  or  else  he  did 
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not  know  what  to  do.  I  asked  him  if  these  men  did  not 
have  a  right  to  draw  rations  of  coffee  while  sick.  He 
thought  they  had,  and  said  the  men  of  his  division  had 
a  plenty,  but  the  surgeons  of  the  other  divisions  had 
sent  in  their  sick  and  wounded  without  providing  any- 
thing, and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  I  suggested 
that  he  go  to  the  quartermaster,  who  was  unloading 
supplies  from  the  other  boat,  and  draw  what  he  needed 
before  we  left,  as  he  could  get  nothing  afterward.  This 
he  did. 

Later  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  never  been  placed 
in  such  an  embarrassing  position.  He  had  no  bandages 
for  those  of  the  other  divisions.  At  my  suggestion 
he  went  to  the  other  boat  and  returned  with  an  armful 
before  we  started.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  seemed  to 
be  deficient  in  energy  and  care  for  the  sick  during  the 
trip  down  the  river;  apparently  he  did  very  little  for 
them.  Had  I  been  in  his  place,  I  would  have  taken 
charge  of  the  entire  stores  of  the  steward,  to  be  used 
first  for  the  sick,  and  the  well  afterw^ard.  Of  course 
the  steward  would  want  to  hold  on  to  his  provisions 
when  he  was  selling  them  out  to  the  passengers  at  one 
dollar  a  meal. 

I  did  all  I  could  for  the  sick  all  the  way  down  the 
river.  Four  died  on  the  way.  We  got  down  about 
sixty  miles  before  dark,  but  had  to  tie  up  on  account 
of  the  crookedness  of  the  stream.  Next  morning,  forty 
miles  from  Wilmington,  we  passed  the  rebel  gunboat 
Chickamauga,  which  had  been  sunk  across  the  river 
in  a  narrow  place  to  obstruct  the  channel,  but  the  cur- 
rent had  carried  it  out  of  the  way. 
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On  March  i6  we  reached  Wilmington,  thirty  miles 
from  the  ocean.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  for  the  rebels,  and  was  strongly  fortified  against 
both  land  and  sea  attacks.  The  strong  defenses  of 
Fort  Fisher  were  captured  by  General  Terry,  just  two 
months  before  our  landing.  The  machinery  for  man- 
ufacturing rifles  had  been  transferred  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  this  place  and  many  of  the  hands  had  been 
persuaded  to  come  South  with  it  and  had  carried  on 
the  work  during  the  war.  As  a  port  of  entry  this  had 
been  of  first  importance  to  the  rebellion.  For  one  year, 
ending  December  31,  1864,  the  value  of  ships  and  car- 
goes landing  at  Wilmington  had  been  $66,000,000.  The 
total  number  of  vessels  which  ran  the  blockade  for 
fifteen  months  from  October  i,  1863,  to  December  31, 
1864,  was  397,  with  a  value  in  ships  $30,000,000,  and 
in  cargoes  in  round  numbers,  of  $40,000,000. 

In  the  city  hall,  where  I  went  to  get  a  pass  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  I  saw  in  several  of  the  rooms  many  exchanged 
prisoners  in  a  terrible  condition.  Some  had  their  feet 
frozen  off,  others  were  badly  swollen.  Many  were  stark 
naked,  and  all  were  afflicted  with  vermin.  Many  were 
much  demented,  having  a  vacant,  idiotic  stare.  They 
touched  my  heart  and  I  helped  them  all  I  could.  The 
next  day,  still  waiting  for  a  boat,  I  called  on  Colonel 
Heaton,  treasury  agent,  in  one  of  the  finest  residences 
of  the  city.  Later,  while  walking  out  at  the  edge  of 
the  city,  I  saw  two  sides  of  a  yard  paled  with  rebel  lances 
bought  at  auction. 

I  met  on  the  street  the  steward  of  the  boat  I  came 
down  on,  who  recognized  me  as  the  man  who  had  been 
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waiting  on  the  sick  on  the  boat.  He  now  seemed  to 
acquire  a  little  sympathy  for  the  sick  and  asked  me  to 
go  with  him  to  see  them  at  the  depot,  where  we  found 
them  still  in  a  neglected  condition.  The  captain  of 
a  gunboat  in  the  harbor  called  and  invited  me  to  preach 
to  his  officers  and  men  the  next  day  should  I  be  in  the 
city,  which  I  agreed  to  do. 

Simday,  March  18,  I  started  down  the  river  on  the 
Mary  Benton,  passing  by  simken  vessels  and  fortifica- 
tions— Fort  Anderson  on  the  right,  and  the  great  Fort 
Fisher  on  the  left,  and  Fort  Casewell  off  to  the  left. 
After  a  delightful  sail  we  reached  Moorhead  City  at 
sunset,  and  engaged  passage  for  the  next  day  on  the 
Ajax  for  Fortress  Monroe.  I  walked  a  mile  out  to  the 
Twenty-fourth  Iowa  and  met  for  the  first  time  Colonel 
Wright  and  Captains  Rigby  and  Knott.  We  sailed  the 
next  day  about  noon.  In  the  evening  the  soldiers  sang 
some  of  their  prison  songs,  which  were  so  plaintive  and 
touching  that  I  could  hardly  suppress  my  tears.  We 
reached  Hampton  Roads  the  next  afternoon.  An  officer 
came  aboard  from  a  tugboat,  who  with  an  officer  of 
our  boat  got  to  drinking,  and  became  so  drunk  that 
it  took  more  than  an  hour  for  them  to  get  him  down 
the  sides  of  the  Ajax  and  into  the  tug ;  it  really  looked  as 
though  he  would  be  drowned. 

We  left  the  next  day  for  Washington,  and  observed 
the  desolation  of  all  the  Virginia  shore,  except  Mount 
Vernon,  which  seemed  to  have  been  held  sacred  by  both 
sides.  Just  below  Moimt  Vernon  we  met  the  Water 
Queen  taking  President  Lincoln  to  City  Point.  The 
sea   was   very   rough    all    the   wa^/,    till    we    landed    at 
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Alexandria,  where  a  terrible  hurricane  struck  us  which 
lasted  about  thirty  minutes.  The  Ajax  came  very  near 
capsizing.  The  air  was  so  full  of  water  that  we  could 
see  only  a  few  rods.  With  great  difficulty  we  landed 
upon  a  tugboat,  and  reached  Washington  too  late  for 
the  New  York  train.  In  New  York,  the  second  day 
after,  I  attended  to  some  business  with  Drs.  Harris  and 
Kynett,  and  after  several  failures  I  finally  had  a  very 
pleasant  call  on  Mr.  W.  W.  Cornell,  and  went  over 
college  matters  quite  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily.  On 
my  way  west  I  stopped  for  short  visits  at  Zanesville 
and  Chillicothe.  On  April  2  I  witnessed  the  enthusiastic 
celebration  of  the  fall  of  Richmond,  in  Chicago,  and 
took  a  night  train  for  Mount  Vernon,  where  I  landed 
next  morning,  profoundly  grateful  for  safely  reaching 
home. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
LOOKING  TOWARD  A  HOME 

My  life  plans  were  completely  changed  by  the  death 
of  President  Fellows  and  the  action  of  the  trustees  fol- 
lowing. Duty  seemed  now  to  demand  that  I  remain 
longer  than  the  one  year  I  had  contemplated  when  I 
accepted  a  chair  in  Cornell  College.  These  settling 
plans  for  work  seemed  to  call  for  the  concomitants  of 
a  home. 

From  my  recitation  room  window  at  the  college  I 
had  a  charming  view  through  the  trees  of  the  beauti- 
ful knoll,  then  occupied  by  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
S.  P.  Crawford,  now  forming  an  attractive  part  of  the 
coUege  campus,  and  occupied  as  the  residence  of  Pro- 
fessor Clarence  D.  Stevens.  When  I  stepped  to  the 
window  between  classes  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  that 
charming  nook  I  had  stray  visions  of  a  future  happy 
home.  Soon  afterward  I  purchased  this  home  and  the 
ten  acres  attached,  and  it  took  all  the  capital  I  pos- 
sessed. The  north  side  of  the  house  stood  on  the  north 
line  of  the  land,  and  there  lay  along  the  entire  north 
line  and  between  it  and  the  campus  a  three-acre  strip 
belonging  to  Mr.  James  Kelsey,  which  I  at  once  secured 
to  complete  the  grounds. 

Having  made  this  financial  venture  in  the  winter 
of  1863-64,  my  plans  continued  to  expand  till  the  next 
spring,  when  I  got  my  eye  upon  the  still  more  desirable 
site  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill,  occupied  by  the  sightly 
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residence  of  Mr.  Peter  McDowell,  joining  the  campus 
on  the  west.  This  higher  place  was  in  excellent  state 
of  cultivation,  with  orchard,  ornamental  gardens,  and 
beautiful  lawns  decorated  with  shrubbery  and  orna- 
mental flower  beds,  all  in  the  southern  edge  of  a  fine 
native  forest.  Mr.  McDowell  owned  a  farm  lying  equally 
adjacent  to  his  home  and  mine,  and  he  was  embarrassed 
with  debt.  The  McDowell  residence  became  very  attrac- 
tive to  me  as  a  future  home,  and,  prospectively  a  part 
of  the  college  campus.  My  plans  were  hastened  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  David  Platner,  sheriff  of  an  adjacent 
county,  was  planning  to  move  to  Mount  Vernon  to 
educate  his  children,  and  was  balancing  between  the 
purchase  of  this  place  and  one  south  of  town.  I  feared 
if  he  got  the  McDowell  place,  there  would  be  little  hope 
that  it  would  ever  come  to  the  coUege.  So  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  trading  my  place  for  the  McDowell  home 
with  about  the  same  niunber  of  acres  running  to  the 
street  and  to  the  college  campus.  This  proposal  was 
attractive  to  McDowell  because  of  the  boot  money 
which  it  implied,  and  because  it  would  give  him  a  cheaper 
home  equally  adjacent  to  his  farm  lands.  McDowell 
demanded  three  thousand  dollars  to  boot,  which  I  not 
only  did  not  have,  but  was  not  worth  all  told.  But, 
being  anxious  to  get  the  place,  I  induced  a  friend  in 
Ohio  to  loan  me  the  money,  father  going  my  security. 
The  trade  was  consummated  July  6,  1864.  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  keep  up  the  highly  artistic  features 
of  the  place  in  the  way  of  fancy  flower  beds  and  gar- 
dens, but  would  content  myself  with  plainer  lawns  and 
a  more  practical  garden  and  vineyard. 
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I  was  sorry  to  have  to  make  this  trade  against  the 
advice  of  my  friend  Squire  Collins.  He  assigned  various 
plausible  reasons  why  it  would  be  a  mistake.  But  I 
felt  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  He 
seemed  to  finally  come  to  my  judgment,  when,  twenty- 
five  years  later,  he  made  repeated  overtures  for  a  build- 
ing site  off  the  west  side,  while  I  jocosely  taunted  him 
with  his  former  advice.  The  sale  was  finally  made  to 
him.  Though  I  was  imable  to  pay  this  debt  of  three 
thousand  dollars  for  over  fifteen  years,  I  never  regretted 
incurring  it. 

I  increasingly  realized  that  a  home  without  a  com- 
panion was  a  misnomer.  I  had  providentially  met,  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  the  preceding  summer  while  visiting 
my  brother,  the  attractive  Miss  Margaret  McKell,  of 
Chillicothe.  The  next  year  my  brother  was  fortunately 
transferred  to  a  church  in  that  city.  I  very  naturally 
called  on  him  on  my  way  to  our  old  home  near  Zanes- 
ville.  He  was  boarding  with  one  of  his  members,  Mr. 
Wayland,  who  lived  on  Fourth  Street.  In  one  of  our 
early  walks  he  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  see  a  rare 
and  beautifiil  tree  in  one  of  the  large  yards  a  few  blocks 
away.  On  the  way  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Creighton, 
the  best  arboretum  expert  in  Ohio,  had  told  him  that 
the  tree  was  of  Japanese  origin  and  that  he  thought  it 
was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  When 
we  reached  the  yard  my  brother  opened  the  gate  and 
led  me  to  the  celebrated  tree.  As  I  stood  admiring  its 
graceful  symmetry  and  the  delicate  texture  of  its  finely 
patterned  leaves  gently  waving  their  silent  greeting  on 
delicately  poised  stems,  I  surprised  him  by  saying  that 
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I  had  a  tree  exactly  like  it  in  my  own  yard  in  Iowa. 
He  told  me  that  the  name  of  the  tree  was  Gingko,  and 
that  Mr.  Creighton  had  said  the  Japanese  maidens  had 
a  legend,  that  if  they  sat  under  the  Gingko  tree  and  combed 
their  hair  and  expressed  a  wish,  it  was  sure  to  come  true. 

During  this  visit  I  frequently  saw  Miss  McKell  in 
her  home  and  elsewhere,  and  the  more  I  saw  of  her 
the  more  I  admired  her  many  excellent  qualities.  Her 
beautiful  character,  her  frank  and  gracious  manners, 
her  good  sense  and  broad  sympathies,  and  her  general 
poise  and  graceful,  dignified  bearing  were  increasingly 
winning  on  my  mind  and  heart.  Her  home  life,  her 
family,  and  her  encircling  friends  had  been  well  adapted 
to  the  bringing  out  of  a  beautiful  personality,  loved 
and  admired  by  all  who  knew  her.  There  is  no  w^onder, 
then,  that  she  captured  my  heart,  and  that  I  made 
overtures  to  her  for  marriage.  And  it  was  my  especial 
good  fortune  that  she  accepted.  Our  marriage  occurred 
on  August  3,  1865,  in  her  home  church,  filled  with  numer- 
ous friends,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  my  brother, 
Isaac. 

I  had  been  inaugurated  president  of  Cornell  College 
at  the  recent  commencement,  having  been  acting  pres- 
ident for  two  years  preceding.  This  put  upon  my  shoul- 
ders grave  responsibilities,  from  which  I  instinctively 
shrank  and  earnestly  invoked  divine  guidance  and  help. 

The  transition  for  Mrs.  King  was  even  greater  than 
my  own.  She  had  been  suddenly  transferred  from  an 
old  and  settled  state  of  society  to  a  new  and  almost 
pioneer  community;  from  the  comforts  of  a  city  to  the 
privations   of   a   new   Western   village;   from   the   warm 
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embrace  of  numerous  admiring  friends  to  a  small  com- 
munity of  strangers;  and  from  the  light-hearted  freedom 
of  girlhood  to  the  sober  realities  of  conjugal  life,  carrying 
with  it  certain  delicate  and  sometimes  trying  public 
responsibilities.  Whether  she  might  be  able  to  happily 
and  effectively  meet  these  changed  conditions  might  in 
advance  have  been  something  of  a  question,  yet  there 
was  no  jar,  no  repining,  no  failure  at  any  point,  but 
complete  and  cordial  yoke-fellow  cooperation.  Her  good 
sense,  her  marvelous  power  of  adaptation,  and  her 
sympathetic  interest  in  all  classes  of  people,  especially 
the  humble,  the  needy,  and  the  young,  admirably  fitted 
her  for  her  new  duties,  and  made  for  her  friends  in  all 
circles  of  society.  Her  greeting  to  all  classes,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  was  uniformly  warm  and  gracious. 
She  was  equally  attractive  to  the  most  humble  and  the 
most  exalted.  She  had  the  ability  to  win  her  way  in 
any  circle  of  society.  Her  entertainment  of  company, 
whether  formal  or  informal,  expected  or  unexpected, 
was  always  happy  and  successful.  It  mattered  not 
what  burdens  were  carried,  her  greetings  were  always 
radiant  and  happy.  With  equal  skill  she  managed  all 
household  and  social  problems. 

All  this  was  especially  helpful  to  me,  not  only  in  a 
domestic  way,  but  in  my  relations  to  the  college  and  the 
general  public.  If  inefficient  help  should  get  swamped 
in  the  kitchen,  she  could  take  a  hand  there  with  the 
skiU  of  an  experienced  caterer,  without  the  company  in 
the  parlor  missing  the  hostess  or  knowing  anything  of 
the  crisis. 

Early  in  our  married  life,  while  we  were  still  discovering 
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in  each  other  and  enjoying  new  lines  of  harmony  in  our 
ideas  and  tastes,  I  was  invited  to  Marion,  our  county 
seat,  to  spend  Sabbath  and  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  to  be  the  guest  of  Colonel  E.  C. 
Byam.  As  he  and  I  had  both  been  recently  married, 
we  easily  drifted  in  conversation  at  the  supper  table 
Saturday  evening  to  the  subject  of  harmony  between 
ourselves  and  our  wives.  After  I  had  expatiated  on  a 
number  of  happy  harmonies  between  Mrs.  King  and 
myself,  I  incidentally  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  our 
domestic  good  fortune  that  we  both  had  tastes  for  a 
wide  range  of  foods,  and  that  whatever  one  liked  in  this 
regard  the  other  liked.  Colonel  Byam,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  replied:  "O,  how  blinding  is  love!  It  makes 
white  black  and  black  white  without  our  knowing  it. 
Mrs.  Byam  and  I  are  just  the  reverse.  No  food  that 
I  like  does  she  like.  I  don't  want  what  she  wants,  and 
she  doesn't  want  what  I  want,  so  there  is  no  possible 
ground  for  disagreement,  and,  of  course,  the  most  com- 
plete harmony  prevails."  Of  course  there  was  no  answer 
to  such  a  statement,  and  my  exuberance  was  quenched, 
and  remained  so  till  a  few  years  later,  when  I  learned 
that  the  Byams  had  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York 
and  had  been  divorced. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  recall  the  happy  rela- 
tions that  Mrs.  King  always  maintained  both  in  college 
and  town  circles.  If  she  ever  had  an  enemy,  I  never 
heard  of  it.  Her  loving  nature  and  her  prudence  were 
a  complete  protection  against  envy.  She  did  not  descend 
to  gossip  herself,  nor  did  she  encourage  it  in  others. 
If  she  happened  to  have  clothing  or  anything  else  better 
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than  her  neighboring  sisters,  it  was  kept  in  the  back- 
ground and  used  only  in  circles  where  it  would  not  be 
conspicuous. 

During  many  of  the  earlier  years  of  our  married  life, 
while  the  faculty  families  were  few  and  the  hotel  facil- 
ities meager,  we  felt  called  upon  to  keep  our  house  avail- 
able for  entertaining  college  patrons,  officers,  and  lecturers. 
When  such  persons  landed  at  the  college  near  meal 
time  I  felt  called  on  to  take  them  home,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity of  telephonic  warning,  such  as  is  available  to- 
day, with  the  usual  agreeable  greetings  and  results. 

At  commencement  we  seemed  to  be  expected  to  keep 
a  kind  of  open  house.  We  not  only  planned  to  entertain 
as  many  regular  guests  as  our  large  house  would  accom- 
modate, but  also  I  was  expected  to  bring  in  for  dinners 
and  suppers,  in  rotation,  other  trustees  and  guests  up 
to  the  capacity  of  the  dining  room.  At  such  times  I 
was  often  so  tired  by  college  business  and  engagements 
that  I  was  unable  to  secure  the  extra  quota  of  guests 
before  some  one  else  had  captured  them.  When  I  reached 
home  with  the  disappointing  report  that  the  guests 
were  quite  a  number  short,  Mrs.  King  would  promptly 
reconstruct  the  table  by  taking  off  extra  plates.  The 
adjustment  was  always  made  in  good  spirit.  And 
although  I  had  done  the  best  I  could,  I  deplored  the 
disappointment  and  felt  the  need  of  a  better  policy. 
While  we  continued  the  liberal  entertainment  of  college 
friends  during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  we  grad- 
ually learned  to  provide  against  similar  disappointments 
by  inviting  guests  longer  in  advance. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  in  no  year  of 
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my  active  presidency  did  we  live  within  my  salary.  This 
we  knew  by  occasionally  keeping  yearly  expense  accounts. 
But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  we  lived  extravagantly. 
Of  course  we  would  have  landed  in  bankruptcy  had  we 
not  secured  resources  from  other  directions. 

Mrs.  King's  life  was  much  larger  than  that  of  agreeable 
entertainment;  in  reference  to  the  various  problems  of 
the  family,  the  college,  and  society,  her  insight  was 
keen,  and  her  judgment  unusually  unerring,  and  her 
counsel  wise  and  prudent. 

In  business  affairs  she  had  excellent  insight  and  judg- 
ment, though  she  left  matters  of  this  kind  largely  to 
me,  and  my  attention  to  them  was  only  incidental  and 
sporadic,  since  I  was  closely  occupied  in  college  and 
other  educational  matters.  In  her  prudent  business 
insight  she  resembled  her  father,  who  was  conspicuous 
for  his  financial  foresightedness  and  honorable  business 
career. 

She  kept  herself  well  informed  on  public  questions, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  the  so-called  sphere  of 
woman,  and  all  those  looking  toward  reforms  and  the 
elevation  of  society.  She  took  her  trend  in  these  regards 
from  her  remarkably  strong-minded  mother,  who  was 
unusually  progressive  and  well  informed.  She  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anna  E.  Shaw,  all  of  whom  were  fre- 
quent visitors  in  her  Chillicothe  home. 

Mrs.  King  was  especially  attractive  to  young  people 
and  eager  to  help  them  whenever  opportunity  occurred. 
Many  a  time  have  I  known  her  to  hunt  up  those  strug- 
gling hard  for  an  education  and  give  them  money;  or, 
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if  they  were  boarding  themselves,  she  would  take  them 
delicacies  for  their  meager  larder.  I  could  name  many 
who  now  stand  high  in  the  church  and  the  nation  whom 
she  quietly  helped  in  these  ways. 

Her  sympathies  even  took  hold  of  the  wicked  and 
criminal.  I  submit  the  following  incident  to  illustrate: 
While  walking  on  the  street  at  midday  in  the  business 
center  of  Cedar  Rapids,  a  few  years  after  we  were  mar- 
ried, a  man  grabbed  the  handbag  which  she  held  in  her 
hand.  She  held  on  and  screamed.  He,  finding  it  difficult 
to  wrench  the  bag  from  her,  let  go  and  tried  to  escape 
through  an  alley.  Her  struggle  and  screaming  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  passers-by,  who  pursued 
the  daylight  robber  and  caught  him  only  a  few  blocks 
away,  and  took  him  to  the  police  headquarters.  She 
was  sent  for  to  come  and  identify  him,  which  she  tried 
hard  to  avoid,  wishing  them  to  let  him  go.  He  was 
taken  to  the  coiinty  jail,  and  when  his  day  for  trial  was 
set,  she  was  notified  to  appear  against  him,  which  she 
also  tried  hard  to  avoid,  but  could  not.  On  the  day  of 
trial  I  went  with  her  to  Marion  to  help  support  her. 
When  he  was  brought  before  the  judge,  his  attorney, 
seeing  that  she  was  present,  advised  him  to  plead  guilty 
and  ask  the  clemency  of  the  court,  which  he  did,  and 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  three  or  four  years. 
Soon  afterward,  he  opened  up  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
King,  pleading  for  her  to  secure  his  release,  which  greatly 
drew  upon  her  sympathies.  This  correspondence  con- 
tinued for  a  year  or  two,  she  in  the  meantime  doing 
all  she  could  to  get  him  released. 

I  have  felt   my   limitations  as   I  have  attempted   to 
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briefly  recount  the  many  good  qualities  of  this  charming 
woman.  The  advantages  of  such  a  companion  to  a 
young  and  inexperienced  college  president  cannot  be 
adequately  expressed.  I  had  no  hope  of  ever  finding 
and  winning  a  wife  so  helpful  and  so  near  ideal,  and 
for  all  of  this  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  to 
her  and  to  my  Heavenly  Father. 
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A  TRUSTEE  AND  REMARKABLE  CAREER  OF 
HIS  DAUGHTER 

Our  home  in  Mount  Vernon,  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  was  the  only  one  occupied  in  our  thirty- 
eight  years  of  wedded  Hfe.  There  were  some  things 
obliquely  connected  with  this  house  which  were  so 
unusual  that  I  venture  to  devote  this  chapter  to  them. 

The  house  was  planned  and  built  by  a  Mr.  William 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  early  trustees  of  the  college.  I 
have  heard  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  renowned 
Scotch  family  of  that  name,  coming  down  through  a 
later  Irish  line.  The  house  was  worthy  of  its  beautiful 
site.  Its  general  plan  and  style  were  far  in  advance  of 
the  pioneer  period  of  its  erection.  While  it  was  built 
for  the  residence  of  a  private  citizen,  it  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  public  functions  of  a  college  president. 
The  rooms  were  large  and  conveniently  arranged.  In 
laying  out  the  grounds  Mr.  Hamilton  had  looked  to 
pleasing  landscape  effects,  and  the  selection  of  rare  shrubs 
and  trees,  some  of  which  still  abide,  including  the  Jap- 
anese "Gingko"  tree  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Mr.   Hamilton  was  very  fond  of  the  game  of  chess, 

and  had  a  room  fitted  up  in  the  third  story  of  the  tower 

as  a  chess  room,  where  he  indulged  in  his  favorite  game 

with  his  friends.     In  my  first  year  at   Mount  Vernon 

Professor   Collin   told   me   of  the   many   pleasant   hours 

he  had  spent  with  Mr.  Hamilton  in  this  game.     When 
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I  arrived  in  Mount  Vernon  Mr.  Hamilton  had  sold  his 
home  to  Mr.  McDowell  and  had  removed  to  Iowa  City, 
where  he  was  merchandising.  Professor  Collin  and  I 
were  invited  several  times  to  Iowa  City  as  guests  in 
Mr.  Hamilton's  home.  There  were  two  attractive 
daughters  in  the  family  in  their  early  teens — Alice  E. 
and  Margaret — both  of  whom  had  been  students  in 
Cornell  College  before  the  family  left  Mount  Vernon, 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Hamilton  resigned  his 
trusteeship  in  the  college  and  removed  to  San  Francisco, 
California,  where  he  engaged  in  banking,  in  which  he 
became  quite  successful.  In  the  meantime  the  daughters 
had  grown  up  and  had  become  cultivated  and  attractive 
young  women,  well  adapted  in  personal  appearance 
and  mental  qualities  to  move  in  the  most  intellectual 
and  fashionable  circles.  And  the  family  had  intimate 
social  friends  in  the  most  influential  families  of  San 
Francisco,  including  the  Crockers,  Stanfords,  and  Hearsts. 
In  this  aristocratic  circle  they  became  brilliant  and 
ever-welcome  leaders. 

In  1870  Mr.  Hamilton  died,  leaving  a  handsome 
fortune.  Two  years  later  Miss  Margaret  was  married 
to  the  son  of  a  leading  Boston  capitalist,  who  held  a 
high  position  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
Though  Miss  Hamilton's  husband  had  not  known  her 
father,  yet  through  a  power  of  attorney  given  by  her 
mother  which  he  misused,  and  by  other  secret  and  illegal 
methods,  he  got  hold  of  and  spent  most  of  the  fortune 
that  her  father  had  left,  and  after  less  than  five  weeks 
of  married  life  he  absconded  to  parts  unknown.  The 
father  of  this  unworthy  husband,  who  was  an  exceed- 
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ingly  worthy  and  noble  man,  kindly  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  daughter-in-law,  taking  her  in  a  comforting  and 
fatherly  trip  to  China  and  in  rendering  her  all  possible 
assistance  in  securing  a  divorce  from  his  son. 

While  Miss  Hamilton  was  under  the  shadow  of  this 
unfortunate  alliance  she  made  a  visit  to  her  old  home 
in  Iowa.  I  met  her  in  Cedar  Rapids  and  attended  her 
to  Mount  Vernon  for  a  visit  with  relatives  and  friends. 
While  there,  Mrs.  King  gave  her  a  reception  in  her  old 
home,  inviting  in  the  faculty  and  the  old  friends  of  her 
family  and  her  early  youth.  Notwithstanding  her  re- 
cent troubles,  she  easily  led  the  company  in  social  con- 
verse, showing  great  ability  in  happy  hits  and  keen 
repartees. 

In  the  summer  of  1881,  being  in  San  Francisco,  I 
called  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  found  the 
mother  and  Alice,  but  learned  that  Margaret  was  up  in 
the  mountains  at  Lake  Tahoe,  the  guest  of  the  Crockers. 
A  short  time  before  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  had  as  a  guest 
at  Monterey,  California,  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow,  a  late 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  had  introduced  him  to 
Miss  Margaret  Hamilton.  And  later,  wishing  to  give 
Sir  Sidney  a  pleasant  outing,  he  took  him  in  his  private 
car  to  Lake  Tahoe,  inviting  Miss  Hamilton  to  go  with 
them  to  give  life  to  the  company.  This  happened  to 
be  the  time  that  I  called  on  the  family  in  San  Francisco. 

After  Sir  Sidney's  return  to  England  Miss  Hamilton 
was  invited  to  London  as  the  guest  of  her  warm  personal 
friend,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  the  wife  of  Senator  Hearst 
and  mother  of  William  R.  Hearst,  where  she  again  met 
Sir    Sidney    Waterlow.      Soon    afterward    they    became 
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engaged,  and  later  were  married  at  the  English  Embassy 
in  Paris,  her  mother  and  sister  being  present.  At  the 
marriage  she  was  given  away  by  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, the  Rev,  James  Wyllie,  of  Napa,  California.  He 
had  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  her  father,  had  married 
her  to  her  first  husband,  and  both  his  father  and  him- 
self had  been  warm  friends  of  her  father.  As  a  wedding 
present  at  her  second  marriage,  he  gave  her  a  Bible  in 
which  he  wrote: 

A  benediction  to  Margaret  from  her  three  Fathers, 
One  was  for  a  day, 
One  hath  passed  away. 
One  abides  for  Aye. 
Remember  Him. 

Sir  Sidney  and  Lady  Waterlow  visited  America  three 
times,  on  one  of  which  they  passed  through  Mount  Ver- 
non on  their  way  around  the  world,  taking  with  them 
Miss  Crocker,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Crocker. 

Lady  Waterlow  and  her  sister  have  always  cherished 
an  interest  in  their  girlhood  home  in  Mount  Vernon. 
About  1895  I  received  a  letter  from  the  former,  speaking 
warmly  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  herself  and  sister 
of  their  old  home  that  her  father  and  mother  had  planned 
and  built,  and  requesting  me  to  have  photographs  taken 
of  the  grounds  and  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  house, 
and  sent  to  her,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Congress 
on  Higher  Education,  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  Mrs.  King  and  I  sailed 
for   Europe   early   in   July   of   that   year.     We   spent   a 
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short  time  in  London  on  our  way  to  the  Continent. 
Soon  after  reaching  Paris  I  received  a  letter  from  Lady 
Wateriow  requesting  us  to  notify  her  of  our  return  to 
London,  as  she  desired  to  entertain  us  in  her  home. 

At  the  end  of  our  engagement  in  Paris  we  returned  to 
London,  and  dropped  her  a  Hne,  as  requested,  notifying 
her  of  our  arrival.  The  answer  came  from  Harrogate, 
Yorkshire,  where  she  was  recruiting  after  a  severe  spell 
of  sickness.  The  letter  was  one  of  regret  that  she  was 
unable  to  see  us  in  London  as  she  had  expected,  but 
still  hoped  that  an  opportunity  for  the  visit  might  occur 
after  her  restoration.  The  letter  closed  with  a  post- 
script saying  that  a  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prin- 
cess Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyle,  also  in  ill  health,  was 
with  her  "incog." 

Before  leaving  Paris  I  unexpectedly  received  a  letter 
notifying  me  that  the  Board  of  Bishops  had  appointed 
me  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  Third  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference 
to  be  held  in  London  the  next  year.  I  went  to  this 
Conference  unattended  by  Mrs.  King,  as  she  was  de- 
tained by  the  serious  sickness  of  her  sister. 

At  my  hotel  in  London  I  received  an  invitation  from 
Lady  Wateriow  to  meet  her  husband  and  sister  at  lunch 
at  29  Gresham  Place,  London,  the  next  day.  I  had  a 
delightful  visit  with  the  two  sisters  talking  over  "old 
times,"  though  Sir  Sidney  failed  to  arrive.  The  family 
were  going  the  next  morning  to  their  summer  home, 
Trottescliffe,  Kent,  and  they  invited  me  to  go  out  in 
the  afternoon  and  spend  Sunday  with  them,  where  I 
would  surely  meet  Sir  Sidney.     As  I  left,  Lady  Water- 
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low  attended  me  to  the  door,  where  she  met  her  husband 
landing  from  a  carriage,  he  having  been  unexpectedly 
detained  by  a  directors'  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Their  summer  home  in  Kent  is  about  thirty  miles 
from  London  and  four  miles  from  the  railway  station. 
Sir  Sidney  met  me  at  the  station  with  a  carriage  and 
we  reached  the  house  just  in  time  for  the  four  o'clock 
tea.  As  soon  as  it  was  served  Miss  Alice  invited  me  to 
take  a  stroll  with  her  through  the  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens,  giving  a  fine  opportunity  for  reminiscences,  and 
the  answer  of  her  many  questions  about  the  old  home 
in  Mount  Vernon.  In  answer  to  my  expressions  of 
appreciation  of  their  beautiful  home  she  said  she 
would  like  to  have  me  see  their  far  more  beautiful  and 
well-appointed  place  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  they  spent  their  winters.  That  was  the  place 
she  enjoyed  most,  and  the  one  where  they  were  best 
prepared  to  entertain  their  friends. 

When  I  returned  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner  I 
found  the  valet  had  opened  my  suitcase  and  had  com- 
pletely emptied  it.  My  dress  suit  was  hung  up  in  the 
wardrobe,  the  linen,  handkerchiefs,  collars,  cuffs,  and 
neckties  were  distributed  into  suitable  drawers,  and  the 
socks  were  turned  for  easy  slipping  into  and  placed  on 
the  shoes.  This  kindly,  and  to  me  novel,  service  made 
dressing  a  little  more  orderly  and  expeditious.  After 
dinner  we  all  had  a  delightful  fireside  chat.  Before  re- 
tiring. Sir  Sidney  said  to  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  be 
ready  to  take  a  drive  with  him  over  the  estate  next  morn- 
ing after  breakfast. 

We  started  at  9  a.  m.  and  drove  about  three  hours. 
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As  we  passed  a  nice  residence  on  the  right  he  said,  "That 
is  the  house  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Alice  spent  their 
summers  while  the  mother  lived."  Coming  to  another 
on  the  left,  he  said,  "That  is  where  I  courted  my  first 
wife."  We  then  came  to  a  large  place  that  had  been 
a  kind  of  hunting  seat  where  a  sportsman  had  formerly 
kept  a  large  pack  of  hounds  for  foxes,  etc.  Then  came 
a  large  building  used  as  a  sanatorium,  I  think,  for  tuber- 
culosis patients.  Soon  afterward  we  reached  a  high 
tongue  of  land,  surrounded  by  valleys  except  one  narrow 
line  of  approach.  This  well-selected  site  had  been  a 
fortified  Roman  camp  and  we  saw  remnants  of  their  works. 
We  finally  came  to  the  home  of  one  of  his  old  gardeners, 
in  whom  he  took  much  interest  and  gave  him  some 
coin  as  he  left.  These  may  serve  as  samples  of  many 
other  places  that  we  passed. 

On  the  way  home  by  another  route  he  gave  me  a 
sketch  of  his  early  life.  He  said  his  father  was  poor 
and  boimd  him  out  to  a  printer  for  seven  years,  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-one.  He  had  to  live  with  the  printer 
and  one  of  his  regular  duties  was  to  hold  one  of  the 
small  children  on  his  lap  while  he  ate  his  breakfast. 
After  he  had  been  there  for  several  years  he  desired  to 
go  home,  I  think  at  some  holiday,  to  see  his  folks,  and 
requested  a  pound  or  so  in  money  which  was  reluctantly 
given  with  the  remark,  "Now,  mind,  let  this  be  the 
last."  Along  late  in  his  teens  he  secured  an  agreement 
by  which  he  might  work  by  the  piece,  so  that  after  a 
full  day's  work  he  might  work  some  for  himself,  but 
even  in  this  I  think  he  only  got  a  fraction  of  what  he 
earned  by  this  extra  work,  which  was  continued  very 
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late  into  the  night.  When  he  got  released  he  went  to 
Paris  to  acquire  the  high  artistic  skiU  of  the  French 
printers. 

He  then  returned  to  London  and  began  business, 
doing  a  fine  grade  of  work.  This  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion by  its  excellence  and  he  began  to  get  the  govern- 
ment printing,  such  as  bank  bills  and  bonds.  His  business 
rapidly  increased  until  he  had  all  the  government  printing 
and  built  up  an  immense  establishment.  I  think  the 
house  was  still  running  at  that  time  with  a  thousand 
or  more  employees.  After  giving  me  many  other  points 
of  his  career,  we  arrived  at  the  house  in  time  for  lunch, 
having  had  a  delightful  drive  over  a  small  part  of  his 
three-thousand-acre  estate,  which  is  mostly  a  high,  level 
plateau  overlooking  a  wide  and  highly  cultivated  ex- 
panse of  low  land  stretching  off  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  in  all  directions. 

At  lunch  Sir  Sidney  notified  the  ladies  that  he  wished 
them  to  join  us  in  a  drive  through  the  valley  in  the 
afternoon.  So  we  four  with  a  coachman  descended  into 
the  plain.  The  first  conspicuous  place  we  passed  was 
the  home  of  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  England.  A 
few  miles  further  on  our  attention  was  called  to  a  fine 
old  place  where  Henry  VIII  courted  the  unfortunate 
Anne  Boleyn.  After  passing  many  other  interesting 
places  we  reached  home  in  time  for  afternoon  tea. 

Lady  Waterlow  then  invited  me  to  take  a  walk  with 
her  on  the  front  terraces  overlooking  the  valley  below. 
She  explained  that  the  gentle  slope  from  the  plateau 
down  to  the  valley  was  called  the  "downs."  She  then 
called  my  attention  to  the  narrow   lane  winding  along 
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at  the  foot  of  the  downs  and  said,  "That  is  the  trail 
of  the  old  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  The  old  Canterbur>' 
shrines  were  in  Kent,  not  far  away.  I  greatly  enjoyed 
the  artistic  and  beautifully  rolling  terraces,  and  the 
far-reaching  view  over  the  amphitheater-like  valley, 
dotted  with  beautiful  villas  and  highly  cultivated  fields. 
She  pointed  out  a  house  in  the  distance  where  some 
years  before  she  had  a  very  serious  spell  of  sickness. 
In  the  far  distance  I  saw  one  or  two  white-tented  vil- 
lages of  London  hop-pickers. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house  Sir  Sidney  remarked 
that  he  had  not  had  a  walk  with  me,  so  he  invited  Miss 
Alice  to  join  us  in  a  stroll  of  two  or  three  miles  to  see 
some  of  his  fine  trees.  After  walking  quite  a  while  through 
fields  and  groves  we  came  to  a  beautiful  tall  beech  tree. 
After  viewing  the  graceful,  arrow-shaped  spire  pierce 
the  sky  we  went  under  the  drooping  limbs  reaching  far 
outward  in  a  wide  circle  from  the  trunk,  and  almost 
touching  the  ground  at  their  outer  tips.  While  I  was 
expressing  my  admiration  he  checked  me  and  said, 
"I  have  a  finer  one  still  to  show  you."  He  then  took  me 
a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  and  showed 
us  in  an  open  field  a  taller  tree  with  wider  base  and 
more  perfect  symmetry.  We  were  almost  lost  in  admi- 
ration, it  being  by  far  the  finest  tree  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw.  On  the  way  back  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  where  he  had  cut  a 
wide  opening  through  the  forest  skirting  the  "downs" 
to  give  a  view  of  the  beautifiil  valley  country  beyond, 
where  we  enjoyed  the  sunset  view,  on  rustic  seats.  As 
we  walked  homeward,  skirting  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
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in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  we  passed  the  entrance  to 
a  charming  dell  called  "lovers'  lane,"  where  Sir  Sidney 
remarked  jocosely  that  this  was  the  place  where  Lady 
Waterlow  took  for  a  stroll  the  gallant  young  bloods 
that  come  out  to  see  her  from  London.  We  arrived  at 
the  mansion  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

In  the  evening  as  we  visited  around  the  cozy  fire, 
Lady  Waterlow  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  her 
recent  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Queen  Victoria  had 
died  there  at  the  Osborne  House,  on  the  2 2d  of  the 
preceding  January.  Princess  Louise  had  invited  Lady 
Waterlow  to  go  with  her  the  first  time  she  visited  the 
mansion  after  the  death  of  her  mother.  They  reached 
the  house  together  on  this  sad  visit.  The  Princess  led 
the  way  to  the  different  rooms,  with  their  hallowed 
associations.  She  with  streaming  eyes  opened  the  differ- 
ent wardrobes  and  drawers  containing  her  mother's 
clothes  and  the  numerous  specimens  of  her  handiwork. 
They  both  admired  the  handsome  embroidery  that 
the  Queen  had  made  with  her  own  hands,  and  the  Prin- 
cess gave  her  several  valuable  pieces,  which,  of  course, 
she  greatly  prized. 

After  going  through  the  house,  the  Princess  took  her 
to  the  yard  in  the  rear  and  showed  her  the  different 
plots  of  ground  that  had  been  laid  off  for  cultivation 
as  gardens  by  all  the  children  of  the  late  Queen.  The 
plots  of  ground  were  of  equal  size  and  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  ages  of  the  children.  Under  a  cover  along- 
side of  these  garden  plots  were  still  stacked  up  the  tools 
for  each  child  opposite  his  or  her  ground,  and  each  bunch 
of  tools  was  of  a  size  to  correspond  with  the  age  of  the 
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child.  When  the  children  were  brought  there  for  their 
season's  work,  they  were  required  severally  to  spade  up 
their  own  plots  of  ground.  They  each  had  to  plant 
and  cultivate  their  own  ground  during  the  season.  When 
the  crop  was  matured  it  was  used  or  marketed,  and  a 
book  account  was  made  showing  the  comparative  re- 
sults of  their  efforts. 

At  this  point  I  expressed  surprise  at  this  training  of 
the  English  princes,  mentioning  that  I  was  aware  that 
the  German  princes  had  training  somewhat  similar. 
Lady  Waterlow  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  for  the 
moment  overlooked,  that  the  Prince  Consort  was  a 
German  prince,  and  that  this  systematic  training  was 
the  result  of  his  careful  planning. 

After  showing  the  gardens  Princess  Louise  called  her 
attention  to  a  cottage  near  by,  where  they  as  children 
lived  during  the  gardening  season.  At  this  cottage  they 
had  to  prepare  and  serve  their  own  meals.  The  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort  visited  them  in  this  cottage  once 
a  week  and  took  a  meal  with  them,  which  the  children 
had  to  prepare  and  serve,  not  as  to  mother  and  father 
but  as  to  Queen  and  Prince  Consort. 

After  several  members  of  the  family  had  reared  for 
the  night,  the  two  sisters  remaining,  I  said  to  them, 
"Surely,  you  sisters  have  been  very  fortunat.e  in  life, 
for  which  I  heartily  congratulate  you."  To  which  one 
of  them  replied,  "Yes,  we  have  been  highly  favored, 
for  which  we  are  truly  thankful."  I  then  jocosely  re- 
minded them  of  the  Japanese  "Gingko"  tree  that  their 
father  had  planted  on  the  lawn  at  their  old  home  in 
Mount  Vernon,   and  the  Japanese  legend  that  if  their 
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maidens  sat  under  the  Gingko  tree  and  combed  their 
hair  and  made  a  wish  it  was  sure  to  come  true,  and 
so  I  suppose  they  had  availed  themselves  of  that  legend 
in  their  girlhood,  thus  accounting  for  their  good  fortune, 
in  which  they  laughingly  acquiesced.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  all  took  the  train  for  London,  and  there  bade 
adieu  for  our  several  engagements.  Thus  closed  an 
exceedingly  interesting,  delightful,  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten visit. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
FIRST  HALF-YEAR  ABROAD— 1873 

In  the  spring  of  1873  I  had  a  sudden  and  very  serious 
attack  of  sickness  which  came  near  carrying  me  off. 
I  was  stiU  weak  and  very  nervous  at  commencement, 
and  felt  that  my  work  was  almost  certainly  done.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  got  through  the  anni- 
versary exercises.  At  the  trustee  meeting  I  resigned, 
to  seek,  if  possible,  restoration  of  health.  The  trustees 
took  a  more  hopeful  view  of  my  case  than  I  did,  and 
declined  to  accept  the  resignation,  and  proposed  that 
I  take  a  year  off,  and  go  abroad  with  continued  salary. 
I  finally  accepted  the  suggestion  to  go  abroad  for  a  year, 
with  two  distinct  understandings:  first,  that  I  must 
not  be  expected  to  return  unless  I  attained  complete 
restoration,  and,  secondly,  that  I  would  not  accept 
continuance  of  salary.  Professor  Hugh  Boyd  was  made 
acting  president,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  college  for 
the  year. 

On  June  28  I,  with  Mrs.  King,  her  sister,  Maria,  and 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Collin,  sailed  on  the  Cunard  steamer 
Calabria  for  Liverpool.  The  Collins  were  going  for  the 
vacation  only,  and  their  company  was  highly  appre- 
ciated, especially  in  my  state  of  health.  From  Liverpool 
to  London  we  passed  over  the  Northwestern  Railroad, 
part  of  which  was  the  first  railroad  ever  built.  Our 
ride  was  enlivened  by  the  charms  of  English  pastoral 

life,  and  memories  of  Rugby  and  Harrow. 
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In  London  we  early  visited  the  National  Gallery, 
where  we  especially  enjoyed  the  paintings  of  Turner 
and  the  gifted  Wilkie,  whose  life  was  too  short  for  friend- 
ship, but  not  for  fame.  The  first  Sabbath  I  heard  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  morning  and  Newman 
Hall  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Hall  had  recently  returned  from 
America,  where  he  had  been  trying  to  allay  the  popular 
feeling  toward  England  resulting  from  her  course  during 
the  rebellion. 

A  few  days  later,  while  we  were  visiting  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Czarowitz  of 
Russia,  with  their  wives,  who  were  sisters,  came  in, 
apparently  on  a  social  stroll.  The  same  evening  we 
went  to  Drury  Lane  to  hear  Nielson  in  the  part  of  Juliet. 
She  was  then  in  the  height  ofoher  popularity  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  tickets.  I  also  visited  the  House 
of  Lords  at  a  dull  session.  The  Lord  Chancellor  sat  on 
the  woolsack,  in  black  gown,  but  the  peers  were  in  cit- 
izens' garb.  They  came  in  with  their  hats  off,  but 
put  them  on  as  soon  as  they  took  their  seats  and  kept 
them  on  except  when  they  spoke 

I  also  visited  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  right 
of  the  Speaker's  chair  sat  Gladstone,  the  leader  of  the 
Administration,  and  on  the  left  Disraeli,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  The  gallery  is  not  as  eligible  for  .seeing 
or  hearing  as  that  of  our  House  of  Representatives. 
Women  are  never  present  when  Parliament  is  in  ses- 
sion, though  there  is  a  small,  closely  screened  gallery 
back  of  the  reporters'  gallery  near  the  ceiling  where  a 
few  may  peep  through. 

One  day  I  was  favored  with  a  visit  to  the  trial  of 
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the  Tichbome  Claimant,  then  in  progress  before  the 
Queen's  Bench — the  highest  in  England — it  being  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  trials  of  modem  times.  In  this 
trial  a  man  by  the  name  of  Arthur  Orton,  from  Australia, 
claimed  to  be  Roger  Tichbome,  who  had  been  reported 
lost  at  sea  twenty  years  before,  which  claim,  if  true, 
entitled  him  to  the  title  and  large  landed  estate  of  Sir 
Edward  Tichbome,  deceased.  This  trial  lasted  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  days,  and  had  such  a  hold 
on  the  public  mind  that  about  two  thousand  people 
assembled  at  the  courtroom  door  each  morning  to  see 
the  "claimant"  enter. 

We  went  twice  to  hear  Spurgeon  at  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle.  When  we  got  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
Tabernacle  everybody  seemed  to  be  hurrying  in  that 
direction.  On  reaching  the  gate  we  saw  the  crowd 
rushing  in  at  twelve  or  fifteen  doors  in  front  and  on  the 
two  sides.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  got 
good  seats.  Soon  the  vast  space  was  all  filled  and  the 
sight  was  most  inspiring.  The  building  was  erected 
especially  for  Spurgeon  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  seated 
six  thousand  people.  The  vast  main  floor  was  encircled 
by  two  galleries.  From  the  lower  one  of  these  the  speak- 
ers' platform  circled  outward  about  twenty -five  feet. 
The  hymns  were  lined  and  sung  without  organ,  but 
very  effectively.  The  Scripture  lesson  was  accompanied 
by  a  running  comment  so  beautifully  blended  with  the 
text  that  at  times  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  one  from 
the  other;  at  other  times  the  allusions  were  more 
modem  and  sharply  put.  The  collection  was  received 
on  large    metallic    plates,   causing    much    noise  by   the 
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impact  of  the  abundant  gold  and  silver  aU  over  the 
house. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  came  to  his  seat  on  the  minute.  He 
was  a  stocky,  square-built  man,  with  short  neck,  large 
head,  and  earnest,  beaming  face.  He  spoke  largely 
extempore,  though  his  sermons  were  regularly  taken 
in  shorthand  and  sold  by  his  publishers,  literally  by 
tons.  He  was  clear  and  forcible  in  style  and  arrange- 
ment, and  had  a  vigorous  command  of  the  vernacular. 
His  sermons  were  models  in  the  way  of  exposition  and 
appeal  to  the  individual  conscience,  and  they  were 
illuminated  by  flashes  of  spontaneous  and  sometimes 
unconventional  humor. 

I  must  not  detain  the  reader  with  accounts  of  our  inter- 
esting visits  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower  of  London, 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  British  Museum,  Kensington 
Museum,  Windsor  Castle,  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, Kew  Gardens,  and  many  other  attractive  places. 

We  took  steamer  July  29  down  the  Thames  for  Ant- 
werp, the  commercial  metropolis  of  Belgium.  Our  day 
in  this  quaint  old  city  was  full  of  interest.  The  chief 
attractions  were  the  memories  and  paintings  of  Rubens 
and  his  pupil,  Van  Dyke.  Of  the  former  we  saw  in 
the  cathedral  his  two  greatest  productions,  "The  Descent 
from  the  Cross"  and  the  "Elevation  of  the  Cross." 
In  these  he  reached  the  climax  of  his  power.  Orders 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.  In  the  hundreds  of  his 
paintings  scattered  over  Europe  he  continued  to  dis- 
play his  richness  of  talent  and  vigor  of  conception. 
His  fine  creations,  by  rapid  work,  were  sometimes  coarse, 
but  always  powerful. 
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Van  Dyke  for  a  time  showed  the  influence  of  Rubens, 
but  after  a  careful  study  of  ItaHan  art  he  attained  his 
own  charming  style,  marked  by  a  deep,  pensive  senti- 
ment, and  a  subdued  and  refined  harmony  of  colors, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  active  passions  which  burst 
into  brilliant  colors  under  the  brush  of  Rubens.  The 
beauty  of  Van  Dyke's  work,  especially  in  portraits, 
not  only  gave  renown  to  his  native  city,  but  radiated 
a  delightful  charm  through  the  galleries  and  palaces 
of  Europe. 

The  next  day  we  spent  in  Brussels,  the  capital  and 
largest  and  finest  city  of  the  kingdom.  We  found  it 
a  city  of  fine  buildings,  taste,  and  culture,  having  many 
of  the  better  characteristics  of  Paris,  one-third  of  the 
people  speaking  the  French  language.  The  walls  which 
formerly  surrounded  it  have  been  converted  into  attrac- 
tive boulevards,  lined  with  double  rows  of  trees.  Pro- 
fessor Collin  and  I  spent  a  delightful  day  under  the 
leadership  of  our  wives  and  Sister  Maria,  who  took  us 
through  the  justly  celebrated  factories  of  lace,  embroidery, 
damask,  and  fine  linens.  We  then  reluctantly  left  by 
train  for  Cologne. 

The  entire  interest  of  many  people  in  Cologne  is  be- 
cause of  "cologne,"  a  million  and  a  half  bottles  of  this 
perfume  being  thence  exported  annually.  Our  interests 
were  in  other  directions.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
great  cathedral,  standing  majestically  sixty  feet  above 
the  Rhine,  probably  the  most  conspicuous  and  perfect 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world. 

We  were  first  impressed  with  its  great  size,  the  length 
being  510  feet,  breadth  231  feet,  height  of  roof  201  feet, 
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and  the  towers  515  feet.  The  chief  portal  is  96  feet 
high  and  31  wide.  One  of  the  bells,  made  of  French 
guns,  weighs  27  tons  and  requires  24  ringers  to  set  it 
in  motion. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  architect  is  unknown. 

The  history  of  this  great  structure  is  equally  remark- 
able. *The  foundation  stone  was  laid  with  great  ceremony 
in  the  year  1248.  Its  construction  was  continued  for 
six  hundred  and  thirty-two  years,  interrupted  by  wars, 
by  struggles  of  archbishops,  by  varying  enthusiasm,  and 
by  the  Reformation.  The  French  army  desecrated  it 
by  using  it  as  a  hay-magazine.  It  was  completed  in 
1880,  seven  years  after  we  saw  it,  and  dedicated  in 
the  presence  of  Emperor  William  I,  surrounded  by 
the  sovereign  princes  of  the  empire.  In  the  last  thirty- 
eight  years  of  its  construction,  over  $4,500,000  were 
expended  upon  it. 

The  great  structure  is  enlivened  without  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  buttresses,  turrets,  gargoyles,  etc.,  and  within 
by  a  rich  wealth  of  marble,  bronze,  carving,  and  stained 
glass,  displaying  the  highest  German  talent. 

We  decided  to  forego  the  further  attractions  of  Cologne 
for  those  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  Rhine,  which 
ranks  first  among  the  European  rivers  in  respect  to 
charming  scenery,  fascinating  traditions,  and  heroic 
history. 

We  first  took  a  short  excursion  to  the  town  of  Konigs- 
winter  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  far-famed  Drachen- 
fels,  the  most  renowned  of  the  Rhine  mountains.  Our 
ascent  was  made  charming  by  beautiful  villas,  vine- 
yards, and  transporting  views.     We  found  the  summit 
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crowned  by  the  old  Drachenfels  Castle,  once  the  fortress 
and  watchtower  of  the  robbers  of  the  Rhine.  Here  they 
could  espy  the  vessels  they  intended  to  pliinder,  and 
successfully  defend  themselves  against  a  hundred  times 
their  own  number.  For  the  splendid  view  from  the 
summit  I  quote  part  of  Byron's  description  in  "Childe 
Harold": 

The  castle  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine: 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 

Whose  fair  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strewd  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

As  the  finest  Rhenish  scenery  lies  between  Cologne 
and  Mayence,  we  traversed  that  part  of  the  river  by 
steamer  in  order  to  see  at  the  best  advantage.  We 
were  charmed  the  whole  distance  by  a  succession  of 
picturesque  scenery,  renowned  castles,  and  modem  rural 
thrift,  such  as  are  combined  nowhere  else  in  Europe. 
One  of  my  sweetest  treasures  of  memory  is  the  lovely 
picture  of  that  enchanted  region,  with  its  noble  river 
flowing  alternately  between  beautiful  mountains  and 
peaceful  vales,  castled  crags  and  vineclad  hills,  set  here 
and  there  with  charming  villas  and  busy  towns.  Hal- 
lowed is  the  memory  of  our  blended  joy,  as  we  sat  on 
the  deck  of  that  steamer  forty  years  ago,  in  our  beloved 
circle  of  five,  of  whom  three  have  already  gone  to  the 
far  more  beautiful  climes  beyond. 

We    next    visited    Frankfort-on-the-Main,    a    city    at 
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once  ancient  and  modem.  In  some  parts  the  streets 
are  narrow,  with  high-gabled,  projecting  houses;  in 
others  they  are  broad  and  Hned  with  beautiful  mansions. 
We  rambled  through  streets  redolent  with  the  memories 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  from  Charlemagne, 
the  early  King  of  the  Franks,  to  the  Rothschilds,  the 
latter  kings  of  finance.  Here  also  we  found  grouped 
the  rich  memories  and  beautiful  monuments  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Gutenberg. 

We  visited  the  Romer,  or  Town  Hall,  a  remarkable 
aggregation  of  sixteen  or  more  ancient  and  modem 
buildings,  and  saw  its  celebrated  banqueting  hall,  where 
for  ages  have  been  held  the  festivities  connected  with 
the  election  of  emperors,  at  which  kings  and  princes 
served  them  at  the  table.  Around  this  hall  we  observed 
the  portraits  of  all  the  forty-six  emperors  of  Germany. 
Amid  these  surroundings,  only  two  years  before  our 
visit,  Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  signed  the  peace  which 
so  greatly  humiliated  France 

The  most  beautiful  thing  we  saw  in  Frankfort  was 
Dannecker's  statue  of  Ariadne  reclining  on  a  tiger.  This 
by  many  is  considered  the  finest  specimen  of  modem 
sculpture.  In  the  perception  and  expression  of  the 
delicate  and  beautiful  in  the  female  form  this  artist 
excelled  even  his  friend,  Canova.  For  me  the  dual 
climax  in  fine  arts  was  reached  in  sculpture  by  this 
beautiful  creation,  and  in  painting  by  the  Sistine  Madonna 
in  Dresden.  The  effect  of  each  is  heightened  by  occupy- 
ing a  room  alone  and  by  favorable  surroundings. 

We  next  visited  Heidelberg,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar.     Like  Carlsbad  in  Austria, 
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it  has  only  one  principal  street,  which  is  three  miles 
long.  The  town  is  overhung  by  well-wooded  hills,  while 
the  rising  land  across  the  river  is  clothed  by  rich  vine- 
yards as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Heidelberg,  as  is  well 
known,  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  environment,  its  castle, 
its  university,  and  its  checkered  history,  having  been 
pillaged  three  times,  bombarded  five  times,  and  twice 
laid  in  ashes. 

In  our  short  visit  interest  centered  in  the  immense 
castle,  standing  picturesquely  on  a  spur  high  above 
the  town.  It  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  greatly 
enlarged  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  and  has  remained 
a  ruin  since  the  seventeenth.  Though  now  in  ruins, 
yet  its  magnificent  size,  its  beautiful  situation,  and  its 
extraordinary  history,  render  it  by  far  the  most  note- 
worthy castle  in  Germany.  Aside  from  the  outer  works, 
the  castle  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square  with 
round  towers  at  the  angles,  the  principal  buildings 
being  grouped  around  a  central  courtyard,  which  is 
enlivened  by  a  central  fountain,  an  attractive  gateway, 
and  a  beautiful  octagonal  bell-tower.  It  was  used  not 
only  as  a  fortress,  but  was  the  palace  of  the  electors 
Palatine  for  nearly  five  centuries.  The  splendid  views 
from  its  terraces  added  greatly  to  the  pleasures  of  our 
visit.  In  one  of  the  large  cellars  we  were  shown  the 
celebrated  Heidelberg  tun — an  immense  hooped  cask, 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  high,  capable 
of  holding  forty -nine  thousand  gallons  of  wine,  or  eight 
hundred  hogsheads. 

After  coming  down  from  the  castle,  as  we  passed  through 
the  market  place,  our  attention  was  called  to  an  extraor- 
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dinary  situation  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  erected 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1705  a  partition  was  erected 
across  the  middle  of  this  church,  dividing  it  into  two 
audience  rooms,  one  for  Catholic  and  the  other  for 
Protestant  worship.  Since  that  time  there  has  existed 
the  remarkable  spectacle  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
services  being  conducted  often  simultaneously  under  the 
same  roof.  And  what,  if  possible,  is  still  more  surprising 
is  that  this  union  seems  incapable  of  dissolution.  When 
the  elector  Charles  Philip  tried  to  deprive  the  Protestants 
of  their  half  the  citizens  raised  such  a  storm  that  he 
was  compelled  to  remove  his  court  to  Mannheim. 

The  university  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  chief  Re- 
formed seat  of  learning  in  Germany,  though  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  devastations  of  war.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit  we  saw  and  heard  much  in  regard  to  the 
hold  that  dueling  had  upon  the  student  life  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  seemed  to  be  quite  as  popular  as  athletics 
is  to-day,  with  much  less  to  justify  it.  Scars  and  de- 
formities thus  won  were  highly  prized  from  Bismarck 
down.  The  contests  were  indulged  in  chiefly  by  the 
picked  representatives  of  the  clubs.  Though  the  results 
were  often  serious,  and  even  fatal,  yet  the  students  and 
many  others  look  upon  them  in  the  light  of  justifiable 
sports,  in  which  the  overplus  of  animal  spirits  found 
outlet.  Much  controversy  has  raged  in  Germany  around 
the  question  of  student  duels,  in  which  they  fight  with 
fine,  pointed  rapiers,  having  sharpened  blades,  as  to 
whether  they  fall  under  the  head  of  unlawful  dueling. 
And  I  am  informed  that,  despite  the  precautions  taken 
in  the  way  of  bandaging  the  vital  parts  of  the  body 
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which  a  thrust  or  cut  would  reach,  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  a  fatal  issue,  the  supreme  court  of  the  empire  has 
decided  that  these  contests  fall  under  the  head  of  duels, 
and  as  such  are  punishable. 

Mr.  White,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  later  told 
me  in  Dresden  that  at  Leipzig  University  dueling  is 
strictly  against  the  rules  of  the  institution,  nevertheless, 
it  goes  on  all  the  time,  and  everybody  knows  it.  He 
also  said  that  the  duelists  changed  the  places  of  fighting 
frequently.  In  one  lecture  room  he  counted  over  thirty 
students  with  unhealed  wounds  on  their  faces. 

After  a  brief  stop  at  Carlsruhe  we  spent  Saturday 
and  Sabbath,  August  9  and  10,  at  Baden-Baden,  the 
most  beautiful  watering  place  in  Germany.  It  nestles 
in  a  delightful  valley  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Forest.  These  saline  hot 
springs  were  a  popular  resort  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  in  later  years  they  have  attracted  an- 
nually from  seventy  thousand  to  eighty  thousand 
idlers,  pleasure-seekers,  and  invalids,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Though  the  town  is  thus  thronged  with  people, 
in  a  few  minutes'  walk  one  may  enjoy  the  solitude  of 
the  darkest  woods  and  the  deepest  .glens. 

On  the  hillside  above  the  town  stands  the  palace  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  in  which  his  ancestors  have  lived 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  an  older  palace  higher  up 
having  been  occupied  by  the  generations  preceding.  The 
first  afternoon  we  all  visited  these  palaces  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  fine  views.  The  newer  one  was  remarkable 
for  its  curious  subterranean  vaults  and  mysterious  dun- 
geons that  were  shown  by  the  castellan. 
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The  evening  was  spent  at  the  great  rendezvous,  the 
Conversationshaus,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  splen- 
did estabHshment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Even  the 
small  Chinese  pagoda  in  front  cost  seventy  thousand 
francs.  The  elegant  building  has  in  front  a  fine  Corin- 
thian portico  of  eight  columns,  and  is  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  long.  The  interior  was  gorgeously 
fitted  up  by  Parisian  artists.  Within  the  colonnade  is 
the  Grand  Salon,  where  the  band  concerts  are  held. 
Adjacent  to  this  immense  assembly  room,  on  the  right 
and  left,  are  numerous  large  salons  and  apartments, 
fitted  up  in  a  gorgeous  manner  to  represent  different 
nationalities  and  styles  of  art;  and  at  the  end  are  lo- 
cated a  theater  and  splendid  ballrooms.  While  we  all 
enjoyed  the  music  and  displays,  we  discarded  the  plays 
and  the  alluring  games. 

The  price  of  almost  everything  in  Baden-Baden  was 
fixed  by  government — even  the  washerwomen's  charges; 
and  hence  there  was  little  need  of  making  bargains, 
and  less  swindling  than  we  found  in  many  other  places 
in  Europe. 

We  spent  a  few  hours  in  Strasburg  on  our  way  to 
Basel,  and  had  time  to  see  something  of  its  great  and 
renowned  astronomical  clock,  representing  our  plane- 
tary system.  It  was  invented  over  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  has  been  reconstructed  several  times, 
the  last  time  in  1838-42.  The  exterior  attracts  spec- 
tators at  all  hours,  and  especially  at  noon,  when  all 
the  images,  puppets,  etc.,  are  set  in  motion.  As  we 
witnessed  the  noonday  performance  but  once,  I  will 
not  attempt   to  give  an   adequate  description,  which  if 
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I  were  able  to  do  so,  would  require  a  long  chapter, 
but  will  attempt  to  convey  a  slight  idea  by  the  following 
brief  quotation: 

"On  the  first  gallery  an  angel  strikes  the  quarters 
on  a  bell  in  his  hand;  while  a  genius  at  his  side  reverses 
his  sandglass  every  hour.  Higher  up,  around  a  skeleton 
which  strikes  the  hoiurs,  are  grouped  figures  represent- 
ing boyhood,  youth,  manhood  and  old  age  (the  four 
quarters  of  the  hour).  Under  the  first  gallery  the  sym- 
bolic deity  of  each  day  steps  out  of  a  niche — Apollo  on 
Sunday,  Diana  on  Monday,  and  so  on.  In  the  highest 
niche  at  noon  the  twelve  apostles  move  around  a  figure 
of  the  Saviour.  On  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  side- 
tower,  which  contains  the  weights,  is  perched  a  cock 
which  flaps  its  wings,  stretches  its  neck,  and  crows, 
awakening  the  echoes  of  the  remotest  nooks  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  mechanism  also  sets  in  motion  a  complete 
planetarium,  behind  which  is  a  perpetual  calendar. 
The  most  wonderful  feature  of  this  piece  of  mechanism 
is  that  it  is  calculated  to  regulate  itself  and  adapt  its 
motions  to  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  for  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  years." 

In  passing  Schaffhausen,  we  stopped  to  see  the  famous 
falls  of  the  Rhine.  This  great  stream  of  water  here 
breaks  over  rocks  in  a  fall  of  eighty  feet  with  a  thunder- 
ing noise  and  clouds  of  spray,  making  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle, though  not  equal  to  Niagara. 

At  the  old  town  of  Constance,  where  the  Rhine  passes 
through  Lake  Constance,  we  saw  the  cathedral  in  which 
the  great  council  was  held  in  141 5,  consisting  of  the 
emperor,  pope,  princes,   cardinals,   archbishops,  bishops. 
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and  lesser  officials  to  the  number  of  about  five  thousand. 
Among  the  many  things  which  they  did  was  the  con- 
demnation of  Jerome  of  Prague  and  the  pure-hearted 
Huss  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  I  took  a  short  walk 
alone  outside  the  city,  that  I  might  quicken  my  memory 
and  inspire  my  soul,  at  the  site  where  the  spirit  of  the 
heroic  Huss  took  its  flight  from  his  burning  body  while 
a  song  of  victory  was  on  his  lips. 

We  here  ascended  from  the  Lake,  through  peaceful 
vineyards  and  wooded  declivities,  pastures,  and  orchards, 
with  here  and  there  an  old  castle,  to  Heiden,  a  favorite 
watering  place  of  Svv^itzerland  high  above  the  lake. 
Here  we  spent  a  week  very  pleasantly  with  an  old  Ohio 
friend,  Professor  William  H.  Young,  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Carlsruhe,  Germany,  who  with  his  wife  stopped 
at  the  same  pension.  One  of  the  incidents  of  our  stay 
was  a  picnic  some  distance  away  gotten  up  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  our  honor,  which  we  all  attended.  When  we 
asked  for  our  bills,  at  our  departure,  we  were  a  little 
surprised  to  find  all  the  expenses  of  our  honorary  picnic 
charged  up  in  our  bills. 

On  August  21  we  reached  Zurich,  the  literary  capital 
of  Protestant  Switzerland.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
here  the  Reformation  was  first  preached,  in  15 19.  We 
paid  our  respects  to  the  cathedral,  eight  centuries  old, 
where  Zwingli  as  pastor  and  canon  denounced  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  enforced  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  which  still  actuate  the  citizens  of  this 
favored  region.  Zwingli  was  later  forced  into  actual 
war  and  fell  in  battle.  We  saw  in  the  arsenal  his  battle- ax, 
and  the  bow  which  William  Tell  was  reputed  to  have 
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used  when,  according  to  the  legend,  he  shot  the  apple 
from  his  son's  head  to  save  his  own  life. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  We  went  at  once  to  see  the 
chief  attraction  for  all  visitors,  the  famous  Lion  of  Lu- 
cerne. This  is  a  colossal  figure  of  a  dying  lion,  twenty 
feet  long,  carved  in  the  solid  living  rock,  after  a  model 
by  Thorwaldsen,  in  honor  of  the  Swiss  guard  that  was 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  Parisian  mob  at  the  Tuileries  in  1792. 
The  lion  holds  in  his  paws  the  French  fleur-de-lis,  which 
he  endeavors  to  protect  with  his  last  breath,  his  life- 
blood  oozing  from  a  wound  made  by  a  spear  which 
still  remains  in  his  side. 

We  went  by  steamer  to  Fluelen,  then  by  carriage 
through  Altorf,  the  scene  of  the  legendary  exploits  of 
the  intrepid  archer  William  Tell,  who  liberated  Switzer- 
land from  the  yoke  of  Austria,  and  thence  up  the  valley 
to  Andermatt  for  the  night,  where  our  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  clatter  of  the  heavy  wooden  shoes  of  the 
peasants  on  the  stone  pavement  under  our  windows. 

The  next  day  we  took  a  rugged  journey  on  foot  over 
Furka  Pass,  and  down  difficult,  zigzag  paths,  with  fine 
moimtain  views  by  the  way  and  the  attractions  of  the 
great  Rhone  glacier  ahead.  When  we  reached  the  Glacier 
Hotel,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  we  learned  that  there  were  no  guides  avail- 
able, all  having  gone  with  parties  ahead  of  us.  As  we 
desired  to  visit  the  glacier  at  once,  we  decided  to  go 
without  guide,  having  armed  ourselves  with  regular 
Alpine  pikes.  As  we  passed  the  lower  end  of  this  creeping 
monster  of  ice  we  observed  a  rushing  torrent  of  water 
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proceeding  from  a  cavern  beneath  its  great  snout,  which 
was  the  real  head  of  the  Rhone  River,  five  thousand  and 
nine  feet  above  the  sea.  As  we  walked  along  the  side 
of  this  great  mass  of  ice  we  came  to  a  beautiful  artificial 
grotto,  tunneled  far  within  the  solid  mass.  In  this 
crystal  cavern  we  were  charmed  by  the  display  of  opales- 
cent colors  in  the  ice  roof  and  surrounding  walls.  On 
emerging  from  the  cavern  we  started  to  cross  the  glacier, 
seeing  parties  with  guides  far  ahead  of  us.  Our  path 
led  us  to  a  narrow  ridge  of  ice  not  more  than  two  feet 
wide  with  a  crevasse  on  either  side  many  fathoms  deep. 
I  was  in  the  lead.  Dr.  Collin  next,  and  the  three  ladies 
followed  him.  After  proceeding  several  rods  on  this 
narrow,  treacherous  path  of  ice  I  became  so  alarmed 
for  myself,  and  especially  for  the  women  following, 
lest  we  fall  to  sudden  death,  that  I  became  panic-stricken, 
unable  to  advance  or  retreat.  We  all  turned  back,  I 
being  supported  by  Dr.  Collin. 

Our  tour  next  led  us  over  the  Grimsel  Pass,  and  down 
by  River  Aar,  where  we  saw  many  interesting  slabs 
of  rock  that  had  been  worn  and  striated  by  glacier  friction. 
It  was  here  that  Professor  Agassiz  camped  in  1840  and 
for  several  years  afterward  in  order  to  make  a  systematic 
observation  on  glaciers  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
facts  and  causes  of  glacier  phenonema. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Little  Scheidegg,  where  we  spent 
a  week  in  rest  and  less  strenuous  sight-seeing.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  eligible  points  to  see  and  enjoy 
the  Jungfrau,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  and  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  outline 
and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its  everlasting  snow,  one 
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of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Switzerland.  Its 
summit,  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  high,  had  been  reached  only  half  a  dozen  times, 
including  once  by  Agassiz.  The  pleasure  of  our  stay 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  at  our  pension 
of  Sir  Henry  W.  Acland  and  wife,  of  Oxford,  England. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  agreeable  man. 
We  arose  early  of  mornings  to  see  the  sun  rise  over 
the  dazzling  peak  of  Jungfrau,  and  had  many  pleasant 
excursions  together,  in  one  of  which  we  saw  an  immense 
avalanche  rush  down  the  side  of  the  m.ountain,  with  a 
great  roar  and  cloud  of  shining  crystals.  Later  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  in  his  home  in  Oxford. 

Lauterbnmnen  ("nothing  but  fountains"),  where  we 
next  stopped,  derives  its  name  from  the  numerous  streams 
that  descend  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Of 
these  Staubbach  is  best  known.  It  descends  from  a 
jutting  rock  in  a  leap  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
most  of  it  being  converted  into  spray  before  it  reaches 
the  ground.  As  we  saw  it  in  the  morning  sunlight, 
wafted  to  and  fro  by  the  breeze,  it  resembled  a  silvery  veil. 

At  Interlaken  we  took  steamer  for  Brienz,  which  is 
the  center  of  the  Oberland  wood-carving  district,  in 
which  six  hundred  persons  are  employed.  I  bought  a 
clock  of  handsome  design,  which  has  given  pleasure 
in  our  home  for  over  forty  years.  On  our  return  we 
stopped  to  see  the  celebrated  Giessbach  Falls,  which 
are  formed  by  the  falling  of  this  considerable  stream 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  making  seven  cascades  as 
it  descends  from  rock  to  rock  on  its  way  to  Lake  Brienz. 
The  daylight  view  of  the  entire  series  of  cascades  from 
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the  terrace  in  front  of  the  hotel  was  very  beautiful, 
and  the  evening  illumination  by  Bengal  lights  made 
one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  that  we  ever  saw. 

On  our  return  to  Interlaken  we  decided  to  take  steamer 
next  morning  for  Thun  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  where 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Collin  were  to  leave  us  in  order  to  reach 
home  for  the  opening  of  the  college  year.  All  felt  that 
it  was  fortunate  that  we  were  to  spend  the  last  day  of 
our  pleasant  sojourn  together  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer, 
viewing  the  picturesque  scenery  surrounding  Lake  Thun. 
The  next  day  we  found  the  views  on  the  lake  even  more 
magnificent  than  we  had  expected.  In  the  distance 
on  either  side  was  a  succession  of  shining,  snow-clad 
peaks  of  the  highest  Alps ;  a  little  nearer  was  a  panorama 
of  lower  mountains  of  great  variety  and  beauty;  and 
along  the  nearby  shores  was  a  varying  scene  of  pastures, 
gardens,  and  wooded  hills  and  glens,  with  numerous 
nestling  chateaus  and  villas  and  an  occasional  old  castle. 
During  the  entire  ride  our  boat  seemed  to  be  the  center 
of  a  vast  natural  amphitheater  of  beauty.  After  landing 
at  Thun  the  Collins  bade  us  adieu  for  their  homeward 
journey,  and  we  who  were  left  took  train  for  Geneva. 

On  the  way  we  stopped  off  for  a  half  day  at  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Freiburg,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
River  Sarine,  over  which  is  a  lofty  suspension  bridge 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  the  water. 
After  crossing  the  bridge  we  visited  the  cathedral,  to 
hear  the  famous  organ  having  seventy-four  stops  and 
seventy-eight  hundred  pipes.  We  heard  for  an  hour 
the  grand,  transporting  music  of  that  great  organ,  which 
almost  made  the  great  cathedral  quiver. 
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Though  Geneva  had  much  to  interest  in  the  way  of 
eligible  site  and  thriving  industries,  yet  its  chief  attrac- 
tion for  us  for  a  stay  of  six  weeks  was  its  genial  climate, 
its  rich  political,  religious,  and  scientific  history,  and 
its  great  men  of  the  past  and  the  present.  Geneva 
is  older  than  the  Christian  era,  and  has  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  European  civilization.  Among  the 
leaders  in  this  intellectual  center  have  been  Calvin, 
Rousseau,  Necker,  D'Aubigny,  Huber,  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  Pere  Hyacinthe.  This  last  named  eloquent  reformer 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  was  the  most 
influential  man  in  Geneva.  As  I  saw  much  of  him  and 
his  charming  American  wife  in  their  home  and  else- 
where, and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  outcome  of 
his  work  and  heard  him  speak  many  times,  I  think  the 
reader  will  be  favored  if  I  limit  my  recollections  of  Geneva 
to  this  beautiful  and  unique  character. 

Pere  Hyacinthe  was  French  in  birth  and  education 
and  Catholic  in  religion.  As  a  preacher  he  held  first 
rank  in  the  Madeleine  and  Notre  Dame.  But  his  bold 
attacks  on  the  abuses  of  the  papacy,  and  his  break  with 
celibacy,  finally  led  to  his  exclusion  from  the  pulpits 
of  Paris  by  the  pope. 

As  a  progressive  Catholic  he  naturally  sought  a  more 
liberal  clime.  This  he  found  in  Switzerland.  Geneva, 
with  its  pure  air  and  its  intelligent  citizens,  its  inspiring 
scenery  and  no  less  inspiring  history,  had  long  been  the 
well-chosen  home  of  patriots  and  reformers.  The  twin 
sisters,  Protestantism  and  Republicanism,  here  live  in 
perpetual  peace,  and  from  time  immemorial  have  given 
a  right   queenly   reception   to   all   Vv^orthy   political   and 
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religious  exiles.  Being  a  Frenchman  in  language  and 
tastes,  and  coveting  the  broadest  liberty  of  speech  and 
a  central  position  from  which  to  influence  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  he  naturaUy  accepted  the  Geneva  call, 
which  was  made  by  the  people  and  the  authorities  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic. 

He  had  come  to  Geneva  early  that  year,  the  author- 
ities having  put  at  his  disposal  their  great  Hall  of  the 
Reformation,  which  had  been  erected  in  memory  of 
John  Calvin.  Here  Father  Hyacinthe  in  seven  pre- 
liminary lectures  eloquently  set  forth  his  position  and 
purposes.  While  the  hall  accommodated  only  thirty-five 
himdred  persons,  I  was  credibly  informed  that  there 
were  forty  thousand  applications  for  tickets  for  some 
of  these  lectures. 

After  the  completion  of  these  lectures,  which  was  a  few 
months  previous  to  our  coming  to  Geneva,  the  city  gov- 
ernment temporarily  put  at  his  disposal  for  Sunday  serv- 
ices the  vacated  library  of  Calvin's  old  college.  During 
our  stay  in  Geneva  the  devout  and  gifted  preacher  kept 
it  overflowing  with  eager  listeners.  Behold  what  a  change 
time  hath  wrought!  Sisters  of  Charity  occupy  Calvin's 
old  residence,  Rationalists  are  tolerated  in  his  great  cathe- 
dral, and  Pere  Hyacinthe  says  mass  in  the  library  of  his 
old  college.  This  hall  is  the  connecting  link  of  reforms 
and  reformers  of  very  different  type. 

I  have  never  seen  an  audience  more  varied  in  nation- 
ality and  faith.  It  seemed  as  if  Ultra-Romanists  and 
Greeks,  German  Rationalists  and  French  infidels.  Old 
Catholics  and  Protestants  came  together  in  this  crossing 
place  of  European  highways. 
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This  fervent  and  eloquent  man  admirably  occupied 
this  center  of  power.  Consecrated  error  was  unmasked, 
Rationalism  was  defeated  on  its  chosen  field,  the  mar- 
riage relation  was  vindicated,  intemperance  and  Sabbath 
desecration  were  diminished,  and  true  Christians  among 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  brought  closer  together. 
While  he  had  great  beauty  and  sweetness  of  character, 
he  was  a  man  of  action.  He  readily  grasped  a  subject 
in  its  strong  points,  and  having  infused  it  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  own  great  soul,  he  lifted  the  people 
upward  to  the  same  conception  and  the  same  enthu- 
siasm by  his  matchless  eloquence.  Though  he  w"as  as 
modest  as  a  child  and  as  retiring  as  a  monk,  yet  by  his 
boldness  of  thought  and  powers  of  utterance  he  was 
the  best  leader  in  Europe  for  aggressive  work.  He 
and  his  German  colaborers,  led  by  the  great  Dr.  Dol- 
linger,  aimed  at  the  same  results,  though  by  different 
methods.  With  them  consolidation  must  precede  re- 
form, with  him  reform  prepared  the  way  for  consolida- 
tion. He  saw  what  ought  to  be  done  and  personally 
made  the  advance,  while  they  waited  for  debate  and 
regularly  constituted  organs.  As  the  two  methods  aim 
at  the  same  results,  it  is  advisable  that  they  cooperate 
till  every  evil  practice  and  every  false  dogma  is  discarded. 
These  two  classes  of  leadership  supplement  each  other 
in  this  reform,  much  as  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  did  in  theirs. 

The  last  Sabbath  of  September  was  the  "Fete  of  the 
Jeune  Federal,"  the  great  national  fast  of  the  Swiss. 
On  this  day  they  commemorate  their  civil  and  religious 
triumphs,  and  it  is  the  only  day  of  the  year  on  which 
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all  forms  of  labor  are  suspended,  and  all  places  of 
business  are  closed  throughout  the  entire  republic.  As 
we  desired  to  hear  Pere  Hyacinthe  on  this  national 
occasion,  we  had  to  start  at  the  early  hour  of  8  o'clock 
A.  M.,  to  secure  seats.  After  a  labyrinthine  journey 
through  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  in  the  old  part 
of  the  city,  we  landed  at  Calvin's  three-hundred-year- 
old  college.  Here  and  in  the  cathedral  near  by  the 
great  reformer  used  to  rule  with  a  power  so  absolute, 
that  he  was  called  the  "pope  of  the  Rome  of  Protestant- 
ism." We  ascended  an  outside  stairway  of  deeply  worn 
steps  to  the  old  library  hall  on  the  second  story.  This 
room  seats  possibly  a  thousand  persons,  and  is  severely 
plain.  It  is  without  paint,  the  seats  are  destitute  of 
backs,  the  floor  is  unevenly  worn,  the  windows  gloomily 
curtained,  the  low  ceiling  of  primitive  joists  and  boards 
resting  upon  huge  timbers,  supported  by  posts;  and  the 
deep  empty  shelves  around  the  walls  are  suggestive 
of  empty  tombs.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  small 
improvised  altar  with  six  candles  and  a  small  crucifix 
overhung  by  a  painting  of  the  Saviour's  head  crowned 
with  thorns.  This  is  the  temporary  church  of  the  elo- 
quent preacher  who  lately  occupied  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris.  Such  is  the  reward  of  the  reformer!  The  transi- 
tion from  the  rich  gold  and  marble  of  the  French 
cathedral  to  this  dingy  hall  might  have  quenched  a 
shallow  soul,  but  it  displays  a  great  one.  Every  seat 
in  the  hall  was  soon  filled,  and  every  foot  of  standing 
room  occupied.  The  Genevese  of  all  grades  were  out, 
from  the  common  laborer  to  the  old  aristocracy  and 
the  officials  of  the  city  and  state. 
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At  nine  o'clock  Pere  Hyacinthe,  in  priestly  robes, 
walked  up  the  aisle,  followed  by  several  assisting  priests. 
After  administering  the  Eucharist,  a  most  impressive 
discourse  was  delivered,  of  which,  if  space  allowed  and 
I  were  able  to  do  him  justice,  I  would  like  to  give  the 
sketch  that  still  lingers  in  my  memory.  In  stature  he 
resembled  the  first  Napoleon;  his  head  and  face  had 
a  strange  blending  of  Luther  and  Beecher.  He  was 
graceful  and  dignified  in  manner.  In  speech  he  was 
ready  and  articulated  so  distinctly  that  he  was  easily 
understood  even  by  those  who  were  not  well  skilled  in 
French.  As  he  rose  with  his  theme,  the  fervor  of  his 
great  soul  breathed  out  in  impassioned  speech,  telling 
gestures,  and  radiant  features.  At  times  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  audience  were  lifted  to  their  feet  by  his  power, 
and  at  times  every  eye  was  suffused  with  tears. 

By  way  of  contrast  with  the  above  pleasant  memories, 
a  friend  took  me  one  day  in  a  short  drive  from  Geneva, 
to  Femey,  where  the  gifted  but  notorious  Voltaire  spent 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  The  chateau  which 
he  built  still  shelters  a  few  relics  of  his  brilliant  but 
disreputable  career. 

The  most  pleasant  excursion  we  took  out  of  Geneva 
was  the  one  to  Chamouni  and  Mont  Blanc,  where  we 
delightfully  spent  several  days.  Besides  doing  other 
things,  we  ascended  Montanvert  for  its  fine  views  of 
the  vast  "sea  of  ice"  which  fills  the  highest  basins  of  the 
Mont  Blanc  chain.  From  here  we  crossed  the  Mer  de 
Glace  and  then  made  a  giddy  descent  by  a  narrow  path 
hewn  in  the  rock-faced  cliff,  and  flanked  with  iron  pro- 
tecting rods  attached  to  the  rocks. 
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We  then  went  over  to  Martigny  on  the  Rhone,  and 
after  an  exploration  of  the  weird  "Gorges  du  Trient," 
we  passed  on  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  so  renowned  for 
beauty,  history,  and  song.  Nothing  could  be  more 
picturesque  than  Chillon,  on  an  isolated  rock  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  deep  water,  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Geneva. 
We  here  lingered,  mused,  and  admired,  as  thousands 
before  us  have  done.  We  viewed  the  castle  without 
and  within,  shuddered  in  the  dungeon  where  Bonivard 
was  cruelly  chained  for  six  long  years,  and  recalled  anew 
Byron's  "Prisoner  of  Chillon."  And  after  spending  a 
few  hours  within  the  charming  environs  of  Vevay  and 
Lausanne  we  again  reached  Geneva. 

Our  next  objective  point  was  Vienna  by  way  of  northern 
Italy.  We  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  eight-mile  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  completed  two  years  before.  The  Italian 
side  was  first  marked  by  many  shorter  tunnels,  then  by 
beautiful  chestnut  forests,  and  fine  near  and  distant 
views  of  sunny  Italy. 

After  a  short  stay  in  the  present  day  city  of  Turin 
we  hastened  on  to  pay  our  respects  to  two  world- 
renowned  works  of  art  in  Milan.  The  first  of  these  was 
its  great  white-marble  cathedral.  This  sublime  creation 
of  art  at  once  astonished  and  enchanted  us.  It  happily 
combines  massiveness  and  exquisite  finish  within  and 
without.  Its  length  is  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet, 
width,  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  height  to  top  of 
statue,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four.  The  nave  is  sup- 
ported by  fifty-two  columns  eight  and  one  half  feet  in 
diameter,  while  those  supporting  the  dome  are  ten  feet 
in  diameter.     The  interior  is  very  imposing:  its  clustered 
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pillars,  its  lofty  arches,  the  luster  of  its  walls,  and  its 
seven  hundred  niches  filled  with  marble  figures,  make 
it  remarkable  even  in  Italy.  We  all  ascended  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  steps  to  the  marble  roof.  Here  we 
found  a  forest  of  ninety-eight  Gothic  turrets  decorated 
with  exquisite  carving.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
is  adorned  with  over  two  thousand  marble  statues.  The 
view  from  the  roof  is  one  of  the  widest  and  loveliest 
in  Italy,  and  the  time  for  our  view  was  most  happy, 
being  at  sunset  when  the  ItaUan  sky  puts  on  its  richest 
colors. 

After  supper  we  took  a  stroU  through  the  recently 
erected  Victor  Emanuel  Gallery  or  Arcade.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  long, 
forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  eighty-five  feet  high,  with 
cupola  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  high.  This 
beautiful  gallery  contains  about  one  hundred  brilliant 
shops,  and  it  is  almost  always  thronged  with  people. 
The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  old  Dominican  Con- 
vent and  saw  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  great  work  the  "Last  Supper,"  on  which  the 
artist  labored  sixteen  years.  It  has  had  a  precarious 
existence,  having  suffered  from  dampness,  then  from 
the  monks  cutting  a  door  through  the  wall,  thereby 
cutting  off  a  foot  of  the  principal  figure;  and  it  was  still 
more  desecrated  when  Napoleon  had  possession  of  Milan, 
and  his  army  used  this  room  as  a  stable.  Still  the  picture 
lives,  one  of  the  greatest  paintings  in  the  world. 

Our  train  from  Milan,  after  leaving  the  mainland 
and  crossing  several  miles  of  water,  landed  us  in  Venice. 
This  old  "Queen  of  the  Adriatic"  is  nestled  on  a  cluster 
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of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  islets  in  a  lagoon  of  the 
Adriatic.  These  islands  were  first  permanently  settled 
in  the  fifth  century  by  fugitives  driven  from  the  main- 
land by  the  Northern  hordes  under  Attila.  By  enter- 
prise and  commerce  Venice  had  become  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  city  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Rome.  The  fact  that  this  beau- 
tiful city  of  marble  palaces  seems  to  rise  vision-like 
from  the  fluctuating  waves  of  the  sea  is  enough  to  render 
it  fascinating,  if  not  enchanting. 

Our  train  landed  us  at  the  west  end  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  by  a  serpentine  course  unequally  divides 
the  city,  and  is  the  main  thoroughfare  for  traffic  and 
pleasure.  As  there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  Venice, 
we  took  as  the  omnibus  to  our  hotel  a  gondola,  which 
glided  rapidly  and  pleasantly.  This  is  a  long,  narrow 
boat,  painted  black,  according  to  an  ancient  law.  Each 
has  in  the  center  a  cabin  nicely  fitted  up  with  glass 
windows,  blinds,  and  cushions. 

The  Grand  Canal  varies  in  width  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  is  intersected  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  smaller  canals  over  which 
there  are  three  hundred  and  six  bridges.  These  are 
the  water-streets  of  Venice  and  the  gondola  is  the  cab. 
Access  can  also  be  had  to  all  parts  of  the  city  by  narrow 
lanes  which  cross  the  canals  by  footbridges.  These 
streets  on  land  are  only  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  are 
hence  too  narrow  for  horses  or  any  kind  of  vehicles. 
There  are  only  three  bridges  over  the  Grand  Canal, 
two  of  iron,  and  one  the  Rialto  of  stone.  This  famous 
bridge  crosses  the  canal  at  the  most  central  point.     It 
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consists  of  a  single  arch  of  ninety  feet  span,  and  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  two  rows  of  shops  into  three  passages, 
the  middle  and  widest  of  which  is  twenty-two  feet  in 
width.  The  Rial  to  is  disappointing  in  appearance,  and 
to  my  mind  does  not  merit  the  fame  that  it  has  attained. 
All  the  buildings  of  the  city  are  constructed  on  piles. 
Most  of  the  houses  face  a  canal  on  one  side  and  a  very 
narrow  street  on  the  other.  By  these  narrow  passage- 
ways and  the  bridges  land  communication  is  kept  up, 
but  most  of  the  business  and  recreation  of  the  city 
are  carried  on  through  the  canals,  which  form  the  main 
highways  and  interpenetrate  every  alley  of  the  floating 
city. 

The  Grand  Canal  is  faced  on  both  sides  with  splendid 
palaces  and  churches.  The  chief  open  spaces  of  the 
city  and  the  center  of  attraction  are  the  Piazzo  San 
Marco — an  oblong  area  of  about  six  hundred  feet  by 
three  hundred,  and  the  adjacent  Piazzotto,  which  forms 
the  state  entrance  from  the  sea.  These  two  open  spaces 
are  surrounded  by  splendid  buildings  of  picturesque 
architecture.  The  Piazzo  is  frequented  daily  at  two 
o'clock  by  immense  flocks  of  pigeons  which  are  fed, 
it  is  said,  at  public  expense.  The  scene  is  further  en- 
livened by  tourists  and  children  engaged  in  providing 
and  scattering  food.  This  square  is  illuminated  several 
evenings  each  week  and  the  whole  space  thronged  with 
a  crowd  of  people  taking  refreshments  or  promenading. 
As  we  three  mingled  with  the  crowd,  which  was  always 
quiet  and  orderly,  we  noticed  that  a  daughter  was  usually 
on  the  arm  of  her  father  and  a  son  attended  the  mother. 

Space  will  allow    only  a  brief  allusion  to  a  few  of  the 
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beautiful  surrounding  buildings.  At  the  northeastern 
angle  of  the  Piazzo  stands  that  gem  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, the  basilica  of  Saint  Mark.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  great  central  dome  and  four 
others  over  the  transepts.  The  fagade  is  composed  of 
two  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  of  round  arches,  five 
in  each  tier,  the  center  arch  in  each  row  being  larger 
than  the  others.  These  arches  are  supported  by  numer- 
ous columns  of  great  beauty.  The  spaces  over  the 
doorways  are  covered  with  rich  mosaics  and  other  elab- 
orate ornamentations.  On  the  marble  gallery  above 
the  central  portal,  stand  the  four  famous  bronze  horses 
which  were  brought  from  Constantinople  by  Marino 
Zeno  in  12 14,  carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  in  1797, 
and  restored  to  Venice  in  18 15.  The  whole  exterior 
of  the  basUica  is  highly  adorned  with  rich  marbles, 
making  it  a  splendid  example  of  the  delicately  colored 
architecture  of  the  East. 

The  vestibule  is  entered  by  five  bronze  doors  of  su- 
perior design  and  workmanship.  Its  vaulting  and  walls 
are  decorated  with  mosaics  from  designs  by  Titian;  the 
columns  are  of  verd-antique  and  porphyry,  and  the 
pavement  is  in  beautiful  designs  of  marble,  agate,  and 
jasper. 

Passing  from  the  vestibule  to  the  interior  proper, 
the  splendor  of  design  and  finish  is  mellowed  by  sub- 
dued light.  By  degrees  the  eye  gets  used  to  the  twi- 
light and  apprehends  the  expanding  and  graceful  lines 
of  the  Greek  cross  and  the  overhanging  domes,  then 
successively  dawn  upon  the  beholder  the  splendid  col- 
umns with  their  graceful  capitals,  the  tessellated  marble 
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floor  with  its  rich  patterns  and  quaint  figures,  the  high 
altar,  pulpits,  screen,  candelabra,  reliefs,  and  master- 
pieces in  painting  and  statuary,  till  he  becomes  almost 
entranced  by  the  richness  and  beauty  of  his  surroundings. 

The  Doges'  Palace,  near  by,  has  much  to  condemn 
and  much  to  its  credit  both  in  the  way  of  architecture 
and  history.  We,  of  course,  ascended  its  Grand  Stair- 
way, and  viewed  its  archaeological  and  other  collections, 
and  rambled  through  its  great  halls  rich  in  gilding  and 
the  paintings  of  early  and  later  Venetian  masters.  At 
the  end  of  the  great  Council  Hall,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy -six  feet  long  and  eighty -five  feet  wide, 
is  Tintoretto's  impressive  and  magnificent  painting  of 
"Paradise,"  which  is  forty-eight  feet  in  width  and  thirty- 
three  feet  in  height. 

The  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  immortalized  by  Byron,  reaches 
from  the  palace  to  the  public  prison,  across  the  canal. 
Criininals  were  conveyed  across  this  bridge  to  hear 
their  sentences  and  to  be  led  to  their  executions;  from 
this  it  derived  its  melancholy  and  suggestive  name. 
Public  executions  formerly  took  place  on  the  seashore, 
near  by,  between  two  magnificent  granite  columns,  each 
of  a  single  block,  one  bearing  the  statue  of  Saint  Theo- 
dore, protector  of  the  republic,  and  the  other  crowned 
with  the  winged  Lion  of  Saint  Mark. 

At  the  junction  angle  of  these  two  small  squares 
stood  the  celebrated  Campanile,  or  bell-tower  of  Saint 
Mark,  placed  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  cathedral 
to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  three  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high  and  surmounted  by  an  angel  sixteen  feet  high, 
which  served  as  a  weathercock.     The  loggia  at  the  base 
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was  ornamented  with  beautiful  statues.  The  tower 
was  ascended  from  within  by  an  incHned  plane,  instead 
of  steps,  which  was  so  graduated  in  ascent  that  Napoleon 
is  said  to  have  ridden  to  the  top  on  horseback.  We 
ascended  the  tower  for  the  splendid  view  of  the  fairy- 
like city.  This  beautiful  tower  fell  a  few  years  ago, 
but  it  has  recently  been  rebuilt.  Before  leaving  Venice 
our  old  friend  Professor  Young  joined  us,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  as  we  journeyed  northward 
as  far  as  Leipzig 

We  left  for  Vienna,  via  Trieste  and  the  Semmering 
Railway,  the  oldest  of  the  great  continental  mountain 
railways.  It  is  well  known  that  Vienna  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  cities  of  Europe.  The 
city  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  or  central  city — called 
the  Stadt — with  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  and  a 
circle  of  eighteen  suburbs  completely  surrounding  it. 
The  Stadt  was  originally  surrounded  by  fortifications 
which  have  been  tinned  into  a  ring  of  handsome  boule- 
vards one  hundred  and  eighty -six  feet  in  width.  Un- 
like most  European  cities,  the  old  part  is  the  most  fashion- 
able. The  Stadt  and  the  encircling  boulevards  contain 
the  palace  of  the  emperor,  many  stately  mansions,  the 
public  offices,  the  finest  churches,  the  museums,  the 
colleges,  the  exchange,  and  the  best  shops.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  families  of  the  nobility  who  reside 
in  Vienna,  and  their  palaces  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  central  part  of  the  city. 

Our  week  in  Vienna  was  spent  most  pleasantly  in 
visiting  places  of  interest  in  the  city,  and  partly  in  go- 
ing many  times  to  the  great  Vienna  Exhibition,  which 
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far  exceeded  any  world's  fair  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
main  building,  which  is  still  standing,  was  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  The  entire  space 
under  roof  covered  sixty  acres.  The  excellence  and 
variety  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  manufactures  was 
a  surprise  to  me,  and,  indeed,  to  the  world.  And  as 
Vierma  was  so  near  to  the  Orient,  it  attracted  an  im- 
mense variety  of  peoples  and  products  from  the  Near 
and  Far  East,  which  were  particularly  attractive  to  us, 
who  had  never  before  seen  a  world's  fair.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  America  had  by  far  the  best  collection  of 
machinery  and  the  best  speakers  at  all  the  congresses. 

One  of  the  Vienna  attractions  was  its  high-grade 
music.  The  three  Strauss  brothers  were  then  in  the 
height  of  their  fame.  The  oldest  brother,  Johann,  was 
music  director  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  We  were 
present  once  at  his  conducting  in  the  Royal  Chapel. 
He  had  organized  a  band  that  had  played  with  great 
success  in  all  the  large  European  cities.  The  year  pre- 
vious to  our  visit  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct an  orchestra  of  one  thousand  performers,  in  his 
own  compositions  at  the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee.  We 
also  attended  two  concerts  given  in  the  great  Vienna 
Hall,  led  by  Edward  Strauss,  the  youngest  brother. 

We  next  stopped  for  two  days  at  Prague,  the  cap- 
ital of  Bohemia,  made  picturesque  by  its  surroundings 
and  its  many  spires,  towers,  and  domes.  We  rambled 
over  its  antique  bridge  spanning  the  Moldau,  made 
sacred  by  age  and  the  statues  of  twenty-eight  saints. 
From  its  center  we  lifted  our  eyes  to  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Bohemian  kings  on  the  hillside  above,   and  on 
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the  terrace  below  we  saw  two  obelisks  which  marked 
the  spot  where  the  imperial  commissioners,  sent  thither 
with  most  intolerable  edicts  against  the  Bohemian 
Protestants,  were  indignantly  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace  above,  by  the  deputies  of  the  king- 
doms. This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  secured  the  liberties 
of  Germany.  Prague  was  the  center  from  which  Wallen- 
stein,  the  hero  of  that  struggle,  carried  on  his  wily  and 
corrupt  campaigns.  We  were  constantly  reminded  of 
his  vanity,  his  wealth,  and  his  power.  We  visited  his 
gorgeous  palace  near  by  and  saw  his  relics.  One  hundred 
houses  had  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  this 
palace.  Even  his  stables,  which  contained  three  hundred 
carriages,  were  profusely  ornamented  with  marble.  He 
had  sixty  pages  of  noble  blood,  and  in  the  antechamber 
barons  and  knights  were  always  in  waiting.  When  he 
traveled  a  hundred  carriages  and  wagons  were  necessary 
for  his  escort.  He  had  an  income  of  $5,000,000  a  year, 
and  it  was  said  one  could  travel  from  Prague  to  Vienna, 
a  distance  of  two  himdred  and  fifty  miles,  without  quit- 
ting his  estate.  He  raised,  equipped,  and  maintained 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  all  at  his  own  expense, 
and  he  used  every  victory  for  his  own  emolument  and 
elevation.  As  a  general  he  had  first  rank,  and  even 
held  the  great  hero  of  Sweden  in  check,  but  he  used 
his  genius  and  his  possessions  for  unworthy  and  selfish 
ends.  We  did  not  pay  our  respects  to  his  memory,  but 
our  contempt.  In  the  cathedral  are  kept  some  curious 
relics  which  we  did  not  care  to  see,  that  quite  rival  those 
at  Rome,  among  which  are  some  of  the  bones  of  Abra- 
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ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  two 
thorns  from  the  Saviour's  crown,  one  of  the  palm-branches 
over  which  he  rode,  and  the  pocket  handkerchief  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  I  was  surprised  that  they  did  not 
have  any  of  the  bones  of  Moses  or  Adam 

On  our  way  from  Prague  to  BerHn,  we  passed  through 
that  interesting  section  called  Saxon  Switzerland,  This 
picturesque  region  lies  along  the  Elbe,  extending  from 
the  point  where  the  river  bursts  through  the  moimtain 
chain,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  twenty-four  miles. 
This  district  is  an  elevated  plateau  of  crumbling  sand- 
stone. The  soft  rock  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  action 
of  numerous  moimtain  rills  which  flow  from  either  side 
into  the  Elbe.  These  vigorous  streams  have  cut  deep, 
narrow  gorges  through  this  whole  district.  At  some 
times  they  descend  in  beautiful  cascades  and  at  others 
they  murmur  through  deep  valleys  bordered  by  rocks 
of  most  fantastic  forms.  High  above  the  plateau  rise 
towering  rocks,  some  of  them  conical,  others  pillarlike, 
while  a  few  taper  almost  to  a  point,  and  then  bulge 
out  into  a  globular  top.  The  mediaeval  knights  selected 
some  of  these  freaks  of  nature  for  their  castles,  some 
of  which  still  remain  to  add  interest  to  the  fantastic 
scene.  One  of  them,  Konigstein,  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
high,  is  almost  the  only  virgin  fortress  in  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  few  fortresses  that  have  never  been  taken. 

Under  the  excellent  leadership  of  Consul  Young,  we 
spent  nearly  three  days  traveling  through  this  romantic 
region  on  foot,  surrotmded  by  new  charms  at  almost 
every  turn.  We  all  ascended  to  the  Konigstein  fortress, 
which  owes  its  impregnable  character  to  its  lofty  and 
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insulated  position  on  the  solid  and  precipitous  rock. 
The  Saxon  monarchs  have  always  used  it  in  times  of 
danger  for  themselves  and  their  treasures.  The  high 
gateway  is  approached  by  a  slanting  passage  cut  through 
the  rock.  This  passage  is  strongly  fortified.  Two  years* 
provisions  for  twelve  hundred  men  are  stored  in  time 
of  war  in  vast  bomb-proof  casements  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock.  There  is  land  enough  on  the  flat  top  surround- 
ing the  fortress  to  supply  vegetables  and  pasture  for 
one  or  two  cows  for  the  garrison.  Our  half -day  on  this 
beautiful  summit  will  always  abide  as  a  pleasant  memory. 
Our  introduction  to  Berlin  was  b  y  the  stately  Branden- 
burg gate  and  the  Unter  den  Linden,  with  its  four  rows 
of  lime  trees.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  spacious 
avenues  in  the  world.  On  it  are  located  many  of  the 
best  buildings,  such  as  the  Emperor's  palace,  and  that 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Royal  Library,  the  museums, 
arsenal,  and  the  great  university  which  occupies  an 
old  palace,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  equipped  univer- 
sity in  the  world.  While  inspecting  its  library  and 
laboratories  I  recalled  some  of  the  great  men  who  had 
taught  there,  such  as  Humboldt,  Ritter,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
Schelling,  Neander,  Schleiermacher,  and  Virchow.  Of 
course  we  could  not  fail  to  see  and  admire  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  by  Rauch,  in  the  Opera 
Place.  After  brief  visits  to  the  museums,  old  and  new, 
and  to  the  arsenal,  we  spent  a  day  in  a  delightful  trip 
to  Potsdam,  the  Versailles  of  Prussia,  sixteen  miles  from 
Berlin.  Potsdam  is  beautifully  situated,  surrounded  by 
streams  and  wooded  heights,  vine-clad  hills  and  beau- 
tiful  gardens.      It   is   ornamented   with   five   royal   res- 
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idences — the  Sans  Souci,  the  Royal  Palace,  the  New 
Palace,  the  Marble  Palace,  and  the  Badelsburg.  As 
we  stood  by  the  sarcophagus  of  Frederick  the  Great 
in  the  Garrison  Kirche  we  recalled  that  Frederick's 
sword  originally  lay  on  the  sarcophagus,  and  that  when 
Napoleon  was  there  he  took  the  sword  as  a  trophy,  re- 
marking, "If  he  were  alive,  I  would  not  be  here." 

The  "Sans  Souci"  (or  "an  end  of  care")  Palace  stands 
high  above  a  succession  of  terraces  planted  with  vines, 
olives  and  orange  trees,  and  has  a  fine  colonnade.  In 
the  apartments  where  the  Great  Frederick  died  we 
were  shown  the  clock  which  he  used  to  wind  and  which 
stopped  just  at  the  moment  he  died.  Near  Sans  Souci 
we  passed  the  famous  old  windmill,  so  incongruous  to 
its  surroundings.  Frederick  the  Great  tried  to  pur- 
chase it  so  as  to  extend  his  gardens,  but  the  miller  would 
not  sell,  so  the  king  brought  suit  and  was  defeated  in 
the  court.  He  then  erected  for  the  miller  a  large  mill 
as  a  monument  of  Prussian  justice.  Some  years  later 
the  miller  met  with  reverses,  and  offered  to  sell  the 
mill  to  the  king,  who  immediately  paid  the  miller's 
debts,  saying  the  mill  belonged  to  Prussian  history, 
and  should  not  be  removed. 

We  rode  out  a  couple  of  miles  to  see  the  New  Palace, 
erected  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  enormous  expense 
to  show  his  enemies  that  he  still  had  plenty  of  money 
after  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Some  of  the  apartments 
are  gorgeous  almost  beyond  description,  one  of  them 
being  entirely  lined  with  shells  and  minerals  to  repre- 
sent a  grotto. 

We  also  drove  to  the  Badelsburg  Palace,  reputed  one 
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of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Prussia,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  who  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  a  fine  modem  castle, 
with  charming  furnishings  and  outside  surroundings. 

The  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  who  had  resided  in  Berlin 
over  six  years  as  American  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  in  early  life  had  attended  lectures  in  the  university 
under  Hegel,  Von  Humboldt,  and  others,  showed  us 
many  favors  while  we  were  in  Berlin. 

The  middle  of  November  we  reached  Dresden  for  a 
month  or  more  of  rest,  having  bade  adieu  to  Consul 
Young  at  Leipzig.  This  city  has  beautiful  pastoral 
surroundings,  healthful  climate  and  superb  art  and 
other  collections.  There  are  few  cities  anywhere  that 
can  compete  with  Dresden  in  works  of  art,  and  none 
in  value  of  its  immense  collections  of  precious  stones, 
curiosities,  and  objects  of  virtu.  We  found  the  inhab- 
itants lovers  of  fine  arts,  and  of  especially  orderly  and 
industrious  habits. 

The  Military  Museum  excels  all  others  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  offensive  and  defensive  weapons;  in 
its  accoutrements  of  the  tournament,  the  richness  and 
skill  evinced  in  the  decoration  of  armor  and  trappings 
both  of  men  and  horses;  and  the  relics  it  possesses  of 
the  great  warriors  of  different  ages.  Among  the  relics 
are  the  horseshoe  which  Augustus  II,  sumamed  the 
Strong,  broke  with  his  fingers;  his  cuirass  weighing  one 
hiindred  pounds,  and  his  iron  cap  twenty-five  pounds. 
He  was  said  to  have  lifted  a  trumpeter  in  full  armor, 
and  held  him  aloft  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  to  have 
twisted  the  iron  banister  of  a  stair  into  a  rope,  and  to 
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have  made  love  to  a  coy  beauty  by  presenting  in  one 
hand  a  bag  of  gold,  and  breaking  with  the  other  the 
horseshoe  mentioned  above.  We  noted  also  a  saddle 
of  Napoleon  and  the  boots  he  wore  at  the  battle  of 
Dresden. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  large,  gloomy-looking  castle 
on  the  outside,  but  within  has  the  usual  rich  decora- 
tions. Its  chief  attraction  is  its  celebrated  "green  vault," 
a  series  of  eight  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  so  named 
from  the  color  of  its  former  draperies.  The  royal  family 
of  Saxony  was  formerly  the  richest  in  Europe,  deriving 
most  of  their  wealth  from  their  rich  silver  mines  at 
Freiburg,  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  they 
expended  in  the  collection  of  jewels  and  works  of  art. 
The  jewels  in  one  room  are  considered  worth  $45,000,000. 
We  visited  these  rooms  several  times,  and  I  will  barely 
mention  a  few  of  the  specimens  that  I  recall.  The  gold 
and  silver  plate  used  at  the  emperor's  banquets;  the 
largest  pearl  in  the  world,  being  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg; 
the  magnificent  regalia  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  coat 
buttons  diamonds  of  the  purest  water,  weighing  from 
forty  to  fifty  carats;  diamonds,  crowns,  scepters,  chains, 
and  collars;  orders  of  the  Garter,  Golden  Fleece,  and 
Polish  Eagle;  and  the  whole  gala  dress  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  consisting  of  his  coat  buttons,  vest  buttons, 
epaulette  buttons,  sword-hilt,  scabbard,  and  collar,  all 
diamonds.  Great  attention  was  attracted  to  "The 
Coiu-t  of  the  Great  Mogul,"  by  Dinglinger.  It  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  figures,  made  of 
pure  gold  enameled,  all  of  them  carved  in  the  most 
finished  and  delicate  manner.     The  artist  was  employed 
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eight  years  on  this  work,  and  received  for  the  result 
$45,000. 

But,  of  course,  the  gem  of  Dresden's  collections  is 
her  picture  gallery.  While  the  great  conquerors  despoiled 
the  other  galleries  of  Germany  and  Italy,  they  all,  even 
to  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon,  respected  that 
of  Dresden.  This  renowned  gallery  is  enriched  by  over 
fifteen  hundred  paintings,  a  few  of  which  I  will  barely 
mention.  Holbein's  Madonna,  which  is  his  master- 
piece; five  of  Correggio's  best  works,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  world-renowned  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
infant  Christ  in  the  manger.  The  Celestial  Child  is 
lying  on  the  straw,  emitting  a  supernatural  light,  the 
Virgin  mother  undazzled,  while  her  com^panion  is  shading 
her  face  with  her  hand,  unable  to  endure  the  brilliant 
light.  For  me  the  conception  and  arrangement  of  colors 
are  superb.  The  last  of  the  five  is  his  "Recumbent 
Magdalen."  Though  this  picture  is  only  about  four- 
teen by  eighteen  inches,  it  is  the  chief  attraction  of  its 
apartment.  It  swings  on  hinges  that  it  may  be  viewed 
in  all  lights. 

Among  the  other  leading  pictures  are  Titian's  "Tribute 
Money"  and  his  "Reclining  Venus."  Equally  attractive 
were  Paul  Veronese's  "Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men," 
"The  Marriage  of  Cana,"  and  "The  Finding  of  Moses." 
By  Rubens,  we  here  see  his  "Boar  Hunt"  and  his  "Gar- 
den of  Love." 

Among  the  Remorandts  are  his  "Entombment  of 
Christ,"  and  his  own  portrait  with  his  wife  sitting  on 
his  knee.  Among  Van  Dyke's  are  Old  Parr  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one,  Charles  I  and  his  Queen, 
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Charles  II  and  James  II;  and  by  Guido  a  "Bacchus 
and  Child."  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  paintings 
by  Italian  masters,  and,  of  course,  the  collection  is 
rich  in  German  and  Flemish  masters.  Also  the  gallery 
contains  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  en- 
gravings to  be  found  in  Europe;  there  are  over  one 
thousand  framed  and  three  million  in  portfolios. 

But  by  almost  universal  concession,  the  gem  of  this 
great  collection  is  the  "Sistine  Madonna,"  by  Raphael. 
To  this  great  picture  an  entire  room  is  assigned  with 
the  best  possible  arrangement  of  light.  At  the  other 
side  of  the  room  in  front  of  the  picture  are  scattering 
chairs  in  which  visitors  linger.  In  all  the  other  rooms 
of  the  galler}^  visitors  ramble  about  hunting  pictures 
in  their  guidebooks  and  on  the  walls,  and  chatting  with 
their  hats  on,  but  the  moment  they  enter  the  room  of 
the  "Sistine  Madonna"  they  instantly  and  without  any 
requirement  take  off  their  hats  and  never  speak  above 
a  whisper.  All  are  spontaneously  subdued,  reverent 
and  entranced.  As  is  well  known,  the  picture  was 
named  after  Pope  Sixtus,  whose  portrait  it  contains, 
gazing  with  veneration  and  awe  at  the  Madonna,  who 
is  soaring  up  to  heaven  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  the  matchless 
figure  of  Saint  Barbara  kneeling.  At  the  bottom  are 
two  angel  boys  gazing  upon  the  Madonna,  intelligence 
and  devotion  beaming  in  their  faces.  I  lingered  before 
this  painting  times  without  number  in  sweet  medita- 
tion, devotion,  and  admiration.  For  me  this  is  the 
most  impressive  and  transfiguring  picture  that  I  have 
ever  seen.     Its  memory  is  an  ever-abiding  benediction. 
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I  visited  various  other  collections  such  as  historical, 
scientific,  porcelain,  and  natural  history;  and  frequently 
went  to  the  Royal  Library  and  Gymnasium.  We  all  also 
greatly  enjoyed  the  fine  music  of  the  city. 

Before  our  departure  for  the  South  we  went  to  Meissen, 
fourteen  miles  farther  down  the  Elbe,  to  visit  the  royal 
pottery  works,  where  the  celebrated  Dresden  china  is 
made.  The  factory  employs  five  hundred  hands.  We 
were  kindly  shown  through  and  permitted  to  see  every 
step  from  the  preparation  of  the  clay  to  the  highest 
type  of  decoration  on  the  most  costly  plaques  and  vases. 

All  the  time  we  were  in  Dresden  I  was  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Cams,  court  physician  to  the  king,  who  had 
been  highly  recommended,  and  he  did  me  admirable 
service,  completely  curing  me  of  the  disability  which 
came  near  carrying  me  off  in  the  spring  before  leaving 
home,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  symptom  of  its  return. 

About  the  middle  of  December  we  started  to  Italy 
for  the  winter,  stopping  first  at  the  very  quaint  old 
town  of  Nuremberg.  Of  all  German  cities,  it  has  best 
preserved  its  mediaeval  architecture.  The  windows  and 
roofs  of  many  of  the  houses  are  exceedingly  novel.  I 
counted  six  stories  in  the  roofs  of  some,  and  four  stories 
below  the  roof.  The  houses  face  the  street  with  their 
gables  and  balconies  profusely  ornamented  with  carvings 
in  stone  or  wood  overhanging  the  sidewalks.  Its  old 
double  walls  still  remain  with  moat  and  towers.  Also 
it  is  rich  in  mediaeval  monuments.  One  of  its  most 
striking  buildings  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Sebald,  a  beau- 
tiful   Gothic    structure    ornamented    with    paintings    by 
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Albert  Durer,  and  containing  the  famous  tomb  of  Saint 
Sebald,  executed  in  bronze  by  Peter  Vischer,  who  with 
his  five  sons  worked  on  it  for  nearly  thirteen  years. 
The  old  castle  commanding  a  splendid  view,  and  the 
immense  town  hall,  with  its  subterranean  dungeons 
and  torture  chambers,  are  also  attractive  buildings. 
The  old  instruments  of  torture  exhibited  were  so  cruel 
that  the  ladies  could  not  look  at  some  of  them;  one 
of  the  milder  ones  was  an  iron  cage  in  which  bakers 
were  ducked  in  the  river  for  making  their  loaves  too 
light.  Two  fountains  attracted  our  attention,  the  beau- 
tiful Gothic  one  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  rustic 
one  consisting  of  a  peasant  carrying  under  his  arm  two 
geese  out  of  whose  mouths  the  water  ran. 

We  stopped  at  Regensburg  to  see  the  Valhalla,  or 
German  Temple  of  Fame.  Taking  a  carriage  for  this 
beautiful  temple,  six  miles  down  the  river,  we  found 
it  to  be  absolutely  in  the  country.  This  magnificent 
building  stands  on  a  commanding  hill  planted  with 
trees,  three  himdred  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  Danube. 
It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  broad,  sixty -five  feet  high,  and  surrounded 
by  fifty-two  fiuted  columns  thirty  feet  high,  a  fine  spec- 
imen of  the  pure  Doric,  closely  resembling  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens.  It  is  massively  constructed  of  unpolished 
gray  marble.  The  pediments,  both  front  and  rear, 
contain  historic  groups  of  marble. 

The  building  is  approached  from  the  river  by  a  flight 
of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  marble  steps,  the  flight 
being  twice  divided  and  rejoined  before  reaching  the 
level   of  the  building.      So   the   building   and   approach 
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unite  in  producing  a  splendid  effect.  The  interior  is 
all  in  one  vast  hall,  lighted  from  above.  The  whole 
interior  is  finished  in  different  colored  marbles,  except 
the  ceiling,  which  is  coffered  bronze.  A  frieze  rims  around 
the  entire  hall  representing  the  history  and  life  of  the 
Germanic  race  down  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Above  the  frieze  are  sixty-one  marble  tablets  memorial 
to  famous  Germans  of  whom  no  portrait  has  been  pre- 
served. Other  portions  of  the  wall  are  decorated  with 
numerous  marble  busts  of  such  eminent  Germans  as 
have  been  selected  up  to  date.  This  magnificent  edifice 
was  founded  by  King  Louis  I  in  1830,  and  finished  in 
1843.  At  the  end  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  seated 
marble  statue  of  the  founder.  We  all  brought  away 
delightful  memories  of  this  creation. 

Our  next  stop  was  Munich,  which  had  been  raised  to 
a  city  of  foremost  rank  in  German  art,  chiefly  by  the 
taste  and  efforts  of  the  late  king,  Louis  I.  Owing  to 
the  cholera  we  had  to  take  a  hasty  glance  in  two  days. 
In  that  time  we  visited  the  palace,  two  picture  galleries, 
a  glass-painting  establishment,  and  the  largest  bronze 
foundry  in  the  world.  Here  we  saw  the  models  of  many 
of  the  finest  statues  and  monuments  of  the  different 
nations,  many  of  which  are  in  America,  one  of  the  best 
being  the  great  fountain  in  Cincinnati. 

We  went  to  the  edge  of  the  city  to  see  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  which  with  the  pedestal  is 
ninety  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  wreath  which  the 
figure  holds  aloft.  The  figure  stands  by  an  enormous 
lion,  and  holds  a  sword  in  her  hand.  An  inside  flight 
of  sixty-six  steps  leads  to  the  head  in  which  eight  per- 
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sons  can  be  seated.  Sister  Maria  and  I  made  the  ascent. 
As  we  returned  to  our  hotel  we  crossed  a  handsome 
bridge  over  the  "Iser  rolling  rapidly." 

The  day  before  Christmas  we  departed  for  Innsbruck, 
which  we  found  to  be  encircled  by  fine  ranges  of  Tyrol 
mountains,  and  traversed  by  the  river  Inn,  over  which 
is  an  old  wooden  bridge,  from  which  the  name  is  derived : 
Inns — "bridge."  Christmas  morning  we  attended  ser- 
vices at  the  cathedral,  and  before  leaving  the  building 
we  inspected  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Maximilian  I,  of 
marble  and  bronze,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  very 
elaborate  and  beautiful;  on  it  is  a  kneeling  bronze  statue 
of  the  emperor,  and  around  it  twenty-eight  colossal 
bronze  statues  of  distinguished  personages,  chiefly  of 
the  royal  family  of  Austria,  and  including  Clovis  and 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 

About  noon  we  took  train  over  the  Brunner  Pass 
for  Verona.  The  descent  from  the  Alps  into  Italy  is 
always  a  charm,  and  this  one  by  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Adige  to  Verona  was  no  exception.  Verona  is 
very  well  fortified  and  retains  many  interesting  monu- 
ments of  very  early  as  well  as  mediceval  periods.  The 
first  conspicuous  object  to  attract  our  attention  was 
the  amphitheater  which,  though  erected  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
specimens  of  ancient  Roman  architecture.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  ellipse,  with  outer  wall  a  hundred  feet  high, 
and  seating  capacity  of  twenty-five  thousand  people. 
We  walked  imder  and  admired  the  Porta  de  Borsari 
arch,  erected  in  the  third  century,  and  remarkable  for 
its  spirally  fluted  columns,  which  spans  one  of  the  streets. 
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The  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  are  elaborate  and  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  At  Verona  we  recalled 
that  there  was  the  home  of  Romeo  and  the  faithful 
and  loving  Juliet,  and  we  paid  our  respects  to  her  memory 
by  visiting  her  home,  and  her  tomb  which  does  little 
justice  to  her  memory. 

We  had  a  charming  ride  from  Verona  to  Bologna, 
enlivened  by  voluptuous  atmosphere  and  a  gorgeous 
sunset.  At  our  first  meal  Bologna  sausage  was  served 
and  it  fully  justified  its  reputation.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Methodist-Italian  Mission  was  at  that  time  in 
Bologna,  and  Dr.  Vernon  was  the  superintendent  and 
Mr.  Spencer  his  assistant.  They  and  their  wives  ren- 
dered our  stay  very  pleasant.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Vernon  for  two  days  we  visited  many  places  of 
interest,  especially  the  university,  which  is  the  oldest 
and  most  celebrated  in  Italy.  Two  of  its  great  patrons 
were  Theodosius  and  Charlemagne.  At  one  time  it 
had  ten  thousand  students  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Its  school  of  jurisprudence  was  especially 
celebrated,  and  its  school  of  medicine  was  the  first  to 
practice  dissection  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  the 
first  to  employ  scholarly  women  as  professors  and  lec- 
turers. We  visited  the  quaint  old  room  where  Galvani 
lectured  and  saw  the  primitive  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments with  which  he  made  his  discoveries.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  in  1786  he  was  led  to  the  discovery 
of  electric  currents  by  the  accidental  contact  of  the 
dissected  legs  of  a  frog  with  a  scalpel,  which  provoked 
muscular  contraction. 

Bologna  is  noted  for  its  numerous  fine  churches  and 
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their  art  and  other  treasures.  We  visited  only  one, 
Saint  Stephen's,  which  is  rich  in  reHcs,  ancient  tombs, 
Madonnas,  and  Greek  frescoes;  it  is  further  remarkable 
for  its  being  made  by  the  union  of  seven  different  church 
buildings,  some  of  them  on  higher  ground  than  others, 
giving  strange  architectural  features  within  and  with- 
out. After  leaving  Bologna  we  planned  to  spend  two 
weeks  in  Florence. 

Our  descent  of  the  Apennines  and  our  views  of  the 
delightful  plains  of  Tuscany  were  a  fitting  introduction 
to  the  beautiful  setting  of  the  gem,  Florence  on  the 
Amo.  Two  reasons  will  suffice  for  my  not  attempting 
a  detailed  description  of  the  many  things  of  interest 
seen  in  both  Florence  and  Rome;  first,  lack  of  space 
and  ability  to  do  them  justice;  second,  many  of  these 
attractions  are  so  well  known  in  these  days  that  the 
reader  needs  no  description  from  me. 

One  becomes  enchanted,  if  not  intoxicated,  when  he 
first  beholds  the  beauty  of  Florence  and  its  charming 
surroundings,  reviews  its  treasures  of  art  and  its  luminous 
history,  and  breathes  the  atmosphere  that  lingers  here 
to  embalm  the  names  of  its  great  men.  Here  flourished 
the  renowned  family  of  the  Medici,  and  here  still  linger 
the  footsteps  and  careers  of  Savonarola,  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Amer- 
icus  Vespucius,  Galileo,  and  Ghiberti.  We  went  early 
to  see  the  famous  bronze  doors  in  bas-relief  at  the  Bap- 
tistry of  San  Giovanni,  made  by  the  last  named  ce- 
lebrity, Ghiberti.  The  artist  had  spent  forty  years  in 
their  design  and  execution.  When  completed,  Michael 
Angelo  declared  them  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  paradise. 
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We  lingered  long  to  imbibe  their  respective  lessons, 
and  to  admire  their  exquisite  beauty. 

We  also  visited  on  the  hill  the  Tower  of  Galileo,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  experimental  science,  and  made 
most  of  his  astronomical  discoveries.  As  I  stood  by 
the  telescope  and  other  instruments  of  this  gifted  man, 
and  recalled  that  he,  when  old  and  feeble,  and  on  bended 
knees  had  been  compelled  by  the  Inquisition  to  recant 
his  belief  in  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  I 
seemed  to  hear  still  reverberating  down  the  centuries 
his  whispered  assertion,  "But  nevertheless  it  does  move!" 

The  most  interesting  dwelling  in  Florence  is  the  house 
of  Michael  Angelo,  the  illustrious  painter,  sculptor  and 
architect.  As  we  passed  through  this  beautiful  home 
we  were  reminded  that  it  was  one  of  the  products  of 
his  fertile  brain.  His  love  for  his  home  and  his  other 
creations  was  exemplified  when  he  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  marry  and  replied  that  painting  was  his  wife, 
and  his  works  his  children. 

Of  course  we  made  frequent  visits  to  the  renowned 
Uffizzi  and  Pitti  Galleries,  and  greatly  enjoyed  their 
splendid  art  treasures,  so  well  known  to  the  general 
public.  We  also  found  an  abiding  pleasure  in  the  numer- 
ous parks  and  public  squares,  all  so  richly  endowed  by 
nature  and  art.  Among  these  latter  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  which  is  stored  with  memories 
of  great  events.  In  the  center  is  the  Fountain  of  Nep- 
tune, with  colossal  statue  of  the  water-god,  standing 
in  the  center  of  a  large  basin,  surrounded  by  life-size 
swimming  horses.  This  marks  the  sacred  spot  where 
the  great  reformer  Savonarola  was  burned  at  the  stake. 
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As  we  look  to  the  north  there  rises  above  us,  like  a  grim 
sentinel,  the  castlelike  Palazzo  Vecchio.  To  the  east 
we  see  the  matchless  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  with  its  rare 
collection  of  statuary,  once  the  forum  of  the  republic. 

Before  leaving  Florence  we  paid  visits  to  the  studios 
of  several  American  artists.  Our  first  call  was  at  the 
studio  of  Hiram  Powers,  who,  unfortunately,  had  died 
the  June  preceding.  His  reputation  had  extended  far 
beyond  his  own  country.  Among  the  fine  specimens 
still  remaining  in  his  studio  were  the  celebrated  "Greek 
Slave";  "America,"  with  tiara  representing  the  thir- 
teen original  States;  a  statue  of  Washington,  ordered 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana;  Daniel  Webster,  ordered  by 
the  city  of  Boston;  "The  Fisher  Boy";  "Eve  Tempted"; 
"Eve  Disconsolate";  and  the  busts  of  many  illustrious 
men  surroimded  the  room 

We  next  called  on  Larkin  C.  Mead,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  from  his  relative,  General  R.  B.  Hayes.  He,  like 
Mr.  Powers,  had  been  a  protege  of  the  elder  Nicholas 
Longworth.  Among  his  productions  which  he  kindly 
showed  us  were  "Queen  Isabella  Conquered  by  Colum- 
bus," "Columbus  Discovering  America,"  "The  Mountain 
Boy,"  Ethan  Allen,  for  Vermont  in  the  National  Stat- 
uary Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
for  the  President's  Monument  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 
The  last  two  pieces  he  was  still  working  on. 

Our  next  call  was  at  the  studio  of  Joel  T.  Hart,  from 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  favorite  of  Henry  Clay.  He 
went  first  to  Europe  to  execute  a  statue  of  Henry  Clay, 
for  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  later  executed  two  other 
statues  of  Clay,  a  colossal  one  in  bronze,  now  in  New 
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Orleans,  and  one  in  marble  for  the  courthouse,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  At  the  time  of  our  call  he  was  working 
on  his  masterpiece,  "Venus  Triumphing  over  Cupid." 
She  held  the  last  arrow  out  of  his  reach.  Mr.  Hart 
told  us  he  had  been  working  faithfully  on  this  piece  for 
ten  years.     He  seemed  to  shrink  from  finishing  it. 

We  were  invited  to  a  reception  by  the  painter  Henry 
P.  Gray  to  see  a  painting  he  had  just  finished,  "The 
Birth  of  Our  Flag,"  where  we  met  many  of  the  Americans 
then  in  Florence.  One  of  his  fine  products,  "Cupid 
Begging  His  Arrows,"  hangs  in  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy; and  another,  "The  Wages  of  War,"  is  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York  city.  Much  of  his  work 
is  in  portraits,  of  which  he  told  me  he  had  finished  over 
two  hundred. 

The  pleasure  of  our  two  weeks'  stay  in  this  paradise 
of  nature  and  art  was  further  increased  by  frequent 
visits  with  one  of  my  old  students,  while  I  taught  in 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  the  Rev.  Antonio  Arrighi, 
then  a  Protestant  missionary  in  Florence,  his  native 
city.  I  close  these  memories  of  Florence  with  a  brief 
account  of  his  remarkable  career  and  some  of  the  old 
papal  methods. 

In  February,  1849,  Mr,  Arrighi  became  a  drummer 
boy  in  Garibaldi's  army.  While  serving  in  this  capacity 
in  the  siege  of  Rome,  he  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of 
a  bursting  Neapolitan  shell,  which  lodged  in  his  body. 
This  led  to  his  capture  by  the  Bourbon  forces.  As  the 
papal  authorities  did  not  look  upon  the  Garibaldians  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  as  outlaws,  after  recovering  from 
his  wound  he  was  condemned  to  live  the  life  of  a  galley- 
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slave.  He  lived  this  terrible  life  for  nearly  foiir  years, 
and  then  by  a  desperate  effort  he  escaped  and  sailed 
for  America,  where  he  became  a  Christian  and  a  student 
in  Delaware,  Ohio.  He  there  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Vining,  sheriff  of  the  county,  whom  I  knew  well. 
He  afterward  took  a  theological  course  and  returned 
to  his  native  city  as  a  missionary. 

He  gave  the  following  vivid  description  of  his  life 
in  the  Galera,  and  as  galley  slave: 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  Galera  we  were  marched  into  a  large  cor- 
ridor, where  we  were  commanded  to  halt.  Then  we  were  ordered  to  stand 
in  single  line  with  our  backs  to  the  wall.  Our  hands  were  manacled  by 
the  guards,  and  shackles  were  put  on  our  feet.  In  this  condition  we 
were  compelled  to  stand  for  more  than  an  hour,  for  the  surgeon  to  exam- 
ine each  to  see  if  he  had  any  contagious  disease. 

When  the  surgeon  had  finished  his  work  the  shackles  were  taken  from 
our  feet,  and  we  were  marched  into  a  large  room  called  by  the  galley 
slaves  "The  Devil's  Cage."  This  room  was  about  seventy-five  feet 
long  and  fifty  wide.  The  cage  was  inside  of  this  room,  occupying  all  of 
it  with  the  exception  of  about  four  feet  between  east  and  west  walls  and 
the  bars  of  the  cage.  The  sides  of  it  were  of  iron  bars,  set  about  three 
inches  apart  and  running  the  length  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall,  fastened 
securely  into  the  brick  floor  and  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling.  These  bars 
were  covered  with  sharp  iron  prongs,  making  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  come  in  contact  with  them,  without  feeling  their  keen  edges,  thus 
preventing  all  attempts  to  escape.  In  the  space  between  the  iron  bars 
and  the  walls  of  the  room  armed  guards  constantly  paced  up  and  down, 
keeping  a  vigilant  eye,  through  the  bars,  upon  the  prisoners  day  and  night. 

We  were  kept  in  the  Devil's  Cage  for  three  weeks,  when  some  of  the 
galley  slaves  were  led  out  to  work,  chained  together  two  by  two.  It 
was  the  prison  rule  that  none  were  to  be  taken  out  to  work  unless  they 
had  passed  twenty-four  hours  in  the  dungeon,  called  "Notte  d'inferno." 
The  long  hours  spent  in  this  "Night  of  Hell"  were  full  of  the  most  abom- 
inable tortures  man  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  undergo.  The  cell 
was  many  feet  underground,  in  size  about  six  feet  by  ten,  and  entirely 
dark.  From  the  ceiling  drops  of  water  constantly  fell  upon  the  victims. 
The  walls  were  damp  and  slimy,  and  the  bare  feet  of  the  prisoners  rested 
upon  a  stone  floor  which  felt  as  though  it  had  been  covered  with  the 
lather  of  soap.     If  one  attempted  to  move,  his  feet  would  sHp  from  under 
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him,  and  down  he  would  go.  To  make  the  place  still  more  horrible  live 
eels  were  put  into  the  dungeon,  and  when  the  tortured  victim  came  in 
contact  with  these  slimy  creatures  he  would  scream  with  fright,  as  he 
could  not  know  what  it  was.  He  would  leap  up  into  the  air  and  coming 
down  again  sprawl  on  the  slippery  floor.  His  attempts  to  rise  would 
only  result  in  repeated  falls.  The  more  he  tried  to  stand  upright,  the 
more  his  frantic  efforts  would  result  in  his  falling,  and  often  in  striking 
his  head  against  the  walls  of  the  cell.  Now  he  would  be  on  his  back, 
now  on  his  stomach,  now  on  his  side.  He  would  continue  to  struggle 
until  he  was  exhausted,  and  tried  to  rest  sitting  down.  Then  he  would 
catch  the  eels,,  and,  maddened  with  fear,  tear  them  to  pieces  with  his 
teeth.  By  and  by  the  poor  unfortunate  would  become  delirious,  and 
see  in  that  dungeon  all  the  horrors  of  hell.  After  being  there  some  fifteen 
hours  he  would  burn  with  high  fever,  suffering  more  than  the  agony  of 
death.  At  the  termination  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  when  taken  out, 
his  condition  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  would  take  hours  before  he 
could  talk  in  an  intelligible  manner  and  be  himself  again,  yet  what  he 
had  felt  and  seen  could  never  be  blotted  out  of  his  memory.  Whenever 
any  of  the  galley  slaves  committed  an  act  of  insubordination  the  guard 
would  whisper  in  his  ears,  "Notte  d'infernol"  and  at  these  words  the  offen- 
der would  become  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  During  the  time  of  my  stay  in 
this  cage  I  do  not  remember  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  galley  slave. 

The  Galera  was  a  place  where  political  offenders  and 
criminals  of  high  degree  were  imprisoned,  and  made  to 
live  a  life  of  iinspeakable  suffering.  The  horrors  of  that 
life  were  bad  enough  inside  the  Galera,  for  it  was  a  living 
heU;  but  when  the  galley  slaves  were  taken  outside  the 
prison  house  they  were  compelled  to  undergo  yet  worse 
miseries.  Two  by  two  they  walked  chained  together  at 
the  ankles,  and  under  the  cruel  lashes  of  slave-driving 
guards,  they  were  compelled  to  do  the  most  disgusting 
and  repulsive  work,  work  unfit  to  be  described.  If  they 
did  not  move  rapidly  enough  to  suit  the  cruel  guards, 
down  would  descend  the  heavy  whiplash  upon  their 
shoulders.  But  the  hardest  of  all  was  the  fact  that, 
although  surrounded  by  human  beings,  there  was  no  one 
to  pity  them,  for  no  one  dared  to  say  a  good  word  to 
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them  or  do  an  act  of  kindness  for  them.     Any  attention 
to  a  galley  slave,  no  matter  how  slight,  was  a  crime. 

One  kind  of  work  which  some  of  the  unfortunates 
were  compelled  to  perform  was  to  operate  treadmills, 
such  as  were  to  be  seen  in  all  seaport  towns  of  Italy. 
In  one  of  these  he  said  he  toiled  for  a  number  of  years. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  SECOND  HALF-YEAR  ABROAD— 1874 

About  the  middle  of  January,  we  went  by  way  of 
Pisa  to  Rome.  As  this  is  the  most  famous  city  in  Europe, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  it  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  here  even  a  summary  of  its  treasures  of 
history,  art,  and  antiquity.  So  I  must  content  my- 
self with  touching  only  a  few  things  here  and  there. 

It  will  hardly  be  possible  to  find  so  poorly  informed 
a  reader  as  a  certain  suddenly-made-rich  American 
traveler  who  is  reported  to  have  said  he  only  needed 
one  day  in  Rome,  as  he  only  wanted  to  see  two  things, 
the  Forum  and  the  Vatican.  So  on  landing  he  hired  a 
cab  to  take  him  to  see  these  two.  The  driver  first  took 
him  to  the  embankment  overlooking  the  excavated 
Forum,  and  as  he  glanced  over  the  field  of  ruins  he 
turned  to  the  driver  and  said,  "Please  tell  me  which  is 
this,  the  Forum  or  the  Vatican!" 

Like  this  traveler,  I  too,  soon  found  myself  standing 
on  the  high  modem  street  just  beneath  the  Capitol 
and  overlooking  the  Forum.  As  I  looked  out  over  that 
large,  irregular  field,  I  recalled  that  about  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era  the  Romans  began  to 
erect  here  beautiful  temples  and  public  buildings,  making 
this  their  center  of  assemblies  and  civic  discussion. 
Public  interest  centered  here  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
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buildings  and  adornments  continued  to  increase  as 
long  as  Rome  maintained  the  proud  title  of  ''Caput 
Mundi." 

But  war,  luxury,  dissipation,  and  degeneracy  turned 
the  wheels  of  progress  backward  for  the  next  thousand 
years,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  in  which  period  were  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  temples  and  other  splendid  structures 
of  the  Forum,  and  rubbish  had  so  accumulated  that 
much  of  the  space,  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  degen- 
erated into  gardens  and  pastures,  and  the  remaining 
area  had  become  the  lounging  place  for  the  teams  of 
oxen  and  buffaloes  of  the  peasants;  while  there  only 
remained  projecting  above  the  surface,  here  the  top 
of  a  pedestal,  there  a  cluster  of  Corinthian  columns 
crowned  with  an  entablature,  yonder  the  remains  of 
Doric  pilasters  supporting  a  series  of  arches,  upon  which 
rested  an  ancient  architrave. 

On  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century 
there  began  a  movement  by  Raphael  and  others  to  ex- 
cavate the  submerged  Forum.  This  work  was  inter- 
mittently carried  on  till  substantially  the  whole  vast 
space  was  uncovered  down  to  the  ancient  pavement 
forty  feet  below  the  modem  one  on  which  I  stood,  re- 
vealing the  picturesque  forest  of  ruins  which  stretched 
out  before  us.  There  I  viewed  standing  columns,  broken 
walls  of  temples,  marble  corridors,  noble  arches,  out- 
lined foundations  and  paved  courts  covering  the  whole 
vast  area,  including  the  Forums  of  Trajan,  Augustus, 
and  Julius  Csesar,  where  were  assembled  for  centuries 
the  numerous  and  restless  gatherings  of  imperial  Rome. 
Surely,  this  was  a  spectacle  for  the  e3'es  and  for  medita- 
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tion,  mutely  representing  the  past,  out  of  which  all 
vocal  glory  had  departed. 

Following  these  meditations,  I  rambled  alone  down 
through  these  deserted  ruins,  by  the  old  quiet  rostra 
and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  the  favorite  promenade  of 
Horace,  and  beneath  the  beautiful  arch  of  Titus,  com- 
memorative of  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  past 
the  threefold  arch  of  Constantine,  until  I  approached 
the  Coliseum,  probably  the  most  august  ruin  in  the 
world.  As  I  viewed  this  notable  structure  without  and 
within  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  its  gloomy  dignity. 
When  I  ascended  the  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the 
top  of  its  hoary  walls,  and  looked  down  upon  the  great 
arena  I  seemed  to  be  on  the  rim  of  an  extinct  volcano 
—a  ruin  of  nature,  rather  than  of  man.  How  great 
the  contrast  between  this  quiet  desolation,  and  the 
former  raging  excitement  of  its  fifty  thousand  spectators 
over  its  heart-rending  spectacles! 

In  my  first  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  Hill  I 
was  favored  with  the  guidance  of  Shakespeare  Wood, 
the  archasologist.  Thirty-six  years  later,  after  more 
extended  excavation  had  been  made,  I  visited  the  hill 
again  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  our  Cornell  alumni, 
who  was  just  completing  a  year  in  Rome,  Mr.  Clarence 
J.  Smith,  A.M.  Though  I  profited  far  more  from  the 
latter  visit  than  the  former,  yet  I  must  limit  these  mem- 
ories largely  to  the  former. 

In  historical  interest,  the  Palatine  Hill  is  next  to 
the  Forum.  On  this  beautiful  summit  of  sixty-two 
acres  were  made  the  first  settlements,  mythical  and 
real.     This  later  became   the   center   of   power.     Here 
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in  the  republic  resided  the  noted  men — Cicero,  Hor- 
tensius,  and  Catiline — and  here  in  the  empire  were  built 
the  palaces  of  the  Caesars,  though  the  Palatine  did  not 
afford  space  enough  for  the  extravagant  Nero,  who, 
by  substructures,  extended  his  Golden  House  across  to 
the  Esquiline  Hill.  Of  this  great  house  I  saw  that  some 
of  the  vaulted  arches  still  retained  their  golden  splen- 
dor. The  walls  were  of  marble,  and  the  corridors  of 
golden  stucco. 

The  splendors  of  the  Palatine  shared  in  the  general 
decline  and  ruin  of  the  city,  until  for  ages  it  was  occu- 
pied by  ruins  and  gardens.  In  the  sixteenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  sporadic  excavations  were  made  in 
the  central  part  of  the  hill  by  the  popes,  and  many 
treasures  of  art  were  secured.  These  excavations  were 
made  chiefly  to  secure  columns  and  other  marbles  to 
use  in  the  erection  of  churches.  In  my  excursions  through 
Rome  I  was  often  struck  by  the  grotesque  appearance 
of  these  antique  jewels  clumsily  set  in  mediaeval  and 
modem  buildings.  As  further  evidence  of  the  vandalism 
of  the  papal  government,  I  saw  a  limekiln  in  the  midst 
of  the  palace  of  Domitian,  where  marble  statues,  col- 
umns, and  cornices  were  burnt  into  lime.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  that  some  of  the  frescoes  on  the  recently  excavated 
walls  were  apparently  as  bright  as  new,  and  that  some 
of  them  had  three  coats  of  plaster,  each  frescoed,  show- 
ing that  the  early  custom  had  been,  when  a  coat  of 
fresco  became  dim,  a  new  coat  of  plaster  was  added 
for  the  new  coat  of  fresco. 

In  1 86 1  Napoleon  III  bought  half  of  the  Palatine 
hill,    and    inaugurated    a    systematic    excavation,   under 
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the  architect  Pietro  Rosa,  with  the  view  of  getting 
information  for  his  life  of  Ceesar.  After  his  defeat  by 
the  Germans  he  sold  out  to  the  Italian  government 
under  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  then  controlled  the  whole 
hill  and  continued  the  excavations. 

Later  I  saw  at  the  church  San  Clementi  a  remarkable 
example  of  historic  succession.  The  prior  of  this  church, 
Mr.  Miillooly,  had  observed  that  where  churches  in 
Rome  were  named  after  a  man  it  was  usual  for  that 
person  to  have  had  some  connection  with  the  site  of 
the  church.  As  Saint  Clement  had  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  century,  and  the  prior's  church  was 
erected  in  1108,  he  wondered  how  the  two  became  con- 
nected. I  was  informed  that  this  led  him  to  inaugurate 
some  excavations  under  his  church,  which  revealed 
another  and  more  elaborate  church  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  But  the  reason  for  the  name  was  still 
unsolved.  So  the  search  was  extended  below  the  under 
church,  where  he  found  a  house,  with  evidence  that 
it  was  the  house  of  Saint  Clement,  in  the  antechamber 
of  which  was  found  a  statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
It  was  also  found  that  mention  was  made  of  the  under 
church  in  the  writings  of  Saint  Jerome  in  the  fourth 
century.  At  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  upper 
church  the  lower  one  had  been  completely  covered  up. 

With  guide  and  light  I  descended  to  the  lower  church, 
and  there,  to  my  astonishment,  saw  one  of  the  best 
preserved  examples  of  the  early  Christian  basilica  in 
existence.  With  a  rare  feeling  of  surprise  I  entered 
the  columnar  portico  of  this  underground  church  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  passed  through  the  outer  court 
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with  an  old  foiintain  in  the  midst,  and  through  a  colon- 
nade to  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  thence  to  the  semi- 
circular apse.  The  screen  of  the  choir  and  some  of  the 
finer  ornaments  had  been  used  in  the  upper  church. 
The  walls  were  adorned  with  numerous  frescoes  of  Bible 
and  early  Christian  scenes;  some  of  these  frescoes  were 
well  preserved,  while  the  more  faded  ones  had  been 
transferred  to  the  upper  church.  I  also  descended  to 
the  rooms  of  the  supposed  house  of  Saint  Clement,  one 
of  which  was  still  ornamented  with  stucco,  and  one 
contained  an  altar.  As  I  ascended  to  daylight  through 
the  two  superimposed  buildings,  I  was  impressed  with 
this  unique  descent,  or,  rather,  ascent,  of  a  name. 

My  transfer  from  ancient  to  modem  Rome  was  further 
made  by  a  visit  to  that  best-preserved  complete  build- 
ing the  Pantheon.  I  entered  its  splendid  portico  with 
admiration,  and  then  passed  through  the  original  bronze 
doors  put  up  by  Agrippa  when  the  temple  was  erected, 
twenty-five  years  before  Christ.  As  is  well  known, 
the  interior  is  a  rotunda  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  lighted  by  a  circular  opening  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  diameter  in  the  center  of  the  dome.  It 
was  built  to  stand  like  a  fortress  with  walls  twenty 
feet  thick.  And  it  has  successfully  withstood  fire  and 
water,  and  the  assaults  of  thieving  popes,  one  of  whom. 
Urban  HI,  is  said  to  have  taken  from  the  vaulted  roof 
four  hiindred  and  fifty  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
potmds  of  metal,  which  was  molded  into  columns  for 
the  high  altar  over  the  apostle's  tomb  in  the  Vatican, 
and  into  one  hundred  and  ten  cannons  for  the  Castle  of 
Saint  Angelo.     Before  departing  I  imcovered  my  head 
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before  the  tomb  of  Raphael  and  laid  a  flower  upon 
the  altar. 

When  we  turn  to  modem  Rome  the  crown  of  glory 
rests  upon  Saint  Peter's.  While  it  may  not  be  the  most 
beautiful,  it  is  surely  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
church  in  the  world.  This  magnificent  structure  is  better 
imagined  than  described.  Each  one  sees  it  from  his 
own  angle  of  interest,  and  few  grasp  it  as  a  whole. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  impressive  points  of  view 
was  from  the  center  of  the  imposing  ellipse  in  front, 
surrounded  by  its  magnificent  colonnade.  From  this 
point  the  rising  flight  of  steps  lifts  the  eye  to  the  spacious 
facade,  with  its  wide  portals  and  its  Corinthian  colon- 
nade surmounted  by  heroic  statues,  with  splendid  effect. 
The  chief  defect  of  this  viewpoint  is  that  it  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  great  dome. 

And  who  that  has  entered  within  the  portals  has 
failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  interior 
— with  its  immense  size,  its  harmony  and  symmetry  of 
proportions,  its  massive  piers  and  arches,  its  bronze 
canopy  and  gilded  tribune,  its  beautiful  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  its  pleasing  harmony  of  colors? 

The  renowned  dome  extends  three  hundred  and  eight 
feet  above  the  lofty  roof.  I  found  my  second  most 
impressive  viewpoint  from  the  lantern  above  it.  The 
view  was  twofold — distant  and  beneath.  I  should 
hesitate  to  vex  the  reader  with  my  description  of  the 
scene  that  spread  out  before  me,  even  if  I  could  satis- 
factorily portray  it,  for  it  would  be  regarded  as 
overdone.  But  I  recall,  with  pleasure  not  to  be  left 
unrecorded    my  amusement  at  seeing  the  pygmies  per- 
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ambulating  the  pavement  below,  hardly  conscious  that 
they  were  full-sized  human  beings;  and  my  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  surrounding  city  spreading  outward  in 
fading  harmonies,  like  the  vanishing  music  of  the  cathe- 
dral below,  over  the  far-stretching  Campagna  to  the 
distant  sea  and  the  snow-capped  Apennines. 

The  vastness  of  Saint  Peter's  itself  is  best  realized  in 
looking  down  upon  the  interior  from  the  gallery  that 
surroimds  the  inside  of  the  dome,  and  in  comparing 
one's  own  littleness  with  the  greatness  of  the  expanding 
space  below.  The  vast  dimensions  of  Michael  Angelo's 
dome  render  doubly  marvelous  its  airy  and  symmetrical 
appearance.     It  has  remained  an  unsurpassed  model. 

The  Vatican,  which  lies  adjacent  to  Saint  Peter's,  is 
the  largest  palace  in  the  world,  covering  thirteen  and 
one  half  acres,  and  containing  about  one  thousand 
apartments.  Besides  those  used  for  palace  and  private 
purposes,  there  are  many  others  that  are  used  for  col- 
lections and  show  purposes;  among  which  are  the  Sistine 
Chapel  with  its  unrivaled  decorations;  galleries  devoted 
to  beautiful  paintings  and  rich  tapestries;  the  Library 
with  its  treasures  of  books  and  presents  made  to  the 
various  popes;  and  numerous  halls  containing  unrivaled 
collections  of  statuary  and  antiquities. 

The  church  and  palace  in  Lateran  long  rivaled  Saint 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican.  The  popes  resided  here  till 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they  are  still  crowned 
here.  I  paused  in  admiration  before  the  splendid  colon- 
nade in  front  of  the  church  of  Saint  John  Lateran.  As 
I  entered  through  antique  bronze  doors,  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Peace  in  the  Forum,  my  attention  was 
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attracted  to  their  beautiful  decoration  in  garlands. 
Some  of  the  chapels  within  are  among  the  finest  in  Rome. 
I  was  struck  with  one  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with 
central  dome  and  magnificently  decorated  with  gilding 
and  marble.  Its  furnishings  were  said  to  have  cost 
$300,000.  The  whole  church  is  gorgeous  with  decora- 
tions, and  rich  in  relics,  whether  genuine  or  not.  The 
palace  is  remarkable  for  its  collections  of  both  heathen 
and  Christian  antiquities 

In  a  chapel  near,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  twenty- 
eight  marble  steps  which  once  belonged  to  Pilate's 
house,  and  which  the  Saviour  is  said  to  have  ascended 
when  he  went  to  trial  before  Pilate.  The  steps  are 
protected  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  devotees  by  a 
covering  of  wood,  and  they  are  quite  constantly  occupied, 
and  frequently  crowded  by  persons  ascending  on  their 
knees.  As  I  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  observed 
quite  a  variety  of  persons  ascending.  Some  were  play- 
ful children,  the  boys  shyly  concealing  their  giggling 
at  what  seemed  to  them  an  imusual  feat.  Two  old, 
haggard  and  devout  women  gave  the  scene  all  the  dig- 
nity it  possessed ;  but  certain  well-dressed  men  and  women 
seemed  to  be  consciously  awkward  and  embarrassed, 
and  I  was  led  to  query  whether  there  was  not  with  them 
an  incompatibility  between  the  abandon  of  simple  faith 
and  the  respectability  of  good  clothes  and  dignity. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  our  visit  to  one  more 
church,  the  Basilica  of  San  Paola  fuori  le  Mura,  which 
stands  a  short  distance  outside  of  the  city.  On  a  fine 
spring  morning  Mrs.  King  and  her  sister  accompanied 
me  to  this  richly  adorned  church.    On  the  way  we  passed 
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the  Protestant  cemetery,  where  many  English,  American, 
German,  and  other  visitors  to  Rome  are  buried.  The 
driver  of  the  carriage  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  passing  near  the  graves  of  Shelley  and 
Keats.  We  gladly  dismounted  and  repaired  to  the 
gate,  where  the  sexton  met  and  conducted  us.  The 
burial  grounds  were  exceedingly  beautiful  and  well 
kept,  fully  justifying  what  the  erratic  Shelley  wrote 
of  them  that  "it  might  make  one  in  love  with  death  to 
think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  peace." 
We  first  passed  the  horizontal  tablet  dedicated  to  the 
brilliant  but  reckless  Shelley. 

We  then  turned  with  keener  sympathy  to  the  grave 
of  our  far  more  beloved  Keats,  whose  grave  was  sunken 
to  the  level  of  mother  earth  and  was  only  marked  by 
a  plain  stone  bearing  the  familiar  mournful  epitaph, 
which  one  of  his  merciless  critics  must  have  written, 
"Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water."  Sooth- 
ing nature  had  produced  a  rose  tree  and  some  sweet- 
smelling  shrubs  upon  the  surface  of  the  grave,  invigorated 
from  below  by  the  once  sensitive  dust;  and  the  rose 
was  in  full  bloom.  How  beautiful  it  is  thus  to  sleep 
and  live  in  the  hearts  of  men ! 

In  contrast  with  this  sweet  sympathy,  our  eyes  were 
soon  dazzled  b}^  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  the  interior 
of  Saint  Paul's.  As  we  entered  its  magnificent  nave 
and  flanking  aisles  our  eyes  were  lifted  from  the  rich 
surroundings  to  the  exquisitely  carved  roof,  supported 
by  eighty  massive  Corinthian  columns.  The  imposing 
effect  of  the  vast  dimensions  is  emphasized  by  the  beau- 
tiful and  costly  materials.     The  two  noble  columns  of 
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Oriental  alabaster  at  the  entrance,  and  the  four  un- 
surpassed ones  of  the  same  rich  material  supporting 
the  canopy  of  the  high  altar,  were  presented  by  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  malachite  pedestals  were 
given  by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Indeed,  this  surpasses 
everything  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in  splendor  of  marble 
and  costly  stone — ^porphyry,  malachite,  alabaster — and 
luxury  of  gilding. 

On  a  festal  occasion  in  one  of  the  parks  I  was  located 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  royal  family.  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel moved  freely  among  the  crowd  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  and,  though  apparently  quite  democratic,  he 
made  an  unfavorable  impression  on  my  mind.  In  ap- 
pearance he  was  of  loose-jointed  and  logy  build,  and 
of  coarse,  almost  sensual,  face,  quite  belying  the  high 
type  of  patriotism  which  I  had  fondly  attributed  to 
him.  How  much  his  career  had  been  in  debt  to  his 
late  prime  minister,  Cavour,  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  modern  times,  was  hard  to  tell.  But  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  Crown  Prince  Humbert  appeared  to  be  of 
a  higher  and  finer  type. 

On  April  i — a  suggestive  date  for  such  an  occasion 
— we  three  visited  the  pope.  After  passing  through 
the  Swiss  guards  in  front  and  two  other  classes  of  officials 
later,  about  fifty  of  us  were  seated  in  a  long,  beautiful 
hall  with  a  row  of  seats  on  each  side  facing  each  other. 
The  ladies  were  in  black,  including  veils,  and  gentlemen 
in  evening  dress. 

Pope  Pius  IX  entered,  in  red  cloak,  with  two  attendants 
in  purple  robes.  One  received  our  permits,  and  the 
other   carried    the   pope's   broad-brimmed   red   hat.      A 
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group  of  cardinals  also  came  in,  led  by  the  prime  min- 
ister, Cardinal  Antonelli,  one  of  the  most  astute  politicians 
of  the  century,  though,  with  all  his  ability,  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  Italian  unity.  Antonelli's  wily  and  extremely 
wicked  face  was  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  pope's  genial 
and  benign  face,  with  its  senile  smile  almost  degenerating 
into  a  simper.  All  the  Catholic  guests  had  brought 
something  to  be  blessed. 

As  the  pope  entered,  the  company  arose  and  bowed, 
some  falling  upon  one  knee,  some  upon  both,  and  others 
bowed  their  faces  to  the  floor.  As  the  pope  came  down 
one  side  and  returned  by  the  other  the  different  groups 
that  had  come  in  on  one  permit  were  successively  intro- 
duced to  him.  Many  Catholics  kissed  his  hand,  which 
was  held  out  apparently  for  that  purpose,  and  others 
kissed  his  toe,  or,  rather,  his  red  slipper.  He  lingered 
a  little  while  with  each  group,  engaging  in  conversation 
and  blessing  them.  At  the  close  he  gave  them  a  three- 
minute  talk,  invoking  the  divine  blessing  upon  all, 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  He  appeared  to  be 
an  amiable  old  man,  with  genial  face,  but  in  his  dotage. 

While  we  were  in  Rome  occurred  one  of  the  great 
illuminations  of  the  ruins  which  we  all  greatly  enjoyed. 
It  began  in  the  Coliseum  in  two  alternating  colors  in 
the  various  tiers  resolving  itself  in  elliptical  horizontal 
bands.  The  same  was  then  repeated  with  change  of 
colors  imitating  moonlight,  transforming  into  more  pro- 
nounced colors.  The  monuments  facing  the  Forum 
were  lighted  with  colors  gradually  rising  to  their  utmost 
splendor,  followed  by  the  illumination  of  the  monuments 
between   the   Amphitheater   and   the   Forum,   including 
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the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  remains  along  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  This  was 
followed  by  the  illumination  of  the  entire  Forum  and 
all  its  monuments  up  to  the  Tabularium.  It  was  closed 
by  the  repetition  of  the  entire  illumination  of  all  the 
monuments  from  the  Tabularium  to  the  Amphitheater. 
These  were  by  far  the  finest  illuminations  we  had  ever 
witnessed. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  not  in  Rome  on  the  right 
dates  to  see  the  splendid  illumination  of  Saint  Peter's, 
which  was  said  to  require  the  enormous  number  of 
sixty-eight  thousand  lights  and  the  service  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty  men.  We  had  to  take  Carnival 
week  instead,  during  which  the  whole  city  was  given 
up  to  revelry,  the  center  of  which  was  the  Corse,  which 
extends  for  about  a  mile  through  the  center  of  the  city. 
In  this  street  all  the  houses  were  draped  with  crimson, 
and  each  afternoon  a  constant  line  of  carriages  and 
promenaders  passed  through  it.  Most  of  those  who 
appeared  on  the  street  were  masked,  and  an  incessant 
interchange  of  bouquets  and  confetti  made  a  scene  of 
mad  mirth.  Some  of  the  days  had  distinct  names,  such 
as  "Fat  Simday,"  "Blue  Monday"  (or  "Fools'  Con- 
secration"). The  former  dangerous  racing  of  horses 
through  the  Corso  had  recently  been  forbidden.  The 
last  evening,  all  the  revelers,  on  foot,  in  carriages,  and 
at  the  windows  of  the  Corso,  provided  themselves  with 
a  number  of  small,  lighted  tapers,  which  each  endeavored 
to  preserve  while  he  put  out  as  many  as  possible  of 
those  of  his  neighbors.  The  day  after  the  Carnival, 
as  I  passed  along  the  Corso,  I  observed  that  the  decora- 
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tions  were  all  down  and  that  there  was  in  progress  a 
universal  house-cleaning  from  top  to  bottom  with  water, 
brooms,  and  scrapers;  and  after  a  shower  the  street 
was  covered  with  a  thick  paste  of  about  equal  parts 
of  earth,  lime,  and  flour. 

I  must  not  indulge  myself  further  in  making  observa- 
tions on  places  of  interest  in  Rome.  Some  of  the  above 
were  visited  by  the  ladies  and  myself  many  times  after- 
ward, often  with  increasing  pleasure.  And  in  our  sojourn 
of  a  few  months  in  the  city,  we  together  enjoyed  many 
other  things,  some  of  which  were  quite  as  noticeable 
and  interesting  as  those  named  above,  but  of  which 
I  must  spare  the  reader  an  account,  a  few  of  which 
I  will  here  barely  name,  as  follows:  the  numerous  and 
great  museums  and  galleries,  both  public  and  private; 
great  libraries  and  their  associated  collections;  the 
studios  of  many  eminent  sculptors  and  painters,  both 
American  and  European;  many  palaces,  public  and 
private,  with  their  choice  collections;  parks  and  hand- 
some villas  and  their  grounds;  other  churches  and  tem- 
ples, monuments  and  fountains;  the  catacombs,  and 
subterranean  prisons;  collections  of  cruel  instruments 
of  torture  of  persecutions  and  the  Inquisition;  and 
numerous  excursions  on  foot  or  in  carriage  in  the 
suburbs  or  out  the  Appian  way,  past  ancient  tombs  and 
aqueducts,  to  Tivoli,  Frascatti,  etc. 

As  I  close  the  account  of  these  delightful  days  of 
sojourn  in  Rome  and  vicinity  I  remember  to  have  heard 
much  before  going  there  of  the  danger  of  Roman  fever. 
And,  alas!  there  I  caught  the  Roman  fever — the  longing 
that  ever  bums  the  brow  of  him  who  has  once  been 
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in  Rome,  to  go  again — that  can  never  be  quenched  by 
all  the  disagreeable  things  that  may  be  thought  or  said 
of  the  Eternal  City,  which  has  furnished  a  perpetual 
glow  of  pleasant  memories  of  its  fascinations,  and  makes 
it  forever  desired. 

We  transferred  from  Rome  to  Naples  with  no  loss  of 
interest.  The  old  proverb,  "See  Naples  and  die"  sug- 
gests a  culmination.  This  magnificent  bay,  with  its 
beautiful  surroundings,  has  attracted  the  world's  pil- 
grims for  ages.  Nature  has  dealt  bountifiilly  with  this 
gem  of  the  ocean,  in  giving  it  a  setting  of  graceful  and 
picturesque  shores,  mid  tropical  luxury  and  a  voluptuous 
atmosphere. 

At  the  center  of  the  crescentlike  bay  stands  Vesuvius, 
four  thousand  feet  high,  proudly  waving  its  plume  of 
smoke  by  day  and  its  torch  of  fire  by  night.  At  its 
foot  lie  two  of  its  cruelly  submerged  victims,  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  now  slowly  emerging  from  their 
lava  shrouds  after  a  sepulture  of  eighteen  centuries. 
Between  the  two  outer  points  of  the  crescent  are  the 
two  enchanted  and  enchanting  islands,  Ischia  and  Capri, 
reposing,  jewel-like,  upon  the  gently  undulating  breast 
of  the  bay.  This  fair  bay,  in  spite  of  convulsions  of 
nature  and  revolutions  of  men,  remains,  "A  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

While  I  gazed  upon  that  lovely  bay  and  its  amphi- 
theaterlike environment  I  recalled  that  it  had  been  a 
conspicuous  and  checkered  stage  of  human  action.  I 
seemed  to  see  reflected  from  that  placid  surface  the 
pageantr}^  of  ancient  days,  when  commerce  covered  it 
w4th  ships,  and  imperial  Rome  adorned  it  with  gorgeous 
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barges.  Each  graceful  hill  that  was  reflected  from  the 
dimpled  water,  and  every  island  that  floated  fairylike 
upon  its  placid  surface,  was  crowned  with  some  dis- 
tinguished memory. 

My  meditations  and  memories  were  tinged  with  sad- 
ness as  I  recalled  the  tragedies  of  history,  illustrating 
that,  through  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  very 
profusion  of  natural  resources,  like  the  abundance  of 
wealth,  often  becomes  a  handicap  instead  of  a  blessing. 
The  vicissitudes  and  meager  results  of  Neapolitan  his- 
tory show  that  luxury  tempts  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals to  dissipation  and  degeneracy. 

Behold  here,  as  in  a  glass,  a  tragedy  of  nations!  In 
the  dawn  of  history  the  Greeks,  with  their  genius  and 
legends,  were  first  captured,  then  enervated  by  these 
charming  and  fruitful  shores.  Then  came,  with  like 
results,  in  suggestive  succession,  the  Oscans,  Romans, 
Goths,  Byzantines,  Normans,  Germans,  and  Spaniards; 
no  one  of  them  having  here  made  a  record  in  politics, 
art,  or  civilization  worthy  of  comparison  with  less  favored 
communities  further  north  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

The  wealthy  came  and  encircled  the  beautifiil  water- 
ing place  of  Baiae  with  splendid  villas  and  palaces,  and 
then  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  tarnished  name  and 
desolate  ruins. 

In  this  congenial  resort  dissolute  Nero  indulged  in 
exploits  and  debauches.  And  on  Capri's  fair  isle  sus- 
picious Tiberius  practiced  cruelty  as  a  diversion  and 
wickedness  as  a  profession. 

But  in  the  field  of  literature  the  results  are  better. 
The  authors  who  came  to  this  fairyland  of  legends  and 
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sibyls,  to  court  the  muses,  lived  on  a  higher  plane  and 
achieved  immortality.  The  mythology  of  early  Greece 
and  Rome  threw  a  perpetual  charm  over  these  hills  and 
vales. 

I  early  ascended  Posilipo,  above  the  city,  to  indulge 
in  fine  views  and  classic  memories.  Here  had  stood 
the  houses  of  Virgil  and  Cicero.  In  this  charming  en- 
vironment Virgil  wrote  the  "Georgics"  and  "^neid," 
which  far  outlive  the  Roman  empire.  The  very  name 
"Posilipo"  is  refreshing,  signifying  "freedom  from  sor- 
row"; and  such  it  was  to  the  poet,  for  when  he  died 
far  away  he  requested  to  be  buried  on  this  hill.  I  visited 
his  tomb,  near  by,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  epitaph 
written  by  himself,  of  which  the  following  is  a  free  trans- 
lation : 

In  lovely  Mantua  was  my  childhood's  home 
Till  my  ambition  lured  me  forth  to  Rome; 
Flocks,  fields,  and  heroes  have  inspired  my  breast; 
And  now  on  Naples'  sunny  slope  I  rest. 

Before  descending  to  the  turmoil  of  the  city  I  feasted 
my  eyes  on  a  sunset  view  of  the  charming  bay  of  Baias. 
"No  bay  in  the  world,"  said  Horace,  "surpasses  that 
of  beautiful  Baias."  As  I  stood  musing  I  recalled  that 
early  in  the  Christian  era  Saint  Paul  crossed  its  placid 
waters  and  landed  at  ancient  Puteoli,  now  Pozzuoli, 
and  started  for  Rome  on  the  Appian  way,  with  fame 
as  assured  as  the  beautiful  bay  he  had  traversed. 

From  this  paradise  of  nature  I  reluctantly  descended 
to  Naples,  a  veritable  purgatory.  In  the  older  parts 
of  the  city  the  population  is  more  dense  than  in  any 
other  equal  space  in  Europe.  The  people  are  notoriously 
unreliable  and  disagreeable  in  habits.     The  streets  and 
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small  squares  are  constantly  thronged  by  a  motley 
crowd  of  venders,  purchasers,  charlatans,  and  idlers, 
intermingled  with  donkeys,  handcarts,  and  portable 
lunch  counters.  The  eye  is  bewildered  by  their  varied 
and  striking  costume  and  their  pantomimic  gestures 
and  attitudes;  and  the  ear  is  stunned  by  shrill  cries  of 
the  venders  of  all  sorts  of  commodities,  and  the  hilarity 
of  the  rabble. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  are  made  to  appear 
more  so  by  their  lofty,  gloomy  tenements.  In  these 
swarming  hives  the  windows  are  full  of  soiled  faces; 
unwashed  hands  almost  meet  across  the  dismal  chasm, 
and  ropes  are  zigzagged  across,  supporting  all  sorts  of 
unsightly  objects. 

One  morning  as  I  left  my  hotel  I  encountered  a  flock 
of  goats  landing  from  the  stairway  of  a  nice-looking 
apartment  house,  in  which  they  had  been  lodged  for 
the  night  on  the  upper  floor.  They  were  in  charge  of 
a  milkmaid  and  were  conducted  ahead  of  me  as  a  travel- 
ing dairy.  At  frequent  intervals  they  were  halted  in 
front  of  houses  to  supply  customers,  who  came  out  with 
vessels  to  be  filled.  At  some  houses  I  saw  pails  lowered 
by  cords  from  upper  stories  for  the  same  purpose.  Cows 
were  also  driven  through  the  streets  and  milked  upon 
the  sidewalk,  at  so  much  a  pint.  Surely,  the  people's 
milk  was  fresh,  whatever  might  be  said  of  their  meats 
and  vegetables.  The  milkmen  in  Naples  are  the  only 
people  who  cannot  cheat.  If  they  knew  the  privileges 
of   our  milkmen,  surely  emigration  would  be  stimulated. 

The  two  places  in  Naples  that  we  enjoyed  most  were, 
first,  the  National  Museum,  with  its  rich  and  constantly 
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increasing  archaeological  treasures  from  Pompeii,  and 
second,  the  splendid  Aquarium,  teeming  with  typical 
specimens  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  a  bright  February  morning  we  took  a  carriage  for 
Vesuvius.  After  passing  through  the  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  of  that  densely  populated  region  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  we  came  to  the  streams  of  petrified 
lava  of  the  great  eruption  of  two  years  before,  some 
of  which  indicated  that  the  flow  had  been  deep  and 
steady,  while  others  overlapped  each  other  in  knotted 
contortions,  like  the  writhings  of  an  agonizing  monster. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  venturesome  inhabitants  so 
soon  taking  possession  of  these  recently  deposited  masses 
for  homes  and  vineyards.  A  mile  or  two  from  the  foot 
of  the  crater  we  saw  in  several  places  lava  still  hot  and 
smoking,  which  had  been  lying  there,  as  I  was  informed, 
more  than  a  year. 

On  a  spur  of  the  mountain  stood  the  Observatory, 
where  by  means  of  a  seismograph  the  degree  of  volcanic 
activity  was  observed.  At  this  point  we  left  the  carriage 
and  walked  to  the  base  of  the  cone.  As  the  cone  had 
a  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  an  inclination  of 
from  forty-five  to  sixty-three  degrees,  and  was  thickly 
covered  with  loose  cinders  and  ashes,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  fatiguing  to  climb  without  help. 
The  present  railway  up  the  cone,  which  I  comfortably 
traversed  over  thirty-six  years  later,  was  not  then  built. 

In  the  old  way  of  ascent  on  foot  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  firm  foothold.  In  yielding  ashes  one 
would  slip  back  at  every  step  almost  as  far  as  he  had 
advanced,   and   he   had    to    halt    for   breath    every  few 
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minutes.  When  Mrs.  King  and  her  sister  saw  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascent,  even  with  two  helpers,  one  pulHng  with 
a  strap  and  the  other  pushing  behind,  they  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  attempt  the  trying  ordeal,  but  I  de- 
termined to  ascend  without  help. 

When  I  started  a  number  of  importunate  guides  accom- 
panied me,  hoping  to  be  employed.  As  they  witnessed 
my  efforts  they  from  time  to  time  offered  help.  After 
a  while  one  got  discouraged  and  fell  back,  then  another, 
but  two  stuck  to  me,  expecting  every  minute  that  I 
would  become  exhausted  and  discouraged.  At  last 
all  in  disgust  left  me.  Of  the  various  people  ascending, 
I  saw  only  one  besides  myself  who  did  not  have  help. 
Occasionally  I  found  protrusions  of  lava,  which  gave 
opportunity  to  gain  breath  and  a  little  rest. 

At  last  I  reached  the  summit  and  stood  on  the  rim  of 
that  yawning  caldron,  half  a  mile  wide  and  of  unknown 
depth.  When  the  wind  blew  aside  the  white  smoke, 
I  saw  that  the  sides  of  the  abyss  were  lined  with  beau- 
tiful colored  crystals.  The  narrow  surface  around  the 
crater  was  so  hot  that  it  scorched  the  soles  of  my  boots. 
I  with  some  others  roasted  eggs  for  the  companions 
below.  To  get  different  views  within  and  the  wide 
expanse  without,  I  walked  around  the  crater  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  till  stopped  by  the  clouds  of 
sulphurous  smoke  that  continually  rolled  up  from  the 
great  cavern. 

While  we  remained  on  top  there  occurred  a  number 
of  dull  explosions  below,  followed  by  flashes  of  flame, 
and  a  shower  of  red-hot  stones  thrown  high  above  our 
heads,  most  of  which  fell  back  into  the  crater,  though 
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some  landed  uncomfortably  near  us,  which  hastened 
our  return  after  a  half  hour  of  strangely  mingled  pleasure, 
wonder,  and  alarm. 

It  had  required  fully  an  hour  for  me  to  make  the 
ascent,  but  I  descended  in  just  five  minutes  by  the 
watch.  Each  long  step  was  lengthened  by  a  slide  of 
many  feet  more  in  the  loose  cinders.  After  I,  with 
several  other  Americans,  reached  the  ladies,  we  nar- 
rated our  experiences  as  we  ate  the  eggs  we  had 
roasted  above,  then  all  returned  thankfully  to  our  hotels 
in  the  city. 

From  Vesuvius  we  naturally  turned  to  one  of  its 
victims,  Pompeii.  On  a  beautiful  day  in  the  year  of 
A.  D.  79,  the  slumbering  giant,  Vesuvius,  without  warn- 
ing, suddenly  burst  forth  with  stifling  vapor,  crashing 
thunder,  and  rocking  earth,  to  bury  the  doomed  city, 
first  in  a  winding  sheet  of  ashes  three  feet  thick,  and 
then  to  submerge  it  with  a  flood  of  hot  pumice  stone 
seven  or  eight  feet  deep.  These  layers  were  later  suc- 
ceeded by  other  showers  of  ashes  and  mud,  until  the 
covering  mass  became  twenty  feet  deep.  It  then  became 
overgrown  with  grass  and  lost  to  the  world,  till  1592, 
when  by  accident  some  of  the  buildings  were  discovered 
while  cutting  a  subterranean  water  conduit.  Only 
intermittent  unscientific  excavations  were  made  prior 
to  i860,  when  the  Italian  government  took  the  matter 
in  charge.  The  work  has  since  been  carried  on  with 
care  and  skill,  but  slowly.  About  the  time  of  our  visit 
only  about  one  third  of  the  area  within  the  ancient 
walls  had  been  excavated. 

When  we  entered  one  of  the  old  gates  our  eyes  were 
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greeted  by  a  wilderness  of  roofless  walls  and  empty 
rooms.  As  we  walked  up  the  lonely  street  we  were  tem- 
porarily surprised  at  seeing  deep  ruts  worn  in  the  solid 
stone  pavement,  by  the  wheels  of  two  thousand  years 
ago.  There  were  stepping  stones  from  one  curb  to 
another.  Instinctively  I  looked  for  people,  but  none 
appeared.  I  listened,  but  there  was  no  echo  of  foot- 
steps save  our  own.  The  silence  was  almost  oppressive, 
so  in  contrast  with  the  noisy  shores  without,  swarming 
with  life.  No  chariot  wheels  rattled  in  the  street  and 
no  laughing  voices  answered  to  each  other  in  room  or 
hall;  even  the  foimtains  in  the  courtyards  no  longer 
furnished  their  sweet,  mellow  music.  All  these  voices 
died  with  the  city. 

I  noticed  in  front  of  the  door  of  one  of  the  best  res- 
idences a  fine  representation  of  a  large  watch-dog  chained 
in  a  beautiful  mosaic  pavement.  Some  of  the  walls 
were  adorned  with  frescoes  which  were  exquisite  in  de- 
sign and  colors  and  still  looked  fresh.  Most  of  the  finer 
frescoes  and  the  great  variety  of  other  articles  which 
were  foimd  had  been  prudently  removed  to  the  National 
Museum  in  Naples. 

Buildings  had  been  somewhat  identified  by  what 
was  found  in  them;  surgical  instruments  suggested  the 
home  of  a  doctor,  a  large  safe  that  of  a  banker,  the  name 
on  a  seal  or  other  article  the  residence  of  the  owner, 
planes  and  saws  indicated  a  carpenter  shop,  and  ham- 
mers and  tongs  a  blacksmith  shop. 

Everyday  life  seemed  much  the  same  as  now.  I  saw 
a  bakery,  in  the  brick  oven  of  which  loaves  of  bread 
were  found.      Near  by  was  a  wine  shop,  with  the  rows 
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of  jars  still  in  place,  each  marked  to  show  the  name 
and  quality  of  liquor.  Some  of  the  houses  were  con- 
structed with  hot-air  flues,  and  jointed  lead  pipes  for 
conducting  water.  Among  the  collections  transferred 
to  the  Museum  in  Naples  were  seen  doctors'  instru- 
ments, dentists'  instruments  for  extracting  teeth,  curling 
tongs,  and  a  great  variety  of  jewelry. 

My  feelings  were  stirred,  as  I  walked  through  the 
forum,  robbed  of  its  bustling  crowd,  and  through  the 
lonely  temples,  and  especially  as  I  viewed  the  vacant 
seats  in  the  Amphitheater,  and  recalled  a  suggestive 
placard  in  red  letters  on  the  wall  of  a  comer  building 
still  standing,  calling  the  attention  of  Pompeii's  inhab- 
itance  to  the  following  suggestive  announcement:  "Thirty 
pairs  of  gladiators  will  contend  to-morrow  at  sunrise 
in  the  Amphitheater."  If  this  was  the  date  of  the  vol- 
canic catastrophe,  how  doubly  tragic  the  coincidence! 
The  Amphitheater  seated  twenty  thousand  people,  two 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  whole  city,  showing  the 
demand  for  amusements  of  the  coarser  type. 

Warned  by  the  first  downfall  of  ashes,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  escaped,  but  hundreds  of  others  were  de- 
tained by  various  causes,  every  one  of  whom  met  a 
horrible  death,  which  is  painfully  depicted  in  the  writhing 
agony  of  many  of  the  bodies  that  have  been  exhumed. 
Strictly  speaking,  no  bodies  have  been  preserved,  and 
yet  their  forms  and  features  have  been  admirably  repro- 
duced in  numerous  casts.  The  smothering,  dying  victim 
was  first  surrounded  by  a  soft  and  pliable  coat  of  ashes, 
and  this  was  followed  by  deep  encircling  layers  of  heavier 
material,  which  gradually  solidified  into  a  casket,  which 
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formed  a  complete  mold.  Many  of  these  molds  con- 
taining human  bones  have  been  skillfully  filled  with 
liquid  plaster,  and  thus  were  obtained  complete  casts 
of  the  dead.  I  saw  many  of  these  casts  in  Pompeii  and 
the  Museum  in  Naples. 

I  also  made  a  brief  visit  to  Herctdaneum,  which  was 
destroyed  at  the  same  time  as  Pompeii,  and  was  far 
more  wealthy.  Much  of  it  lies  a  hundred  feet  below 
the  two  modem  towns,  Portici  and  Resina.  Its  loca- 
tion was  discovered  in  17 19,  by  digging  a  well  for  water, 
which  struck  an  immense  theater,  capable  of  seating 
over  ten  thousand  people.  Excavations  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  great  depth  and  the  towns  above. 
In  1750,  a  long  passageway  was  hewn  through  the  rock 
to  the  theater.  Through  this  I  descended  with  a  guide, 
a  hundred  or  more  steps  to  the  level  of  the  theater  and 
the  other  buildings  that  have  been  excavated.  As  I 
viewed  these  extensive  buildings  and  their  adornments 
I  seemed  to  be  in  another  world.  The  shadows  produced 
by  the  lights  which  we  carried  produced  a  most  weird 
and  enchanting  effect.  The  orchestra  of  the  theater 
is  faintly  and  quaintly  lighted  by  the  shaft  of  the  well 
that  led  to  the  discovery. 

Besides  other  rich  treasures,  these  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  many  fine  statues  and  busts,  which 
from  their  date  are  presumed  to  be  portraits;  among 
those  which  I  saw  in  the  Museum  in  Naples  are  Homer, 
Plato,  Augustus,  Seneca,  and  Demosthenes.  I  also  saw 
two  other  fine  specimens  in  Dresden. 

We  next  took  an  excursion  to  Baiag  and  vicinity, 
passing   through   the   Grotta   di   Philipo,    a   tunnel   half 
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a  mile  long  dating  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
having  an  entrance  ninety  feet  high. 

As  we  passed  near  the  small  island  Nisida  I  recalled 
that  this  wave-lashed  rock  had  been  the  scene  of  tragic 
history.  Brutus  retired  to  a  villa  here  after  he  had 
murdered  Caesar  and  hither  came  Cicero  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  him,  after  which  they  parted  never  to  meet 
again  and  both  to  suffer  violent  deaths.  Before  leaving 
this  island  Brutus,  with  a  premonition  of  his  approach- 
ing death,  spoke  the  farewell  to  his  wife,  Portia,  which 
Shakespeare  immortalized;  and  here,  on  hearing  of  her 
husband's  death,  Portia  also  committed  suicide. 

We  soon  reached  Pozzuoli,  formerly  Putioli,  the 
ancient  seaport  emporium  of  Italy.  We  noted  that 
soothing  nature  had  clothed  with  verdure  the  palatial 
ruins  of  the  circling  hills.  The  lonely  remaining  columns 
of  the  great  Temple  of  Serapis  were  dumb  reminders 
of  the  past.  But  one  ruin  greatly  impressed  me.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  bay  were  the  thirteen  massive  columns 
which  formerly  supported  the  great  landing  pier  of  the 
city.  Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  waves,  war,  and 
earthquakes  for  eighteen  centuries,  they  still  remain 
as  firm  as  when  they  supported  the  platform  on  which 
the  great  apostle  landed  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

Taking  the  old  Appian  Way,  we  ascended  to  the  great 
Amphitheater,  in  which  the  celebrated  gladiatorial  com- 
bats were  held,  in  some  of  which  Nero  fought  before 
audiences  of  thirty  thousand  people.  After  a  general 
view  of  the  age-worn  structure  we  glanced  at  the  sub- 
terranean dens  for  wild  beasts  and  the  facilities  for 
flooding  the  arena  for  the  display  of  naval  combats. 
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Following  a  path,  we  soon  reached  the  crater  of  the 
half  extinct  volcano  Solfatara,  surrounded  by  hills  of 
pumice  stone.  As  we  walked  over  its  surface  the  ground 
sounded  hollow  in  every  direction  and  sulphurous  gases 
escaped  from  numerous  fissures.  Currents  of  hot  vapor 
rushed  out  from  one  of  the  larger  cavities,  near  which 
reclined  several  invalids. 

This  whole  region,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  the  scene  of  the  most 
powerful  volcanic  convulsions.  Toward  the  close  of 
this  period  of  activity  there  was  thrown  up  from  the 
depths  below  the  present  Monte  Nuovo,  which  we 
viewed  with  wondering  eyes  as  we  passed. 

In  the  dawn  of  history  the  venturesome  Greeks  got 
a  foothold  on  these  shores  and  clothed  them  with  the 
legends  and  traditions  which  Homer  and  Virgil  wove 
into  the  garland  of  their  song.  We  timidly  approached 
Lucus  Avemus,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  the 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  on  account  of  its  poi- 
sonous exhalations  and  somber  ravines  and  environ- 
ment. Virgil  made  this  the  place  where  the  Sibyl  con- 
ducted ^neas  to  the  infernal  regions.  We  prudently 
avoided  the  "Grotto  of  the  Sibyl"  and  the  "Entrance 
to  the  Infernal  Regions." 

We  then  went  on  to  Baiae  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  change  that  had  been  made  in  that  proud  city, 
by  relentless  nature  and  wicked  men,  in  nineteen  cen- 
turies. 

In  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  the  bay  was  en- 
circled by  the  palaces  and  gorgeous  villas  of  Cassar, 
Pompey,   Caligula,   Nero,   Hadrian,   and  hundreds  more 
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of  like  fame  and  wealth,  till,  for  want  of  space  for  their 
villas  and  baths,  they  built  out  into  the  sea.  In  the 
season  the  Appian  Way  was  thronged  with  chariots  and 
gilded  litters.  It  became  so  beautiful  and  popular  and 
so  extolled  by  poets  and  orators  that  Baiae's  crescent 
beach  was  called  the  "Golden  Shore."  As  we  drove 
about  and  observed  the  broadcast  desolation,  it  was 
difficult  to  realize  the  former  splendor.  Soothing  nature 
had  clothed  with  verdure  the  ruins  of  the  circling  hills. 
Lower  down  we  saw  an  occasional  vaulted  ceiling,  marble 
staircase,  or  lonely  column.  By  frequent  earthquakes 
the  edge  of  the  harbor  had  been  sunken  many  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  carrying  with  it  much  of  the  splendor 
of  former  days.  We  realized  something  of  the  resplendent 
past  as  we  sailed  over  the  placid  water  and  caught 
glimpses  of  mosaic  pavements  and  broken  marbles  in 
their  liquid  tomb  far  below. 

On  coming  ashore  we  had  further  evidence  of  the 
degradation  of  the  present.  We  sought  a  retired  place 
to  take  our  lunch  within  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus.  But  we  had  hardly  begun  before  a  crowd  of 
beggars  surrounded  us.  They  included  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  they  were  all  filthy  and  meagerly 
clad.  As  we  began  to  eat  they  pressed  more  eagerly 
around.  We  had  to  watch  to  keep  them  from  actually 
seizing  our  food  and  other  articles.  I  tried  to  drive  them 
back  a  few  feet  to  keep  them  from  almost  smothering 
us.  But  they  soon  returned  for  a  fiercer  assault.  The 
annoyance  became  so  great  that  we  gave  them  our 
lunch  and  departed  for  Naples  by  way  of  Bacoli,  with 
some  of  these  disagreeable  beings  running  after  us  for 
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nearly  a  mile,  with  screaming  voices  and  wild  ges- 
ticulations. 

The  same  afternoon,  at  the  invitation  of  a  friend,  I 
visited  Campo  Santo  Veccio,  the  old  cemetery  where 
the  poor  are  interred.  We  went  a  little  before  sunset, 
the  time  at  which  all  the  bodies  to  be  buried  that  day 
are  brought  in.  We  were  admitted  through  a  gate  into 
a  rectangular  inclosure  of  about  one  acre,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.  The  whole  space  was  paved  over  with 
lava  blocks,  covering  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  under- 
groimd  vaults,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year.  The  opening 
into  the  crown  of  each  vault  was  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  on  a  level  with  the  pavement,  and  was 
tightly  closed  by  a  well-fitting  stone.  One  of  these  was 
opened  at  the  close  of  each  day  for  the  reception  of  all 
bodies  brought  that  day. 

When  I  entered  the  gate  I  saw  a  group  of  about  seventy- 
five  people  surrounding  the  vault  for  that  particular 
day  and  other  men  carrying  coffins  on  their  heads  from 
a  room  near  the  gate  toward  the  same  place.  I  im- 
mediately joined  the  crowd  and  found  it  a  motley  com- 
pany of  poor  people.  The  rude  coffins,  many  of  them 
unpainted,  were  placed  together  at  one  side  and  a  priest 
hastily  sprinkled  water  on  or  at  least  toward  each  corpse. 
As  the  stone  cover  was  lifted  by  means  of  a  small  derrick 
an  officer  had  difficulty  in  keeping  the  crowd  from  the 
opening.  The  vault  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  feet 
deep  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  were 
plain  to  be  seen  the  ghostly  remains  of  the  bodies  de- 
posited the  year  before.  Of  the  fourteen  bodies  presented, 
two  were  sent  back  to  the  gate  for  some  reason.     The 
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others  were  then  hastily  taken  from  the  coffins,  one 
at  a  time  and  a  rope  was  tied  around  the  chest  of  each, 
below  the  arms  and  knotted  in  front;  it  was  then  let 
down  by  the  rope,  face  upward;  when  it  reached  near 
the  bottom  of  the  vault  the  rope  was  made  to  vibrate 
as  much  as  possible,  and  when  at  the  great  oscillation, 
rope  and  all  was  let  go  toward  the  outer  edge  of  the 
cavern.  In  this  way  most  of  the  bodies  were  spread 
around  in  different  directions,  while  others  were  dropped 
down  in  the  center.  With  a  calm  but  a  wildly  firm 
expression  of  face  one  mother  took  her  last  look  after 
her  babe  as  it  was  launched  to  its  long  home.  In  most 
cases  I  could  hardly  determine  who  the  relatives  were. 
When  all  were  interred,  which  did  not  take  over  fifteen 
minutes,  the  yawning  abyss  was  closed  for  another  year. 

We  crowned  our  Neapolitan  sojourn  by  a  trip  to 
Capri  and  its  Blue  Grotto.  When  our  steamer  landed 
at  Capri  we  took  several  delightful  walks  over  the  pic- 
turesque island,  enjoying  the  quaint-looking  people  and 
the  splendid  views.  One  of  these  jaunts  led  us  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Tiberius  and  the  precipice  near, 
from  which  the  tyrant  is  said  to  have  hurled  his  victims. 

Having  returned  to  the  village,  we  embarked  in  small 
boats  for  the  Blue  Grotto.  Our  party  of  only  three  had 
to  be  divided,  as  the  boats  can  take  only  two  passengers, 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  entrance.  The  open- 
ing is  so  small  that  one  might  easily  go  by  without  seeing 
it.  Entrance  can  be  made  only  when  the  sea  is  calm. 
We  were  commanded  to  lie  down  while  our  boat  shot 
through.  In  a  moment  we  looked  up  and  were  in  a  fairy 
chamber.     I  arose  with  exclamations  of  delight,  as  my 
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eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  silvery  splendor  which  the 
refracted  light  threw  over  the  whole  vast  cavern.  Our 
boats  seemed  to  be  moving  through  transparent  waves 
of  liquid  sapphire.  As  we  dipped  our  hands  in  the  water 
they  gleamed  like  silver.  The  vast  dome  seemed  to 
be  canopied  with  lapis-lazuli.  In  our  enchantment 
time  flew  rapidly,  till  reminded  of  need  of  return,  lest 
a  sudden  wind  might  close  for  an  indefinite  period  the 
narrow  exit.  The  charm  still  remained  on  us  as  our 
steamer  glided  back  toward  Naples.  The  afterglow 
made  the  lovely  ride  more  charming  than  ever.  We 
could  easily  imagine  the  rapture  of  the  poet  when  he 
penned  the  following  beautiful  lines: 

My  soul  to-day 

Is  far  away, 
Sailing  the  Vesuvian  bay; 

My  winged  boat, 

A  bird  afloat, 
Swings  round  the  purple  peaks  remote. 

Far,  vague,  and  dim 

The  mountains  swim, 
While  on  Vesuvius'  misty  brim, 

With  outstretched  hands, 

The  gray  smoke  stands 
O'erlooking  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  Ischia  smiles 

O'er  liquid  miles, 
And  yonder,  bluest  of  the  isles, 

Calm  Capri  waits. 

Her  sapphire  gates 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar! 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise! 
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My  sojourn  in  Italy  had  impressed  me  anew  with 
her  debt  to  Greece,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world,  and  fearing  that  I  might  not  again  be  so 
near,  I  determined  to  change  my  plans  and  take  a  short 
trip  to  Athens,  the  foiintainhead.  I  arranged  for  the 
return  of  Mrs.  King  and  her  sister  to  Rome  when  they 
got  through  at  Naples,  and  on  March  i  I  took  the  French 
steamer  Junon  for  Pireeus.  There  were  but  four  first- 
cabin  passengers,  including  myself,  a  Greek  and  two 
Genevese. 

The  ship  proved  uncomfortable,  the  weather  stormy. 
Though  a  good  sailor,  I  was  sick  all  the  way.  As  we 
passed  Stromboli,  one  of  the  few  constantly  active 
volcanoes,  I  was  painfully  reminded  that  this  was  stiU, 
as  of  old,  the  home  of  ^olus,  god  of  the  winds.  We 
were  next  besieged,  in  the  stormy  straits  of  Messina,  by 
the  two  Homeric  sea  monsters,  the  one  dwelling  at 
Scylla,  the  other  at  Charybdis,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
narrow  passage.  And  as  we  passed  in  sight  of  the  smoking 
summit  of  lofty  ^Etna,  where  Vulcan  still  plied  his  forge, 
my  condition  only  allowed  a  hasty  glance  at  the  smoking 
mountain. 

The  storm  raged  as  we  skirted  the  barren  coasts  of 
Calabria,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  As  we  passed  between 
beautiful  Grecian  islands  our  frail  and  poorly  managed 
ship  had  to  labor  hard  against  strong  head-winds,  making 
little  progress.  In  spite  of  danger  and  physical  dis- 
comfort, I  had  a  certain  mental  pleasure,  while  the 
ship  struggled  through  Grecian  waters  and  by  classic 
isles,  as  I  sat  on  deck  wrapped  in  my  steamer  rug  re- 
calling the  splendid  history  of  that  ancient  people  and 
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their  proud  capital.  Though  her  fleets  were  gone,  her 
heroes  dead,  her  matchless  architecture  in  ruins,  and 
her  treasures  of  art  stolen,  yet  I  felt  that  for  me,  and 
thousands  more,  the  brow  of  fair  Athens  still  sparkles 
with  the  scintillations  of  a  deathless  fame. 

We  had  already  been  out  one  hundred  hours,  just 
double  what  we  should  have  been.  I  had  slept  scarcely 
any  the  whole  way,  and  had  pretended  to  take  only  two 
meals.  We  had  made  scarcely  any  progress  for  the 
last  six  hours.  The  captain  had  almost  despaired,  as 
well  he  might,  for,  as  I  afterward  learned,  this  was  his 
first  trip  with  this  ship,  and  he  had  not  been  over  this 
route  for  eight  years,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  second 
officer. 

At  dusk  of  the  last  day  the  hills  and  headlands  of 
Attica  began  to  rise  up  out  of  the  water  before  us,  to 
gladden  our  eyes;  and  to  further  revive  our  drooping 
spirits,  the  captain  announced  that  he  hoped  to  be  in 
port  by  nine  o'clock.  At  dark  I  went  to  my  stateroom 
to  make  some  preparations  for  landing,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  there  was  a  heavy  crash  and  shock  which  threw 
me  to  the  floor  and  almost  upset  the  ship.  Everybody 
rushed  on  deck  and  seemed  to  expect  the  ship  to  go 
to  pieces  or  to  sink.  Everything  was  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. The  reports  from  those  who  had  gone  below 
that  water  was  not  coming  in  could  hardly  be  believed. 
Of  course  the  ship  had  ceased  to  move  except  as  it  was 
rocked  by  the  waves.  It  was  found  that  the  captain 
had  missed  the  harbor  and  was  near  the  coast,  quite  a 
number  of  miles  south  of  Piraeus,  with  his  ship  fast  on 
a  ledge  of  rocks  or  in  the  sand. 
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The  captain,  exhausted  from  the  strain  of  the  voyage 
and  crushed  by  the  stranding  of  his  steamer,  broke 
down  in  tears,  yet  he  and  all  his  men  worked  heroically 
all  night  to  get  the  vessel  free,  but  in  vain.  Fortunately, 
the  wind  gradually  settled,  and  toward  morning  it  was 
possible  to  launch  a  boat,  which  was  sent  to  Piraeus 
for  relief.  Ten  days  later  I  saw  with  a  glass,  from  the 
Acropolis,  two  large  steamers  still  pulling  at  the  dis- 
abled vessel. 

At  daylight  a  steamer  arrived  to  take  us  to  Piraeus. 
Our  spirits  revived  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  Attic  hill 
and  we  looked  out  over  the  quiet  blue  waters,  whence  had 
sailed  that  heroic  Athenian  fleet  for  the  island  of  Salamis, 
where  it  utterly  destroyed  the  Persian  ships  and  put 
Xerxes  to  flight.  As  I  landed  upon  the  wharf  there 
ascended  from  my  soul  a  silent  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
to  my  heavenly  Father  for  his  preserving  care  during 
the  perilous  voyage. 

We  four  cabin  passengers,  aU  shivering  with  the  cold, 
remained  together.  The  young  Greek  conducted  us  to 
a  coffee  house  for  breakfast.  The  coffee  was  served  in 
the  Oriental  style,  thick  with  grounds.  Two  old  Greeks 
sat  near  by  smoking,  with  their  enormous  pipes  standing 
on  the  floor,  having  long  coiled  tubes  extending  to  their 
mouths.  The  smoke  was  drawn  through  water  and 
made  quite  a  gurgling  noise.  One  of  them  seemed  to 
eye  us  with  suspicion,  while  the  other  fully  occupied 
himself  with  the  reveries  of  his  pipe. 

As  their  costume  was  novel  to  the  traveler,  I  will 
assume  that  it  will  be  to  the  average  reader.  It  was 
the  so-called  Albanian  costume,  which  had  been  adopted 
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as  the  Greek  national  dress,  and  was  quite  generally 
worn.  It  consisted  of  a  tall  red  fez  with  a  long  blue 
tassel,  a  richly  embroidered  blue  jacket  with  open  sleeves, 
a  vest  of  the  same  cut,  a  white  shirt  with  full  sleeves, 
a  leathern  girdle  with  places  for  weapons,  a  white 
fustanella,  or  kilt,  short  breeches,  high  red  gaiters,  and 
red  shoes  with  narrow,  up-turned  toes  ending  in  a  point 
with  a  black  tassel.  The  kilts  seemed  to  be  made  of 
many  folds  so  as  to  be  wide  spreading  at  bottom.  And 
as  I  afterward  observed,  those  who  wore  them  seemed 
to  have  a  corresponding  strut  in  their  gait,  being  con- 
scious of  their  striking  costume. 

After  breakfast  we  took  a  carriage  for  Athens,  six 
miles  away.  It  required  self-denial  to  remain  in  my 
room  at  the  hotel  for  the  day,  to  rest  up  from  the  trying 
voyage,  while  the  attractions  without  tempted  my  steps. 

Next  morning  I  started  for  the  AcropoHs,  which  is 
an  immense  rock,  five  hundred  feet  high,  inaccessible 
on  all  sides  save  one,  having  had  its  vast  summit  once 
crowned  by  numerous  temples,  shrines,  and  statues, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  present  the  finest  pictures  of 
the  unrivaled  art  of  antiquity.  This  marble-crowned 
rock  was  the  gem  of  which  Athens  was  the  setting — a 
casket  of  the  rarest  architectural  jewels  in  the  world. 
Its  glory  has  lived  for  over  two  thousand  years,  though 
it  has  been  successively  plundered  by  Persian,  Spartan, 
Macedonian,  Roman,  Venetian,  and  Turk.  The  ma- 
jestic citadel  still  attracts  by  its  matchless  ruins  and 
its  renowned  history.  There  was  growing  up  at  its 
base  an  ambitious  modem  city.  But  my  eyes  were  closed 
to  the  city  of  to-day;  they  saw  only  the  one  of  antiquity. 
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The  New  Athens  reverently  bows  to  the  Old  Athens, 
and  so  do  we  all. 

Having  ascended  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis, 
I  came  to  the  entrance,  the  Propylaea.  Originally  this 
was  a  superb  gateway  of  Pentelic  marble,  flanked  by 
exquisite  temples  and  shrines  and  surmounting  a  marble 
stairway  seventy  feet  in  breadth.  It  was  further  adorned 
by  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  which 
were  said  to  almost  breathe  and  think.  There  was 
enough  of  this  fine  structure  still  standing  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  its  original  extent  and  beauty.  As  soon 
as  I  passed  through  this  commanding  entrance  I  beheld 
the  whole  plateau  strewn  with  fallen  columns,  broken 
entablatures,  and  fragments  of  statues,  interspersed  by 
the  standing  ruins  of  the  various  temples.  In  the  imme- 
diate foreground  I  noticed  the  empty  sockets  and  bases 
where  formerly  stood  a  vast  forest  of  statues  and  votive 
offerings. 

I  threaded  my  way  through  the  rubbish  to  the  center 
of  interests — the  Parthenon.  Though  it  is  but  the 
wreck  of  its  former  splendor,  yet  I  was  surprised  that 
it  should  remain  the  treasure  it  is,  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  war,  theft,  and  corroding  time  for  over  two 
thousand  years.  It  still  retains  its  majestic  symmetry, 
its  perfection  of  lines  and  proportions,  its  snowy  white- 
ness softened  to  ivory  by  age,  some  of  its  rich  carvings, 
and  its  untarnished  claim  to  be  the  world's  architectural 
masterpiece. 

I  stood  before  the  matchless  ruin  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  admiration  and  sorrow,  and  in  imagination, 
I  tried  to  restore  its  former  perfection.     I  lifted  to  their 
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places  in  the  pediments  the  fifty  life-size  marble  statues 
stolen  therefrom;  I  encircled  the  building  with  the  lack- 
ing sections  of  that  splendid  frieze  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  in  which  Phidias  had  shown  his  masterly 
skill  in  adapting  the  frieze  to  a  procession  in  which  he 
unfolded  the  glory  and  power  of  Athens  in  the  service 
of  her  sacred  goddess;  and  I  even  ventured  to  install 
within  the  great  masterpiece  of  Phidias,  the  renowned 
statue  of  the  presiding  goddess  Athena,  made  of  gold 
and  ivory,  the  precious  metals  of  which  alone  cost 
$750,000. 

The  Parthenon  stood  in  almost  its  pristine  beauty, 
up  to  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  under  Turkish  dese- 
crating rule,  it  became  a  powder  magazine,  which  was 
exploded  in  1687  by  a  reckless  Venetian  shell.  And, 
sad  to  relate,  another  one  of  the  beautifiil  temples  of 
the  Acropolis  had  a  similar  misfortune. 

Greece  has  been  ruthlessly  despoiled  of  her  art  treas- 
ures for  ages,  first  to  embellish  Rome,  then  to  enrich 
the  museums  of  almost  every  so-called  civilized  coimtr3\ 
The  last  great  spoliation  was  made  early  in  the  last 
century,  when  Lord  Elgin  removed  from  the  Parthenon 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  frieze  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  entablature  to  London,  where  they  now 
form  the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

The  "Temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory,"  which  I  next 
visited,  which  had  been  a  gem  of  rare  beauty  of  which 
there  still  remained  abundant  evidence,  was  so  called 
because  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  represented  with- 
out wings,  in  the  fond  hope  that  Victory  would  never 
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fly  away  from  Athens.  Sad  indeed  it  was  that  this 
hope  was  not  realized. 

I  next  crossed  to  the  Erechtheum,  one  of  the  famous 
temples  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  much  is  still  standing. 
Part  of  this  temple  is  the  celebrated  "Portico  of  the 
Caryatides,"  one  of  the  most  charming  gems  of  Athens. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  six  figures  of  maidens,  some- 
what larger  than  life,  instead  of  by  columns.  They 
support  the  entablature  on  their  heads  with  ease  and 
grace.  They  are  of  noble  and  beautiful  type,  admirably 
adorned  by  the  harmonious  and  graceful  clinging  folds 
of  their  simple  drapery.  On  their  heads  they  bear  basket- 
like ornaments  which  form  beautiful  composite  capitals. 

Reserving  more  minute  study  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis  for  succeeding  days,  I  took  a  stroU  aroimd 
the  base.  The  immediate  surroundings  of  the  central 
shrine  of  the  gods  also  present  peculiar  attractions. 
Just  west  of  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis  stands  Mars 
Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Areopagus.  The  rocky  summit 
where  this  august  court  of  justice  sat  was  reached  by 
a  flight  of  sixteen  rough-hewn  steps  in  the  native  rock. 
The  court  sat  at  night  out  of  doors,  under  the  starry 
eyes  of  heaven. 

Here  Saint  Paul  delivered  that  memorable  address 
to  his  Athenian  audience.  The  fruits  of  the  labors  of 
this  itinerant  stranger  have  been  more  far-reaching  and 
benign  than  those  of  any  of  his  choice  audience,  how- 
ever eminent.  Above  him  stood  the  temple-crowned 
Acropolis,  which  led  him  boldly  to  say,  "God  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands."  And  in  full  view  of 
the  marble  and  gilded  statues  of  Phidias  he  dared  to 
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say,  "We  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like 
unto  gold  or  silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device."  No  wonder  that  the  Athenians,  surrounded 
by  the  splendors  of  that  day,  ironically  answered,  "We 
will  hear  thee  again  on  this  matter."  Has  not  Athens 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  heard  him  again?  Though 
unknown  then,  he  soon  founded  a  church  in  the  neigh- 
boring Greek  city  of  Corinth,  to  which  he  wrote  his 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which  are  now  read  in 
almost  every  language  around  the  world. 

Not  far  from  this  historic  spot  is  another  plain  rock 
in  which  is  hewn  the  so-called,  "Prison  of  Socrates." 
As  I  stood  before  this  gloomy  cell  I  recalled  that  this 
able  and  conscientious  man,  four  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  went  about  doing  good  like  the  Divine 
Saviour,  and  that  both  were  put  to  death  by  those  who 
hated  them. 

A  few  steps  distant  I  visited  the  rocky  ledge  known 
as  the  "Platform  of  Demosthenes."  It  consisted  of  a 
simple  semicircular  area  for  the  audience,  with  a  large 
platform  at  the  front  cut  in  the  living  rock  and  approached 
by  steps  on  each  side.  On  this  identical  platform  the 
great  orator  addressed  his  audience  of  six  thousand 
citizens,  in  full  view  of  the  shining  glories  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  in  the  same  vicinity  well 
repaid  a  visit.  It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
victory  at  Marathon,  and  is  stiU  the  best-preserved 
ancient  Greek  temple  in  existence.  It  is  constructed 
in  massive  Doric  style,  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  is  im- 
posing rather  than  ornate.  As  I  viewed  it  at  different 
angles  without  and  within,  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
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perfectly  its  massive  dignity  had  braved  the  storms 
of  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  years.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  how  the  Greeks  in  their  sacred  architecture 
blended  their  religion  with  their  patriotism  and  made 
both  an  education  in  aesthetics.  In  1824,  when  Byron 
died  on  Greek  soil  while  laboring  to  free  the  bleeding 
country  from  the  galling  Turkish  yoke,  the  Athenians 
wished  his  body  entombed  in  this  historic  temple.  No 
wonder  they  were  grateful  to  this  patriot,  who  had  has- 
tened to  their  land  to  consecrate  his  life  and  fortune  to 
their  cause  of  liberty. 

Following  the  base  of  the  Acropolis  on  the  south, 
we  first  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  Odeon  Theater,  which 
had  a  seating  capacity  of  eight  thousand  people.  A 
little  further  on  was  the  far  more  interesting  theater  of 
Bacchus,  with  seating  capacity  of  thirty  thousand.  It 
was  largely  excavated  from  the  base  of  the  Acropolis; 
many  of  its  seats  were  carved  from  the  solid  rock;  others 
were  made  of  Pentelic  marble.  Its  roof  was  the  dome 
of  heaven,  its  scenery  the  mountains  and  verdant  plains. 

While  lingering,  I  recalled  that  twenty-three  hundred 
years  ago  there  were  here  staged  for  the  first  time  the 
great  masterpieces  of  dramatic  composition  which  I 
had  enthusiastically  read  in  college — Prometheus  Bound, 
by  ^schylus,  and  The  CEdipus  Tyrannies  of  Sophocles 
— and  that  even  in  this  enlightened  but  iconoclastic  age 
there  is  hardly  a  college  or  imiversity  anywhere  that 
does  not  retain  in  its  curriculimi  some  of  these  mag- 
nificent Greek  tragedies. 

Standing  on  this  stage  and  surrounded  by  vivid  re- 
minders  of  renowned   men   in   different   fields   of  intel- 
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lectual  activity,  all  in  one  great  epoch,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  thought  as  never  before  that  in  an  age  of 
intellectual  activity  genius  does  not  follow  one  line  alone, 
but  displays  itself  widely  through  the  whole  mental 
realm.  Nowhere  has  this  been  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece.  Athens  was  then  con- 
spicuous, not  only  in  architecture,  but  also  in  sculpture, 
painting,  oratory,  poetry,  drama,  philosophy,  and  states- 
manship. Rarely  has  the  Grecian  climax  in  any  one  of 
these  intellectual  fields  been  equaled,  and  in  some  of 
them  it  never  has  been  excelled. 

Proceeding  eastward,  I  passed  under  the  "Arch  of 
Hadrian,"  erected  in  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
when  Greece  was  a  Roman  province.  I  soon  came 
to  a  group  of  stately  columns  on  a  vast  platform.  These 
were  the  only  remains  of  the  great  Temple  of  Olympian 
Jove,  which  stood  near  the  right  bank  of  the  classic 
Ilissus.  This  immense  temple,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  broad, 
eclipsed  in  size  and  splendor  all  other  Athenian  structures. 
It  was  in  process  of  construction  intermittently  for 
seven  hundred  years.  Aristotle  spoke  of  it  as  a  work 
of  "despotic  grandeur."  There  still  stood  fifteen  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  sixty  feet  high  and  over  six  feet 
in  diameter;  one  had  been  recently  throwoi  down  by 
a  storm,  and  its  massive  sections  still  remained  in  the 
line  in  which  they  fell.  Originally  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -six  columns  in  this  marble  forest. 
Within  was  a  wilderness  of  statues,  including  a  world- 
renowned  one  of  Jupiter  in  ivory  and  gold,  by  Phidias. 

From  this  point  I  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus 
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to  see  the  Stadium,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
Panathenasan  games.  At  the  time  I  visited  it,  in  1874, 
its  ancient  marble  seats  had  nearly  all  been  used  for 
lime  and  other  purposes  by  the  worthless  vagabonds 
who  inhabited  the  desolated  town  of  Athens  in  the 
period  of  its  humiliations.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
when  I  visited  the  Stadium  again,  a  few  years  since, 
patriotic  wealthy  Greeks  had  reclothed  with  Pentelic 
marble  its  parapet  and  corridor  and  its  vast  flights  of 
steps  and  seats. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  national  athletic 
festival  had  its  origin  over  seven  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  that  the  last  one  had  been  cel- 
ebrated fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  it  was 
renewed  in  1896  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  international 
contests,  to  take  place  every  four  years  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  first  one  was  appropriately 
given  to  Greece  "the  mother  of  athletics,  as  she  was  of 
art."  At  this  first  revived  game,  which  occurred  only 
a  few  years  before  my  last  visit,  there  were  contestants 
from  Greece,  America,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Australia.  At  this  contest  there  were  seated  in  the 
Stadium  sixty  thousand  people,  and  forty  thousand 
more  were  grouped  around  or  on  the  road  between 
Athens  and  the  battlefield  of  Marathon,  twenty-five 
miles  away. 

History  had  recorded  that  when  the  battle  of  Marathon 
was  won  a  Greek  messenger  ran  to  Athens  to  announce 
the  triumph,  but  when  he  reached  the  arena  he  dropped 
dead,  gasping  the  word  "Victory."  So  it  was  appro- 
priate to  make  the  long  run  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
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Stadium,  over  the  same  road,  the  climax  of  the  last 
days  of  this  first  renewed  festival.  There  was  a  strong 
desire  among  the  Greeks  and  a  latent  hope  among  their 
guests  that  this  long  race  would  be  won  by  a  Greek. 
The  audience,  with  bated  breath  and  straining  eyes,  were 
gazing  toward  Pentelicus  to  see  who  was  ahead,  when 
the  racers  came  in  sight  in  the  far  distance  at  half  past 
four  in  the  afternoon,  a  cannon-shot  announcing  that 
the  first  runner  was  in  sight.  The  audience  waited  in 
breathless  silence  two  or  three  minutes,  till  a  far-off  cry 
was  heard,  "It  is  a  Greek— a  Greek!"  These  electric 
words  flashed  from  mouth  to  mouth  over  the  whole 
Stadium,  and  a  hundred  thousand  people  rent  the  air 
with  their  voices,  the  king  himself  enthusiastically  lead- 
ing in  the  acclamation.  The  victor  was  a  Greek  peasant 
named  Loues,  who  had  taken  the  sacrament  and  invoked 
the  favor  of  heaven  before  entering  the  contest.  He 
had  run  the  twenty -five  miles,  over  a  rough  country,  in 
two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes.  Loues  and  the  other 
competing  athletes  were  entertained  at  the  palace  in 
splendid  style  by  King  George. 

The  second  and  last  time  I  was  at  the  Stadium  I 
ascended  the  long  flight  of  marble  steps  to  the  parapet 
at  the  center  of  the  semicircular  end.  And  as  I  stood 
there  alone,  and  viewed  the  long  stretching  ranks  of 
vacant  marble  steps  and  seats  on  either  side,  I  tried 
to  imagine  the  appearance  of  the  vast  and  enthusiastic 
throng  that  rose  to  applaud  the  victorious  Loues  when 
he  crossed  the  line,  and  rushed  to  Thomas  Berke,  the 
swift  American  who  had  won  so  many  prizes,  and  threw 
his   arms   around   him,   and   kissed   the   American   flag. 
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which  the  Bostonian  held  in  his  hand.  To  that  imaginary 
scene  I  spontaneously  lifted  my  hat  and  gave  a  silent 
cheer,  first  for  the  successful  and  courageous  Greek, 
and  then  for  the  noble  and  noted  successful  American. 

After  Athens  had  endured  various  misfortunes  for 
centuries  she  was  finally  so  crushed  by  the  iron  heel 
of  the  Turks,  for  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  that  she  gave  up  hope  and  became  virtually  lost 
to  western  Europe.  At  the  time  of  this  first  visit  the 
Greeks  had  only  recently  won  their  independence  and 
made  Athens  the  capital  of  the  realm.  The  young  king, 
George  I,  had  then  been  seated  on  his  dusty  throne 
only  a  few  years.  I  saw  him  frequently  laboring  at  his 
great  task  of  rehabilitating  Athens  and  the  nation.  And 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  lived  to  see  his  capital  trans- 
formed from  a  straggling  Turkish  village  of  a  few  hun- 
dred rickety  houses  into  an  ambitious  modem  city  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
beautiful  residences,  clean  streets,  and  a  number  of 
public  buildings  that  would  adorn  any  modem  capital. 

One  of  the  ornaments  of  the  new  city  was  the  hand- 
some marble  residence  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  the  world- 
renowned  German  archaeologist,  who  had  made  a  large 
fortime  in  America  and  elsewhere,  and  had  settled  in 
Athens  and  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  unearthing 
several  ancient  and  half -mythical  cities.  The  Troy 
and  Mycenee  of  Homer  had  been  regarded  as  a  poet's 
dream  till  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  actually 
brought  to  light  the  veritable  stone  walls  and  battle- 
ments of  Troy  and  the  Acropolis  and  tomb  of  Agamemnon 
in   Ancient    Mvcense.      The   sreat   collections   which   he 
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made  in  these  excavations  of  weapons,  ornaments,  vessels 
of  gold,  silver,  and  clay,  and  numerous  other  objects, 
some  dating  back  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  century  before 
Christ,  now  constitute  a  rich  part  of  the  collections  of 
the  National  Museum  in  Athens. 

Presenting  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  American 
minister  to  Greece,  I  had  a  very  pleasant  call  on  Dr. 
Schliemann  while  many  of  his  collections  were  still  in 
his  private  residence.  He  received  me  very  kindly  and 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  showing  me  the  treasures 
found  in  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his  associates 
in  Mycenae,  among  which  were  crowns,  necklaces,  rings, 
etc.,  of  pure  gold,  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  or 
more.  And  from  Troy  he  also  showed  copper  vessels, 
daggers,  spear-heads,  and  ax-heads,  and  a  variety  of 
bracelets  and  earrings  and  two  diadems  of  gold  chains. 

The  lingering  Turkish  regime  may  be  illustrated  by 
one  or  two  novel  incidents.  One  day  I  was  attracted 
by  a  passing  funeral  procession,  which  I  accompanied 
to  the  cemetery.  A  man  went  before  carrying  the  coffin 
lid.  Then  came  two  or  three  with  banners  and  lamps 
on  poles.  These  were  followed  by  half  a  dozen  priests 
in  long  robes  and  tall,  black,  rimless  hats.  The  pall- 
bearers followed,  carrying  a  shallow  coffin  containing 
the  body  of  a  man  fully  half  of  which  extended  above 
the  coffin.  A  number  of  apples  and  oranges  were  lying 
about  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  corpse.  The  procession 
was  followed  by  an  exceedingly  boisterous  crowd  of 
about  fifty  rough-looking  men  and  boys.  The  priests 
sang  requiems  all  the  way  in  monotonous  nasal  and 
whining   tones.      After   crossing   the    Ilissus,    as   one   of 
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the  priests  was  about  to  return  to  town,  a  man  stepped 
out  of  the  crowd  and  kissed  his  hand  and  gave  him 
money.  Just  after  entering  the  cemetery  gate  another 
priest  swinging  a  censer  containing  burning  incense, 
met  the  procession.  The  coffin  was  set  down  by  the 
side  of  a  roughly  excavated  grave,  which  was  about 
three  feet  deep.  First  the  apples  and  oranges  were 
thrown  into  the  grave.  Then  the  strings  that  had  tied 
together,  respectively,  the  feet,  hands,  and  jaws,  were 
jerked  off,  likewise  the  pillow  and  bedding  from  under 
the  body.  A  man  then  pulled  the  white  lining  from  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  and  tore  it  into  shreds  and  threw  them 
into  the  grave.  Two  men  with  knives  and  scissors  then 
rapidly  and  almost  savagely  cut  into  slits  and  strips 
the  entire  clothing  of  the  corpse,  including  the  coat, 
trousers,  and  even  the  shoes.  The  coffin  was  then  let 
down  without  lid,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  threw 
handfuls  of  dirt  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  wine  was  also  dashed  in.  The  lid  was  then  dropped 
in  place,  with  no  pretense  of  fitting,  and  a  man  jumped 
in  and  stood  on  the  rocking  lid,  while  three  or  four  men, 
with  broad  hoes  jerked  in  dirt  from  the  sides.  Every- 
thing at  the  grave  was  hurry  and  confusion.  While 
they  were  filling  the  grave  there  was  much  loud  talk 
and  gayety,  and,  indeed,  two  youths  who  were  scuffling 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave  came  near  falling  in.  As  I 
returned  to  town,  reviewing  the  whole  scene,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  strange  blending  of  mock  reverence  and  sacrile- 
gious recklessness.  In  the  evening  the  landlord  at  the 
hotel  told  me  that  the  reason  for  slitting  up  the  clothing 
was  to  prevent  digging  up  the  body  for  these  garments. 
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Later  I  saw  another  funeral  passing  through  the 
street,  likewise  wholly  of  men.  The  leading  priest  was 
quite  a  patriarchic-looking  figure,  having  an  immense 
flowing  white  beard  and  wearing  a  long  trailing  robe 
of  purple  silk  trimmed  with  gold,  the  train  of  which 
was  carried  by  a  page. 

One  day  I  stopped  at  a  fruit  stand  on  a  street  comer 
to  buy  some  oranges.  The  stand  consisted  of  four  or 
five  horizontal  rows  of  baskets  arranged  in  a  kind  of 
terrace  on  each  side,  extending  from  near  the  ground 
to  about  the  height  of  the  salesman.  As  I  turned  to 
leave  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  stand  begin  to  move, 
baskets  and  all,  and  the  proprietor  to  follow.  I  moved 
on  in  the  same  direction,  inqmsitive  as  to  the  secret 
motive  power.  Imagine  my  surprise  on  passing  in  front 
to  see  closed  in  between  the  baskets  the  meek  face  of 
a  donkey. 

My  last  day  was  spent  with  a  friend  in  an  excursion 
to  Pentelicus.  The  first  two  hours  were  by  carriage 
up  to  the  Convent  Mendefi.  The  ancient  road  had  a 
varied  interest.  The  shaggy  olive  trees  justified  in 
appearance  their  claimed  antiquity,  going  back  to  the 
age  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  I  saw  one  that  had  been 
supported  for  ages  by  a  pillar  of  masonry.  The  ven- 
erable fig  trees  had  descended  as  property  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  three- 
fold ownership,  the  ground  belonging  to  one  man,  the 
tree  to  another,  and  the  fruit  to  a  third,  each  having 
certain  defined  rights.  The  grapevines  of  the  vineyards 
were  planted  in  deep  trenches,  and  trimmed  to  a  thick, 
heavy   stub   about   a  foot  high.     The  villages   through 
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which  we  passed  and  which  had  in  that  elder,  golden  age 
produced  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  world,  now  con- 
sisted of  hovels,  inhabited  by  a  vagabond  conglomerate 
of  corrupting  Turks  and  degenerate  Greeks. 

On  reaching  the  monastery  we  left  our  carriage  for 
an  ascent  of  two  and  one  half  hours  on  foot  through 
melting  snow.  Owing  to  the  danger  from  brigands, 
the  government  provided  us  with  an  escort  consisting 
of  a  corporal  and  three  soldiers.  We  passed  a  number 
of  the  ancient  quarries  of  the  Pentelic  marble,  which- 
was  so  admirably  adapted  both  for  building  and  sculpture 
purposes.  It  is  very  fine  in  grain  and  of  a  brilliant  white 
color,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  which  reaches  a  rich 
golden  hue  under  the  influence  of  time.  I  saw  traces 
of  the  inclined  planes  down  which  the  blocks  of  marble 
were  slidden  by  the  ancients,  and  also  the  devices  for 
retarding  their  descent.  These  quarries  are  numerous 
and  some  of  them  extensive.  The  ascent  was  steep 
and  difficult,  but  the  view  was  a  constant  tonic. 

On  reaching  the  summit  I  stood  at  the  apex  of  a  min- 
iature world  of  beauty  and  interest,  consisting  of  moun- 
tains, plains,  bays,  islands — and  history.  On  the  east 
lay  renowned  Marathon  and  just  beyond  the  precipitous 
cliffs  of  Euboea;  southward  floated  the  islands  of  Andros 
and  Tenedos  and  in  the  dim  distance  rose  the  mountains 
of  Melos;  to  the  west  we  overlooked  the  whole  Attic 
plain,  with  Athens,  Lykabettos,  and  Hymettos,  and 
further  on  Salamis,  Thermopylae,  and  the  snowy  summit 
of  Parnassus.  After  taking  our  lunch  we  descended 
to  the  monastery,  where  we  were  kindly  favored  with 
hot  coffee  and  a  brazier  of  coals  for  our  wet  feet.     As 
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we  reached  Athens  she  was  gilded  by  a  splendid 
sunset. 

Next  morning,  with  my  former  Swiss  traveling  com- 
panion, I  started  for  Italy  by  way  of  Corinth.  We 
had  a  delightful  ride  by  carriage  around  the  bay  of 
Salamis,  over  the  ancient  "Sacred  Way"  to  Eleusis, 
once  a  renowned  city,  now  a  sleepy  village. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  ruins  we  drove  on 
to  Megara.  As  the  remainder  of  the  road  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  was  too  bad  for  a  carriage,  we  planned  to 
go  on  horseback,  but  could  get  only  one  horse.  So  we 
agreed  to  ride  alternately,  and  employed  a  guide  and 
porters  to  carry  our  luggage. 

While  we  waited  for  our  horse  there  gathered  around 
us  a  motley  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  some  to  sell  trinkets, 
others  to  offer  themselves  as  guides,  and  others  appar- 
ently to  see  what  we  were  there  for  and  what  we  were 
going  to  do.  At  length  our  sorry -looking  horse  arrived 
and  we  started  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  for 
a  ten-mile  jaimt.  At  first,  as  the  road  wound  around 
the  coast,  we  had  fine  views  of  the  islands  on  one  side 
and  the  mountains  on  the  other. 

Before  night  the  road  became  very  bad  and  heavy 
clouds  began  to  descend  in  rain,  for  which  we  were 
poorly  prepared.  Soon  it  became  very  dark,  with  high 
winds  and  alarming  thunder  and  lightning,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  we  could  find  the  road  or  keep  to- 
gether. The  guide  several  times  lost  the  way,  and  we 
had  to  halt  till  he  found  it.  Part  of  the  time  I  had  to 
wade  in  mud  over  shoetops.  The  frequent  lightnings 
helped  me  to  find  the  way;  but  crashing  thunder,  the 
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heavy  rain,  the  terrible  road,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
our  suddenly  made-up  escort,  in  a  strange  land  of  brig- 
andage, had  a  harrowing  effect  on  the  two  lonely  travelers. 
At  times  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  proceed,  and 
we  actually  considered  the  question  of  lying  down  under 
a  tree  for  the  night.  During  the  last  three  hours  I 
became  exceedingly  exhausted.  At  last,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  we  reached  the  village  of  Kalamaki,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

The  inn,  or  khan,  to  which  we  were  taken  was  a  mis- 
erable place,  consisting  of  a  kitchen  and  a  large  common 
sleeping  room,  destitute  of  furniture,  glass  windows, 
and  fireplace.  At  that  time  in  country  hotels  in  Greece 
the  traveler  was  expected  to  furnish  his  own  bedding. 
As  we  were  wet  and  very  chilly,  we  tried  to  induce  the 
proprietor  to  build  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  to  dry  our  wet 
clothes,  but  failed.  We  were  turned  into  the  large  vacant 
room  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  our  wet  clothes.  We  lay 
down  together  to  try  and  get  warm.  The  proprietor 
later  let  us  have  a  small  piece  of  carpet  and  an  old  quilt, 
which  we  threw  over  ourselves.  While  we  shook  with 
cold  within,  the  raging  storm  without  shook  the  house. 
At  last  we  got  warm  and  went  to  sleep.  But  our  sleep 
was  sadly  interrupted  by  fleas  and  other  nocturnal 
vermin.  All  in  all,  it  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
nights  of  my  life. 

The  storm  had  ceased  by  morning,  and  we  arose  early, 
hoping  to  get  a  carriage  for  a  four-hours'  trip  to  ancient 
Corinth  before  the  departure  of  the  steamer  on  the  other 
side  of  the  isthmus.  But  we  could  get  no  conveyance 
of  any   kind,   which   greatly   disappointed   me,   in   view 
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of  the  efforts  I  had  made  the  day  before  with  the  hope 
of  visiting  the  ruins  of  Corinth. 

In  crossing  the  four  miles  of  the  isthmus  we  saw  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  wall,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
ship  canal  which  had  been  made  by  the  Caesars.  The 
present  ship  canal  was  not  begun  till  seven  years  later. 
The  ancient  city  of  Corinth,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel 
of  Acro-Corinth,  lay  in  full  view  about  three  miles 
south  of  us.  With  my  glass  I  could  distinctly  see  the 
massive  ruins,  including  a  few  standing  columns.  The 
modem  village  on  the  old  site  had  been  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1858. 

On  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  we  took  the  steamer 
Iris  for  Corfu.  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  views  to  the  north, 
especially  snow-crowned  Parnassus.  The  rich  roseate 
hue  at  sunset  was  so  fascinating  that  I  heeded  not  the 
call  to  table  d'hote. 

When  we  reached  the  coast  of  the  island  Cephalonia, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  remarkable  "Sea 
Mills."  These  mills  are  run  by  a  current  of  sea  water, 
which  flows  toward  shore  and  under  the  island  for  about 
fifty  yards,  and  disappears  amid  the  cliffs  and  fissures 
in  the  limestone  rock.  The  unique  phenomenon  is 
variously  explained. 

As  we  passed  Missolonghi  I  recalled  that  this  was 
the  great  rallying  point  and  stronghold  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  War  of  Liberation.  Here  Lord  Byron  put  forth 
his  patriotic  efforts,  and  here,  in  1824,  he  died  of  a  fever 
intensified  by  his  heroic  efforts. 

I  sat  on  deck  as  we  steamed  out  of  port,  meditating 
upon  the  checkered  career  of  this  gifted  man,   and  it 
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occurred  to  me  that  the  two  crowning  efforts  of  his 
life  were  connected  with  the  land  where  he  fell.  He 
had  in  his  youth  written,  in  Childe  Harold,  the  finest 
patriotic  eulogy  of  Greece  ever  penned;  and  he  had 
crowned  his  life  in  efforts  for  her  redemption.  Well 
did  the  Spanish  writer  say,  "Many  know  better  how 
to  live  than  Byron,  but  few  know  better  how  to  die." 

As  we  approached  Corfu  the  views  both  right  and 
left  were  beautiful  and  the  city  itself  was  quite  pic- 
turesquely surrounded.  On  landing  I  took  a  stroU 
through  the  narrow,  winding  streets,  then  through  the 
Esplanade,  and  quite  out  into  the  country.  On  the 
way  I  saw  several  horse-mills  for  grinding  wheat,  each 
superintended  by  a  woman,  who  seemed  to  have  multi- 
form duties.  She  superintended  the  running  of  the 
mill,  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  building,  cared 
for  three  or  four  horses  stabled  in  one  end,  and  her 
household  matters  and  children  located  in  the  other  end. 

Leaving  Corfu,  I  went  by  way  of  Brindisi  and  Naples 
to  Rome,  where  I  found  Mrs.  King  and  her  sister  pleas- 
antly situated,  following  our  three  weeks'  separation. 
After  a  few  weeks  more  in  Rome,  we  left  for  Paris. 

The  last  of  May  found  us  again  in  London,  surrounded 
by  the  subtle  charms  of  "Old  England."  I  will  close 
this  chapter  with  recollections  in  this  mother  isle. 

To  one  who  had  spent  nearly  threescore  years  as 
student  or  teacher  in  college  halls  there  was  strong 
attraction  to  the  classic  shades  of  Oxford  with  its  varied 
architecture,  its  beautiful  surroundings,  and  its  rich 
endowment  of  great  men  and  glowing  memories.  Here 
lived  the  great  King  Alfred  a  thousand  years  ago;  here 
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William  the  Conqueror  built  his  castle,  and  here  is 
Shakespeare's  old  "Crown  Inn." 

One  approaches  Oxford  University  with  reverence  and 
admiration  for  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  is,  with 
its  twenty -four  colleges  scattered  over  the  ancient  town, 
beautiful  with  their  cloistered  courtyards,  ivy-clad  walls, 
picturesque  gables,  and  sculptured  windows,  holding 
glass  of  varied  and  rich  color,  all  renowned  for  age, 
beauty,  and  memories. 

In  my  visit  to  Oxford  I  was  especially  favored  by 
being  entertained  in  the  home  of  Sir  Henry  W.  Acland, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
head  of  the  Oxford  Medical  School,  of  whom  Ruskin 
said,  "Physiology  was  an  intrusted  Gospel."  We  had 
spent  several  weeks  delightfully  with  him  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  at  a  hotel  in  Switzerland  the  year  before,  when 
they  insisted  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford  I  should  be 
their  guest.  I  found  the  children  as  agreeable  as  would 
be  expected  of  such  parents.  Altogether,  the  family 
was  one  of  the  most  lovely  I  have  ever  met,  and  in  fact, 
as  near  ideal  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  The  eldest  son 
at  home  was  to  graduate  from  Christ  Church  College 
that  year.  The  home  itself  was  another  beautiful  out- 
growth of  the  united  head  of  the  family.  It  was  not 
elaborate  or  pretentious,  but  cozy  and  homelike.  After 
the  first  meal  Mrs.  Acland  showed  me  around,  so  that 
I  might  feel  perfectly  at  home:  first,  through  the  two 
rooms  of  the  library,  the  inner  one  being  the  working 
room  of  the  Doctor;  both  were  attractive  in  architecture, 
pictures,  and  cozy  arrangements  of  bookcases  and  tables. 
There  was  a  fine  bay-window  looking  out  into  the  yard. 
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She  then  showed  me  her  front  room  upstairs,  which  was, 
if  possible,  more  charming  than  the  others.  I  observed 
on  the  wall  one  of  Ruskin's  paintings,  and  in  the  dining 
room  the  two  pictures  painted  by  Dr.  Acland  while  we 
were  at  Little  Sheidegg  Hotel  in  Switzerland,  the  one 
of  a  glacier  and  the  other  of  the  Jungfrau.  She  then 
took  me  into  the  small  but  exceedingly  beautiful  back 
yard,  adorned  with  fountains,  walks,  trees,  and  flowers. 
Dr.  Acland  was  the  physician  who  attended  the  Prince 
of  Wales  when  he  visited  the  United  States  in  1859, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  he  was  the  physician  in 
charge  of  Prince  Leopold,  then  a  student  in  Christ  Church 
College. 

The  first  college  I  visited  was  Christ  Church,  which 
is  both  the  cathedral  and  a  college  of  the  university. 
Both  were  established  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  cathedral  by  Henry  VIII  and  the  college  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  The  entrance  tower  of  the  college  con- 
tains the  "Great  Tom,"  one  of  the  largest  bells  in  England. 
Having  entered  by  the  fine  gateway,  I  stood  in  a  large 
court  siirrounded  by  splendid  buildings  and  laid  out 
in  fine  walks  and  grass  plats,  refreshed  by  a  fountain 
in  the  center. 

I  then  visited  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen,  which  are 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  realm.  The  roof  of  the  hall 
is  finished  with  exposed  rafters,  and  the  walls  are  hung 
with  the  portraits  of  the  old  students  that  have  won 
fame.  Opposite  the  door  there  hung,  as  general  benefac- 
tors, those  of  Henry  VIII,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  And  I  observed  among  the  graduates  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  John  Locke,  Ben  Jonson,  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  Channing,  Peel,  Ruskin,  and 
Gladstone. 

I  was  next  shown  through  the  kitchen,  which  was 
large,  elaborate,  and  apparently  always  ready  for  in- 
spection. There  were  several  ranges  for  cooking  differ- 
ent articles.  I  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  one 
for  roasting  meats.  It  was  an  immense  fireplace,  prob- 
ably twenty  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high,  with  glowing 
grate,  in  front  of  which  were  suspended  at  different 
distances  from  the  fire,  four  or  five  long,  pointed  rods, 
or  spits,  for  turning  meat  while  it  was  roasted  and  basted. 
To  these  were  attached  quarters  of  lamb,  veal,  and 
various  kinds  of  fowl,  which  were  turned  by  chains  run- 
ning over  pulleys  at  the  ends,  and  the  chains  were  run 
by  the  draft  of  the  chimney  by  means  of  a  device  at 
the  top. 

I  remained  for  dinner  at  this  hall  as  guest  of  young 
Acland,  and  sat  with  him  at  the  strangers'  table;  eight 
or  ten  masters  sat  at  a  table  on  the  platform,  and  next 
to  them,  on  the  main  floor,  sat  the  fellows  and  the 
undergraduates.  At  the  close  of  a  pleasant  meal  all 
arose  and  one  of  the  masters  at  a  desk  in  the  center 
returned  thanks  in  Latin.  The  order  and  manners  of 
the  meal  were  excellent.  Though  Mr.  Acland's  family 
lived  in  town,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  professors, 
yet  he  was  required  to  occupy  rooms  at  the  college 
like  all  other  students  and  to  take  at  least  five  dinners 
a  week  in  the  hall.  This  method  of  community  living 
was  social  and  had  some  obvious  advantages  which 
probably  more  than  overcame  the  disadvantages.  Mr. 
Acland  at  the  close  showed  me  the  three  pleasant  rooms 
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he  occupies  in  the  college.  We  then  walked  back  of  the 
college  to  the  River  Thames  to  see  the  racers  start  off 
in  their  long  shallow  shells. 

It  clothes  colleges  with  human  interest  to  think  of 
those  who  have  been  students  within  their  hoary  walls. 
Thus  Oriel,  in  which  I  lingered  for  an  hour,  makes  the 
proud  claim  of  educating  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Bishop 
Butler  (author  of  the  Analogy),  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
Archbishop  Whaley,  and  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

The  name  of  John  Wesley  throws  a  lich  halo  over 
two  colleges — Christ  Church  and  Lincoln.  In  the  chapel 
of  Lincoln  College  I  saw  the  plain  high  pulpit  that  Wesley 
used  while  he  was  there,  and  I  greatly  admired  the 
rich  Flemish  windows.  And,  of  course,  I  paid  my  respects 
to  the  memory  of  Wesley  by  visiting  the  room  he  occu- 
pied, which  I  found  to  be  a  very  pleasant  one  facing 
the  court. 

Though  there  were  numerous  inside  attractions  in  the 
different  colleges,  and  in  the  rare  collections  in  the  various 
libraries  and  museums,  blended  with  rich  scholastic 
and  literary  associations  running  back  for  over  a  thou- 
sand years,  yet  I  could  not  fail  to  be  charmed  also  by 
the  richness  of  old  Gothic  art  and  the  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity of  beautiful  Oxford.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
profusion  of  cloistered  courtyards,  picturesque  gables, 
sculptured  windows,  ivy-clad  towers,  velvet  lawns,  and 
broad  avenues  canopied  with  interlacing  elms,  suggestive 
of  cathedral  aisles,  as  in  old  Oxford.  I  never  can  forget 
a  stroll  I  took  in  a  rosy  morning  hour  through  "Addison's 
Walk,"  back  of  Magdalen  College,  while  the  adjoining 
trees  were  vocal  with  happy  larks. 
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With  sad  memory  I  passed  the  stone  cross  on  Broad 
Street  in  front  of  BalHol  College,  where  the  three 
Protestant  martyrs,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley, 
were  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  "Bloody 
Mary." 

On  Sabbath  I  accompanied  Dr.  Acland  to  the  cathedral 
to  hear  Dr.  Arthiir  P.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that 
age.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
a  broad-minded  theologian.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  holding  strongly 
to  fundamental  doctrines  at  the  expense  of  technicalities 
and  formalities,  and  he  correspondingly  exalted  moral 
and  spiritual  verities.  While  he  had  many  close  rela- 
tions with  the  royal  family,  he  was  also  the  friend  and 
advocate  of  the  laboring  classes  and  the  lowly.  His 
eloquence,  his  freshness  and  glow  of  mind,  and  his 
winning  social  gifts  gave  him  large  audiences  and  friends 
innumerable.  In  personal  appearance,  talent,  and  spirit 
he  reminded  me  of  our  own  charming  Bishop  Thomson. 
On  this  occasion  the  sermon  was  fully  up  to  the  measure 
of  the  man. 

In  the  vestibule,  at  the  close  of  the  service.  Dr.  Acland 
introduced  me  to  Dean  Stanley,  who  in  turn  introduced 
me  to  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  accom- 
panied him.  Both  showed  themselves  agreeable  to  the 
American  stranger,  the  Dean  asking  many  questions 
about  our  coimtry.  As  we  parted  he  kindly  said,  "When 
you  are  in  London,  and  want  to  see  Westminster  Abbey, 
please  call  on  me." 

The   next    Sabbath    morning    I    heard    Dean    Stanley 
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preach  in  his  own  pulpit  in  the  Abbey.  This  being 
Whitsunday,  I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  hear  the  official 
sermon  in  Saint  Paul's  by  Canon  Lightfoot.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  judges,  etc.,  were  present  in  their  official 
robes  and  wigs.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  was  "Liberty," 
based  upon  the  text,  "Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty."  In  his  introduction,  as  I  remember, 
he  opened  with  very  complimentary  reference  to  Alex- 
ander II  of  Russia,  who  had  recently  visited  London. 
He  spoke  of  him  as  a  great  man,  representing  a  great 
church  and  a  great  nation,  who  had  by  a  beneficent 
decree  liberated  twenty-three  million  serfs.  Next  he 
referred  to  the  recent  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  of 
Livingstone,  the  great  African  explorer,  who  had  done 
so  much  for  liberty  in  Africa,  in  his  heroic  efforts  in 
suppressing  the  Portuguese  slave-trade,  a  work  kindred 
to  that  of  the  Czar.  He  then  spoke  of  the  recent  war 
in  America  and  the  splendid  work  of  Lincoln  in  freeing 
three  million  slaves,  as  crowning  the  other  two.  After 
speaking  of  that  as  conspicuously  the  age  of  liberty, 
he  inquired  for  its  source,  which  he  found  from  the 
text  to  be  "the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  that 
being  the  day  in  which  they  celebrated  the  descent 
of  the  "Holy  Ghost."  He  then  pleaded  eloquently  for 
liberty,  first  for  the  body,  and,  secondly  and  chiefly, 
for  that  of  the  spirit.  Before  the  chief  judges  of  the 
realm  he  extolled  the  power  and  sway  of  English  law 
in  its  putting  the  spirit  before  the  letter. 

The  next  day,  Whitsun  Monday,  was  a  general  holi- 
day, in  which  all  business  was  suspended  and  a  great 
drunkenness  was  indulged   in   by   the   masses.     At   the 
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long  drinking  counters  of  the  public  houses  (saloons) 
I  saw  on  that  day,  as  I  had  frequently  seen  before,  long 
rows  of  men  and  women  standing  together  and  drinking. 
And  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  saw  on  the  street 
in  front  of  our  window  at  one  time  eight  intoxicated 
women,  several  of  them  so  drunk  that  the  police  were 
rudely  leading  them  into  carts  and  hauling  them  away. 
The  drunkenness  of  this  day  was  frequently  alluded 
to  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Church  and  Chapel 
Society,  which  I  attended  in  Exeter  Hall  a  few  evenings 
later.  A  peculiarity  of  this  meeting  to  me  was  that 
there  were  plates  of  oranges  and  other  refreshments 
on  the  table  on  the  platform  which  in  the  later  part 
of  the  exercises  were  passed  to  the  chairman  and  several 
others  on  the  platform,  and  they  helped  themselves 
in  full  view  of  the  audience  while  the  speaking  was 
going  on. 

The  intelligent  traveler  can  hardly  consent  to  leave 
England  without  visiting  the  charming  region  encircling 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwick  and  Kenilworth  Castles. 
Stratford  is  the  twofold  shrine  of  American  and  English 
literature,  made  such  by  the  blended  memories  of  Irving 
and  Shakespeare.  The  natural  stopping  place  for  an 
American  was  the  Red  Horse  Hotel,  where  Washington 
Irving  lived  while  he  wrote  those  charming  and  ever- 
fresh  reflections  of  the  Sketch  Book.  The  room  he 
occupied  and  the  mahogany  chair  in  which  he  sat  are 
kept  sacred  to  the  memory  of  this  great  American  waiter, 
who  is  unsurpassed  in  graphic  description  and  limpid 
and  musical  style. 

The   story-and-a-half   cottage,  with   its   three   gables, 
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where  Shakespeare  first  saw  the  light  is  famiHar  by 
its  numerous  pictures.  The  elder  of  the  two  women 
in  charge  seemed  fully  conscious  of  having  the  most 
sacred  shrine  in  literature.  The  upstairs  room  in  which 
the  dramatist  was  bom  was  low  and  uninviting,  with 
part  of  the  plaster  held  in  place  by  an  iron  frame.  The 
small,  square  panes  of  the  single  window  were  covered 
with  diamond-cut  names,  among  which  I  saw  W.  Scott. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  covered  with  illustrious 
names.  The  tread  of  millions  had  replaced  the  echoes  of 
childish  feet.  Even  the  fond  hopes  of  the  loving  miother 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  the  destiny  of  her  son. 
How  encouraging  it  is  that  the  birthplace  does  not 
make  the  man!  Among  the  articles  I  noticed  in  the 
museum  in  another  room  were  Shakespeare's  school 
desk  and  his  signet  ring. 

I  passed  on  the  comer  of  the  street  the  place  where 
Shakespeare  spent  his  later  years  and  where  he  died. 
The  house  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  and  the  mul- 
berry tree  planted  by  the  poet  felled  by  the  owner,  a 
vicar  of  Stratford,  through  spite,  because  he  would 
not  pay  the  assessed  rates. 

I  then  hastened  to  the  beautiful  cruciform  church  of 
Stratford,  embowered  by  stately  elms,  on  the  banks 
of  the  silvery  Avon.  I  meditated  in  the  beautiful  church- 
3^ard  while  a  confirmation  service  was  closing  within. 
As  I  entered,  my  eyes  were  charmed  by  the  rich  stained- 
glass  windows,  and  my  spirit  subdued  by  the  doubly 
hallowed  place.  My  attention  was  turned  as  by  a  magnet 
to  a  marble  bust,  beneath  which  I  read  the  well-known 
lines : 
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Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 

To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 

Blessed  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 

And  cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

Protected  by  that  awful  malediction,  the  Bard  of  Avon 
has  safely  slept  for  over  three  centuries. 

I  then  left  the  town  and  walked  for  a  mile  into  the 
country,  through  small  fields  and  by  hedges  and  foot- 
paths, to  the  quaint  thatched  cottage  where  he  courted 
his  wife,  Anne  Hathaway.  Passing  through  a  rude  gate, 
and  among  flower  beds  and  shrubs,  I  stood  before  the 
rustic  cottage  embowered  in  vines  and  under  a  heavily 
thatched  roof.  As  I  entered  the  inviting  door  I  saw 
an  elderly  man  and  woman  sitting  opposite  each  other 
in  the  deep  chimney  comers,  quietly  musing  over  the 
smoldering  embers  and  possibly  smoldering  memories. 
The  family  have  had  possession  of  the  place  for  several 
generations.  The  chimney  comers  were  ample  and  the 
chimney  well  provided  with  cranes  and  hooks.  The 
room  was  plain,  with  exposed  joists  and  the  walls  par- 
tially wainscoted.  As  I  registered,  several  names  were 
pointed  out  to  me  with  pride,  among  which  were  Long- 
fellow, Dickens,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Queen  Emma  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  I  accepted  some  flowers  as  I 
left,  meditating  upon  the  susceptible  maid,  and  the 
superb  suitor  who  could  create  the  admirable  lover  Romeo. 

Never  have  I  realized  a  greater  contrast  than  in  my 
sudden  transition  from  the  rustic  cottage  of  Anne  Hath- 
away to  the  royal  palace  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Each 
extreme  had  its  peculiar  charm. 

The  stately  castle  is  on  a  rocky  elevation  overlooking 
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the  murmuring  Avon.  I  found  the  approach  a  winding 
avenue  deeply  cut  through  the  soHd  rock,  the  rugged 
sides  of  which  were  draped  in  tapestry  of  ivy,  and  above 
it  was  an  arch  of  affectionately  interlacing  trees.  The 
looming  up  of  the  castle  was  most  enchanting,  both  for 
the  majesty  of  the  structure  and  the  charm  thrown  over 
it,  by  chivalry  and  the  fascinating  stories  of  Kenil worth 
and  Ivanhoe.  I  was  first  invited  to  ascend  Caesar's 
Tower,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  high,  for  a 
general  view  of  the  castle  and  its  exquisitely  beautiful 
surroundings.  As  I  ascended  I  observed  the  iron  hooks 
still  remaining  in  the  walls  on  which  woolsacks  were 
hung  to  break  the  shock  of  cannon  balls  at  the  time 
of  the  Cromwell  siege.  On  the  outside  lawn,  beneath 
these  hooks,  I  observed  two  women  with  brush  broom 
sweeping  up  newly  cut  grass,  their  dresses  pinned  up 
to  the  waist,  showing  highly  colored  petticoats. 

From  this  summit  I  looked  down  upon  the  great 
court,  where  numerous  tournaments  had  taken  place 
in  presence  of  British  kings,  I  glanced  at  the  nestling 
pigeons  in  an  opposite  tower  and  two  proud  peacocks 
spreading  their  gay  feathers  on  an  adjacent  wall.  In 
the  adjacent  park  I  noticed  the  genuine  descendants 
of  the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon,  the  seed  of  which 
were  brought  from  Palestine  by  the  crusaders.  The 
beautiful  valley,  through  which  flowed  the  sparkling 
Avon,  stretched  out  over  blooming  meadows  and  mellow 
groves  toward  Leamington,  Kenil  worth,  and  Stratford. 

On  descending  we  were  conducted  through  the  various 
rooms,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  elegance.  A 
woman  led  the  way,  making  a  set  speech  before  each 
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prominent  article.  Some  of  those  which  I  remember 
were  the  Florentine  "Grimani  table,"  valued  at  $50,000, 
and  relics  of  Guy  of  Warwick  and  Cromwell.  There 
were  masterpieces  of  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  and  Holbein, 
and  a  profusion  of  rich  vases,  bronzes,  and  marbles 
standing  on  mosaic  tables  and  lapis-lazuli  pedestals.  In 
the  grand  reception  hall  the  walls  were  hung  with  battle- 
axes,  spears,  and  splendid  suits  of  full  armor  beautifully 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver. 

When  we  came  out  we  were  turned  over  to  a  man 
who  showed  us  the  outside  attractions,  among  which 
were  the  orangery,  where  we  saw  a  magnolia  tree  trained 
up  an  immense  wall  like  a  vine,  and  the  celebrated 
Greek  "Warwick  Vase,"  seven  feet  in  diameter,  from 
Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli;  also  the  great  bell-metal 
porridge  pot  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  holding  one  hundred 
and  two  gallons,  used  as  a  punch  bowl,  which  the  guide 
declared  he  saw  emptied  three  times  at  one  banquet. 

From  Warwick  we  took  a  delightful  five-mile  ride 
to  Kenil worth  Castle,  the  finest  ruin  in  England.  As 
we  approached  the  castle  its  old  red  sandstone  walls 
were  all  aglow  in  the  rich  rays  of  the  late  afternoon 
sun,  making  its  towers  and  battlements  shine  like  cliffs 
of  jasper.  This  immense  ruin,  inclosing  seven  acres, 
seemed  to  loom  up  like  a  vast  volcanic  product  of  nature. 
In  its  palmy  days  it  far  excelled  Warwick. 

It  was  a  favorite  crown  possession  until  given  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  handsome  suitor,  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  an  accomplished  courtier,  who  spent 
a  fortune  on  its  decorations.  Those  who  have  read  Sir 
Walter    Scott's    Kenil  worth    recall    the    account    of    its 
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splendor  and  the  sumptuousness  of  Leicester's  enter- 
tainments. Elizabeth  herself  was  his  guest  for  eighteen 
days  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  a  day.  While  these  entertain- 
ments were  in  progress  in  the  celebrated  banquet  hall 
it  is  said  that  the  hundreds  of  illuminated  windows  of 
the  castle  "blazed  like  the  Alexandrine  Pharos."  Though 
it  has  remained  a  ruin  since  it  was  dismantled  by  Crom- 
well, it  still  has  a  dignified  splendor  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  lonely  gate  was  flanked  by  blind  and  lame  men 
and  women.  Within,  the  walls  and  sky  were  alive 
with  pert  and  chattering  jackdaws.  I  noticed  a  lofty 
wall  severed  from  top  to  bottom  by  a  wide  crack,  through 
which  near  the  ground,  there  came  the  stalk  of  an  im- 
mense ivy,  whose  branches  had  gracefully  spread  over 
and  clasped  the  divided  sections.  The  growth  of  the 
lusty  stalk  had  seemed  to  cause,  or  at  least  to  greatly 
increase,  the  fissure.  My  curiosity  led  me  to  measure 
the  diameter  of  this  great  stem,  where  it  protruded 
through  the  wall,  and  I  found  it  to  be  over  four  feet. 
After  lingering  for  an  hour  within  these  giant  walls  I 
passed  out  through  the  once  gorgeous  hall,  where  lovers 
and  courtiers  had  so  sumptuously  banqueted,  meditating 
upon  the  romances  and  frailties  of  life,  with  the  feeling 
that  this  majestic  ruin  was  worthy  of  a  more  savory 
history. 

Mrs.  King  and  her  sister  preferred  to  remain  in  London 
while  I  made  these  short  trips.  About  the  middle  of 
June  we  started  homeward  by  way  of  southern  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  As  I  have  expanded  these  foreign  reminis- 
cences far  beyond  my  purpose,  I  must  hold  myself  in 
check,  for  the  sake  of  the  reader,  in  the  two  countries 
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ahead,  however  fascinating  the  subjects  or  obtrusive 
my  recollections. 

As  we  stopped  first  in  the  land  of  Bums  I  confess  it 
requires  restraint  of  high  order  to  achieve  self-control 
in  the  presence  of  so  impetuous  a  character  and  such 
a  fascinating  career  and  environment.  The  old  town  of 
Ayr  was  full  of  quaint  reminders  of  him  who  had  immor- 
talized it.  From  the  original  "Tam  o'  Shanter  Inn" 
a  short  walk  took  us  across  the  Old  Bridge  of  Ayr,  and 
to  the  picturesque  old  ruin,  Alloway's  Kirk. 

Like  all  visitors  to  Ayr,  we  drove  about  two  miles 
into  the  country  to  see  where  the  peasant  poet  was 
bom.  The  humble,  low-roofed  room  where  Bums  first 
saw  the  light  showed  that  he  was  emphatically  a  man 
of  the  people.  His  was  a  splendid  example  of  the  democ- 
racy of  genius.  For  the  real  essence  of  poetry  and  the 
spirit  of  song  Bums  has  few  equals.  He  is  a  lyric  poet 
of  energy  and  a  satirist  of  rare  power  of  description. 
He  takes  our  hearts  by  storm. 

We  closed  our  pilgrimage  to  the  haunts  of  Bums  by 
a  visit  to  the  humble  house  at  Dumfries  where  he  pre- 
maturely died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  He  was  ex- 
tremely poor.  His  volume  of  poems  had  brought  him 
only  forty-five  dollars.  Cruel  to  relate,  while  he  lay 
ill,  on  his  deathbed,  a  few  days  before  his  departure, 
a  merchant,  for  a  bill  of  five  pounds,  had  threatened 
to  put  him  in  jail.  This  was  too  much  for  his  sensitive 
soul;  it  quenched  the  vital  spark,  and  he  died  with  words 
of  maledictions  on  the  man  who  had  sent  the  threaten- 
ing letter.     O,  the  pathos  of  such  an  end! 

The  companion  name  in  Scotch  literature  is  Sir  Walter 
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Scott,  who  has  thrown  a  perpetual  halo  over  the  land 
of  the  Trossachs.  The  charm  of  this  enchanted  region 
is  not  only  its  mountains  and  lakes;  its  greatest  fascina- 
tion is  that  its  history  and  legends  have  been  immor- 
talized by  one  transcendent  genius,  whose  amiability 
threw  a  delightful  charm  over  his  native  "Scott's  Land." 

A  journey  of  a  few  hours  brought  us  from  Ayr  to  the 
Scottish  lakes.  Like  thousands  of  others,  we  had  been 
attracted  to  Loch  Katrine  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
the  world-renowned  "Silver  Strand,"  and  "Ellen's  Isle." 
The  memory  of  that  bright  June  morning  when  we 
three  threaded  the  shores  of  Loch  Katrine  is  a  per- 
petual pleasure.  The  soft  mountain  breezes  dimpled 
the  lake,  the  aroma  of  pines  and  the  songs  of  birds  re- 
galed the  senses,  and  the  charms  of  romance  gilded  the 
imagination. 

A  few  hours  transferred  us  from  the  lakes  to  the  no 
less  charming  valley  of  the  Tweed.  Here  nestles  the 
beautiful  castle  of  Abbotsford,  the  creation  and  the 
home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  a  terrace  just  above  the  Tweed,  so  close  that  the 
murmur  of  the  rippling  water  is  heard  through  the 
open  windows.  This  castellated  palace  was  really  one 
of  Scott's  romances  carved  in  stone.  It  was  erected 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  but  as  soon  as  completed 
misfortune  struck  him  by  the  sudden  bankruptcy  of 
his  publishers,  leaving  him  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  debt.  This  he  set  himself  heroically  to  liquidate  by 
his  pen,  to  save  his  honor.  The  task  was  accomplished 
by  desperate  efforts  in  six  years.  But,  sad  to  relate, 
he  gave  his  life  to  save  his  honor !    No  wonder  humanity, 
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as  well  as  Scotland,  venerates  this  noble  man.  Our 
visit  to  this  rich  storehouse  of  Scott's  memories  and 
mementoes  was  most  edifying. 

A  few  miles'  drive  brought  us  to  Melrose  Abbey, 
probably  the  most  exquisite  ruin  in  the  British  Isles. 
As  I  viewed  the  ruin  within  and  without  I  could  not 
suppress  my  mingled  feelings  of  sadness  and  indignation 
that  so  fine  a  structure,  built  six  himdred  years  ago, 
should  have  been  destroyed  almost  wholly  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  man  through  the  twin  demons  of  war  and 
fanaticism.  Four  English  armies  vented  their  fury  on 
it;  Cromwell  bombarded  it;  and  finally,  the  followers 
of  John  Knox,  "in  their  mistaken  zeal,  defaced  it  with 
malicious  joy." 

Near  by  was  Dryburgh  Abbey,  another  one  of  Scott's 
favorite  ruins.  Its  walls  have  endured  the  storms  and 
wars  of  seven  hundred  years,  and  in  the  shadow  of  its 
tower  rests  the  dust  of  the  renowned  and  heroic  Scott, 
his  wife  and  son,  and  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart. 

Cherishing  delightful  memories  of  the  Tweed,  we 
departed  for  Edinburgh,  called  the  "Modem  Athens," 
from  its  castellated  rock  and  its  literary  distinctions. 
In  a  pleasant  sojourn  of  two  days  we  visited,  among 
other  places,  Holyrood  Castle,  the  home  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  the  splendid  memorial 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott;  the  home  of  John  Knox;  and  the 
castle  on  the  lofty  rock,  from  which  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city  and  its  beautiful  surroundings. 

After  a  day  in  Glasgow  we  took  a  steamer  do\\Ti  the 
Clyde  for  Londonderry.  The  river's  banks  for  miles 
were   lined   with   shipyards   and   the   skeletons   of   half- 
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built  steamers.  We  then  passed  the  frowning  moun- 
tain fortress  called  "Dumbarton  Rock,"  notorious  for 
the  cruel  betrayal  and  horrible  death  of  William  Wallace, 
the  most  renowned  and  courageous  of  Scotland's  chief- 
tains. On  the  Irish  coast  we  passed  in  close  view  of 
the  celebrated  Giant's  Causeway,  a  sort  of  natural  pier 
of  basaltic  rock,  extending  along  the  coast,  and  rising 
in  places  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet.  It  consists  of 
forty  thousand  or  more  vertical  closely-fitting  polygonal 
columns.  Each  pillar  is  divided  into  joints  of  unequal 
length,  the  concave  hollow  at  the  end  of  one  section 
fitting  exactly  into  the  convex  projection  of  the  other. 
This  natural  phenomenon  attracted  much  attention 
among  the  passengers. 

Passing  down  through  Ireland,  we  inspected  the  great 
linen  industry  in  Belfast  and  attended  the  commence- 
ment of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin.  We  then  visited 
the  beautiful  Killamey  lakes.  At  a  church  service  in 
the  town  of  Killamey  I  saw  illustrated  the  almost  in- 
credible power  of  the  priests  over  the  ignorant  masses. 
In  the  little  ten-feet-square  vestibule  I  witnessed  a 
priest  standing  and  with  clenched  fist  striking  the  cower- 
ing men  as  they  passed  in.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
own  eyes  when  I  saw  a  half  dozen  or  more  men  sub- 
missively receiving  hard  blows  about  their  heads  as 
they  entered  the  church,  and  I  could  hardly  imagine 
the  reason  for  such  treatment  or  the  condition  of  society 
that  tolerated  it.  I  thought  possibly  this  strange  treat- 
ment was  because  they  were  late  or  had  not  dropped 
in  the  basket  by  the  door  a  sufficiently  large  coin. 

On  the  way  to  Cork  we  stopped  at  Blarney  Castle, 
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in  the  lofty  wall  of  which  is  the  proverbial  "Blarney 
stone."  We  had  no  little  fun  at  each  other's  expense, 
as  we  successively  tried  to  kiss  the  almost  inaccessible 
stone,  which,  if  kissed,  was  supposed  to  give  the  power 
of  flattery.  After  a  pleasant  voyage  we  safely  and 
thankfully  landed  in  the  homeland. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
ERECTION  OF  CHAPEL  AND  COLLEGE  CRISIS 

When  we  reached  home  in  the  midsummer  of  1874, 
after  an  extended  trip  abroad,  we  were  informed  that 
the  trustees  of  the  college  had  at  their  recent  meeting 
in  June,  ''Resolved,  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  building,"  and  that  they  had 
appointed  a  Building  Committee  consisting  of  W.  F. 
King,  S.  H.  Watson,  W.  J.  Young,  and  W.  F.  Johnson 
to  carry  their  resolution  into  effect.  This  action  of  the 
trustees  made  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  that 
they  had  the  money  in  hand  for  the  erection  of  the 
bmlding,  or  that  they  knew  where  it  was  to  come  from. 
But  the  fact  was  there  had  not  been  one  dollar  pledged 
from  any  source. 

What  the  real  thought  of  the  trustees  was  I  never 
learned,  but  I  took  it  for  granted  that  they  expected 
me  to  raise  the  money  somehow.  This  put  me  in  an 
exceedingly  embarrassing  situation,  placing  before  me 
a  threefold  handicap.  First,  it  was  assumed  everywhere, 
outside  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  they  knew  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from,  or  they  would  not  have 
taken  action  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the  building; 
second,  there  was  a  general  tightening  of  the  money 
market,  which  was  felt  everywhere;  and,  third,  there 
was  a  general  impression  that  the  three  wealthy  trustees 
who  were  appointed  with  me  on  the  Building  Committee 
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would  see  the  matter  through.  I  had  before  me  a  pre- 
liminary job,  which  had  to  be  done  before  attempting 
to  raise  a  dollar  of  subscription,  namely,  first  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind  of  the  assumption  that  the  money  was 
in  sight,  and,  second,  to  get  the  consent  of  the  three 
wealthy  members  to  serve  on  the  Building  Committee, 
as  they  had  been  led  to  strongly  suspect  that  they  had 
been  appointed  on  that  committee  with  the  view  of 
their  giving  the  money  for  the  building,  or  at  least  of 
their  seeing  the  matter  through.  I  found  both  branches 
of  this  initial  work  exceedingly  delicate  and  difficult. 
It  was  only  after  many  interviews  that  I  was  able  to 
induce  the  other  three  members  to  remain  on  the  Build- 
ing Committee,  and  many  months  were  required  to 
remove  from  the  public  mind  misconceptions  as  to 
where  the  money  was  to  come  from  to  build  the  chapel, 
if  built  at  all. 

All  possible  preliminary  adjustments  and  explanations 
having  been  made,  I  was  at  last  able  to  take  up  the 
specific  work  of  the  canvass  in  the  spring  of  1875.  I 
had  become  quite  worn  down  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
work,  and  was  soon  unfortunately  prostrated  by  a  sun- 
stroke, while  canvassing  in  Cedar  Rapids  in  very  hot 
weather.  I  was  kindly  cared  for  in  the  home  of  the 
Rev.  E.  K.  Young,  class  of  '62,  then  pastor  of  the  Method- 
ist Church.  My  brain  was  so  sensitive  that  any  effort, 
physical  or  mental,  causing  blood  pressure  in  the  brain 
gave  me  pain.  Even  the  grip  of  my  hand  produced 
serious  disturbance  in  my  brain.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  nursing  and  treatment  I  was  taken  home.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  I  continued  in  a  sensitive 
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and  disabled  condition.  All  light  work  that  I  attempted 
was  attended  by  serious  discomfort.  As  cool  weather 
came  on  I  gradually  improved  and  by  midwinter  I  was 
back  to  about  normal  condition.  But  having  had  one 
sunstroke,  I  was  the  more  susceptible  to  another,  so 
when  hot  weather  came  on  in  the  early  summer  of  1876 
I  was  again  overpowered  in  the  same  manner.  The 
trouble  continued  till  midwinter,  as  before.  The  third 
summer  I  had  another  attack,  with  similar  character- 
istics and  continuance.  The  fourth  summer  I  was  only 
saved  from  another  attack  by  going  to  California,  where 
they  do  not  have  sunstrokes,  and  I  have  fortunately 
escaped  ever  since.  These  three  seasons  of  physical 
disability  in  a  trying  epoch  of  the  college  were  exceed- 
ingly embarrassing. 

At  the  trustee  meeting  in  Jime,  1875,  the  first  meeting 
after  my  return  from  Europe,  they  modified  their  action 
of  the  year  before  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  Building  Com- 
mittee beginning  work  on  the  chapel  till  $15,000  was 
subscribed.  At  this  same  meeting  the  trustees  tman- 
imously  added  $500  to  my  salary,  making  it  $2,000, 
three  members  of  the  board  volunteering  each  to  pay 
$100  a  year  for  five  years  in  order  to  help  meet  this 
advance  of  salary.  I  declined  to  accept  this  advance, 
feeling  that  it  would  make  my  salary  disproportioned 
to  what  they  were  able  to  pay  the  professors.  But 
they  passed  the  resolution  over  my  protest.  I  then  told 
them  that  I  would  annually  turn  this  amount  of  $500 
back  into  the  treasury  to  be  added  pro  rata  to  the  salaries 
of  the  professors  till  the  board  was  able  to  make  a  cor- 
responding raise  in  their  salaries.     I  do  not  recall  how 
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long  I  continued  to  return  this  amount  into  the  treasury, 
but  I  should  judge  eight  or  ten  years. 

By  the  time  of  the  trustee  meeting  of  1876  the  $15,000 
had  been  subscribed,  through  great  effort  on  account 
of  the  closeness  of  money,  and  the  comer  stone  was 
laid  in  connection  with  the  commencement  exercises. 
But  as  collections  could  not  be  made  fast  enough  to 
meet  incoming  bills  for  material  and  labor,  the  treasury 
was  being  overdrawn,  to  meet  which  situation  some 
temporary  loans  had  been  made. 

On  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  times,  when  the 
walls  were  about  two  thirds  up,  the  contractors,  both 
for  stonework  and  woodwork,  broke  up  and  left  the 
job,  to  be  completed  by  the  college  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage by  day  labor  instead  of  under  general  contracts, 
and  the  employees  of  the  bankrupt  contractors  filed 
mechanics'  liens  which  the  college  had  to  assume. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  June,  1877, 
the  financial  situation  was  becoming  still  more  pressing. 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  that,  in  addition  to  some 
temporary  loans,  he  was  also  personally  heavily 
overdrawn. 

After  commencement  matters  became  so  serious  that 
at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Vice-Pres- 
ident S.  A.  Knapp  issued  a  call  for  the  trustees  to  meet 
in  special  session  August  7,  1877.  At  this  meeting  they 
found  that  the  treasurer  was  overdrawn  $18,076  in 
addition  to  several  temporary  loans.  To  relieve  this 
situation  they  arranged  with  the  Northwestern  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  a  loan.  But  in  order  to  secure 
this  loan,   they  had  not  only  to  mortgage  the  campus 
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and  buildings  of  the  college,  but  also  to  furnish  a  per- 
sonal bond  signed  by  individual  friends;  and  to  secure 
the  friends  that  signed  this  bond  the  trustees  had  to 
set  aside  all  the  assets  which  could  be  lawfuUy  taken 
from  the  endowment  fund  of  the  college. 

On  January  15,  1878,  the  trustees  were  again  called 
in  special  session  to  consider  the  increasingly  serious 
financial  condition  of  the  college,  which  was  intensified 
by  the  terrible  condition  of  the  country.  At  this  meet- 
ing two  or  three  unusual  incidents  occurred.  A  transient 
member  of  the  board  suggested  a  method  by  which 
the  trustees  could  legally  repudiate  college  obligations. 
This  suggestion  was  instantly  and  spontaneously  re- 
pudiated by  the  other  trustees. 

Another  transient  member  showed  great  ingenuity  in 
an  effort  to  prove  that  the  coUege  was  bankrupt,  and 
while  he  was  far  from  making  out  a  case,  yet  he  was 
able  to  so  exploit  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
institution  in  that  terrible  financial  epoch  of  the  country 
as  to  alarm  some  of  his  associates,  and  to  spread  some- 
thing of  a  panic  through  the  board. 

Under  these  influences  several  resolutions  were  passed 
which  did  not  show  that  evidence  of  good  judgment 
and  breadth  of  view  that  had  usually  characterized  the 
action  of  the  board.  The  first  and  second  of  these  drastic 
resolutions  had  reference  to  the  work  of  the  faculty. 
These  two  resolutions,  which  were  to  go  into  effect 
immediately,  required  that  the  faculty  be  so  reduced 
in  numbers  that  on  the  redistribution  of  classes  to  the 
remaining  members  there  should  be  an  average  of  six 
classes  to  each  professor  and  teacher. 
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Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  who  was  in  the  chair,  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  before  putting  such  radical 
action  into  effect  to  consult  the  faculty,  and  a  very 
long  night  session  between  the  faculty  and  trustees  was 
held.  After  the  trustees  had  informed  us  of  their  action 
we  called  their  attention  to  the  damaging  effect  of  such 
action  upon  the  standards  and  work  of  the  college,  and 
expressed  the  fear  that  if  the  faculty  should  consent 
to  be  thus  cut  down  and  crippled,  large  numbers  of 
students  would  leave  and  virtually  break  up  the  insti- 
tution. During  the  entire  conference  the  faculty  stood 
solidly  together  and  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  trustees. 
While  they  felt  that,  with  the  heavy  work  that  they 
were  already  carrying,  it  was  not  practicable  to  ma- 
terially reduce  their  number  without  vital  injury  to  the 
college,  yet  they  were  ready  to  do  everything  possible 
in  the  way  of  financial  and  other  relief.  To  help  tide 
over  until  the  regular  trustee  meeting  in  June,  they 
offered  to  donate  one  fourth  of  their  salaries. 

The  trustees  at  their  meeting  next  morning  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  liberality  of  the  faculty,  and 
yet  before  adjournment  they  passed  the  following  threat- 
ening resolutions : 

First,  That  the  exigencies  of  the  college  will  oblige  the  trustees  to 
deliberate  carefully  on  resignations  that  may  be  offered  by  the  faculty, 
to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  term  with  a  probability  of  the 
unwilling  acceptance  of  two  or  more  of  them. 

Second,  That  the  same  exigencies  indicate  the  probable  necessity  of 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  faculty  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Third,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  take  any  action 
that  may  be  necessary  under  the  first  resolution. 

The  disquieting  effect   on   the   faculty  of   this   action 
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and  the  general  situation  may  be  readily  imagined. 
In  the  meantime  the  educational  work  of  the  college 
went  on  smoothly  with  the  public  wholly  uninformed 
as  to  the  situation. 

In  order  to  show  the  trustees,  at  their  next  annual 
meeting,  when  they  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  faculty 
in  case  sufficient  number  of  their  resignations  had  not 
already  been  accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
what  kind  of  an  institution  they  had  charge  of,  and  the 
work  of  their  faculty  as  compared  with  sister  institu- 
tions, a  list  of  carefully  prepared  questions  was  sent 
to  about  twenty  institutions  with  which  Cornell  might 
justly  be  compared,  asking  for  reports  as  to  salaries, 
number  of  hours  required  in  teaching,  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance,  the  tuitional  expenses  of  the 
students,  etc.  Answers  to  our  questions  were  received 
from  fifteen  institutions.  These  answers  were  thrown 
into  percentages  and  the  average  obtained,  and  Cornell's 
percentage  compared  with  this  average.  And,  to  our 
surprise,  every  comparison  was  in  our  favor,  and  in 
several  cases  by  a  large  percentage,  showing  the  advant- 
age received  by  our  college  and  our  students,  based  upon 
the  work  that  our  faculty  had  voluntarily  assumed 
and  done. 

These  comparisons,  together  with  the  data  on  which 
they  were  based,  were  turned  over  to  the  trustees  in 
my  next  annual  report.  Accompanying  the  same  report 
was  a  subscription  paper,  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
faculty,  pledging  to  pay  yearly  the  percentages  of  their 
salaries  opposite  their  respective  names,  until  better 
times  should  come,  when  the  debt  could  be  raised.     The 
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percentages  of  salaries  pledged  were  forty  for  the  pres- 
ident, twenty  for  the  professors,  and  ten  for  the  instruct- 
ors. But  these  subscriptions  were  made  in  every  case 
on  the  two  following  conditions: 

First,  that  nothing  shall  be  done  anywhere  or  in  any  direction  to  di- 
minish the  grade  of  the  college  or  its  ability  to  do  thorough  and  efficient 
work.  The  faculty  are  a  unit  in  regard  to  maintaining  the  standard 
and  tone  of  the  college,  and  they  are  ready  to  do  all  the  work  it  is  possi- 
ble for  them  to  do  consistent  with  this,  and  to  do  it  for  the  least  possible 
compensation. 

Second,  they  do  it  with  the  hope  that  their  services  and  efforts  may 
be  reciprocated  by  like  efforts  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  other 
friends  of  the  college.  Judging  by  the  past,  they  have  full  confidence 
this  will  be  done. 

The  effect  of  this  report  of  the  president  on  the  troubled 
waters  in  trustee  circles  was  most  quieting,  and  the 
proposed  reconstruction  of  the  faculty  was  never  heard 
from  afterward.  One  incident  was  laughable,  if  not 
ludicrous.  While  these  proceedings  were  in  progress 
in  the  trustee  meeting,  the  Alumni  Association  was 
holding  an  exceedingly  gloomy  meeting  in  another  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  college,  having  anxious  forebodings 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  their  Alma  Mater. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  president 
was  completed  in  the  trustee  meeting,  that  particular 
trustee  who  a  few  months  before  had  argued  so  astutely 
to  prove  that  the  college  w^as  bankrupt,  rushed  to  the 
alumni  meeting  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits,  and 
by  his  eloquence  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 
were  not  orphans,  but  the  rightful  heirs  of  a  superb 
and  strong  institution,  for  which  they  should  profoundly 
congratulate  themselves. 

There  was  another  collateral  embarrassment  growing 
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out  of  these  troubles  to  which  I  will  briefly  allude.  Judge 
D.  N.  Cooley,  who  had  long  been  an  active  and  liberal 
friend  of  the  college,  had  become  alienated  on  account 
of  the  property  of  the  college  having  been  mortgaged 
to  secure  a  debt.  To  induce  him  to  pardon  this  act  of 
the  trustees  I  made  in  the  course  of  several  years  many 
calls  on  him  at  his  home  in  Dubuque,  and  labored  hard 
before  I  was  able  to  secure  his  renewed  sympathy  and 
cooperation.  Fortunately,  this  result  was  happily 
achieved. 

By  paying  the  above  percentages  for  a  period  of  three 
years  the  faculty  tided  the  college  over  till  the  return 
of  better  times,  when  all  the  friends  rallied  and  paid 
for  the  chapel  as  far  as  completed,  and  joyfully  lifted 
the  college  debt. 

When  the  trustees  came  to  realize  the  risk  that  had 
come  to  the  college  by  mortgaging  college  property 
to  secure  a  debt,  they  promptly  so  revised  the  Articles 
of  Incorporation  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
again  alienate  any  friend  or  jeopardize  any  college  in- 
terest by  mortgaging  college  property. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  thirty-five  or  more  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  these  transactions  there  has 
been  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  permanent  and  safe 
policy  of  the  college. 

Within  the  last  year  new  and  more  stringent  and 
specific  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  By-laws  have  been 
adopted,  making  it  impossible  for  any  future  Board  of 
Trustees,  through  any  influence,  to  endanger  the  growing 
assets  of  the  institution  either  by  debt  or  mortgage. 

I  would  hardly  have  presumed  to  call  attention  to  this 
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unfortunate  episode  in  the  history  of  our  Board  of  Trustees 
had  it  not  been  so  very  exceptional.  And  I  am  further 
of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  steps  in  their  questionable 
action  were  taken  under  the  temporary  leadership  of 
one  or  a  few  persons,  for  surely  Cornell  College  had 
been  especially  favored  in  having  an  able  and  sym- 
pathetic Board  of  Trustees.  Indeed,  the}^  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  far  above  the  average  in  such  bodies,  and 
this  has  been  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  institu- 
tion. When  I  recall  the  hundreds  of  problems  that  have 
come  before  them,  some  of  them  exceedingly  delicate 
and  complicated,  I  am  surprised  at  the  wisdom  of  their 
decisions.  In  almost  every  case  the  outcome  has  proved 
their  action  wise  and  prudent.  And  as  a  body  their 
motives  and  sincerity  have  never  been  questioned. 
While  they  have  usually  been  busy  men,  having  taxing 
cares  and  heavy  responsibilities,  yet  I  have  never  ob- 
served any  hesitation  in  dropping  these  personal  matters 
whenever  the  college  has  called  for  their  service.  In 
willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  public  good  I  have  never 
known  their  equal. 

They  have  not  only  been  liberal  with  their  time  but 
also  with  their  means.  Many  times  have  they  led  off 
in  a  financial  campaign,  and  they  have  been  equally 
generous  in  clinching  results  at  the  close.  The  marked 
success  of  Cornell  College  during  the  first  sixty  years 
of  its  history  has  been  due  largely  to  the  wise,  prudent, 
and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

I  am  able  to  speak  thus  freely  and  appreciatively  of 
the  character  and  work  of  our  trustees  from  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  a  member  of  that  bod}^  at  any  time  during 
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my  presidency,  I  was  frequently  asked  to  allow  my 
name  to  be  presented  as  a  candidate,  but  I  always  de- 
clined, feeling  that  I  could  thus  better  represent  the 
cause  of  the  faculty  and  my  own  convictions  than  if 
I  had  a  vote.  Furthermore,  I  felt  that  I,  like  my  asso- 
ciates, was  an  employee  of  the  board,  and  I  desired  that 
they  should  be  just  as  free  to  discuss  my  individual 
case  as  that  of  any  one  of  my  associates  in  the  faculty. 
The  privileges  of  the  floor  were  always  kindly  and  freely 
accorded  me 

Perhaps  this  keeping  apart  the  functions  of  the  faculty 
and  those  of  the  trustees  was  of  little  use,  yet  it  was 
in  accord  with  my  feelings  and  judgment.  I  do  not 
know  but  the  general  policy  of  other  presidents  and 
other  institutions  may  be  quite  the  .reverse,  as  I  have 
never  looked  up  statistics  on  the  subject,  and  only  speak 
from  my  personal  preference  in  the  matter,  which  I 
should  hope  would  have  no  influence  on  anybody  else. 

There  has  been  no  tendency,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
to  use  the  board  in  a  political  way,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  trustees  have  uniformly  looked  only 
for  the  legitimate  interests  of  Cornell  College,  both  as 
related  to  the  State  and  to  the  church.  In  all  public 
as  well  as  private  relations,  their  policy  has  been  hon- 
orable and  straightforward. 

I  am  glad  to  record  that  my  relations  to  the  board 
have  always  been  exceedingly  pleasant.  Whenever  any 
important  question  or  delicate  problem  came  up  it 
was  always  comforting  to  have  full  confidence  in  the 
judgment  and  loyalty  of  the  board.  I  could  not  ask 
for  a  pleasanter  body  of  men  to  work  with. 
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I  am  also  glad  to  say  that  our  board  have  universally 
acted  with  great  harmony  and  unity.  Selfishness  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  shown  itself,  and  during  its  entire  history 
the  body  has  been  entirely  free  from  factions. 

From  my  standpoint  harmony  is  one  of  the  prime 
essentials  to  success  in  any  great  enterprise.  Discord, 
concealed  or  open,  can  dissipate  any  amount  of  talent 
or  resources.  I  am  profoundly  thankful  for  the  benedic- 
tion of  harmony  pervading  all  departments  of  Cornell 
College  through  her  luminous  history,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  and  pray  that  the  same  pleasant  and  helpful  har- 
mony may  continue  through  the  unfolding  years  of  the 
future. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  it  may  be  proper  to  speak 
of  the  consummation  of  the  chapel  enterprise.  The 
first  story  was  completed  and  opened  at  the  time  of 
commencement  in  1877,  Bishop  R.  S.  Foster  delivering 
the  address.  The  completion  of  this  story  furnished 
eligible  and  much-needed  room  for  the  daily  chapel 
service,  the  growing  library,  and  the  museum.  These 
changes  also  vacated  for  other  uses  valuable  space  in 
the  niain  college  hall.  The  old  chapel  room  on  the 
upper  story  of  that  building  was  made  available  for 
halls  for  the  increasing  nimiber  of  our  literary  societies. 
This  made  it  possible  to  put  the  eight  societies,  made 
up  from  the  regular  college  classes,  four  for  men  and 
four  for  women,  on  equal  and  eligible  footing  so  far 
as  halls  for  their  weekly  meetings  were  concerned.  These 
societies  have  vied  with  each  other  in  handsomely  fitting 
up  their  halls  and  in  their  literary  work.  They  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  college  in  many  ways,  and 
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the  college  authorities  have  always  been  glad  to  help 
them  in  their  work  in  every  way  possible.  In  addition 
to  these  college  societies,  there  are  four  in  the  academy 
that  are  doing  excellent  work  for  the  students  in  that  field. 

The  auditorium  story  of  the  chapel  remained  un- 
finished, with  the  windows  boarded  up,  for  five  years 
after  the  first  story  was  opened.  As  we  approached 
the  observance  of  the  quarter-centennial  of  the  college 
at  the  commencement  of  1882  it  was  felt  that  we  could 
not  properly  celebrate  that  occasion  with  an  imfinished 
building  frowning  upon  us.  And  so  I  went  into  the 
field  and  raised  the  $17,000  necessary  to  finish  the  build- 
ing, which  made  the  entire  cost  of  the  building  $72,000. 

As  the  building  approached  completion  it  commanded 
general  admiration  as  being  worthy  of  the  college.  The 
only  criticism  that  I  heard  was  from  one  of  the  most 
loyal  of  the  alumni,  who  arrived  a  few  days  before  the 
dedication.  He  met  me  in  the  gallery,  where  I  was 
superintending  some  work.  As  he  viewed  the  newly 
finished  auditorium  he  was  greatly  pleased  and  said 
he  had  but  one  criticism,  namely,  that  it  was  too  large 
— he  thought  we  could  never  fill  it.  Within  two  or 
three  days  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  his  mistake, 
and  that  evidence  has  been  repeated  many  times  every 
year  since. 

While  the  quarter-centennial  celebration  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  elaborate  occasion,  yet  it  was  very 
creditable  and  useful.  Hundreds  of  the  alumni,  old 
students  and  friends,  came  from  far  and  near  to  see 
old  friends  and  make  new  ones.  The  occasion  was  made 
memorable  by  there  gathering  from  the  extreme  parts 
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of  the  country  some  of  the  remaining  pioneers  of  the 
State  and  college  to  deliver  addresses  and  read  papers, 
and  narrate  reminiscences  of  the  early  days,  a  number 
of  them  for  the  last  time  they  were  permitted  to  visit 
the  college  of  their  early  love  and  later  admiration. 

Among  these  were  some  of  the  founders  of  the  college, 
first  trustees,  and  early  professors.  The  guest  of  honor 
was  Dr.  George  B.  Bowman,  "father  of  the  college," 
who  in  the  feebleness  of  advancing  age  had  journeyed 
from  his  home  in  California.  He  was  the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  occasion.  Dr.  Alpha  J.  Kynett,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  an  early 
trustee  and  colaborer  of  Dr.  Bowman,  came  from  his 
home  in  Philadelphia.  Three  of  the  early  professors, 
Dr.  David  H.  Wheeler,  editor  of  the  Methodist,  New 
York  city;  Dr.  Stephen  N.  Fellows,  professor  in  the 
State  University  of  Iowa;  and  Professor  Harriette  J. 
Cooke,  superintendent  of  Medical  Mission  University 
Settlement,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  were  all  present  and 
participated  in  the  exercises.  The  seraphic  pulpit  orator, 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  delivered  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  and  conducted  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the 
completed  auditorium.  The  occasion  was  thus  made 
doubly  memorable  by  this  last  general  gathering  of 
early  friends  and  by  the  triumphant  consummation  of 
the  long  and  agonizing  struggle  of  chapel  erection. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  FAMILY  LIFE 

Of  all  human  relations  the  most  beautiful  and  tender 
are  those  of  the  family.  With  the  parents  intelligent, 
loving,  and  adapted  to  each  other,  and  the  children 
healthy,  affectionate,  and  respectfully  obedient,  there 
is  nothing  more  charming  in  the  wide  range  of  human 
relations.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  lower  levels  and 
find  most  or  all  of  these  lovely  qualities  reversed,  there 
is  hardly  anything  more  disagreeable  or  unsightly  than 
such  a  family.  It  would  seem  that  the  greater  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  developments  of  tender  and  charming 
characteristics,  the  greater  are  the  dangers  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  when  for  any  reason  the  higher  qualities 
are  not  cultivated  or  reached.  The  dangers  appear  to 
be  about  equal  in  the  two  financial  extremes  of  society 
— the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  Unfortunate  mar- 
riages and  degenerate  children  are  about  as  common 
with  the  extremely  rich  as  the  extremely  poor.  Wealth, 
as  well  as  poverty,  is  a  handicap,  but  should  not  be. 
With  suitable  marriage  relations  of  the  parents,  and 
careful  and  rational  management  of  children,  the  off- 
spring in  both  extremes  may  be  trained  to  happy  and 
useful  careers.  If  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  great  needs 
of  our  times  is  greater  devotement  of  parents  to  their 
precious  children. 

But  this  chapter  was  not  started  for  the  purpose  of 
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moralizing  on  different  classes  of  families,  whether 
happy  or  unhappy.  My  thoughts  were  in  the  direction 
of  my  own  dear  ones,  long  since  departed.  I  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  any  undertaking  in 
this  direction.  When  we  attempt  to  portray  those 
nearest  to  us,  those  in  whose  inner  life  we  have  dwelt, 
we  feel  the  impotency  of  mere  words  to  express  the 
depth  of  our  insight,  so  that  after  we  have  done  our 
best  with  words  we  still  feel  that  there  are  shy  and  elu- 
sive traits  that  we  have  not  caught,  and  heights  and 
depths  of  soul  that  have  not  been  reached.  This  em- 
barrassment leads  to  another.  When  the  descriptive 
words  of  an  interested  writer  seem  to  him  to  be  prudent, 
and  even  short  of  justice,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  regarded 
by  others  who  know  little  of  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons described  as  bordering  on  fulsome.  Hence  I  have 
hesitated  and  even  shrunk  from  any  portraiture  of  those 
nearest  to  me,  and  only  now  have  I  obtained  consent 
of  my  mind  to  speak  briefly  of  a  few  ciilminating  stages, 
some  of  them  of  pleasure,  and  some  of  sadness. 

I  have  in  a  previous  chapter  spoken  of  my  good  for- 
tune in  being  led  to  Mrs.  King.  Our  blended  lives  had 
moved  forward  for  several  years  with  great  satisfaction 
in  our  varied  family  relations,  till  the  climax  of  joy 
came  in  the  birth  of  our  daughter,  which  occurred  April  i , 
in  the  centennial  year  of  1876. 

We  had  at  that  time  in  Cornell  College  an  artillery 
company  in  charge  of  an  army  officer  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  war.  The  student  captain  of  this  com- 
pany felt  that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  student  recog- 
nition of  the  unusual  event  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
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in  the  family  of  the  president  to  fire  a  salute.  But  as 
he  had  known  of  no  expectation  of  such  an  event,  he 
could  hardly  believe  the  rumor,  and  hesitated  to  fire 
the  salute  without  accurate  information,  and  to  obtain 
this  he  went  to  the  family  physician  at  a  very  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  when  officially  informed  of 
the  fact,  fired  the  congratulatory  salute  in  due  form 
and  waked  the  town  and  college  up  to  a  new  sensation. 

The  name  Lucy  Hayes  was  given  to  the  daughter, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  King's  cousin,  Mrs.  President  R.  B. 
Hayes,  and  she  was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  in 
every  way  a  very  proper  child. 

The  few  years  of  babyhood  and  childhood  flew  away 
only  too  rapidly.  This  period  was  so  innocent,  playful, 
and  charming  that  the  doting  mother  half  wished  this 
beautiful  childhood  to  be  perpetual,  and  this  was  sub- 
stantially the  outcome.  We  parents  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  pleasure  of  being  her  first  teacher.  After 
being  well  started  in  the  elements  of  her  education  at 
home,  Lucy  entered  the  public  school,  where  she  made 
a  good  record.  Every  year  in  vacations  she  had  the 
advantages  of  other  scenes  in  visits  to  relatives  and 
many  of  the  cities  of  the  country,  including  a  month 
with  her  mother  at  the  White  House  in  Washington. 

With  these  opportunities  her  mind  and  character 
gradually  developed,  throwing  the  charm  of  increasing 
intelligence  over  her  budding  youth.  She  had  a  clear 
and  well-poised  mind  and  good  judgment  for  her  years. 
Not  only  was  she  endowed  with  beauty  of  mind,  but 
also  with  a  sweet,  gentle,  modest,  and  affectionate  nature 
that  bound  everybody  to  her.     She  learned  readily  and 
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retained  well.  Her  reading  was  well  selected,  whether 
by  herself  or  others,  and  her  play  was  characterized  by 
zest,  skill,  and  enthusiasm.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  older  people  equally  with  that  of  those  of 
her  own  age. 

In  disposition  she  was  amiable,  always  considerate  of 
others,  the  young,  as  well  as  the  old.  Apparently,  she 
loved  everybody  and  everybody  loved  her.  Her  tender, 
sympathetic,  loving  nature  gave  a  depth  and  richness 
to  her  more  intimate  friendship  which  only  those  who 
enjoyed  it  can  measure. 

Lucy  was  always  apparently  healthy,  till  her  last 
protracted  and  trying  sickness  of  a  month,  in  which 
she  gradually  went  down  under  the  insidious  grip  of  a 
mysterious  disease,  with  no  repining  words  during  all 
the  anxious  days  and  nights  of  gradually  vanishing 
Hfe.  Though  all  was  done  for  her  that  loving  hearts 
could  devise  and  willing  hands  could  execute,  yet  nothing 
seemingly  could  arrest  her  flight.  To  us  parents  it  seemed 
as  though  she  ought  not  to  have  gone,  though  as  far 
as  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  we  bowed  in  submission. 
She  was  plucked  as  a  flower  too  delicate  and  sweet  for 
this  world  of  sense,  but  there  ever  lingers  along  her 
pathway  a  sweet  aroma  to  embalm  her  memor}^'.  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  her  age  she  passed  over  the  river, 
April  16,  1888,  to  await  the  coming  of  her  expectant 
parents. 

I  am  admonished  not  to  further  extend  this  inadequate 
sketch  of  her  exquisitely  beautiful  person  and  character. 
As  the  picture  which  my  memory  paints  of  her  vanished 
form  and  glorified  spirit  is  too  ineffable  for  my  heavy 
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prose,  I  yield  to  Robert  Browning's  more  refined  vision 
and  faeile  pen: 

If  one  could  have  that  Httle  head  of  hers 

Painted  upon  a  background  of  pale  gold, 
Such  as  the  Tuscan's  early  art  prefers! 

No  shade  encroaching  on  the  matchless  mold 
Of  those  two  lips,  which  should  be  opening  soft 

In  the  pure  profile;  not  as  when  she  laughs, 
For  that  spoils  all;  but,  rather,  as  if  aloft 

Yon  hyacinth,  she  loves  so,  leaned  its  staffs' 
Burden  of  honey-colored  buds,  to  kiss 
And  capture  'twixt  the  lips  apart  for  this. 
Then  her  little  neck,  three  fingers  might  surround, 
How  it  should  waver,  on  the  pale  gold  ground, 
Up  to  the  fruit-shaped,  perfect  chin  it  lifts! 
I  know,  Correggio  loves  to  mass,  in  rifts 
Of  heaven,  his  angel  faces,  orb  on  orb 
Breaking  its  outline,  burning  shades  absorb; 

But  these  are  only  massed  there,  I  should  think. 
Waiting  to  see  some  wonder  momently 
Grow  out,  stand  full,  fade  slow  against  the  sky, 
(That's  the  pale  ground  you'd  see  this  sweet  face  by) 
All  heaven,  meanwhile,  condensed  into  one  eye 

With  fear  to  lose  the  wonder,  should  it  wink. 

Mrs.  King  had  nerved  herself  up  for  the  emergencies 
of  Lucy's  extremely  trying  sickness  and  untimely  death 
till  the  close  of  the  tragedy.  When  she  became  pain- 
fully conscious  that  all  was  over  and  her  darling  was 
really  gone,  she  for  a  time  lost  her  usual  poise  and  in- 
sisted that  she  be  buried  in  our  yard  here  at  home.  This 
I  could  not  consent  to,  as  I  felt  that  such  a  constant 
reminder  of  her  loss  would  be  unfortunate,  if  not  fatal. 
While  I  could  not  consent  to  the  burial  here,  I  expressed 
myself  as  cordial  to  any  other  place  that  she  might 
select.  Fortunately,  she  selected  the  beautiful  home 
cemetery  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
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A  sympathetic  faculty  escort  accompanied  us  on  the 
sad  journey  to  Ohio,  where  loving  friends  awaited  us. 
Although  the  occasion  was  only  the  funeral  of  a  child 
from  a  distant  State,  yet  it  threw  a  somber  pall  over 
the  community,  where  the  mother  and  daughter  had 
so  often  visited.  After  appropriate  memorial  services, 
Lucy's  body  was  laid  to  rest  under  a  young  sugar  maple 
on  a  beautiful  wooded  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Scioto. 

After  Mrs.  King  had  passed  the  entire  ordeal,  for 
which  she  had  courageously  braced  herself,  she  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  sad  despair  which  was  truly  pitiable. 
This  condition  continued  with  varying  intensity  for 
several  years.  For  a  time  I  had  difficulty  in  persuading 
her  to  desist  from  a  painful  study  of  medical  books  with 
a  view  of  solving  the  enigma  of  Lucy's  disease.  By  the 
kindly  assistance  of  friends  we  were  able  to  gradually 
divert  her  from  nursing  her  sorrow  and  to  get  her  in- 
terested in  something  else. 

As  I  was  appointed  in  the  early  nineties  national 
commissioner  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  needed 
to  spend  much  of  my  time  for  one  or  two  years  in  Chicago, 
I  arranged  to  have  her  with  me  most  of  the  time,  espe- 
cially during  the  Fair,  in  which  she  became  deeply  in- 
terested. Fortimately,  by  the  close  of  the  exposition, 
she  had  become  quite  herself  again,  though  still  show- 
ing marks  of  her  great  sorrow. 

At  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  I  was 
appointed  by  our  government  a  commissioner  in  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education,  and  Mrs.  King  was 
ver}^  willing  to  accompany  me  to  Paris,  where  we  spent 
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several  months  delightfully.  In  addition  to  the  Fair, 
she  took  great  interest  also  in  Paris  itself.  She  greatly 
enjoyed  the  parks  and  shops  of  the  city.  We  took  nu- 
merous long  and  pleasant  walks  together,  in  which 
she  seemed  to  take  almost  boundless  pleasure. 

Her  sister  Maria,  though  in  failing  health,  had  planned 
to  go  with  us  on  this  trip  to  Europe,  but  just  at  the 
last  her  physician  declined  to  let  her  risk  the  journey, 
which  was  to  her  and  us  a  great  disappointment.  On 
our  return  we  found  her  in  a  very  critical  condition, 
in  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  heart  disease. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  Mrs.  King  accompanied  her 
sister  and  a  trained  nurse  to  Watkins  Glen,  New  York, 
where  they  remained  most  of  the  summer.  The  sister 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  in  the  last  stages  of  valvular 
heart  trouble.  These  months  proved  very  trying  on 
Mrs.  King's  previous  fine  health.  She  not  only  helped 
take  care  of  her  sister,  but  she  had  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  the  scattered  members  of 
the  family,  reporting  to  each  one  almost  daily  the  steadily 
failing  condition  of  her  sister.  This  kept  her  mind 
almost  constantly  agitated  with  the  suffering  condition 
of  her  sister  and  her  own  responsibility  to  her  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  family,  till  at  last  she  began  to  reap  the 
consequences  of  this  overdoing  in  her  own  breaking  health. 

After  accompanying  her  sister  back  to  Chillicothe, 
Mrs.  King  came  on  to  Iowa  in  failing  health.  Dr.  A. 
Crawford  was  at  once  called  in,  and  he  discovered  that 
she  too  had  serious  valvular  heart  trouble.  While  her 
sister  was  in  the  last  stages  and  going  down  rapidly, 
Mrs.    King  was   progressing  only   too   fast   in   the   first 
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stages.  As  she  had  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of 
the  insidious  disease  in  the  case  of  her  sister,  she  had 
the  harrowing  picture  of  her  sister's  inevitable  decline 
constantly  before  her  eyes,  indicating  the  gloomy  and 
suffering  road  she  herself  must  travel.  Finally  the 
sister  passed  away  after  three  years  of  progressive  de- 
cline, leaving  Mrs.  King  in  her  first  year,  irresistibly 
following  in  the  same  downward  course. 

The  winter  of  1902-03  I  spent  with  her  in  Saint  Au- 
gustine, Florida.  The  weather  was  such  that  we  could  be 
out  considerably  in  short  walks  and  drives.  At  the  hotel 
there  were  a  number  of  very  pleasant  people  in  whom 
Mrs.  King  became  much  interested,  and  especially  so 
in  the  mother  and  sister  of  General  William  W.  Belknap, 
late  secretary  of  war.  Although  Mrs.  King  was  in  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health,  yet  her  former  cheerful 
and  even  mirthful  spirit  frequently  showed  itself.  She 
made  warm  friends  of  a  number  of  the  hotel  people, 
and  especially  of  the  Belknaps,  and  she  greatly  enjoyed 
their  society.  There  was  one  humorous  incident  that 
illustrates  her  buoyant  spirit  of  good  cheer,  even  under 
trying  circumstances.  She  had  always  been  able  to 
see  and  enjoy  the  funny  side  of  things  wherever  there 
was  such  a  side.  In  company  with  these  hotel  friends 
she  was  tempted  to  indulge  herself  in  that  direction, 
but  feared  that  such  indulgence  might  affect  unfavor- 
ably the  delicate  condition  of  her  heart.  So  she  requested 
me  to  go  and  call  on  her  physician  and  ask  if  her  in- 
dulgence in  such  pleasantries  with  the  friends  would 
injure  her.  I  laughingly  said  I  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion  for   her   without    seeing   the   doctor.      She   replied 
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that  I  was  not  competent  authority  and  still  urged  me 
to  see  the  doctor,  which  I  did.  He  heartily  laughed  and 
sent  her  word  to  freely  indulge  her  taste  for  pleasantries 
and  mirthful  conversation  to  her  satisfaction,  with  good 
effects  rather  than  ill. 

During  the  spring  at  home  she  continued  to  gradually 
fail.  Yet  at  commencement  she  planned  to  have  one 
small  dinner  party  for  a  few  of  the  old  student  friends 
that  were  in  town.  There  were  some  phases  of  her 
plan  that  led  me  to  think  that  she  assimied  that  this 
would  probably  be  the  last  little  company  that  she  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  inviting.  The  guests  included,  as 
I  remember,  Mrs.  Clara  Cooley  Becker,  of  Chicago; 
Senator  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  of  Saratoga,  New  York; 
and  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  of  New  York  city.  In  talk- 
ing with  Secretary  Shaw  she  called  attention  to  Lucy's 
death  and  her  own  probable  departure,  saying  that  at  first 
her  spirit  had  rebelled  at  these  things,  but  that  now  she 
was  resigned  and  happy.     This  was  her  last  company. 

As  we  could  not  properly  care  for  her  in  the  home, 
she  being  imwilling  to  have  a  trained  nurse,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  I  should  take  her  to  a  private  hospital  in 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  where  I  got  her  very  pleasantly 
settled  and  cared  for.  She  was  entirely  happy  there 
and  comfortable,  as  the  disease  was  only  just  entering 
upon  the  final  stages  of  great  discomfort  that  had  been 
so  very  trying  to  her  sister  Maria.  In  these  eligible 
quarters,  with  the  best  of  care,  she  was  only  permitted 
to  remain  a  few  weeks.  On  the  beautiful  rosy  Sabbath 
morning  of  July  19,  1903,  she  was  called  to  the  spirit 
land,  fortunately  without  a  moment's  warning. 
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Friends  and  relatives  from  the  neighboring  West 
gathered  at  Chicago,  including  a  committee  from  the 
college  faculty  at  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  sad  journey 
to  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Other  friends  joined  us  in  Columbus. 
In  Chillicothe  appropriate  commemorative  services  were 
held  in  the  old  home  of  her  youth,  by  the  local  clergyman, 
Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  of  the  Cornell  faculty,  reading 
an  appreciative  memoir.  With  her  brothers  and  cousins 
acting  as  pall-bearers,  her  body  was  finally  laid  to  rest 
on  the  beautiful  cemetery  hill  beside  her  darling  Lucy. 

As  I  have  in  Chapter  XVII  spoken  somewhat  at 
length  of  Mrs.  King's  noble  and  charming  character, 
and  fully  appreciate  my  inability  to  do  her  adequate 
justice,  I  cannot  forbear,  in  giving  a  further  glimpse 
of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  our  wedded  life,  to  quote  a 
few  suggestive  stanzas  from  Browning's  poem  entitled 
"By  the  Fireside": 

My  perfect  wife,  my  Leonora, 

O  heart,  my  own,  O  eyes,  mine  too, 
Whom  else  could  I  dare  look  backward  for, 

With  whom  beside  should  I  dare  pursue 
The  path  gray  heads  abhor? 

My  own,  see  where  the  years  conduct! 

At  first,  'twas  something  our  two  souls 
Should  mix  as  mists  do;  each  is  sucked 

In  each  now:  on,  the  new  stream  rolls, 
Whatever  rocks  obstruct. 

Think,  when  our  one  soul  understands 

The  great  Word  which  makes  all  things  new, 

When  earth  breaks  up  and  heaven  expands, 
How  will  the  change  strike  me  and  you 

In  the  house  not  made  with  hands? 

O,  I  must  feel  your  brain  prompt  mine, 
Your  heart  anticipate  my  heart. 
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You  must  be  just  before,  in  fine, 

See  and  make  me  see,  for  your  part, 
New  depths  of  the  divine! 

We  two  stood  there  with  never  a  third, 
But  each  by  each,  as  each  knew  well: 

The  sights  we  saw  and  the  sounds  we  heard. 
The  lights  and  the  shades  made  up  a  spell 

Till  the  trouble  grew  and  stirred. 

But  you  spared  me  this,  like  the  heart  you  are. 
And  filled  my  empty  heart  at  a  word. 

If  two  lives  join,  there  is  oft  a  scar. 

They  are  one  and  one,  with  a  shadowy  third; 

One  near  one  is  too  far. 

A  moment  after,  and  hands  unseen 

Were  hanging  the  night  around  us  fast; 

But  we  knew  that  a  bar  was  broken  between 
Life  and  life:  we  were  mixed  at  last 

In  spite  of  the  mortal  screen. 

So,  earth  has  gained  by  one  man  the  more, 

And  the  gain  of  earth  must  be  heaven's  gain  too; 

And  the  whole  is  well  worth  thinking  o'er 
When  autumn  comes:  which  I  mean  to  do 

One  day,  as  I  said  before. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

GOLDEN  WEDDING  OF  PARENTS  AND  THE 
COMPENSATIONS  OF  OLD  AGE 

An  occasion  of  great  interest  in  our  family  was  the 
golden  wedding  of  father  and  mother,  which  was  cel- 
ebrated March  8,  1880,  at  the  home  of  brother  Isaac, 
on  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  As  our  parents  were 
over  thirty  years  of  age  when  they  were  married,  it  is 
the  more  remarkable  that  they  should  live  to  participate 
in  their  golden  wedding. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  note  that  although  each  was 
the  eldest  child  of  a  large  family,  yet  both  outlived  aU 
their  brothers  and  sisters  with  two  exceptions.  At  the 
time  of  this  anniversary  father  had  one  sister  living, 
who  could  not  be  present,  and  mother  had  one  brother. 
Major  William  Coffman,  of  Indianola,  Iowa,  whose  fine 
presence  and  happy  reminiscences  greatly  enlivened 
the  occasion. 

The  three  sons  of  our  parents,  after  completing  their 
university  preparation,  had  settled  down  to  their  different 
vocations  and  had  become  somewhat  established  therein. 
Fortunately,  they  were  all  able  to  be  present  with  their 
wives  and  children  at  this  very  happy  family  reunion. 

In  the  morning  after  the  relatives  had  arrived  one 
of  the  grandchildren  was  christened — a  beautiful  and 
befitting  prelude.  There  were  many  tasteful  and  appro- 
priate decorations  and  testimonials,  among  which  was 
a  beautiful  floral  piece  accompanied  by  a  congratulatory 
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note  from  Mrs.  President  Hayes.  Many  congratulatory 
letters  were  read  from  friends  who  covdd  not  be  present. 
This  was  followed  by  a  very  appropriate  and  happy 
address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Trimble,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  family  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  one 
of  the  best -known  clergymen  of  Ohio. 

After  a  boiintifiil  dinner  an  informal  reception  was 
held  in  the  parlors  from  three  to  five  o'clock,  at  which 
time  many  citizens  of  Columbus  and  old  friends  called 
and  extended  their  congratulations.  Among  these  was 
Mrs.  President  Hayes,  who  was  visiting  friends  in  the 
city.  After  much  pleasant  conversation  and  visiting, 
enlivened  and  mellowed  by  many  sweet  memories,  the 
guests  took  their  leave,  having  bestowed  upon  the  hon- 
ored couple  their  hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

As  I  have  somewhat  fully  characterized  father  and 
mother  in  Chapter  IV,  I  will  forego  further  remark  here, 
except  to  say  that  they  continued  their  restful  and 
happy  journey  together  for  half  a  dozen  golden  years 
more,  father  departing  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  and 
mother  at  eighty-nine.  After  a  brief  separation  here 
I  confidently  believe  they  were  soon  reunited  for  an 
endless  and  joyful  sojourn  over  the  river. 

It  is  comforting  to  be  reminded  that  beautiful  and 
honorable  old  age  is  the  natural  crown  of  glory  for  a 
pure,  industrious,  and  useful  life,  and  to  know  that 
it  sheds  a  benediction  upon  all  with  whom  it  comes  in 
contact.  The  golden  hues  and  fruitage  of  autumn  pre- 
suppose blooming  and  budding  spring  and  growing  and 
maturing  summer. 

As  the  opportunities  and  enjoyments  of  life  multiply 
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and  as  intelligence  increases,  the  desire  to  live  long 
and  successfully  becomes  more  universal.  People  are 
giving  more  attention  to  the  problems  of  longevity  than 
ever  before.  And  as  rational  methods  of  prolonging 
life  become  better  known,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  will  be  more  generally  adopted.  Octogenarians 
are  manifestly  on  the  increase,  and  they  generally  at- 
tribute their  long  lives  to  temperance  and  simple  diet 
and  habits  of  living.  They  surely  have  the  advantage 
of  happiness  and  opportunities  for  usefulness.  Who 
then  will  not  gladly  accept  the  invitation  of  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra? — 

"Grow  old  along  with  me; 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith  'A  whole  I  planned, 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God;  see  all,  nor  be  afraid!'  " 

All  life  is  a  divine  gift,  hence  noble.  Every  sentient 
being  is  full  of  joyous  exhilaration.  It  is  glad  to  live. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  all  the  infirmities,  misfortunes, 
pains,  sorrows,  and  defeats  that  are  met  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  boon  of  Hfe  has  value  transcending 
all  its  multiform  disadvantages. 

But  when  life  rises  to  the  royal  altitude  of  man  it 
takes  on  a  sublimer  type.  He  whom  God  "made  in 
his  own  image  and  likeness"  is  of  divine  lineage.  Un- 
forttinately,  sinful  man  fails  to  manifest  the  fullness 
of  the  divine  likeness,  but  he  is  from  birth  potential 
of  godlike  attainments.  It  is  evidently  the  divine  plan 
in  giving  life  to  human  beings,  in  their  earthly  condi- 
tion, that  they  achieve  a  likeness  to  Him  in  character. 
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To  this  end,  "the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
together  in  pain,  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God."  The  finish  will  be  when  they  shall  "be 
like  him." 

In  the  evolution  of  human  life  there  are  three  marked 
stages — youth,  maturity,  and  old  age.  These  successive 
periods  are  quite  distinct  and  the  success  of  each  is 
essential  to  a  well-rounded  life. 

Youth  is  the  period  of  preparation,  and  is  prolific 
of  daydreams  and  sportive  imaginations,  high  hopes 
and  fairy  castles,  vaulting  ambitions  and  inchoate  re- 
solves. It  is  also  the  period  of  blushing  faces  and  tender 
emotions,  of  bounding  impulse  and  warm  alliances. 
And  it  is  conspicuously  the  period  of  physical  and  mental 
development.  The  education  and  discipline  of  the 
various  capabilities  and  faculties  begins  in  the  home 
and  continues  through  the  several  grades  of  schools, 
and  is  appropriately  closed  by  special  training  for  the 
vocation  of  life.  Youth,  in  its  inexperience  and  self- 
confidence,  needs  coimsel,  guidance,  and  restraint  rather 
than  more  attractions. 

The  next  stage  is  the  strenuous  life  of  manhood.  This 
is  the  period  for  consummatiom  of  plans  and  accumula- 
tion of  resources;  for  grinding  daily  toil  or  heroic  deeds, 
when  cares  are  harassing  and  labors  are  abundant.  In  this 
period  elimination  is  needed  rather  than  compensation. 

Old  age  should  be  the  golden  period  of  an  active  and 
useful  life,  when  the  toils  of  body  and  mind  have  given 
place  to  leisure  and  rest;  when  the  battles  have  been 
fought  and  the  victories  won;  when  passions  and  ambi- 
tions have  been  brought  under  rational  control  and  self- 
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conquest  achieved;  and  when  rich  stores  of  knowledge 
have  been  gathered,  and  the  soul  filled  with  divine 
love;  then  it  is  that  man  has  successfully  entered  upon 
the  crowning  period  of  life. 

This  royal  heritage  is  obtained,  neither  by  accident 
nor  finesse,  but  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  sequence. 
The  laws  of  life  have  their  rewards  and  penalties.  We 
need  first  to  learn  what  the  laws  are,  then  to  obey  them. 
Many  do  not  know  the  simple  requirements  of  life,  and 
many  more  who  know  do  not  heed  them.  We  debauch 
out  bodies  and  poison  our  minds  and  consequently 
lose  our  inheritance.  We  load  our  stomachs  with 
exciting  or  stupefying  food  and  inherit  dyspepsia;  we 
poison  oiu-  nerves  with  alcohol  or  stupefy  them  with 
narcotics,  to  the  serious  injury  of  our  health;  we  catch 
the  mania  for  "joy -riding"  and  soon  lose  interest  in 
all  less  exciting  diversions  and  duties;  and  we  stimu- 
late our  minds  by  exciting  fiction  and  alluring  games 
of  chance,  till  all  rational  and  sober  things  become  too 
tame  for  endurance.  In  these  and  similar  ways  life  is 
robbed  of  worthy  aims  and  frittered  away.  Thus  the 
high  average  of  that  enduring  pleasure  which  comes 
from  prudent  and  rational  living  is  bartered  for  a  few 
years  of  tmnatural  and  unsatisfying  excitement.  We 
cannot  too  soon  learn  that  the  natural  comforts  and 
satisfactions  of  life  have  a  far  higher  average  than  is 
possible  in  the  alternations  between  excessive  excitement 
and  reactory  ennui. 

How  sad  it  is  to  see  so  many  men  and  women  pre- 
maturely superannuated  mentally  or  physically  or  both! 
They  have  a  form  to  live,  but  no  physical  elasticity  or 
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mental  vigor.  They  have  little  interest  in  the  moving 
panorama  of  men  and  things  aroimd  them,  and  their 
enjoyment  is  at  the  minimum.  Many  of  them  are  to 
be  pitied  and  many  condemned. 

Old  age  has  doubtless  various  handicaps,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  these  may  be  more  than  offset  by 
blessed  compensations,  which  will  give  to  it  a  crown 
of  glory  and  happiness.  Assuming,  then,  that  long 
life  is  desirable,  may  we  not  hope  to  lengthen  the  span 
by  better  knowledge  of  our  being  and  obedience  to  its 
laws,  and  thus  keep  our  bodies  healthy  and  our  minds 
vigorous?  With  this  in  view  I  venture  a  few  additional 
suggestions  looking  toward  the  continued  happy  wed- 
lock of  body  and  mind  to  a  good  old  age. 

The  human  race  was  started  with  a  long  lease  of  life, 
but  in  the  rolling  centuries,  through  various  causes, 
the  average  span  was  cut  down  to  an  alarming  mini- 
mimi.  It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  note  signs  of 
reaction.  In  spite  of  broadcast  violations  of  the  laws 
of  physical  and  mental  health,  longevity  is  now  on  the 
increase.  The  average  length  of  human  life  was  in- 
creased during  the  last  century,  and  never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  the  public  shown  as  much  interest  in 
the  practical  problems  of  life  and  health  as  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  opening  ones  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Municipal,  State,  and  national  boards 
of  health  have  been  organized  and  are  cooperating  with 
each  other  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  scientific  experts  they  are  enforcing 
the  best-known  sanitary  regulations.  This  public  pro- 
tection against  germination  of  disease  and  importation 
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from  without  puts  the  health  of  the  individual  man 
largely  in  his  own  hands. 

The  numerous  recent  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
medical  science,  sanitation,  and  nutrition,  coupled  with 
widespread  knowledge  of  hygienic  laws,  have  put  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  citizen  such  a  panoply  of  pro- 
tection and  prevention  of  disease  that,  if  reasonably 
well  used,  would  make  him  almost  immune.  He  needs 
only  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  various  bad  dietetic  and 
dissipating  habits,  indulgences,  and  indiscretions  of  many 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  to 
observe  the  consequences  in  the  way  of  discomfort, 
disease,  and  premature  death,  to  warn  him  to  a  more 
prudent  and  careful  mode  of  life.  If  people  would  reason- 
ably inform  themselves  and  practice  the  information, 
and  would  observe  and  heed  their  bodily  symptoms,  the 
work  of  the  doctor  would  be  largely  superseded.  As 
lawyers  are  often  employed  to  keep  their  clients  out 
of  court,  so  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  physi- 
cians will  be  employed  largely  to  keep  their  patients 
well,  rather  than  to  ciu-e  them  of  disease. 

But  happy  old  age  is  quite  as  much  dependent  upon 
conditions  psychological  as  physiological.  Activity  is  as 
natural  for  the  mind  as  for  the  body,  and  the  health  of  each 
is  a  tonic  to  the  other,  doubly  contributing  to  longevity. 

The  mental  powers  lie  dormant  till  they  are  evolved 
by  exercise  and  enriched  by  knowledge.  If  they  are 
put  to  hard  tasks,  they  respond  with  vigorous  mentality. 
And  there  is  little  danger  in  strenuous  mental  effort  if 
proper  attention  is  given  to  the  nervous  system,  through 
which  the  mind  works.     The  mind  and  the  organism 
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act  and  react  upon  each  other  for  good  or  ill,  hence  the 
great  need  of  keeping  both  healthy. 

Mind  grows  as  the  oak  grows.  As  the  tree  needs 
earth  in  which  to  root  itself  and  air  of  which  to  breathe, 
so  the  mind  needs  a  seat  in  the  human  organism  and 
appropriate  atmospheric  conditions.  The  health  of  the 
tree  will  depend  upon  the  soil  and  the  climate.  When 
it  is  exposed  to  cold  and  blighting  winds  it  will  be  stunted 
and  gnarled.  In  like  manner,  when  the  human  soil 
is  good  and  the  atmosphere  healthy,  it  will  be  upright 
and  well  formed,  and  will  continue  to  expand  for  many 
rolling  decades. 

The  natural  food  of  the  mind  is  truth,  and  in  its  search 
the  mind  needs  a  free  field.  As  truth  has  a  wide  range, 
so  the  mind  has  various  powers  with  which  to  appre- 
hend and  utilize  it.  For  strong  and  healthy  mentality, 
a  wide  range  of  research  is  better  than  narrow  special- 
ization, especially  in  the  earlier  period  of  mental  train- 
ing. If  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  are  reasonably 
well  developed  and  equipped,  prior  to  taking  up  special 
vocational  education,  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage, 
both  of  the  man  and  the  vocation.  I  think  Dr.  McCosh 
expresses  the  true  educational  principle  when  he  says, 
"For  special  purposes,  scientific,  professional,  or  prac- 
tical, greater  pains  may  be  taken  with  some  of  these 
powers  than  with  others,  but  at  the  same  time  all  should 
be  so  far  cultivated  as  to  keep  the  mind  properly  bal- 
anced and  to  prevent  it  from  being  one-sided,  exclusive, 
partial,  and  prejudiced."  In  such  a  mind  there  is  no 
domineering  faculty,  no  cowering  slave,  and  no  chafing 
rivalry,    but    brotherly    cooperation,    the    weak   helping 
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the  strong,  and  all  harmoniously  working  to  achieve 
the  chosen  aims  of  life  and  a  happy  old  age. 

In  order  to  handle  wisely  the  complicated  affairs  of 
life  we  often  need  to  bring  into  service  the  whole  line 
of  our  faculties.  The  blacksmith  needs  a  strong  right 
arm  to  swing  his  hammer,  but  he  also  needs  a  strong 
body  with  well-developed  and  healthy  organs  to  reen- 
force  and  wield  this  heavy  arm.  Indeed,  he  is  more 
than  a  blacksmith:  he  has  relations  as  a  member  of  a 
family,  as  a  citizen,  and  probably  others  and  he  needs 
to  comply  with  these  relations  as  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively as  those  of  his  special  trade.  So  in  the  mind 
itself  the  right-arm  faculty,  most  needed  in  any  special 
pursuit,  needs  to  be  reenforced,  strengthened,  and  guided 
by  the  other  powers  of  the  mind. 

Discoveries  have  sometimes  been  made  at  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  sacrificing  a  great  mind  to  a  narrow 
line  of  research.  It  may  be  that  the  sacrifi.ce  has  been 
justified  by  the  resultant  advantage  to  mankind.  So 
much  more  should  we  be  thankful  for  the  sacrifice.  It  is 
a  great  loss  to  have  to  dwarf  by  disuse  any  large  per  cent 
of  the  faculties  of  a  great  mind.  The  fields  of  truth 
lie  in  far  outstretching  lines,  and  they  often  interlock 
and  overlap  each  other,  so  that  to  fully  understand 
one  requires  much  collateral  and  wide-reaching  research, 
and  the  bringing  into  play  many  human  faculties  and 
powers.  If  we  applaud  the  man  who  knows  only  one 
thing,  be  it  ever  so  well,  we  must  at  the  same  time  pity 
him.  Many  such  men  have  been  largely  dwarfed,  and 
as  a  consequence-  have  been  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
fellows  and  out  of  joint  with  the  world.     When  a  person 
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has  but  one  line  of  interest,  if  he  is  cut  off  from  that 
by  age  or  any  other  cause,  he  is  stranded  and  unhappy, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  except  to  wait  restlessly  or 
listlessly  for  his  release.  How  different  it  would  have 
been  for  him  if  he  had  earlier  opened  his  eyes  to  as  many 
attractive  fields  of  information  as  possible,  and  thus 
greatly  enlarged  his  field  of  enjoyment  and  usefulness! 
Happy  is  he  who  finds  things  worthy  of  lively  interest 
everywhere. 

While  we  readily  admit  the  futility  of  any  one  man 
attempting  to  compass  the  whole  field  of  knowledge, 
yet  it  seems  evident  that  he  will  be  far  more  successful 
in  the  one  field  of  his  choice  if  he  has  given  some  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  all  his  faculties,  and  has 
learned  something  of  the  general  laws  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  the  many  subjects  collateral  to  his 
specialty.  The  geniuses  Edison  and  Burbank  have 
both  been  embarrassed  by  lack  of  early  liberal  educa- 
tion, which  has  caused  many  mistakes  and  compelled 
them  to  lean  on  helpers  of  broad  scientific  equipment. 
But  great  geniuses,  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  are 
a  law  unto  themselves. 

These  suggestions  are  not  with  special  reference  to 
such,  but  rather  to  the  great  body  of  intelligent  people, 
including  the  average  specialists.  For  these  the  better 
course  is  not  to  so  specialize  as  to  sacrifice  a  general 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things.  By  so  doing  they 
will  become  more  practical  and  better  understood,  and 
more  healthy  mentally  with  added  longevity.  It  is 
youth-renewing  to  keep  up  some  knowledge  of  what 
men  have  done  in  the  past  and  keep  reasonable  step 
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with  the  progress  of  the  age.  By  so  doing  one  will  not 
be  limited  to  one  line  of  interest,  from  which  he  is  liable 
to  be  cut  off,  but  will  have  other  arrows  in  his  mental 
quiver.  By  so  doing  he  will  escape  the  dry-rot  of  form- 
alism and  will  take  a  genuine  interest  in  all  current 
things  of  worth,  be  they  domestic  or  foreign,  and  thus 
keep  the  mind  fresh  and  growing  to  a  good  old  age. 

Defective  or  untrained  judgment  is  responsible  for 
many  of  the  mistakes,  misfortunes,  discords,  and  sor- 
rows of  life.  If  the  judgment  is  not  enlightened  and 
trained,  it  leads  to  a  listless  and  indifferent  habit  of 
mind,  in  which  there  is  no  exercise  of  correct  thinking 
or  close  attention  to  subjects  of  real  importance.  The 
mind  is  engrossed  by  frivolities,  or  bewildered  by  the 
wild  play  of  the  imagination;  and  in  regard  to  opinions 
on  important  subjects  it  is  either  indifferent  or  receives 
them  from  others  without  question.  Such  persons  either 
become  the  dupes  of  others  or  victims  of  their  own 
frivolity,  with  no  capacity  for  important  inquiries. 

A  kindred  type  of  mind  is  where  opinions  are  formed 
on  slight  investigation,  perhaps  viewing  one  side  of  a 
question  without  careful  attention  to  all  the  facts  that 
bear  on  the  inquiry.  The  cultivation  of  clear  and  calm 
judgment  is  applicable  alike  to  the  formation  of  opinions 
and  the  regulation  of  conduct;  it  leads  to  mental  im- 
provements and  refined  enjoyment,  and  to  that  peaceful 
tranquillity  and  confidence  in  one's  own  judgment  which 
results  from  due  exercise  of  his  powers  and  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  relation  of  things,  and  is  of  advantage 
to  all  classes  of  men  and  in  all  pursuits. 

Whether  life  is  worth  living  depends  largely  upon  the 
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liver.  We  sometimes  hear  the  opinion  expressed  that 
advanced  age  is,  per  se,  a  misfortune.  Surely,  this  is 
not  true  of  those  who  have  achieved  age  through  a 
weU-ordered  life.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  few  who 
reach  a  green  old  age  with  their  faculties  alive  and  trained 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves  and  their  opportunities? 
May  we  not  say  that  they  are  reaping  a  rich  inheritance, 
having  filled  out  the  divine  plan?  But  in  reply  we  are 
asked  if  such  veterans  are  not  handicapped  by  wrinkled 
features,  tottering  limbs,  and  enfeebled  powers?  Have 
they  not  lost  the  buoyancy  and  hopef illness  of  youth, 
and  the  power  to  meet  the  competitions  and  perform 
the  multiform  duties  of  mature  manhood;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  must  not  the  aged  be  necessarily  discon- 
solate and  useless?  To  which  those  who  grow  old  and 
young  ever  more  reply,  "Nof"  For  they  have  fuU  com- 
pensation for  all  they  have  lost.  Life  is  still  worth 
living.  They  stand  with  the  aged  Paul  and  exclaim, 
"I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith:  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness." 

Among  supplementary  compensations  note  the  fol- 
lowing: In  old  age  there  is  a  maturity  of  knowledge. 
Past  accumulations  abide  and  new  fields  are  traversed. 
The  altitude  of  years  enables  the  patriarch  to  see  further 
and  with  wider  range.  The  studies  of  former  years 
were  dictated  somewhat  by  vocation  and  limits  of  time; 
now  the  mind  is  free  to  roam  at  will.  Leisure  allows 
investigation  to  be  carried  to  further  extremes,  if  in- 
terest demands.  Theories  may  now  be  compared  and 
errors   corrected.      In   all   its   multiplied   exercises   mind 
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continues  to  accumulate,  and  though  the  increase  is 
slow,  it  goes  on  ad  infinitum.  It  gets  its  start  in  youth 
in  the  training  of  home  and  school,  it  becomes  vigorous 
and  intense  in  the  strenuous  period  of  manhood,  and  in 
old  age  new  additions  are  continually  made  and  old 
knowledge  kept  bright  by  review.  Worthless  factors 
are  eliminated  and  exploded  theories  discarded.  Much 
once-prized  chaff  is  blown  away  and  much  clean  wheat 
is  garnered.  This  is  the  postgraduate  university  for 
hoary  pupils  only. 

The  reminiscences  of  a  long  life  are  a  great  compen- 
sation. As  the  chain  of  memory  is  unwound  many 
things  are  recalled  that  in  busier  days  were  out  of  mind, 
but  when  recalled  by  association  or  otherwise  they  are 
still  bright  and  clear.  We  could  wish  some  records 
erased;  the  deeds  may  have  been  pardoned,  but  the 
scars  remain.  Memories  are  generally  pleasant,  even 
of  those  transactions  which  were  tr\4ng,  and  these  mem- 
ories largely  compensate  for  waning  powers  to  perform 
deeds.  The  old  man  lives  over  the  dreams  of  youth 
and  the  exploits  of  manhood.  Most  of  his  friends  are 
gone,  but  their  recalled  photographs  stand  out  bright 
and  clear — they  pass  and  repass  before  him  in  endless 
procession.  It  is  a  delight  to  see  them  again,  and  to 
go  over  the  former  scenes.  In  earlier  years  we  made 
our  close  friends,  later  we  make  acquaintances.  The 
dear  ones — companions,  children,  and  friends — are  mostly 
gone,  but  it  is  a  delight  to  recall  them  and  renew  sweet 
companionship.  The  dearer  the  friends  and  the  greater 
the  loss,  the  sweeter  the  enjoyment  of  recall. 

The   accumulations   of   character   are   a    valuable   in- 
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heritance.  The  old  man  not  only  recalls  the  deeds  of 
the  past  but  he  himself  is  largely  the  result  of  those 
deeds.  The  things  he  remembers  were  built  into  him- 
self. He  is  the  embodiment  of  his  experiences,  and  his 
memory  is  largely  the  counterpart  of  himself.  He  has 
been  built  up  and  modified  by  what  he  has  gone  through. 
Whatever  has  been  his  vocation,  it  has  left  its  mark 
upon  him,  and  so  he  has  acquired  something  of  a  genius, 
for  business,  for  a  profession,  for  science,  and  for  politics, 
according  to  the  field  in  which  he  has  worked.  He 
himself  is  largely  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  past. 
If  this  resultant  is  a  manly  character,  it  will  abide  as 
a  permanent  asset  to  be  enjoyed  and  admired.  This 
is  a  compensation  of  which  he  cannot  be  robbed. 

The  crowning  compensation  of  life  is  well-earned 
leisure  and  freedom  from  care — leisure  not  for  listless 
idleness,  but  rather  for  further  extending  the  previous 
pursuits  of  life,  or  for  taking  up  collateral  pursuits  and 
diversions  which  the  engagements  and  exactions  of 
former  years  forbade.  The  intelligent  octogenarian  is 
likely  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  his  tastes,  indulging  in 
alluring  excursions  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Associated  with  leisure  is  that  sweet  rest  which  is 
characterized  by  peace  within  and  without.  Such  is 
the  period  of  weU-rounded  old  age  waiting  for  its  crown. 
In  youth  there  was  restless  aspiration,  in  manhood, 
laborious  toil,  and  in  old  age  the  compensations  of  rich 
knowledge,  enchanting  memories,  developed  character, 
and  restful  peace.  Let  us,  then,  as  far  as  practicable, 
all  plan  for  a  long  and  useful  life,  with  no  anxiety  as 
to  its  compensations  here  or  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
TWENTY   YEARS   OF   REAL   ESTATE    DIVERSIONS 

In  the  winter  of  1883,  following  a  number  of  years 
of  hard  work  and  taxing  cares,  I  had  a  spell  of  sick- 
ness, and  on  recovering  I  went  to  Florida  for  a  month 
or  two  of  recuperation  and  rest.  I  stopped  in  Jackson- 
ville, at  a  hotel  with  a  big  name — The  Grand  View 
Hotel — but  really  a  small  and  cozy  house. 

The  next  morning  I  desired  to  take  some  exercise 
in  the  fresh  air,  but  being  still  too  feeble  to  walk  with 
spirit,  I  sent  to  a  livery  stable  for  a  good  riding  horse 
for  a  jaunt  in  the  country.  When  I  got  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  out  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
novelty  of  a  large  fire  of  pine  stumps  in  the  middle  of 
a  barnyard  by  the  roadside.  A  man  with  a  pitchfork 
stood  by  the  fence.  I  stopped  my  horse,  and  said  to 
the  man,  "Excuse  me,  sir,  won't  you  please  tell  me 
why  you  have  that  dangerous  fire  in  your  barnyard?" 

"O,  that,"  said  he,  "is  to  keep  my  cattle  warm." 

"You  certainly  don't  claim  to  need  fire  down  here  in 
Florida  to  keep  your  cattle  warm!" 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "don't  you  see  how  the  animals  circle 
aroimd  the  fire?  See  that  bull  warming  one  side  and 
then  turning  the  other  and  others  coming  up  to  do 
likewise?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  see  the  performance,  but  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  eyes.  Do  other  people  down  here  build  fires 
to  keep  their  cattle  warm?" 
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"Yes,  them  that  sympathize  with  their  beasts.  I 
expect  to  use  in  the  same  way  that  large  pile  of  stumps 
that  you  see  there  by  the  fence." 

"You  astonish  me,  in  claiming  in  this  winter  resort, 
to  need  fire  to  keep  your  stock  warm!  I  hail  from  a  coun- 
tr>^  where  the  thermometer  runs  down  to  thirty  degrees 
below  zero,  and  yet  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  anyone 
there  building  a  fire  for  his  cattle.  I  have  a  pretty  good 
reputation  for  veracity,  yet  I  fear  that  if  I  were  to  tell 
the  people  at  home  what  I  seee  here,  they  would  not 
believe  me." 

"Then  you  are  from  the  North,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"Don't  you  want  to  make  an  investment  down  here?" 

"No,"  I  replied.  "I  have  no  money  to  invest.  I  have 
been  sick;  all  I  want  here  is  to  get  well." 

"If  you  want  to  make  an  investment,  I  know  where 
you  could  do  well,"  he  continued. 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  can't  consider  investments." 

"I  think  you  stand  in  your  own  light  not  to  consider 
a  good  thing,"  he  persisted. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  object  to  hearing  your 
statement  of  the  case,"  I  returned. 

"Over  there  opposite  me,"  he  explained,  "on  the  main 
road,  leading  out  of  town,  lives  Mrs.  Laura  Falana, 
who  owns  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land, 
which  she  wishes  to  sell,  in  order  to  move  to  town  to 
educate  her  daughters,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  sell 
cheap." 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  said,  "but  I  can't  consider  it,  as  I 
have  no  money,  and  am  far  from  home." 
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Having  stopped  so  long,  I  concluded  to  ride  back  to 
town.  As  I  meditated  upon  what  I  had  seen  and  tried 
to  invent  an  explanation,  I  concluded  that  as  food  for 
cattle  was  scarce  down  here,  and  they  were  consequently- 
poor  and  thin-blooded,  perhaps  they  would  shiver  in 
the  raw  tail  end  of  a  northern  blast.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  the  novelty  that  had  arrested  my  attention, 
I  then  recurred  to  the  investment  suggestion,  with  the 
thought  that  it  might  be  providential,  and  if  so,  possi- 
bly I  ought  to  look  into  it  a  little  further.  And  so  I 
concluded  if  the  weather  was  favorable  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  would  at  least  go  out  and  call  on  Mrs.  Falana 
and  see  what  she  had  to  say. 

The  next  morning  I  went  out  the  other  road  till  I 
struck  the  comer  of  Mrs.  Falana 's  land,  and  followed 
the  south  line  eastward  to  the  other  comer  where  she 
lived.  I  found  a  cheap,  unpainted  frame  house,  in  the 
midst  of  a  plot  of  ten  acres  of  cleared  but  neglected 
land.  I  tied  my  horse  and  was  received  within  by  Mrs. 
Falana. 

I  asked  if  she  wished  to  sell  her  land,  to  which  she 
replied  she  did,  because  she  wanted  to  move  to  town 
to  educate  her  daughters.  I  then  asked  her  price,  to 
which  she  replied,  "Thirty-seven  dollars  and  a  half  per 
acre,"  which  with  the  acreage  which  she  owoied  would 
amount  to  $4,865.  I  also  asked  if  she  had  a  good  title. 
She  replied  that  she  had.  I  then  looked  into  my  pocket- 
book  to  see  how  much  money  I  had,  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  accept  twenty-five  dollars  that  morning  as 
advance  payment  on  contract,  the  balance  to  be  paid 
as  soon  as  I  found  the  title  all  right.    She  said  she  would. 
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I  then  wrote  out  a  receipt  and  a  brief  contract  which 
she  signed,  and  paid  her  the  twenty-five  dollars — aU 
the  money  I  had  with  me.  I  was  not  in  the  house  more 
than  forty  minutes  and  had  not  seen  the  land,  except 
as  I  passed  along  one  side  of  it.  I  returned  to  town, 
employed  a  good  law  firm  to  examine  the  title  and  wrote 
to  my  brother  John  in  Ohio  and  requested  him  to  borrow 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  for  me  and  ask  my 
father  to  go  my  security.  My  brother  thought  I  had 
surely  lost  my  head,  but  he  got  the  money  all  the 
same.  When  the  money  arrived,  the  title  having  proven 
good,  I  paid  it  over  to  Mrs.  Falana  and  she  gave  me  a 
deed. 

I  in  the  meantime  had  more  carefully  looked  the  land 
over,  and  found  that  it  was  partly  covered  with  scatter- 
ing trees,  partly  with  brier  thickets  and  partly  by  small 
patches  of  prairie,  and  that  on  the  comer  next  to  town, 
there  was  a  swamp  of  about  three  acres  containing 
alligators.  The  main  street  or  road  from  town  had 
run  up  against  this  swamp  and  bent  around  it,  and  then 
proceeded  straight  again. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  gaining  strength,  I  employed  a 
lot  of  Negroes  to  drain  this  swamp  and  cut  out  the 
cypress  trees  for  a  street,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  in 
order  to  straighten  the  street  and  make  the  trees  into 
a  corduroy  roadbed.  While  this  improvement  was  go- 
ing on  I  occasionally  heard  the  neighbors  passing  by, 
remark,  "Northern  enterprise." 

The  colored  people  asked  me  to  give  them  a  lot  for 
a  church  on  the  further  comer  from  town,  which  I  did. 
But,   "darkey -like,"  they  made  a  mistake  and  put  the 
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church  on  the  second  lot  instead  of  the  comer,  and  so 
I  had  to  give  them  two  lots. 

In  about  three  years  I  sold  the  land  to  Alfred  Mitchell, 
a  son-in-law  of  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  the  head  of  the  jewelry- 
firm  of  New  York  city,  for  $26,270.  Mr.  Mitchell  had 
been  stopping  at  a  hotel  in  Jacksonville,  and  after  the 
purchase  he  told  me  he  bought  the  property  as  a  plaything. 

There  is  a  third  stage  or  climax  to  this  story,  that 
may  be  worth  mentioning  for  the  coincidence  which  it 
contains.  In  the  same  month  of  April,  just  twenty- 
six  years  after  I  made  this  purchase,  I  was  returning 
from  a  cruise  through  the  West  Indies  by  way  of  Florida, 
coming  northward  by  easy  stages  as  the  season  advanced. 
I  spent  a  week  each  in  Miami,  Palm  Beach,  and  Day- 
tona,  and  two  weeks  in  Saint  Augustine,  and  finally 
landed  in  Jacksonville  on  Saturday  about  two  o'clock, 
April  3,  1909. 

As  soon  as  I  got  settled  at  my  hotel  I  went  to  call 
on  my  old  Saint  Louis  friend,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Jesse  Bow- 
man Young,  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
met  me  at  the  door  very  graciously.  As  soon  as  I  was 
fairly  inside  the  door  he  introduced  me  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  standing  with  him 
in  the  haU  with  hat  in  hand. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  greeting  Dr.  Young  told  me 
that  Dr.  Robinson  had  come  to  dedicate  a  new  church 
the  next  day,  and  that  they  were  just  about  to  start 
out  to  see  it,  and  asked  if  I  would  not  join  them.  I 
replied  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  Dr.  Young  raised 
the  question  whether  we  should  go  in  an  automobile 
or  street  car.     It  was  finally  agreed  to  go  in  the  latter. 
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After  walking  two  or  three  blocks  we  took  the  car 
on  Main  Street  and  proceeded  across  Hagan's  Creek, 
and  passed  the  waterworks,  when  I  turned  and  asked 
Dr.  Young  where  the  church  was  that  they  were  to 
dedicate  the  next  day.  He  replied  that  it  was  out  about 
a  mile.  I  asked  on  which  side  of  the  street.  He  replied, 
"On  the  west  side."  I  then  inquired  how  it  was  located 
as  to  the  pond  that  used  to  be  out  there.  "O,"  he  said, 
"it  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  beyond  that."  I  then 
remarked  that  I  thought  I  knew  something  about  that 
church.  By  that  time  we  were  getting  out  in  front  of 
the  chm-ch.  As  we  stood  on  the  sidewalk  I  asked  if  it 
was  a  church  for  colored  people  that  they  were  going 
to  dedicate?  He  said,  "No,"  and  further  explained 
that  the  colored  people  originally  had  a  church  here, 
but  they  had  most  of  them  moved  away,  and  they  had 
given  up  their  old  church,  and  the  white  people  had 
built  this  new  one. 

I  then  told  them  what  I  knew  about  that  old  church, 
and  that  I  had  given  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

Dr.  Young  expressed  great  surprise  and  said,  "You 
must  dedicate  the  church  to-morrow." 

"No,"  I  protested,  "Dr.  Robinson  has  come  down  from 
Cincinnati  for  that  purpose." 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Young,  "we  will  let  him  preach  the 
sermon,  but  you  must  perform  the  dedicatory  services." 

At  the  services  the  next  day  Dr.  Young  exploited  my 
relations  to  the  enterprise  with  some  happy  pleas- 
antries. 

It  proved  fortunate  that   I  had  given  the  two  lots, 
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for  in  laying  out  the  streets  one  of  the  main  avenues 
went  right  through  the  comer  lot  and  put  the  church 
finally  on  the  comer.  The  reader  will  note  how  careful 
I  was  to  stop  just  the  right  number  of  days  in  the  several 
Florida  towns,  so  as  to  arrive  in  Jacksonville  just  at 
the  right  time  to  achieve  this  coincidence. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Jacksonville  I  had  a  pleasant 
call  on  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bell,  whose  father  and  himself 
had  looked  after  my  business  interests  there  for  many 
years.  As  we  drove  over  the  lands  in  which  I  had  for- 
merly been  interested  I  inquired  if  Mr.  E.  A.  Lindsey, 
the  farmer  who  had  been  so  irresistibly  urgent  to  have 
me  consider  a  tempting  real  estate  investment,  was 
still  alive.  He  said  he  was.  I  then  proposed  that  we 
call  on  him  and  get  a  confirmation  of  my  improbable 
story  about  cattle- warming.  We  had  a  pleasant  call, 
in  which  Mr.  Lindsey  fully  confirmed  my  story.  Mr. 
Lindsey  then  jokingly  reminded  me  of  my  incorrigible 
opposition  to  consider  a  real  estate  investment,  which 
I  tried  to  justify  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  money  and 
long  training  in  other  directions. 

This  Jacksonville  episode  had  the  effect  to  awaken 
in  me  a  latent  taste  for  real  estate  operations  which 
had  previously  been  largely  held  in  abeyance  by  force 
of  circumstances.  Coupled  with  my  proclivity  in  that 
direction  was  a  fairly  good  spontaneous  judgment  as 
to  values.  I  had  to  constantly  hold  myself  in  check 
in  this  direction,  and  all  I  ever  did  was  incidental.  I 
felt  strongly  my  obligation  to  give  my  time  and  best 
services  to  the  college,  and  in  this  regard  I  have  never 
heard  any  criticism,  so  I  hope  I  did  not  allow  this  propen- 
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sity  to  draw  me  aside  from  my  first  and  constant  duty 
to  the  college. 

But  in  a  sporadic  way  I  found  myself  interested  in 
real  estate  problems  whenever  I  happened  to  be  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  other  purposes,  such 
as  vacation  trips,  attendance  on  Conferences,  teachers' 
associations,  or  for  any  other  purposes.  I  think  I  rarely, 
if  ever,  left  home  with  the  purpose  of  looking  up  such 
matters.  But  wherever  I  happened  to  be,  in  passing 
around,  alone  or  with  friends,  I  found  myself  under 
temptation  in  this  direction. 

Had  I  devoted  myself  to  this  kind  of  business,  I  might 
possibly  have  made  a  success  of  it,  but  that  is  uncer- 
tain and  quite  immaterial.  I  am  simply  insisting  that 
with  me  this  was  merely  a  side  issue  and  incidental, 
and  I  have  no  regrets  for  having  accepted  my  real  voca- 
tion into  which  I  was,  I  trust,  providentially  led.  Nor 
do  I  mean  to  justify  profuse  and  scattering  purchases 
of  real  estate,  assuming  that  it  is  good  policy  to  keep 
one's  investments  comparatively  close  together  and  well 
in  hand.  Indeed,  my  scattering  was  hardly  in  accord 
with  my  own  judgment,  but,  rather,  from  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  can  hardly  charge  myself  with  reckless 
speculation,  as  I  hope  that  prudence  is  one  of  my  char- 
acteristics. But,  surely,  extensive  scattering  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  prudent  policy  for  a  closely  tied,  local  man. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  policy,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  the  twenty  years  following  this  Florida  purchase 
I  bought  and  sold  in  widely  scattered  places.  When- 
ever I  saw  a  piece  of  property  that  I  thought  cheap 
and   within   the   range   of  my   resources,    I   would   pur- 
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chase  it,  irrespective  of  its  having  a  mortgage  on  it 
or  of  my  having  the  money  in  hand.  I  always  bought 
for  cash,  so  as  to  get  the  best  price.  Fortunately  or 
urfortunately,  my  credit  was  always  good,  as  I  was 
always  careful  to  keep  resources  available  to  make  it 
good  if  required  in  any  emergency.  At  different  times 
in  the  twenty  years  spoken  of  I  held  property  in  some- 
thing like  the  following  widely  scattered  localities.  In 
Florida,  in  addition  to  the  Falana  purchase,  I  bought 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres,  on  both  sides  of  the 
same  road,  half  a  mile  further  out  and  eight  himdred 
acres  fronting  on  the  beautifiil  lakes  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State;  I  had  lots  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  Irving  Park, 
near  Chicago;  and  in  Oxford  Junction,  Mount  Vernon, 
and  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  lots  in  Omaha,  and  acreage  in 
one  or  two  counties  in  Nebraska;  two  thousand  acres 
of  wild  land  in  Missouri  and  Minnesota;  and  lots  in 
Hot  Springs,  Rapid  City,  and  Pierre,  South  Dakota;  also 
acreage  in  the  same  State;  lots  in  Spokane  and  acreage 
in  the  State  of  Washington;  and  lot  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  I  ought  to  say  that  some  of  these  holdings 
were  obtained  by  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  rather 
than  by  direct  piu-chase. 

And  perhaps  I  ought  to  make  a  worse  confession  than 
this:  I  was  in  debt  almost  all  that  same  period  of  twenty 
years  on  an  average  of  about  $20,000  and  some  years 
as  much  as  $40,000,  but  I  was  always  careful  to  have 
assets  or  securities  to  meet  my  obligations  promptly. 

Just  twenty  years  after  the  purchase  of  the  Falana 
place  in  Florida,  Mrs.  King  took  her  departure,  leaving 
me  alone.     This,  in  addition  to  my  advancing  age,  and 
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the  culmination  of  college  history  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
centennial celebration,  made  it  desirable  that  I  should 
as  promptly  as  possible  wind  up  my  financial  career, 
and  determine  what  was  the  net  result  and  what  I  would 
do  with  it. 

The  first  step  in  this  winding  up  of  my  affairs  was  to 
shut  my  eyes  to  all  purchases  and  investments,  however 
tempting,  and  to  promptly  dispose  of  my  remaining 
holdings.  In  this  I  have  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable, and  hope  to  complete  it  in  a  very  few  years  if 
my  life  shall  be  spared.  But  if  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  my  will  provides  for  the  wind-up  of  the  small  rem- 
nant in  harmony  with  my  formal  obligations  to  the 
college. 

The  next  step  was  to  execute  Mrs.  King's  will,  which 
I  did  by  paying  back  to  her  heirs  the  original  face  value 
of  whatever  moneys  she  had  received  from  her  father's 
estate.  When  this  was  done  I  was  glad  to  apply  the 
same  policy  to  my  ow^n  heirs  that  she  had  applied  to 
hers,  though  I  was  not  legally  bound  to  do  so.  I  paid 
back  to  them  the  sum  of  about  five  thousand  dollars  I 
had  received  from  my  father's  estate. 

This  being  done,  I  concluded  that  what  was  left  was 
my  own,  to  be  applied  in  the  most  useful  way  prac- 
ticable. I  felt  that  what  had  been  made  had  been  through 
divine  help,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  appropriated  as 
wisely  as  possible  to  the  permanent  upbuilding  of  His 
cause  in  conjunction  with  memorial  tributes  to  the  two 
deceased  members  of  my  family. 

In  making  a  kind  of  financial  "round-up"  I  estimated 
that  I  could  realize  about  $176,500  out  of  what  I  had 
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left,  over  and  above  what  had  been  expended  for  the 
family  during  the  twenty  years  of  operation  of  which 
no  account  had  been  taken,  though  for  a  number  of 
years  earlier  in  our  wedded  life  we  had  kept  a  strict 
account  of  our  family  expenses,  and  found  that  in  no 
year  had  we  lived  within  my  salary.  So  that  in  the 
twenty  years  of  these  financial  operations  our  family 
expenses  were  presumably  not  less  than  $2,000  a  year, 
which  had  to  be  met  from  salary  or  other  resources. 
When  I  found  the  overplus  to  be  as  large  as  it  was  I 
was  surprised  and  pleased.  I  had  been  so  engrossed 
with  college  work  and  cares  that  I  had  seemed  to  my- 
self and  possibly  to  others  to  be  a  man  of  one  work. 
The  more  I  considered  the  comparatively  little  time 
I  had  given  to  business,  the  more  I  appreciated  the 
divine  guidance  and  my  obligation.  And  in  taking  up 
the  matter  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  accumulated  resiilt, 
I  naturally  selected  Cornell  College  as  being  as  per- 
manent and  useful  a  cause  as  I  knew  of,  and  the  one 
for  which  we  had  given  the  best  years  of  our  wedded  lives. 
The  first  thing  was  to  complete  the  endowment  of 
the  professorship  in  memory  of  our  daughter,  which 
had  been  begun  several  years  before.  Next,  I  took 
up  the  question  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  Mrs.  King, 
who  had  just  taken  her  flight.  I  recalled  her  long  and 
deep  interest  in  individual  student  life,  and  concluded 
that  a  memorial  that  would  at  once  help  the  college  and 
help  individual  students  would  be  as  near  ideal  as  any 
thing  that  I  could  devise.  Consequently,  I  undertook 
to  endow  with  $1,000  a  student  scholarship  in  each  of 
the  ninety-nine  counties  of  Iowa,  putting  two    scholar- 
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ships  in  Kossuth  Count}^  on  account  of  its  extra  size. 
The  remaining  $26,500  of  the  accumulated  fund  I  have 
pledged  to  the  college  in  recent  campaigns  for  debt 
and  endowment. 

The  above  pledges  were  mainly  made  at  the  time  of 
the  semicentennial  celebration  of  the  college  in  1904. 
Two  circumstances  have  led  me  to  arrange  for  a  supple- 
mental gift  to  the  college  within  the  last  two  months 
of  1 9 14.  First,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  $50,000  is  not  enough  to  endow  the  president's 
chair;  and,  secondly,  some  of  my  remaining  real  estate 
holdings  have  materially  advanced  since  my  valuation 
of  them  ten  years  ago.  So  that  now  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  at  present  valuations  there  can  be  realized 
enough  to  increase  the  president's  chair  to  $75,000,  thus 
making  the  whole  outcome  of  my  real  estate  operations 
for  the  college  substantially  $200,000.  I  will  be  truly 
thankful  if  I  may  be  spared  to  achieve  this  consumma- 
tion, but  if  I  am  not,  I  have  arranged  for  it  to  be  accom- 
plished by  others. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

MILITARY  DRILL  AND  ATHLETICS  IN 
CORNELL  COLLEGE 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1865,  the  soldiers 
returned  to  civil  life  and  were  joyfully  received  every- 
where, thus  spreading  broadcast  over  the  land  much 
of  military  knowledge  and  spirit. 

The  interest  of  the  country  in  military  matters  and 
the  experiences  of  the  war  early  led  Congress  to  look 
toward  securing  enlarged  facilities  for  giving  young 
men  military  training.  The  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country,  with  their  large  bodies  of  choice  young 
men,  presented  to  the  government  an  attractive  field 
for  such  training  at  very  moderate  expense.  In  order 
to  utilize  this  opportunity  Congress  passed  a  law  author- 
izing the  detail  of  regular  army  officers  to  colleges  and 
universities  of  required  rank  and  number  of  students, 
and  provided  for  furnishing  them  with  the  necessary 
cannons,  muskets,  and  equipments. 

These  offers  presented  attractions  to  the  colleges  in 
the  way  of  regular  and  systematic  exercise  for  the  stu- 
dents, looking  toward  their  health,  discipline,  bearing, 
and  manners,  and  at  comparatively  small  expense.  Be- 
lieving such  a  detail  desirable  for  Cornell  College,  I  went 
to  Washington  in  187 1  and  secured  from  General  W.  W. 
Belknap,  secretary  of  war,  the  first  detail  for  Iowa. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  officer  the  students  were  organ- 
ized   into    companies    and    a    battalion.      Various    good 
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effects  upon  the  students  were  soon  manifest  in  the 
way  of  health,  carriage,  and  manners.  Some  learned 
to  command  and  others  to  obey  proper  authority,  a 
lesson  which  some  had  never  learned  at  home.  There 
was  a  wholesome  emphasis  given  to  matters  of  honor 
and  personal  habits.  If  a  student  entered  college  with 
awkward  gait  or  careless  habits,  he  soon  acquired  better 
carriage  and  more  of  neatness. 

In  most  ways  the  first  commandant  was  very  success- 
ful. He  was  capable,  agreeable,  and  tactful,  though 
unfortunately  he  occasionally  indulged  in  the  use  of 
intoxicants,  which  led  to  the  following  incident:  On 
one  occasion  he  was  manifestly  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  while  officially  commanding  the  battalion.  The 
student  body  vigorously  resented  this  unfortunate  break, 
and  the  battalion  strenuously  refused  to  further  drill. 
I  sent  for  the  commandant  and  heard  his  explanation 
and  apologies.  He  was  thoroughly  penitent,  realizing 
not  only  the  loss  of  his  influence  with  the  students,  but 
also  the  endangering  his  relations  to  the  army  if  the 
fact  of  intoxication  while  on  duty  should  become  known. 
He  appealed  to  me  to  advise  him  as  to  what  to  do  to 
reinstate  himself.  I  told  him  I  thought  the  right  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  squarely  give  up  the  use  of  intox- 
icants and  make  an  apology  to  the  students.  He  thought 
he  could  do  the  former,  but  he  shrank  from  the  latter. 
I  urged  upon  him  that  the  apology  was  essential,  call- 
ing his  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  could  not  undertake 
to  compel  the  students  to  further  drill  under  him,  in 
view  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances.  I  further  said 
that  I  fully  believed  that  a  correction  of  his  habits  and 
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a  frank  apology  to  the  students  would  win  their  sym- 
pathy, confidence,  and  pardon.  He  said  it  would  be 
the  hardest  task  of  his  life,  but  he  thought  he  could 
undertake  it.  He  wanted  to  know  how  fully  he  ought 
to  express  himself.  I  replied,  the  fuller  and  franker, 
the  better.  He  then  arose  and  grasped  my  hand  and 
said,  God  helping  him,  he  would  do  his  best,  I  told 
him  I  would  make  it  as  easy  for  him  as  I  could,  and  that 
the  next  morning  at  the  close  of  chapel  service,  I  would 
dismiss  the  young  women  and  ask  the  faculty  to  with- 
draw, and  that  I  would  remain  with  him  and  the  young 
men,  and  that  he  might  take  all  the  time  he  desired. 
This  arrangement  was  carried  out. 

He  first  explained  the  tempting  circumstances  that 
had  gotten  him  started  in  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and 
then  expressed  his  sincere  regret  for  what  had  occurred 
and  his  firm  resolve  ever  afterward  to  wholly  abstain, 
and  then,  with  much  feeling,  he  made  a  frank  and  full 
apology  and  asked  their  pardon.  His  address  had  the 
effect  of  a  fine  temperance  speech.  At  the  close  one  of 
the  seniors  arose  and  moved  that  the  students  accept 
the  explanation  and  apology,  and  that  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  loyally  support  him  in  his  work,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote  and  closed  by  three 
hearty  cheers  for  the  commandant.  From  that  day 
till  the  close  of  his  detail,  in  1876,  he  was  more  popular 
and  successful  than  he  had  been  before. 

A  sad  accident,  the  only  one  we  ever  had,  threw  a 
veil  of  sadness  over  the  closing  days  of  this  first  com- 
mandant's detail,  for  which  he  was  not  in  the  least 
responsible.      The    cadet    captain    in    command    of    the 
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battery  was  superintending  the  firing  of  a  salute  on  the 
morning  of  Commencement  Day,  1876.  While  one  of 
the  cadets  was  ramming  home  the  charge  of  the  cannon 
there  occurred  a  premature  explosion  which  almost 
completely  demolished  both  his  hands.  He  was  one  of 
our  brightest  students.  Notwithstanding  this  disability, 
he  has  made  a  very  successful  career,  proving  that  it 
is  hard  to  handicap  an  able  and  well-equipped  man. 
A  few  years  ago  he  delivered  an  admirable  alumni  ad- 
dress at  commencement,  vindicating  his  old-time  ability. 
He  holds  a  fine  government  position  in  the  national 
capital.  When  in  Washington  last  December  I  had  a 
delightful  visit  in  his  office  and  at  his  home. 

Following  this  first  detailed  officer  we  secured  eight 
more  covering  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  all  were  exemplary,  agreeable,  and 
successful  in  their  work.  The  army  regulations  at  that 
time  allowed  no  detail  for  a  longer  period  than  four 
years,  the  department  fearing  that  the  officers  might 
get  weaned  away  from  the  army  if  the  details  were 
longer.  The  officers  that  were  available  were  generally 
lieutenants  and  captains.  It  was  always  taken  for 
granted  that  we  wanted  men  of  good  educational  equip- 
ment, preferring  graduates  of  West  Point,  with  some 
postgraduate  training.  Other  things  being  equal,  we 
preferred  officers  from  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service, 
as  the  best  prepared  men  were  usually  assigned  to  the 
artillery.  It  was  understood  that  no  details  were  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  officers. 

To  get  capable  and  desirable  men  in  most  cases  en- 
tailed quite  extensive  investigation  and  correspondence. 
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While  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan  were  in  Wash- 
ington I  was  always  able  to  get  good  advice  and  help 
from  them,  owing  to  our  former  relations.  Indeed, 
the  officials  at  Washington  were  always  desirous  that 
we  should  get  the  most  desirable  officers,  and  they  will- 
ingly rendered  assistance. 

In  seeking  officers  for  detail  in  a  Christian  college  it 
required  great  care,  as  the  habits  and  ideals  of  army 
life  and  those  of  college  life  were  quite  different.  Some- 
times an  excellent  officer  might  not  be  adapted  to  civil 
life,  much  less  to  college  life.  And  hence  in  my  corre- 
spondence with  army  officers,  to  get  information  about 
candidates  for  detail,  I  would  confidentially  ask  a  num- 
ber of  searching  questions  as  to  qualifications,  tem- 
perament, and  habits,  so  as  to  avoid  a  misfit,  and  I  al- 
most always  received  helpful  and  specific  replies.  But 
in  two  cases  the  replies  were  curt,  if  not  disrespectful. 
In  these  two  exceptional  cases  the  writers  seemed  to 
plume  themselves  on  their  own  dignity  and  that  of  all 
their  profession,  assuming  that  the  fact  that  a  man 
had  good  standing  in  the  army  put  him  on  such  a  plane 
as  to  make  it  improper  for  a  civilian  to  be  inquiring 
after  his  qualities.  Of  course  I  did  not  further  disturb 
these  two  individuals,  so  satisfactorily  perched  on  their 
lofty  pedestals,  who  declined  to  report  in  regard  to 
the  qualifications  of  their  fellow  officers. 

In  one  of  my  investigating  campaigns  I  found  it  nec- 
essary to  go  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
I  was  most  kindly  treated  by  every  professor  and  officer 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
pleasure  of  every  one  to  give  me  special  attention  and 
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do  all  possible  to  get  for  me  the  information  I  desired. 
I  was  so  impressed  with  the  extra  politeness  and  courtesy 
of  everybody  that  I  could  not  help  speaking  of  it  in  faculty 
meeting  on  my  return  to  Mount  Vernon,  with  the  im- 
plied or  expressed  query  whether  we  might  not  be  more 
helpful  to  the  college  if  we  could  treat  our  visitors  in 
somewhat  like  happy  fashion.  Many  agreed  with  me. 
But  one  professor  called  my  attention  to  the  difference 
in  amount  of  work  required  of  the  professors  at  West 
Point  and  those  at  Mount  Vernon,  suggesting  that  such 
politeness  required  a  larger  quantimi  of  leisure  than 
Cornell  professors  usually  had,  to  which  I  gave  partial 
assent. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  in  1898, 
the  government  withdrew  from  all  the  colleges  all  officers 
and  arms,  and  they  remained  withdrawn  for  several 
years.  But  when  details  again  became  available  the 
government  made  more  severe  requirements  of  the  col- 
leges and  students,  which  led  us  to  doubt  whether  a 
renewal  of  these  details  would  be  desirable  for  Cornell 
College. 

Our  hesitation  was  further  increased  by  the  interest 
in  the  various  forms  of  athletics  which  had  been  rapidly 
growing  with  us  and  the  other  colleges  for  a  number 
of  years.  And  as  there  had  been  considerable  chafing 
of  individual  students  under  the  rigid  military  require- 
ments for  cadets,  it  was  feared  that  if  military  drill 
was  again  introduced  it  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competition  with  athletics  on  account  of  the  more 
captivating  character  of  the  latter. 

From  a  college  and  student  standpoint  each  system 
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had  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  Military 
drill  was  less  liable  to  extremes,  to  abuses,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  scholarship,  and  better  suited  for  producing 
gentlemanly  bearing  and  decorous  manners  and  attire, 
and  much  less  expensive.  Athletics  presented  far  more 
variety  and  was  adapted  to  women  as  weU  as  men, 
and  it  was  better  suited  for  developing  college  spirit, 
and  more  universally  attractive  to  students. 

It  requires  fully  as  much  care  in  securing  a  director 
of  physical  training  as  a  detail  from  the  army.  The 
kind  of  directors  we  desire  are  very  scarce  and  greatly 
in  demand.  The  last  director  that  I  secured  required 
extensive  correspondence  and  numerous  personal  inter- 
views, extending  from  Iowa  to  Massachusetts;  but  the 
result  fuUy  justified  the  effort. 

And  through  various  efforts  there  were  also  secured 
an  admirable  athletic  field  of  twenty-four  acres  ad- 
jacent to  the  campus,  and  a  superior  gymnasium.  The 
extent  and  eligibility  of  these  material  equipments  gave 
ample  opportunity  for  a  large  number  of  simultaneous 
games,  both  for  men  and  women,  thus  extending  the 
benefits  of  physical  training  broadcast  throughout  the 
entire  student  body.  We  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
with  us  and  the  other  colleges  too  much  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  forty  or  fifty  students  that  were  on 
the  various  teams,  from  whom  victory  was  hoped,  and 
too  little  to  all  the  other  students.  We  were  greatly 
pleased  that  our  new  director  had  the  same  view.  So 
the  aim  now  is  to  get  all  the  students  interested  in  some 
kind  of  congenial  and  regular  athletic  exercises.  By 
this    arrangement    the    students    are    organized    into    a 
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great  variety  of  games,  and  all  seem  to  find  interest 
and  profit  therein. 

During  the  Cornell  cadet  regime  enthusiastic  interest 
was  maintained  by  our  students  in  debating  contests, 
both  intersociety  and  intercollegiate.  For  many  years 
Cornell  has  held  first  rank  in  debate  as  compared  with 
the  best  colleges  in  the  State.  But  for  a  long  time  she 
did  not  hold  like  rank  in  the  leading  athletic  games, 
and  this  was  claimed  by  the  students  of  some  of  the 
colleges  as  an  offset  for  her  success  in  debate.  Since, 
however,  Cornell  had  secured  a  satisfactory  director 
and  physical  equipment  she  has  also  maintained  front 
rank  in  the  leading  athletic  contests.  All  will  agree 
that  physical  training  ought  to  be  kept  within  such 
reasonable  boimds  as  not  to  interfere  with  good  scholar- 
ship, but,  rather,  should  be  made  to  efficiently  con- 
tribute thereto. 

As  the  Greek  youth,  after  listening  to  Plato  and  Soc- 
rates, turned  to  the  Stadium,  so  the  students  of  to-day 
mingle  the  instruction  of  the  classroom  with  that  of  the 
athletic  park,  and  make  physical  virility  helpful  to  men- 
tal power. 

But,  like  many  other  good  things,  these  sports  are 
liable  to  extravagances  and  abuses,  which  it  is  our  aim 
at  Cornell  College  to  avoid.  The  high-grade  college 
is  no  place  for  either  the  athletic  crank  or  the  swaggering 
bully,  much  less  the  demoralizing  poster,  such  as  was 
distributed  a  few  years  ago  at  an  Eastern  university, 
exhibiting  a  husky  fellow,  in  a  football  coat  of  mail, 
advising  the  students  not  to  let  their  studies  interfere 
with  their  regular  college  work.     No  wonder  that  ex- 
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president  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  with  such  neighboring 
influences,  was  so  hostile  to  all  intercollegiate  athletic 
contests,  which  required  extravagant  time  for  training, 
followed  by  demoralizing  influences  at  the  time  of  the 
games. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  at 
Cornell  to  maintain  "safe  and  sound"  athletics  both  in 
home  and  intercollegiate  games.  I  am  confident  that 
this  can  be  done,  if  we  continue  to  include  in  our  code 
such  wholesome  principles  as  the  following: 

Absolute  honor  among  all  players.  It  is  the  true 
college  ideal  that  only  sneaks  will  cheat.  In  genuine 
college  sports  honor  stands  at  the  very  center.  A  game 
won  by  honor  is  worthy  of  starred  credit;  a  game  won 
by  cheating  is  a  scandal. 

Again,  always  be  true  gentlemen.  There  is  no  finer 
courtesy  than  that  which  a  student  shows  toward  a 
defeated  rival.  To  sing  and  cheer  a  defeated  team  out 
of  town  in  a  good  sportsmanlike  spirit  is  at  once  courteous 
and  a  fine  aesthetic  tonic. 

Then  to  rightly  meet  an  opponent  develops  courage. 
Some  never  acquire  any  bravery  till  they  meet  a  great 
emergency  in  which  they  fail  from  lack  of  it.  If  one 
is  a  faint-hearted  weakling,  the  best  time  to  acquire 
grit  is  in  youthful  sports. 

Further,  successful  athletics  must  be  clean.  The 
athlete  must  be  clean  in  every  direction,  physical  and 
moral,  or  he  is  sure  to  go  down.  He  must  have  per- 
sonal purity,  self-control,  keeping  his  body  under — a 
figure  Paul  adopted  from  the  athletic  games.  The 
pleasure  and  value  of  this  boon  cannot  be  realized  too 
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early.  The  crown  of  victory  in  human  affairs,  as  well 
as  on  the  diamond,  is  impossible  except  to  the  clean  life. 

Finally  there  must  be  obedience.  If  one  ever  aspires 
to  command,  he  must  first  learn  to  obey.  Obedience 
to  proper  and  accepted  authority  is  an  important  step- 
ping-stone to  success. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  considerations  why  we 
attach  so  much  importance  to  getting  the  right  phys- 
ical director.  In  these  days  he  gives  type  to  the  spirit 
of  the  college,  quite  as  much  as  the  president,  and  some- 
times even  more.  Hence  he  needs  to  be  a  man  of  trained 
ability,  high  character,  clear  conscience,  good  judgment, 
steady  poise,  and  good  command  of  himself  and  others. 
At  times  there  is  demand  for  warm  sympathy  and  heart- 
to-heart  companionship.  If  such  is  his  character,  he 
will  find  an  open  door  to  the  deep  things  in  many  a 
student's  life,  and  thus  he  will  be  able  to  help  him  to  self- 
mastery,  to  honor,  to  courtesy,  to  obedience,  to  victory, 
and  to  lead  him  toward  the  highest  ideals  of  manhood 
and  noble  character. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CHURCH  AFFILIATIONS 
AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Among  my  early  childhood  recollections  are  those 
of  the  public  school  and  the  Sunday  school  and  services 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  have  con- 
tinued my  interest  in  both  directions  ever  since.  For 
self-improvement  and  help  to  others  I  have  been  allied 
with  various  educational  and  church  movements  and 
organizations.  These  have  brought  me  in  contact  with 
large  numbers  of  people,  many  of  whom  were  my  su- 
periors and  from  whom  I  have  received  inestimable 
benefit.  These  relations  have  also  helped  me  to  co- 
operate with  others  in  various  directions  for  the  good 
of  society,  in  all  of  which  I  feel  that  I  have  been  as  much 
the  recipient  as  the  giver. 

These  advantages  began  in  the  country  school  and 
the  country  church,  and  they  expanded  into  the  city 
high  school  and  the  Christian  college.  The  ten  years 
that  I  was  in  the  university  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  as  stu- 
dent and  teacher  were  full  of  opportunities,  both  local 
and  otherwise.  Within  these  years,  in  lecture  courses 
and  at  commencements,  I  came  in  contact  with  and 
heard  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  coimtry  at  that 
period.  I  always  counted  it  a  great  privilege  to  hear 
and  absorb  from  those  wiser  than  myself.  Differing 
from  many  students  of  to-day,  I  always  planned  to 
attend   commencement,    and    I    never   failed    to   receive 
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ample  compensation  in  the  way  of  light  and  inspiration. 
In  my  fifty-two  years  in  Iowa  I  have  retained  the  same 
habit  with  gratifying  results. 

In  the  interest  of  my  vocation  as  teacher  it  has  been 
my  custom  regularly  to  attend  State  and  national  edu- 
cational meetings,  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  country  and  the  age. 

The  first  State  Teachers'  Association  that  I  attended 
in  Iowa  was  the  one  held  in  Keokuk  in  1868.  The  pres- 
ident that  year  was  Professor  T.  S.  Parvin,  of  the  State 
University.  I  have  regularly  attended  these  meetings 
ever  since  except  when  I  was  out  of  the  State. 

In  the  year  1884  a  president  was  elected  by  methods 
so  out  of  harmony  with  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
organization  that  he  felt  compelled  to  resign  a  few  hours 
after  his  election,  in  order  to  calm  the  fierce  indignation 
of  the  Association.  The  body  then,  quite  spontaneously, 
turned  and  elected  me,  who  had  not  been  a  candidate. 
I  think  this  humiliating  lesson  to  the  wire-pullers  has 
had  a  wholesome  influence  ever  since. 

My  interest  in  educational  problems  and  educational 
men  of  the  highest  type  led  me  to  ally  myself  with  the 
National  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, in  1884,  and  it  was  my  custom  to  attend  these 
meetings  for  the  twenty-five  years  following.  These 
meetings  being  held  in  midsummer  gave  opportunities 
for  needed  vacation  trips  to  various  cities  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  By  the  wide  range  of  these  excur- 
sions and  trips  for  other  purposes  it  has  so  happened 
that  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory of  our  vast  country. 
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At  the  Topeka  meeting,  in  1886,  I  was  honored  with 
election  to  the  Educational  Council  of  that  body,  and 
I  have  remained  a  member  ever  since.  This  body  is 
composed  of  fifty-one  members,  elected  from  the  National 
Educational  Association,  representing  all  departments  of 
school  and  coUege  work.  This  body  is  sub-divided  into 
thirteen  committees,  that  thoroughly  study  educational 
problems,  and  report  their  conclusions  to  the  council 
at  the  annual  meetings.  These  reports,  after  the  most 
careful  discussion,  criticism,  and  revision  by  the  coiincil, 
are  published  as  their  conclusion,  showing  not  only  the 
results  of  their  deliberations  but  the  grounds  therefor. 
As  these  reports  have  reached  the  public  they  have 
had  great  weight  in  molding  public  opinion  and  in  de- 
ciding important  local  issues. 

The  Council  was  only  six  years  old  when  I  became 
a  member  of  it.  My  relations  to  it  have  been  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  profitable  on  account  of  the  general 
high  ability  of  its  members,  the  wide  range  and  thorough- 
ness of  its  investigations  and  discussions  of  educational 
subjects,  and  the  opportunities  which  it  affords  for 
improvement  and  keeping  up  with  the  age.  The  high 
value  of  the  work  of  this  council  has  made  it  a  conspic- 
uous model  to  be  followed  by  similar  educational  organ- 
izations in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  example 
and  work  of  this  deliberating  and  investigating  body 
have  become  widespread  over  the  country. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  this  council  there  had 
been  a  growing  conviction  among  the  foremost  educators 
of  the  nation  that  the  popular  type  of  the  great  national 
gatherings   of   teachers   could   not   furnish   definite   con- 
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elusions  or  well-wrought  declarations  in  the  broad  field 
of  instruction.  These  great  annual  conventions  were 
valuable  for  instruction  and  training  in  theories  and 
methods;  but  there  was  little  opportunity  for  calm  and 
sharp  criticism  on  the  philosophic  side  of  educational 
work. 

Up  to  that  time  our  colleges  and  universities  had  done 
but  little  to  develop  and  illuminate  pedagogic  science, 
and  our  normal  schools  had  not  been  properly  supported. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  council  arose  from  such  reasons 
as  the  following:  the  want  of  clearly  defined  views  on 
the  part  of  the  press  of  the  country,  the  varied  con- 
ditions of  the  educational  problems  in  the  several  States, 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education,  and  the  influence  such  a  body  of  men  would 
have  in  giving  to  the  country  well-grounded  conclusions, 
and  in  helping  to  define  the  boundaries  between  the  well- 
established  and  the  empirical. 

I  began  attending  Church  Conferences  even  earlier 
than  educational  conventions.  The  first  Methodist 
Conference  that  I  visited  was  the  Ohio,  at  its  meeting 
in  Zanesville  in  1852,  Bishop  E.  S.  Janes  presiding. 
In  1862  I  joined  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  the  same 
year  transferred  to  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference,  and 
became  permanently  identified  with  this  organization, 
it  being  a  patronizing  Conference  of  Cornell  College. 

In  187 1  it  was  thought  well  to  hold  a  Methodist  State 
Convention  for  three  days,  in  Iowa  City  to  consider 
the  various  interests  of  the  church  in  Iowa,  and  it  was 
decided  to  hold  successive  ones  every  ten  years  following. 
I  participated    in    the  first  three  of  these  conventions, 
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but  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  last  two.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  meetings  have  been  justified  by  the  results. 

I  have  been  honored  with  election  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  five 
times,  first  in  1876,  and  last  in  1908.  These  five  Con- 
ferences, held  for  a  month  each  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  afforded  opportunities  of  various  kinds  which 
I  appreciated  on  my  own  account,  and  especially  in  the 
interest  of  the  church  and  the  college.  In  these  several 
Conferences  valuable  acquaintances  were  made,  and 
opportunities  were  given  for  service  in  the  general  legis- 
lation of  the  church  and  in  helping  to  mold  its  educa- 
tional policy. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
objects  of  this  board  have  been  mainly  to  assist  in  found- 
ing and  developing  high-grade  Christian  colleges  wher- 
ever needed  throughout  the  country,  and  to  help  needy 
students  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  also  to  aid  in 
securing  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  these  far- 
reaching  ends. 

The  demands  of  the  work  are  great  and  the  oppor- 
tunities attractive.  To  illustrate,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  board  grants  of  money  were  made  to  twenty-nine 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  which  stimulated  to 
much  larger  sums  from  the  several  local  communities. 
Also  during  the  year  help  was  given  to  many  other 
schools,  to  which  grants  of  money  could  not  be  made, 
in  the  way  of  expert  services  of  officers  of  the  board 
in  planning  and  executing  campaigns  which  have  resulted 
in  immense  advantage  to  the  institutions.     And  during 
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the  same  year  the  board  distributed  a  large  sum  to  help 
over  two  thousand  needy  and  worthy  students  in  our 
institutions  of  learning. 

The  work  and  usefulness  of  the  small  college,  and 
the  service  of  our  board  in  its  behalf,  are  suggestively 
reenforced  by  the  editors  of  the  last  edition  of  Who's 
Who  in  their  analysis  of  the  equipment  of  the  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six  men  that  were 
sketched  in  that  book.  The  editors  tell  us  that  the 
college  graduates  furnished  57.89  per  cent,  and  of  col- 
lege students  who  could  not  finish  their  course,  12.30 
per  cent  more,  or  a  total  of  70.19  per  cent.  The  real 
value  of  a  college  education  becomes  still  more  apparent 
when  we  remember  that  only  one  in  two  hundred  of 
our  population  is  a  college  graduate. 

A  student  of  this  same  Who's  Who  has  gone  further 
and  found  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  graduates  of  the 
small  Christian  colleges  succeed  in  their  various  voca- 
tions than  the  graduates  of  the  larger  institutions.  He 
also  shows  why  this  is  true  and  urges  ambitious  young 
people  to  attend  a  well-equipped  small  college  where 
the  opportunities  are  good  and  the  atmosphere  whole- 
some. 

As  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  these  views,  there 
is  no  need  of  query  as  to  why  I  have  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  to  a  college  of  this  kind,  and  have  been 
glad  to  serve  on  a  Board  of  Education  whose  mission 
is  to  multiply  and  strengthen  such  schools  over  this 
broad  land. 

I  am  glad  to  further  record  that  this  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  has   been   unusually   fortunate   in   regard   to  the 
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high  ability  and  usefulness  of  its  corresponding  secre- 
taries during  the  entire  forty-six  years  of  its  history. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude 
to  my  active  interest  in  securing  one  or  two  of  these 
officers,  on  the  principle  of  the  office  seeking  the  man. 

At  one  time  I  was  informed  of  a  sudden  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  corresponding  secretary,  just  as  I  was 
taking  a  sleeping  car  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for  Saint 
Louis.  Before  retiring  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  finding  the  right  man  for  the  place.  After 
a  short  nap  I  awoke  with  the  subject  still  on  my  mind. 
I  carefully  looked  the  church  and  country  over  for  the 
best  man  who  might  possibly  be  available,  but  not 
finding  a  satisfactory  one,  I  again  went  to  sleep,  but 
soon  awoke  with  the  same  subject  on  my  mind  and 
the  same  abortive  result.  I  thus  alternately  napped 
and  searched  four  or  five  times,  becoming  more  anxious 
every  succeeding  hour.  At  last  just  before  morning 
there  dawned  on  me  like  a  vision  from  above  the  man, 
the  exactly  right  man,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  my  mind 
became  restfully  composed. 

As  soon  as  I  got  my  breakfast  in  Saint  Louis,  I  called 
on  my  friend  Dr.  Jesse  Bowman  Young,  then  editor 
of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate,  and  told  him  my 
vision  and  requested  him  to  join  me  in  a  telegram  to 
the  Board  of  Bishops,  urging  the  appointment  of  the 
candidate  that  I  had  discovered,  assuming  that  they 
would  fill  the  vacancy,  as  they  had  done  in  a  similar 
case.  Dr.  Young  was  highly  pleased  with  the  candidate, 
but  greatly  regretted  that  circumstances  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  join  in  the  telegram.    But  I,  nothing  daunted, 
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sent  the  telegram,  over  my  own  unsupported  name,  to 
Bishop  Andrews,  president  of  the  Board  of  Bishops. 
I  also  immediately  wrote  to  my  candidate,  breaking 
the  news  to  him  as  to  what  I  had  done,  and  urging  him 
in  case  of  his  appointment  to  be  sure  to  accept  as  a 
matter  of  duty.  I  received  a  very  diplomatic  answer, 
showing  appreciation  of  my  suggestion,  but  saying  that 
he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  important  position  he 
held,  and  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  moved.  I  did  nothing  more.  Later  I  was  sur- 
prised that  our  Board  of  Education  was  called  together 
in  New  York  to  fill  the.  vacancy,  instead  of  the  Board 
of  Bishops,  Bishop  Andrews  being  president  of  both 
boards.  When  the  board  met  there  was  presented  a 
large  number  of  candidates,  many  of  whom  were  strong 
men  and  strongly  represented,  while  my  candidate  had 
nothing  to  support  his  well-known  ability  except  my 
telegram,  which,  incidentally,  had  been  badly  mangled 
in  transit. 

Bishop  Andrews,  after  the  meeting  was  formally 
opened,  presented  the  long  list  of  candidates  with  their 
credentials,  mentioning  the  name  of  my  candidate  last, 
prudently  making  no  allusion  to  my  telegram,  but 
asking  me  to  represent  him,  which  I  did  in  a  few  brief 
sentences,  calling  attention  to  his  diversified  and  ad- 
mirable equipment.  Bishop  Hurst  was  much  opposed 
to  this  candidate,  and  strongly  urged  in  succession 
several  others  in  place  of  him.  But  fortunately  my 
candidate  did  not  need  much  representation.  After 
extended  portrayal  of  other  candidates  an  informal 
ballot  was  taken,  which  gave  this  candidate  a  majority. 
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and  on  the  formal  ballot  he  was  elected.  I  need  not 
say  he  proved  a  most  efficient  officer.  After  the  elec- 
tion was  over  Bishop  Andrews  showed  me  privately 
my  mangled  telegram.  I  had  said,  "I  am  strangely 
impressed  that  this  is  the  right  man  for  the  vacancy," 
but  the  words  that  reached  New  York  were,  "I  am 
wrongly  impressed,"  etc. 

While  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1900  I  received  an 
appointment  to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  to 
be  held  in  London  in  September  of  the  next  year.  This 
required  my  return  to  Europe  in  1901,  which  I  had 
not  anticipated. 

These  world  Methodist  Conferences  had  been  organ- 
ized in  spite  of  the  assumption  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  exclusive  right  to  hold  such  universal  con- 
ferences. As  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Methodist 
movement  had  been  the  chief  religious  phenomena  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  or- 
ganize world-wide  Methodist  Conferences,  to  meet  in 
different  countries,  once  every  ten  years.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  London,  in  1881,  and  the  next  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1891,  and  the  one  of  which  I 
was  a  member  was  also  held  in  London,  September 
4-18,  1901. 

The  Methodist  family  is  a  larger  one  than  is  generally 
supposed,  as  its  adherents  number  close  upon  thirty 
million.  But,  like  every  other  large  family,  there  are 
divisions;  not,  however,  of  spirit  and  sympathy,  but 
of  name  and  manner  of  work.  Methodism  has  never 
suffered  from  cleavage — it  is  simpl}^  a  tree  with  branches 
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of  different  names.  At  that  great  Conference  differences 
were  overlooked  and  common  unity  and  inherent  kin- 
ship were  everywhere  accepted  and  enjoyed.  As  far 
as  possible  every  branch  of  Methodism  had  a  place  on 
the  program.  The  topics  considered  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  touching  every  phase  of  Methodist 
life  and  work  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 

While  these  world-wide  Conferences  have  no  legis- 
lative or  administrative  power,  they  operate  strongly 
to  form  and  inspire  general  Methodist  opinion  out  of 
which  legislation  and  administration  grow,  and  they 
prepare  the  way  for  the  larger  results  of  organic  union, 
which  I  trust  may  follow  in  the  good  time  coming. 

This  Ecumenical  Conference  consisted  of  five  hundred 
members,  about  evenly  divided  between  ministers  and 
laymen.  It  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Eastern 
and  Western.  The  Eastern  section  included  British 
Methodism  and  affiliated  branches,  with  two  hundred 
members.  The  Western  section  took  in  American  and 
Canadian  Methodism,  and  their  mission  fields,  with 
three  hundred  members.  Their  sessions  for  two  weeks 
were  held  in  City  Road  Chapel,  London,  the  historic 
center  of  English  Methodism.  The  delegates  occupied 
the  main  floor  and  the  visitors  the  six  hundred  seats 
in  the  gallery. 

As  I  participated  in  the  meetings  from  day  to  day 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  the  place 
and  suggestiveness  of  the  various  nationalities  and 
interests  represented.  The  place  was  doubly  hallowed 
by  its  holy  consecration  and  its  human  associations. 
There  stood  the  lofty  pulpit  from  which  Wesley  poured 
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forth  his  divine  message,  and  in  front  of  which  his  body 
lay  in  state  several  days  dressed  in  the  sacred  robes 
which  he  usually  wore,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hands.  His 
influences  on  the  religious  conditions  of  the  English 
people  had  been  without  a  parallel.  And  I  had  only 
to  look  into  the  faces  of  the  cosmopolitan  Conference 
around  me  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  his  influence 
was  still  increasing  in  ever-widening  rays  throughout 
earth's  remotest  bounds. 

The  most  conspicuous  social  function  during  the 
session  was  the  reception  given  to  the  entire  Conference 
by  Hon.  W.  R.  Perks,  M.P.,  and  wife,  the  evening  of 
September  10,  at  their  beautiful  home,  Kensington 
Palace  Garden. 

At  one  of  our  meetings  held  in  Saint  James  HaU, 
Piccadilly,  to  receive  greetings  from  other  Christian 
organizations,  a  great  impression  was  made  by  Com- 
missioner Coombs,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who  appeared 
as  the  personal  representative  of  General  Booth,  who 
formerly  had  been  a  Methodist.  In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress he  made  the  bold  statement  that  no  person  could 
have  his  name  on  their  rolls  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  intoxicating  drinks.  He  further  spoke  of  their 
classes  of  workers  substantially  as  follows:  "I  am  proud 
to  say,  that  our  fourteen  thousand  officers,  evangelists 
— call  them  what  you  will;  sixteen  thousand  bandmen, 
musicians — term  them  what  you  may;  and  forty  thou- 
sand local  officers,  preachers  of  different  grades,  all  are 
not  only  total  abstainers,  but,  thank  God,  non-smokers." 

In  view  of  the  prevalence,  at  that  time,  of  smoking 
among  British  Methodist  ministers,  and  the  well-known 
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drinking  habits  of  some  of  them,  the  effect  of  this  utter- 
ance may  well  be  imagined.  I  noticed  that  little  applause 
came  from  the  British  delegates,  when  the  Commissioner 
made  this  positive  declaration.  I  am  glad  to  believe 
that  conditions  are  steadily  improving  among  British 
Methodists  in  regard  to  drinking,  if  not  regarding  smoking. 
Some  members  of  the  Conference  showed  remarkable 
outcome,  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions.  For  example: 
I  frequently  met  Bishop  W.  J.  Gaines,  D.D.,  who  repre- 
sented a  colored  branch  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the 
Conference.  He  had  been  a  slave  till  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  his  parents  having  been  the  slaves  of  General 
Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia.  By  great  efforts  he  had 
secured  a  good  education  and  had  become  a     capable 

and  useful  man. 

On   September   7,   when   the  sad   announcement  was 

made  to  the  Conference,  that  an  assassin  had  shot  Pres- 
ident McKinley  the  day  before,  it  produced  the  most 
profound  impression  of  horror  and  sympathy  I  ever 
witnessed. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  suspended,  and  resolutions 
of  appreciation  and  sympathy  adopted,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  speakers  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  un- 
bosomed their  pent-up  feelings  by  spontaneous  addresses, 
including  one  by  Dr.  Bristol,  President  McKinley 's 
pastor.  That  gloomy  morning  was  penetrated  by  a 
feeble  ray  of  hope  that  the  stricken  President  might 
recover.  All  eyes  eagerly  watched  for  the  daily  reports 
from  that  feebly  pulsating  life  till  its  close  seven  days 
later. 

At  a  most  impressive  memorial  service  Bishop  C.  B. 
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Galloway,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  from  Jefferson  Davis's  home  State,  presented  the 
following  minute  for  the  record : 

This  Conference,  representing  the  Methodist  Churches  of  the  world, 
has  heard  with  profound  grief  of  the  death  of  President  McKinley  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  As  the  chosen  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  great  English-speaking  repubhc,  he  was  honored  by  the  whole 
Christian  world. 

As  a  high-minded  and  honorable  statesman  and  ruler  he  commanded 
universal  regard,  and  as  a  Christian  and  Methodist  he  had  special  claims 
on  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  church  represented  by  this  Conference. 

The  Conference  declares  its  horror  at  the  dreadful  deed  which  has 
bereaved  a  great  nation,  and  expresses  its  profound  sympathy  with  the 
American  people  in  their  irreparable  loss.  It  rejoices  that  the  consola- 
tions of  faith  so  richly  abounded  to  the  President,  in  his  last  moments, 
and  earnestly  prays  that  the  Divine  Comfort  may  be  richly  given  to  his 
noble  and  devoted  wife  in  her  lonehness  and  sorrow. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Perks,  M.P.,  of  London,  then  said:  "As 
representing  British  Methodism,  and  also,  I  may  say, 
as  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  I  second  this 
resolution.  We  remember  on  this  solemn  occasion  the 
old  Methodist  phrase  that  'God  buries  his  workmen, 
but  carries  on  his  work.'  " 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
APPOINTMENTS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITIONS 

The  World's  Colmnbian  Exposition  was  held  at 
Chicago  in  1893  to  commemorate  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus.  Chicago  had  won  this  honor  by  pledging 
to  furnish  an  acceptable  site  and  $10,000,000. 

As  this  was  one  of  the  leading  events  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  as  I  was  somewhat  intimately  connected 
therewith,  it  may  be  proper  to  note  here  a  few  of  my 
observations  on  some  of  its  leading  features,  and  thus 
revive  pleasant  memories  in  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  Fair,  and  possibly  give  information 
worth  while  to  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate. 

The  general  management  of  the  Exposition  was  under 
the  dual  control  of  two  organizations:  the  National  Com- 
mission, authorized  by  Congress  and  consisting  of 
eight  commissioners  at  large  and  two  from  each  State 
and  Territory,  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  respective  governors;  and  the  Board  of 
Directors,  organized  under  a  charter  from  the  State 
of  Illinois,  consisting  of  forty-five  leading  citizens  of 
Chicago,  representing  the  stockholders  and  having  as 
president,  first,  Hon.  Lyman  P.  Gage,  and  later  Mr. 
H.  N.  Higinbotham.  These  two  leading  bodies  were 
equally  represented  in  a  small  Board  of  Reference  and 
Control,  which  acted  when  the  larger  bodies  were  not 

in  session. 
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There  were  also  two  other  organizations  for  special 
purposes:  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  composed  of 
two  women  from  each  State  and  Territory  and  nine 
from  Chicago,  with  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  as  president, 
having  charge  of  the  work  of  women  and  their  exhibits; 
and  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  having  charge  of 
numerous  international  congresses,  auxiliary  to  the 
Exposition,  at  which  various  scientific,  economic,  and 
religious  questions  of  the  day  were  to  be  discussed  in 
the  light  and  interest  of  human  progress.  Also  a  board 
of  ten  of  the  best  architects  of  the  country  was  selected 
to  prepare  plans  for  all  the  main  buildings.  The  most 
important  bureau  in  connection  with  the  Fair  was  the 
Bureau  of  Construction,  of  which  Daniel  H.  Bumham 
was  chief,  Edward  C.  Shankland  engineer  of  construc- 
tion, and  Frederick  L.  Olmsted  landscape  architect. 
Colonel  George  R.  Davis  was  director-general  of  the 
entire  Exposition. 

The  two  national  commissioners  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Harrison  to  represent  Iowa  were  Hon.  W.  P. 
Buchanan,  of  Sioux  City,  and  myself.  The  acceptance 
of  this  appointment  necessitated  my  being  in  Chicago 
frequently  during  the  construction  of  the  Fair,  and 
quite  continuously  during  its  progress. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Commission  in 
Chicago,  June  26  to  July  3,  1890,  I  found  myself  agree- 
ably associated  with  a  prominently  representative  body 
of  men  from  the  different  States  and  from  various  walks 
of  life.  The  commission  was  organized  by  electing  as 
president  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  of  Detroit,  the  late 
United  States  minister  to  Spain. 
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On  the  second  evening  of  our  meeting  we  were  given 
a  splendid  banquet  at  the  Palmer  House,  at  the  close 
of  which  we  had  a  fine  tonic  to  digestion  and  good  fellow- 
ship in  the  way  of  postprandial  speeches  led  by  the 
famous  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  commissioner  from  New 
York. 

On  July  2  the  National  Commission  and  the  directors 
were  taken  by  steamboat  southward  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  Jackson  Park,  which  in  connection 
with  the  adjacent  Midway  Plaisance  was  offered  as  a 
site  for  the  Fair. 

Jackson  Park  at  that  time  was  mainly  a  dreary  stretch 
of  marshes  and  alternating  ridges  covered  with  tangled 
undergrowth  and  scrub-oak,  and  conspicuous  for  its 
unrelieved  ugliness.  But  the  trained  eye  could  see  in 
it  marvelous  possibilities,  located  as  it  was  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  After  thorough  inspection  these  grounds, 
containing  nearly  seven  hundred  acres,  were  formally 
accepted  as  the  site  for  the  Exposition. 

They  were  at  once  turned  over  to  Mr.  Olmsted,  the 
celebrated  landscape  architect  of  Boston,  to  prepare 
plans  for  their  improvement,  including  the  location  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Fair. 

By  December  the  preliminary  plans  were  completed. 
In  brief,  they  contemplated  the  formation  of  artificial 
lakes,  lagoons,  and  basins,  connected  by  streams  repre- 
senting rivers,  some  of  which  were  to  pass  imder  bridges, 
so  laid  out  as  to  give  each  of  the  main  buildings  a  water 
front.  This  design  not  only  added  beauty  to  the  park 
but  also  enabled  the  visitors,  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
to  reach  almost  every  part  of  the  grounds  by  electric 
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launches  or  Venetian  gondolas.  These  waterways  were 
to  occupy  sixty-one  acres.  The  plan  also  indicated  the 
location  of  the  principal  buildings,  and  those  to  be  erected 
by  States,  foreign  governments,  etc.,  which  were  to 
cover  in  the  aggregate  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
acres. 

Soon  after  the  plans  were  adopted  ground  was  broken, 
and  the  work  of  grading  and  dredging  pushed  with 
vigor  till  its  completion,  the  following  July,  at  a  cost 
of  $495,000. 

The  erection  of  buildings  began  at  once.  The  ma- 
terials used  were  mainly  iron,  wood,  glass,  and  staff.  All 
the  buildings  were  covered  with  this  last  named  ma- 
terial, which  was  light  and  tenacious,  being  composed 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  cement,  glycerin,  and  jute.  When 
painted  white  it  closely  resembled  unpolished  marble. 
Thirty  thousand  tons  of  this  material  were  used. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  construction  vigorously 
progressing  at  hundreds  of  points  over  the  park.  Some 
of  the  devices  for  expediting  the  work  were  novel.  For 
example,  painting  was  not  done  in  the  usual  way,  but 
by  means  of  spraying  machines,  run  by  electric  motors 
at  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense. 

The  transformation  which  took  place  in  a  little  over 
two  years  under  the  magic  hands  of  capital,  enterprise, 
and  genius  was  probably  unrivaled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  bogs  were  transformed  into  a  fairy- 
land, and  the  desert  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  The 
beautiful  "White  City"  rose  as  by  magic.  Of  this  city 
it  was  justly  said  that  the  first  sight  of  it  never  proved 
disappointing,    its   buildings   being   more   imposing   and 
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its  vistas  more  beautiful  than  any  imagination  had 
pictured  them. 

It  was  early  found  to  be  impossible  to  get  ready  to 
open  the  Fair  in  1892,  and  the  formal  opening  was  post- 
poned until  the  spring  of  1893.  But  in  recognition  of 
the  proper  anniversary  the  formal  dedication  of  the  build- 
ings took  place  October  21,  1892.  Large  lists  of  invitations 
to  these  dedicatory  exercises  were  sent  out.  For  example, 
the  roster  for  Iowa  included  all  the  leading  officers  of 
the  State,  legislative,  judicial,  military,  educational,  etc., 
and  a  large  number  of  unofficial  citizens,  all  headed  by 
Governor  Boies,  and  the  same  from  other  States. 

These  exercises  were  held  in  the  unfinished  Man- 
ufactures and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  which  was  the 
largest  building  ever  erected  in  the  world,  being  four 
times  as  large  as  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  covering 
thirty  and  one  half  acres.  It  was  classical  in  style, 
rectangular  in  form  and  1,687  t>y  787  feet  in  size.  The 
roof  of  this  vast  structure  presented  problems  never 
before  met  with.  These  were  successfully  solved  by 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Shankland,  the  engineer  of  construction, 
who  had  charge  of  preparing  the  structural  plans  and 
superintending  the  erection  of  all  the  World's  Fair 
buildings.  The  arched  roof  of  this  enormous  building, 
constructed  of  steel  and  glass,  required  40  car  loads 
of  glass.  The  roof  over  the  central  hall  was  23  7  K  feet 
high,  and  was  supported  by  22  steel  tresses  each  weigh- 
ing 300,000  pounds. 

In  the  center  of  this  building  was  seated  an  audience 
of  one  himdred  and  thirty  thousand  people  to  witness 
the   dedicatory   exercises    conducted    by    Vice-President 
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Morton  and  to  hear  the  oration  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
This  was  by  far  the  largest  seated  audience  that  I  ever 
saw,  and  yet,  compared  with  the  unoccupied  space 
around  us,  the  audience  seemed  comparatively  small. 
As  I  sat  in  the  Central  Court  and  lifted  my  eyes  to  its 
loftly  and  graceful  overhanging  roof,  I  had  added  pleasure 
in  recalling  that  one  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Shank- 
land,  C.E.,  of  the  class  of  '75  in  Cornell  College,  had 
designed  the  structural  plans  and  superintended  the 
erection  of  that  almost  celestial  roof. 

The  work  of  finishing  the  buildings  and  installing  the 
exhibits  went  on  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  to  an  early 
completion.  The  general  government  and  the  several 
States  had  become  thoroughly  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Fair,  and  in  their  respective  exhibits.  Also  sixty- 
six  foreign  nations  had  been  induced  to  patronize  the 
Fair,  for  which  they  had  appropriated  $7,000,000.  On 
the  opening  day.  May  i,  1893,  there  were  five  hundred 
foreign  commissioners  in  attendance.  At  the  close  of 
President  Cleveland's  opening  address  he  touched  the 
golden  key,  which  set  in  motion  the  entire  machinery 
of  the  Exposition. 

The  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Colum- 
bus, was  present  at  the  opening  as  the  guest  of  the  city 
of  Chicago.  His  arrival  was  followed  by  that  of  three 
Spanish  caravels,  representing  the  vessels  Columbus 
commanded — sent  over  by  the  Spanish  government. 
After  successfully  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  they  had 
been  brought  through  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes  to  Chicago, 
where  they  were  quite  as  joyfully  received  by  the  natives 
as  were  their  renowned  prototypes. 
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Soon  after  the  opening  the  Infanta  EulaHa  visited  the 
Exposition  as  Spain's  official  representative.  While  in 
Chicago  she  was  not  always  happy  in  her  bearing.  She 
created  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  Fair  by  turning  her 
back  on  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Lady  Managers.  "I  will  not  meet  the  wife  of  an 
innkeeper,"  said  the  proud  Spanish  princess  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  dozens  of  people. 

This  unworthy  rebuff  was  atoned  for  twenty  years 
later.  The  Infanta  is  a  genius  in  the  art  of  spending 
money,  and  has  the  talent  of  always  being  in  debt.  In 
this  condition  she  has  lately  become  a  great  admirer  of 
wealthy  Americans.  Among  these  intimate  friends  are 
many  whose  fortunes  were  made  in  far  more  question- 
able pursuits  than  "innkeeping." 

Mrs.  Palmer  gave  a  reception  recently  at  her  Paris 
house  for  the  aristocratic  Duchess  of  Vendome,  who 
has  carefully  avoided  being  identified  with  those  Amer- 
ican hostesses  who  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  lavish  entertainments.  The  reception  was  not  less 
notable  for  the  presence  of  Infanta  Eulalia.  Mrs.  Palmer 
had,  perhaps,  her  sweet  revenge  in  knowing  that  all 
her  guests  would  come  to  meet  the  Duchess  of  Vendome 
rather  than  the  Infanta.  The  Duchess  belongs  to  that 
exclusive  world  which  still  remains  practically  closed 
to  Americans. 

The  great  Exposition  was  now  in  full  swing,  and 
continued  with  undiminished  popularity  for  six  months, 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  entire  time  being 
172,712  visitors.  Without,  the  grounds  and  buildings 
were  charming,  within,   65,422   exhibitors  presented  the 
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finest  products  of  the  world.  All  had  been  brought 
together  at  the  expense  of  over  $31,000,000.  Though 
the  outlay  was  enormous,  yet  the  stockholders  at  the 
close  received  the  handsome  dividend  of  $1,850,000. 

The  casualties  were  comparatively  few,  the  most 
serious  of  which  was  the  tragic  burning  of  the  Cold 
Storage  Building.  Above  this  building  was  a  turret  of 
several  stories  with  platforms  for  viewing  the  entire 
grounds.  A  fire  having  suddenly  broken  out  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building,  scores  of  people  were  caught 
on  these  platforms.  I  happened  to  be  standing  in  full 
view  of  the  building  at  the  time,  talking  with  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Bryan,  the  philanthropist,  and  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  Fair.  In  a  few  seconds  the  whole 
lower  part  of  the  building  was  wrapped  in  flames.  We 
were  horrified  at  seeing  people  jumping  off  into  the 
yawning  flames  below.  We  were  utterly  powerless  to 
render  any  help.  Mr.  Bryan  seemed  to  convulse  with 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  The  terrible  catastrophe  was 
soon  over.  The  tall  flagstaff  still  stood  above  the  smol- 
dering ruins,  holding  aloft  a  banner  which  was  reported 
to  still  bear  the  following  assuring,  but  now  mocking, 
inscription:  "This  building  is  absolutely  fire-proof." 

I  am  here  reminded  that  it  was  deemed  appropriate 
to  devise  suggestive  inscriptions  for  the  monumental 
buildings  of  the  Exposition.  For  this  purpose  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  was  employed  on  accoimt  of  his 
remarkably  lucid  and  limpid  style,  and  he  performed 
his  task  with  distinction.  I  content  myself  by  giving 
one  example. 

In  the  great   semicircular  niche  in   the  front   of   the 
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Electricity  Building  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  None  of  Dr.  Eliot's  striking  English  inscrip- 
tions will  stick  longer  in  the  memory  than  his  happy 
summary  of  the  achievements  of  Franklin  in  his  selec- 
tion of  the  old  Latin  epigraph  for  this  building — "Eripuit 
cdlo  fulmen  sceptntmque  tyrannis'' — "He  snatched  the 
thunderbolt  from  heaven  and  the  scepter  from  tyrants." 

In  this  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  greatest  Exposition  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  I  have  been  compelled  to  eliminate  quite 
completely  personal  observations  and  experiences.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  subject  let  me  ask  the  reader  to  join 
me  in  a  brief  imaginary  visit,  or  sort  of  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  White  City  as  I  frequently  saw  it  in  its  pristine 
glory.  We  shall  not  have  time  to  linger  at  any  point, 
however  attractive. 

We  will  enter  the  grounds  from  the  west  side,  toward 
the  south  end.  We  presumably  have  just  landed  from 
the  terminal  railway  station  with  its  thirty-five  tracks. 
Fronting  us  on  the  east  is  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  the  official  headquarters  of  our  com- 
mission and  the  architectural  gem  of  the  Exposition 
palaces.  This  building  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the 
so-called  Court  of  Honor,  which  is  an  open  space  about 
one-half  mile  in  length,  extending  east  and  west  across 
the  park,  and  occupied  largely  by  a  basin  covering 
about  ten  acres.  Around  this  space  are  grouped  five  of 
the  principal  buildings. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  basin,  in  front  of  the 
Administration  Building,  is  the  celebrated  MacMonnies 
Columbian  Fountain,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  work 
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of  art  among  the  groups  and  figures  of  sculpture  \A'hich 
adorn  the  buildings  and  grounds.  It  represents  a  mediae- 
val barge  surrounded  by  sea-horses  and  water-nymphs. 
Above  it  sits  Columbia  enthroned,  with  Fame  in  the 
bow  proclaiming  freedom  and  renown.  Four  female 
figures  symbolizing  the  arts  and  sciences  handle  the 
oars,  and  Time  sits  at  the  hehn. 

The  basin  is  connected  with  Lake  Michigan  by  an 
inlet,  through  a  magnificent  Peristyle  six  hundred  feet 
long,  adorned  by  forty-eight  graceful  Corinthian  col- 
umns, flanked  on  the  north  by  Music  Hall  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Casino.  From  the  Casino  extends  a  long 
and  wide  pier,  into  the  lake,  on  which  is  displayed  the 
novel  moving  sidewalk. 

The  south  side  of  the  open  court  is  occupied  by  the 
immense  Machinery  Hall  and  the  Agricultural  Build- 
ing, and  back  of  these  are  seen  the  Forestry,  Anthropo- 
logical, Dairy,  and  Live-stock  Buildings.  Directly  north 
of  the  Administration  Building  are  the  Mines  and  Mining 
and  Electrical  Buildings;  and  north  of  these,  at  about 
the  center  of  Jackson  Park,  connected  with  the  basin 
by  a  canal,  lies  the  lagoon  which,  with  its  wooded  island, 
covers  thirty-nine  acres.  North  of  the  basin  and  between 
the  canal,  lagoon,  and  lake  stands  the  immense  Manu- 
factures and  Liberal  Arts  Building.  North  of  this 
is  the  United  States  Government  Building,  and  upon  a 
tract  of  about  a  himdred  acres  at  the  north  end  of  the 
park  we  behold  the  various  State  and  Foreign  Buildings 
grouped  around  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts. 

North  of  the  terminal  station  and  west  of  the  lagoon 
are  the  Transportation  and  Horticultural  Buildings,  and 
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at  the  north  end  of  the  lagoon  stands  the  Woman's 
Building,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Midway  Plaisance, 
which  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  westward.  It  is  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  highly  picturesque  foreign  villages 
and  streets  and  various  private  concessions  and  ex- 
hibits. Among  the  other  novelties  of  the  Midway 
Plaisance  revolves  the  lofty  Ferris  Wheel.  This  remark- 
able wheel  was  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  what  the 
Eiffel  Tower  was  to  the  Paris  Fair  of  1889. 

While  we  in  imagination  have  viewed  together  in  day- 
light this  beautiful  White  City  with  its  exquisite  Court 
of  Honor  and  charming  vistas,  we  must  not  fail  to  linger 
till  evening  in  order  to  get  the  still  more  transporting 
effect  of  the  electric  display.  The  illumination  of  the 
buildings,  fountains,  and  lagoons  by  thousands  of  bril- 
liant lights,  throwing  their  rainbow  colors  over  white 
palaces  and  gilded  domes,  charms  all  beholders.  The 
soft  beauty  of  classic  lines  and  the  charming  effect  of 
the  unrivaled  scene  blesses  the  soul  with  an  enchantment 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Quite  an  elaborate  programme  was  arranged  for  the 
formal  closing  of  the  Exposition,  November  2,  on  which 
I  was  honored  with  appointment  as  one  of  the  speakers 
representing  the  Executive  Committee  on  Awards,  on 
which  I  had  served,  but  on  account  of  the  assassination 
of  Carter  Harrison,  mayor  of  Chicago,  the  Fair  was 
informally  closed  two  days  earlier.  Though  this  great 
Exposition  was  produced  at  a  vast  expense,  yet  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  its  educational  and  eleva- 
ting value  to  its  27,000,000  visitors  fully  justified  the 
outlay. 
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Early  in  March,  igoo,  I  received  a  government  appoint- 
ment as  delegate  to  the  International  Congress  on  Higher 
Education,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  that  year.  In  compliance  with  this  ap- 
pointment, after  our  college  commencement,  Mrs.  King 
and  I  went  to  Paris,  where  we  had  excellent  opportunities 
to  see  the  Exposition  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress. Our  renewal  of  the  Paris  scenes  of  a  former  visit, 
in  connection  with  the  new  attractions  of  the  Exposition, 
was  doubly  pleasant. 

We  spontaneously  made  frequent  comparisons  between 
the  Chicago  Exposition  and  that  of  Paris.  The  grandeur 
and  splendid  ensemble  effect  of  the  Chicago  Exposition 
still  lingered  in  our  memories,  though  the  charming 
"White  City"  had  entirely  vanished,  leaving  to  Chicago 
no  permanent  memorial  monuments  of  either  beauty  or 
utility.  The  Fair  had  symbolized  in  a  marked  degree 
the  energy,  lavishness,  and  power  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  Paris  Exposition  we  were  impressed  not  so 
much  with  vastness  and  quantity  as  with  beauty,  quality, 
and  careful  selection.  We  were  also  pleased  to  see  con- 
spicuous evidences  that  the  permanent  decoration  of 
the  city  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  projectors. 

At  Chicago  the  Fair  occupied  one  vast  field  in  the 
ragged  suburbs,  and  had  little  to  do  with  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  city,  either  in  its  construction  or  administra- 
tion, while  at  Paris  the  Fair  was  in  the  center  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  world, 
and  it  impressed  one  as  a  kind  of  efflorescence  of  the 
city  itself,  occupying,  as  it  did,  half  a  dozen  or  more 
separate    but    closely    related    and    highly    ornamented 
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parks  and  river  embankments,  encircled  by  a  setting  of 
architectural  beauty  unsurpassed. 

The  Fair  occupied  mainly  the  broad  quays  on  both 
banks  of  the  Seine  for  about  a  mile,  connecting  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  Trocadero  Gardens,  the  Esplanade 
des  Invalides,  including  parts  of  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
outside  Park  Vincennes.  The  Fair  was  fitted  so  in- 
geniously and  attractively  to  the  spaces  at  its  disposal 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  flowering  out  of  the  city 
beautiful.  Though  it  was  international,  its  dominant 
type  was  Parisian.  Indeed,  one  was  half  tempted  to 
regard  the  city  as  giving  a  great  entertainment  to  a 
sort  of  congress  of  nations — with  a  gracious  display  of 
all  things  characteristic  of  its  history  and  contempora- 
neous life,  in  no  spirit  of  rivalry,  but,  rather,  of  generous 
hospitality. 

Two  of  the  admirable  ideas  that  have  characterized 
all  French  expositions  have  been,  first,  to  plan  to  leave 
behind,  with  the  memory  of  their  ephemeral  splendors, 
lasting  testimonials  of  the  genius  of  their  authors;  and, 
second,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  exhibits  in  such 
scientific  and  historic  order  as  to  make  them  of  great 
educational  and  ethnographic  value  in  illustrating  the 
history  of  civilization  in  the  various  tribes  and  nations 
to  which  they  pertain. 

Soon  after  getting  settled  at  our  hotel  we  sought  that 
charming  center.  Place  de  la  Concorde,  from  which  to  re- 
view some  of  the  major  attractions  of  the  city.  Standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Luxor  obelisk,  we  recalled  that 
this  marked  the  site  of  the  revolutionary  guillotine,  at 
which  perished   Louis  XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  Danton, 
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Robespierre,  and  hosts  of  others.  We  then  looked  east- 
ward through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  Louvre ; 
westward  along  the  finest  avenue  in  the  world,  that  of 
the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  distant  Arc  de  Triumphe; 
northward  past  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  fine 
classic  portico  of  the  Madeleine;  and  southward  across 
the  Bridge  de  la  Concorde,  to  the  splendid  colonnade  in 
front  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  near  which  rises  the  golden  dome  over  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon. 

We  then  turned  to  seek  a  corresponding  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Exposition. 
A  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  entrance  to  the  short 
Nicholas  Avenue,  which  had  just  been  opened  as  a 
part  of  the  Fair,  from  Champs  Elysees  to  the  river, 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  reigning  Czar. 

Here  we  were  introduced  to  four  beautiful  monuments 
which  had  been  constructed  in  the  interest  of  the  Ex- 
position, and  all  four  would  remain  as  a  permanent 
inheritance  of  the  city.  They  were  this  charming  Nicholas 
Avenue;  the  two  splendid  Art  Palaces,  erected  on  either 
side,  containing  choice  art  collections,  the  one  illus- 
trating the  entire  history  of  French  art,  and  the  other 
exhibiting  the  world's  present  contribution;  and  fourth, 
the  beautiful  Alexander  Bridge.  This  new  bridge,  named 
for  the  late  Czar  Alexander  III  of  Russia,  had  just  been 
completed,  and  was  exclusively  used  as  a  part  of  the 
Exposition,  was  incomparably  finer  than  any  one  of 
the  thirty  beautiful  bridges  spanning  the  Seine  within 
the  city.  This  artistic  bridge  symbolized  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance.     Its  comer  stone  was  laid  by   Czar 
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Nicholas,  a  few  years  before  the  opening  of  the  Expo- 
sition. 

The  south  end  of  the  bridge  entered  the  center  of 
the  fine  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated for  Exposition  purposes,  in  which  exquisitely 
beautiful  temporary  buildings  had  been  erected.  These 
were  filled  with  exhibits  of  the  finer  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured goods — textiles,  porcelains,  jewelry,  and  personal 
and  house  decorations. 

From  the  bridge  above  mentioned,  on  a  beautiful 
July  afternoon,  we  took  a  swift  little  steamer  down  the 
river  for  over  a  mile,  between  broad  quays  protected 
by  solid  masonry.  Along  these  wide  and  picturesque 
slopes  on  both  banks  stood  a  series  of  Exposition  build- 
ings extending  from  the  Alexander  Bridge  to  far  beyond 
the  Bridge  de  Jena.  This  bridge  joined  the  Trocadero  Gar- 
dens of  about  forty  acres,  on  the  right  bank,  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  an  open  space  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  on  the  left  bank,  which  had  ordinarily  been  used  for 
military  manuevers,  but  was  occupied  by  the  Exposition. 

Landing  at  the  Jena  Bridge,  we  ascended  three  hun- 
dred feet  through  beautiful  gardens  to  the  Trocadero 
Palace,  which  is  a  splendid  monument  left  by  the  Fair 
of  1878.  It  is  a  huge  building  in  Oriental  style,  flanked 
with  curving  wings  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in 
length,  making  together  an  imposing  crescent.  It  stands 
on  a  commanding  plateau.  The  ensemble  view  from  its 
terraces  is  magnificent.  In  the  foreground  below  glides 
the  graceful  Seine,  enlivened  by  numerous  picturesque 
boats.  Beyond  this  stretches  the  immense  Exposition 
buildings  of   the   Champ   de  Mars,   overtopped  by   the 
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Eiffel  Tower,  an  enduring  monument  of  the  Exposition 
of  1889.  As  we  looked  through  its  great  archway  into 
the  garden  we  were  attracted  by  the  spectacular  fagade 
of  the  Palace  of  Electricity,  from  the  front  of  which  a 
wide  sheet  of  water  descended  in  a  series  of  cascades, 
which  we  afterward  frequently  saw  brilliantly  illuminated 
at  night  by  colored  electric  lights,  throwing  a  charm  over 
the  vast  amphitheater.  Ascending  to  the  lofty  tower 
of  the  Trocadero  Palace,  we  had  not  only  a  fine  view  of 
the  entire  Exposition,  but  also  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Paris 
and  its  beautiful  environment. 

After  these  cursory  views  of  the  city  and  the  Exposi- 
tion, Mrs.  King  and  I  occupied  ourselves  for  a  week  or 
so,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  congress  to  which  I  had 
been  appointed,  in  visiting  the  more  attractive  parts 
of  the  Fair.  In  none  did  we  find  more  interest  than  in 
the  French  colonial  exhibits. 

The  government  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  display 
to  the  best  advantage,  to  the  French  people  and  the 
visitors  from  abroad,  its  colonial  policy.  It  aimed  to 
show  that  in  addition  to  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  the  colonies,  they  were  regions  of  great  picturesque 
interest  and  charm.  To  this  end  great  pavilions  were 
provided  for  Algeria,  Tunis,  Sudan,  Madagascar,  Ton- 
quin,  and  numerous  other  regions  and  islands  imder 
French  control. 

Also  in  the  interest  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance 
special  pains  had  been  taken  to  exploit  Russia's  Asiatic 
policy.  Nothing  was  more  interesting  at  the  Exposition 
than  the  building  especially  devoted  by  the  Russian 
government  to  Siberia  and  the  other  Oriental  dominions 
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of  the  Czar.  An  adjacent  pavilion  was  devoted  to  the 
fine  exhibit  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  with  its 
conspicuous  sign  "From  Moscow  to  Peking,"  while  the 
attractions  of  the  Chinese  building  were  near  by,  so 
that  the  entire  grouping  seemed  to  suggest  that  her 
Russian  ally,  by  the  imperial  railway,  was  likely  to  be- 
come dominant  in  the  Far  East. 

France  further  brought  her  colonies  to  the  foreground 
by  assigning  to  them  the  greater  part  of  the  Trocadero 
Park.  This  group  of  palaces,  mosques,  and  pagodas, 
with  their  beautiful  pinnacles  and  minarets,  made  an 
interesting  cosmopolitan  town,  in  which  were  displayed 
their  unique  and  instructive  exhibits.  We  were  fre- 
quently attracted  to  this  colonial  community  so  charm- 
ingly nestled  in  that  beautiful  park,  and  glad  to  mingle 
with  its  strange  peoples  in  their  picturesque  costumes 
and  to  study  their  exhibits  illustrating  their  history  and 
present  status.  Such  visits  were  like  trips  to  many  distant 
lands  without  crossing  mountains,  deserts,  and  seas. 

As  Algeria  and  Tunis  are  the  natural  gateways  of 
France  to  Africa,  so  their  mosquelike  buildings  appro- 
priately flanked  the  entrance  to  the  park.  Passing 
through  these,  we  advanced  further  into  Africa  and 
visited  the  pavilions  of  French  Congo,  Guinea,  the 
Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  and  Senegal — on  even  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  the  mysterious  city  of  Tennyson,  "shadowing 
forth  the  unattainable,"  We  then  took  a  longer  step 
to  Obok,  in  eastern  Africa,  a  strategic  colony  command- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  swung  around  to 
Madagascar,  with  its  historical  panorama  and  typical 
exhibit. 
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As  France  is  also  an  Asiatic  power,  we  had  a  similar 
visit  to  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Anam,  and  Tonquin. 
We  then,  in  imagination,  took  a  sail  to  the  French  in- 
sular possessions — Martinique,  Guadulupe,  Mayatta,  Co- 
moro, New  Caledonia,  and  Saint  Pierre.  This  Exposition 
was  a  cosmopolitan  object  lesson  to  all  thoughtful  visitors. 

This  fine  colonial  display  was  not  a  new  impulse  with 
France.  In  earlier  years  her  people  had  shown  great 
interest  in  outside  possessions,  but  in  her  checkered 
political  history  she  lost  most  of  them.  At  this  point 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge  myself  in 
recalling  a  little  of  the  earlier  colonial  history  of  these 
volatile  French  people. 

We  are  reminded  that  French  explorers  had  visited 
Newfoundland  earlier  than  the  English.  In  1508  Verraz- 
zano  visited  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  twenty- 
seven  years  later  Jacques  Cartier  ascended  the  Saint 
Lawrence.  The  motives  were  religious  rather  than 
secular.  Coligny  desired  to  establish  colonies  in  America 
that  might  become  a  refuge  for  persecuted  dissenters. 
Fifty  years  before  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower  he  planted 
a  colony  in  Florida,  which  the  Spaniards  destroyed  be- 
cause of  its  Protestant  character.  Quebec  and  Montreal 
were  early  centers  of  religious  activity,  and  they  are 
still  very  religious  cities.  While  the  missionaries  and 
explorers  were  working  their  way  to  the  Mississippi  and 
thence  to  the  Gulf,  expansion  was  going  on  in  other 
directions  under  Richelieu  and  Colbert,  reaching  Senegal, 
Guinea,  Madagascar,  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

That  was  the  golden  opportunity  for  France  in  North 
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America,  but  many  causes  prevented  her  making  the 
most  of  it.  I  will  only  mention  two.  The  intolerance 
of  the  clergy  in  Canada  prevented  the  advent  of  Prot- 
estants. Had  the  Huguenots  been  permitted  to  settle 
in  New  France,  the  whole  history  of  North  America 
would  have  been  different.  The  chief  factor  determining 
the  fate  of  Canada  was  the  sad  condition  of  the  mother 
country.  Healthy  national  life  is  of  prime  importance 
in  safe  colonial  expansion.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
with  its  abuses,  its  flatterers,  its  courtesans,  and  its  mis- 
tresses, was  fatal  to  morals  and  finance.  Ruin  of  finances 
entailed  ruin  of  navy.  "No  navy,  no  colonies."  These 
causes  led  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  first  colonial 
collapse.  The  reign  of  Louis  XV  helped  on  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763,  which  gave  Canada  and  the  vast  do- 
main of  India  to  England  and  Louisiana  to  Spain. 

The  people  as  a  body  knew  little  of  the  value  of  their 
loss,  and  the  philosophers  and  philanthropists  had  little 
appreciation  of  colonies.  Choiseul  was  glad  to  give 
Canada  to  England,  and  Voltaire  desired  "to  see  Canada 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  As  for  Napoleon,  the  field 
of  his  ambition  was  Europe.  In  this  spirit  he  sold  the 
vast  territory  then  comprising  Louisiana,  which  had 
again  come  into  the  hands  of  France,  to  the  United 
States  for  only  60,000,000  francs. 

Later  an  emergency  led  to  bitter  fortune.  The  Al- 
gerians, unmindful  of  the  chastisement  for  piracy  given 
to  them  in  181 5  by  our  gallant  Decatur,  continued  to 
ravage  the  French  coast.  So  France,  in  order  to  save 
herself,  reluctantly  took  possession  of  Algiers,  which 
she  at  first  regarded  as  a  troublesome  inheritance.    But 
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while  she,  by  wholesome  training,  was  making  this  a 
desirable  colony  she  was  also  actively  engaged  in  extend- 
ing her  domain  farther  into  Africa,  and  even  into  Asia 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  until  now  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions are  seventeen  times  larger  than  her  home  country. 

In  her  various  African  colonies  good  results  have  been 
achieved.  The  strongholds  of  piracy  have  been  broken 
up,  despotic  chiefs  overthrown,  cruel  despots — black 
Caligulas — subdued,  slavery  abolished,  the  slave  trade 
suppressed,  roads  and  bridges  built,  schools  organized, 
justice  administered,  and  civil  order  established.  In 
short,  a  complete  civil  transformation  has  been  wrought 
in  these  recently  barbarous  regions,  all  of  which  we 
saw  amply  illustrated  in  that  great  Exposition  of  1900. 
And  similar  methods  and  achievements  prevailed  in 
all  the  other  French  colonies. 

Good  results  in  the  colonies  naturally  brought  reflex 
benefits  to  the  home  country.  Territorial  expansion 
awakened  the  various  forces  of  education,  industry, 
commerce,  and  philanthropy.  It  quickened  geographic 
research,  widened  the  study  of  man,  and  revived  national 
energy  and  spirit. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  government, 
notwithstanding  its  inconsistencies,  to  consolidate  all  its 
colonies  in  northern  Africa  into  one  vast  empire.  Indeed, 
there  was  evidence  of  a  dream,  if  not  awakened  ambition, 
for  a  greater  France,  extending  from  the  English  Channel 
to  the  Congo.  Such  a  consummation  may  never  be 
achieved,  or  even  be  desirable.  However,  there  has 
been  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  French  people 
that  by  the  proper  development  of  their  present  colonies 
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some  compensation  will  be  reaped  for  the  former  reck- 
less loss  of  better  ones  and  the  enforced  loss  of  valuable 
home  provinces. 

While  France  may  not  be  an  ideal  country  for  holding 
and  supervising  colonies,  may  we  not  hope  that  the 
good  results  which  she  has,  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, achieved  for  herself  and  her  colonies,  may 
become  the  steppingstones  to  better  results  in  the 
future  and  to  wider  international  enrichment? 

The  expression  "World's  Congress"  became  current  in 
this  country  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago.  For  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  occurred 
seven  years  later,  the  leaders  of  scientific,  educational, 
and  religious  thought  took  renewed  interest  in  preparing 
for  the  international  congresses  of  learned  societies  to 
be  held  on  that  occasion.  There  was  quite  as  much 
interest  taken  in  preparing  for  these  numerous  world 
congresses  of  1900  as  for  the  material  parts  of  the  Paris 
Fair.  And,  of  course,  all  the  congresses  reaped  great 
benefit  from  the  vast  material  accumulations  of  the 
Exposition.  These  were  an  invaluable  object  lesson  for 
all  specialists.  Each  congress  had  its  own  conditions  for 
participation,  and  its  own  publications. 

Our  Congress  of  Higher  Education  was  held  in  that 
ancient  and  renowned  institution,  the  Sorbonne,  which 
is  located  in  the  old  Latin  Quarter.  The  Sorbonne  was 
erected  in  1629,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  edifice  is 
a  vast  pile  eight  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty  broad,  and  as  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  France  is  devoted  to  the  Faculties  of  Science 
and  Letters. 
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We  were  accorded  the  freedom  of  the  university,  and 
shown  every  courtesy  by  the  officers  and  the  minister 
of  education,  including  a  sumptuous  banquet  at  the 
new  and  elegant  Palais  d'Orsay.  At  the  dinner  table 
the  delegates  from  the  various  countries  were  seated 
together.  At  the  close  all  retired  to  the  drawing-room 
for  coffee  and  cigars. 

As  a  group  of  us  Americans,  including  Presidents 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Thomas 
of  Bryn  Mawr,  stood  together  sipping  our  coffee,  Pres- 
ident Oilman  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
women  in  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Oerman  groups 
were  quite  generally  lighting  their  cigarettes.  As  they 
began  to  smoke  we  all  were  stricken  with  surprise,  if 
not  disgust.  Had  they  been  women  of  lower  type,  or 
of  mere  frivolity,  we  would  have  been  less  astonished, 
but  to  see  the  wives  of  the  professors  in  the  great  uni- 
versities thus  brazenly  displaying  themselves  was  almost 
staggering.  President  Thomas  asked  us  men  how  we 
would  like  to  see  our  wives  and  daughters  indulging 
in  a  habit  which  they  thought  discreditable  even  for  men. 

Near  the  close  of  our  meetings  the  President  of  the 
republic  and  Madame  Loubet  gave  a  grand  afternoon 
reception  to  the  congresses  and  official  visitors  at  the 
Ely  sees  Palace.  As  a  part  of  the  entertainment  a  tem- 
porary theater  had  been  erected  in  the  park  at  the  rear, 
under  the  large  trees.  The  surroundings  were  admirable 
and  were  used  to  the  best  advantage  and  in  exquisite 
taste.  A  series  of  porticos  in  trellis  work,  relieved  with 
immense  flower  vases,  bounded  the  two  sides  of  the 
theater.    On  the  grassy  lawn  ample  carpets  were  spread. 
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A  most  picturesque  audience  assembled  to  witness  the 
performance.  In  the  front  rank  was  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
seated  at  the  right  of  President  Loubet.  Next  to  the 
Shah  was  Madame  Loubet,  dressed  in  exquisite  taste. 

The  entertainment  was  charmingly  adapted  to  an 
open-air  theater,  amid  verdure  and  flowers,  and  before 
an  audience  of  such  cosmopolitan  character  that  it 
would  likely  prefer  the  grace  of  dances  and  the  charm 
of  pantomime  rather  than  to  listen  to  a  more  solid  literary 
entertainment.  Literature,  however,  had  its  small  share, 
for  before  each  of  the  four  scenes,  illustrating  barbarian, 
antique,  French,  and  modem  dances,  a  speaker  came 
forward  and  described  the  dancing  which  was  to  follow. 

The  first  commented  on  the  barbarian  dances  in 
terms  of  high  civilization;  the  second,  costumed  "en 
petit  marquis  poudre,''  spoke  "perfumed  verses"  in  honor 
of  the  French  dances  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries;  the  next  gave  the  harmony  of  her  voice  and 
her  gestures  to  the  pure  beauty  of  the  antique;  the  last 
initiated  her  audience  to  an  appreciation  of  modem 
dances,  which  should  not  overstep  that  degree  of  pic- 
turesqueness  which  could  be  included  in  an  official 
ballet.  For,  surely,  on  such  an  occasion  the  guests  could 
not  expect  to  see  French  dancing  in  its  most  "modem 
style."  AU  these  dances  were  executed  by  the  "Corps 
de  ballet  of  the  Opera,"  beautifully  costumed  and  draped 
for  the  best  effect. 

The  daytime  reception  allowed  the  guests  to  be  attired 
in  much  greater  variety  of  costume  than  would  be  al- 
lowed by  the  precise  rules  of  etiquette  in  the  evening. 
The  black  coats  of  the  professors  and  savants  of  western 
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Europe  fraternized  with  morning  coats  of  varied  style. 
Hungarians  in  velvet  were  seen  alongside  the  "haiks" 
and  "sarongs"  of  visitors  from  the  Far  East. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  final  scene,  representing  the 
Palace  of  Electricity  and  its  fountains,  the  guests  prom- 
enaded on  the  lawn  and  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  salons, 
or  stopped  before  the  sumptuous  buffets  in  the  grounds 
and  in  the  dining-room,  which  was  transformed  into  a 
conservatory.  At  about  half -past  six  the  Persian  national 
hymn  was  played  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Elysees,  announc- 
ing the  departure  of  the  Shah,  and  we  all  soon  followed, 
carrying  with  us  only  pleasant  memories  which  we  had 
no  thought  of  ever  printing. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

SCANDINAVIA  AND  THE  LAND  OF  THE 
MIDNIGHT  SUN 

As  I  had  to  meet  an  engagement  in  London  at  the 
Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  in  September  of  1901, 
I  decided  to  go  a  month  in  advance  in  order  to  take  a 
trip  through  Scandinavia. 

I  sailed  from  New  York  June  18,  on  the  Frederick 
der  Grosse,  and  landing  at  Bremen,  soon  took  train  for 
Hamburg.  Knowing  Hamburg  to  be  the  commerical 
emporium  of  northern  Europe,  I  expected  to  see  only 
a  profusion  of  warehouses  and  docks,  which  were,  indeed, 
largely  in  evidence,  but  imagine  my  surprise  to  find 
also  a  city  showing  a  high  degree  of  taste  and  beauty. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  a  rectangular  lake  several 
miles  in  extent  called  Alster  Basin,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  splendid  aggregation  of  parks,  villas,  and  palaces 
of  merchant  princes,  constituting  a  gem  of  beauty  which 
I  have  not  seen  excelled  elsewhere.  I  spent  a  day  de- 
lightfully in  a  tallyho  ride  about  this  charming  lake  and 
its  surroundings,  and  in  a  boat  ride  through  the  shipping 
and  bustling  business  of  the  harbor. 

After  a  few  hours  by  train  I  arrived  at  Kiel,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  German  navy,  and  then  took  steamer  I 
across  the  Baltic.  When  about  half  way  across  eight 
or  ten  crates  of  carrier  pigeons  were  set  free  for  return, 
with  a  view  of  training.  When  we  reached  the  island 
of  Zealand,  we  took  train  at  once  for  Copenhagen.     In 
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spite  of  its  old  age,  I  found  Copenhagen  a  thoroughly 
modem  city,  busy,  gay,  and  progressive. 

In  the  evening,  as  a  diversion,  I  visited  Tivoli,  and 
found  it  occupying  a  park  of  many  acres,  filled  with 
eight  or  ten  thousand  people,  enjoying  open  air  concerts, 
theaters,  and  sleight-of-hand  performances,  and  patron- 
izing beer  gardens. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  a 
somber  building  of  Egyptian  style.  In  the  center  is  an 
open  court  containing  the  artist's  tomb,  covered  by  a 
simple  block  of  granite  in  the  pavement,  on  which  re- 
posed a  bed  of  evergreen.  I  admired  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  tomb,  surrounded,  as  it  was,  by  hun- 
dreds of  the  creations  of  his  genius.  I  also  visited  an 
apartment  in  which  his  sitting-room  furniture  was 
arranged  as  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

I  then  visited  Rosenberg,  the  "Castle  of  Roses," 
which,  though  of  fine  harmony  of  lines,  yet  required 
some  effort  of  the  imagination  to  justify  the  name. 

As  I  came  out  of  the  Art  Museum  I  was  attracted  by 
the  unique  Danish  monument  standing  in  front,  erected 
five  years  before  to  commemorate  the  golden  wedding 
of  King  Christian  IX  and  Queen  Louise,  celebrated  in 
1892,  Among  the  various  scenes  in  relief  were  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter  Alexandra  to  Edward  VII  of 
England,  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  Dagmar  to 
Czar  Alexander  III  of  Russia,  and  the  departure  of 
their  son  Prince  William  to  become  King  George  of 
Greece.  Rarely  has  the  ruler  of  so  small  a  kingdom 
been  more  successful  in  enthroning  his  children. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  courtship  story  of  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  and  Princess  Alexandra,  told  to  me  by  an 
Englishman  as  we  sat  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  on  the 
Caledonia  Canal  in  Scotland,  who  claimed  that  this 
was  a  genuine  love  match.  He  said  that  while  Alexandra 
was  visiting  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  Castle  she  was 
one  day  seated  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  cozy  retreat, 
reading  Shakespeare  aloud.  After  she  had  been  reading 
some  time  the  Prince  stopped  her  and  said:  "I  greatly 
enjoy  your  reading  of  Shakespeare.  You  are  surely  a 
beautiful  reader.  What  would  you  charge  to  become 
my  court  reader?"  She  seemed  to  be  oblivious,  making 
no  reply.  After  reading  a  while  longer,  he  stopped  her 
again  and  said:  "I  would  like  to  have  you  become  my 
court  reader.  What  would  be  the  cost?"  She  replied, 
"Well,  I  think  it  would  not  be  less  than  an  English 
crown."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  "krone"  is  a 
coin  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in  England. 

The  last  day  of  July  I  took  a  small  steamer  for  a 
few  hours'  ride  across  the  channel  to  Malmo,  in  Sweden, 
where  I  took  train  for  Stockholm.  I  had  high  anticipa- 
tions as  to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  Stockholm, 
but  found  it  far  beyond  my  expectations.  The  site  is 
charming,  and  the  city  worthy  of  its  setting.  The  city 
is  built  partly  on  the  mainland  and  partly  on  nine 
"holms,"  or  islands,  lying  in  the  short  channel  through 
which  Lake  Maeler  discharges  into  the  Baltic.  Stock- 
holm is  called  "The  Venice  of  the  North,"  and  is  thor- 
oughly alive,  while  Venice  is  dead. 

The  romantic  shores  of  the  lake  and  the  picturesque 
surroundings  of  the  beautiful  islands  yield  a  perpetual 
charm.     On  some  of  the  rocky  islands  the  houses  rise 
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in  terraced  rows  to  sightly  summits  crowned  with  public 
buildings.  The  numerous  gardens  and  parks  are  beau- 
tiful in  their  picturesque  blending  of  rocks,  wooded 
heights,  and  romantic  glens. 

I  must  forbear  to  deluge  the  reader  with  memories, 
however  cherished,  of  my  visits  to  the  famous  zoological 
gardens  and  other  popular  resorts,  and  to  various  scien- 
tific, artistic,  and  educational  institutions  that  adorn 
the  queenly  capital. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  Swedes,  because  of 
their  frankness,  honesty,  and  industry.  I  found  them 
intelligent  and  exceedingly  courteous  to  strangers.  When- 
ever I  asked  a  citizen,  of  either  high  or  low  degree,  for 
direction  to  a  street  or  public  building,  he  would  not 
only  stop  and  answer  politely,  but  would  frequently 
walk  around  the  comer  or  down  the  street  for  some 
distance,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  I  did  not  go  amiss,  and, 
when  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  he  would  take 
off  his  hat,  and  bow  gracefully,  and  look  pleased  as  if 
I  had  done  him  a  service  instead  of  interrupting  him. 
To  us  rushing  Americans  such  politeness  to  strangers 
is  at  once  a  surprise  and  an  example  for  emulation. 

I  had  an  uneventful  ride  b}'  rail  to  Christiania,  capital 
of  Norway,  pleasantly  located  at  the  head  of  a  fjord 
of  the  same  name,  about  fifty-five  miles  from  the  sea. 
During  my  brief  stay  my  interest  centered  in  the  Mu- 
seum for  old  Norse  Archaeology,  at  the  university.  The 
most  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  there  was  a  Viking 
ship,  dating  from  the  ninth  centur}^  which  had  been 
recently  dug  up  at  Sandefjord,  near  the  coast.  It  was 
exhibited    in    a    long    temporary    building   back    of   the 
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main  university  building.  The  ship  was  found  in  an 
immense  mound,  known  as  King's  Mound,  and  owed 
its  remarkable  preservation  to  the  potter's  clay  in  which 
it  had  been  imbedded. 

The  excavation  was  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  president  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  As  the 
excavation  proceeded  it  was  found  that  the  tomb  of 
the  ship's  master  had  been  constructed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ship.  Here  was  found,  with  the  bones  of  a  large 
and  powerful  man,  many  relics  of  historic  interest, 
which  were  exhibited  in  cases  or  on  the  walls  of  the 
building. 

The  ship  was  of  long  and  narrow  construction  for 
rapid  movement,  built  of  oak,  and  rigged  for  both  oars 
and  sails.  There  was  provision  for  forty  oarsmen.  The 
sepulchral  chamber  was  constructed  of  huge  blocks  of 
timber  and  roofed  over  with  the  same.  In  the  forehold 
were  found  several  bedsteads,  two  of  which  still  stand 
near  by.  The  ship  was  placed  in  the  mound  with  full 
equipment.  During  the  excavation  there  were  found 
along  the  sides  of  the  ship  the  bones  of  twelve  horses 
and  six  dogs,  which  evidently  had  been  killed  in  order 
to  follow  their  master  into  the  mound.  Within  the 
ship  itself  were  found  the  remains  of  a  peacock,  a  memento 
of  his  foreign  travels.  The  metallic  mementos  and 
utensils  found  in  the  ship  fix  its  date  at  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, in  the  iron  age,  the  period  of  the  Vikings. 

It  required  a  trip  of  five  days,  by  rail,  boat,  and  car- 
riage, from  Christiania  to  Bergen,  on  the  west  coast, 
one  of  the  finest  trips  in  Norway.  Taking  the  train  for 
Skien,  we  were  entertained  by  splendid  scenery  on  the 
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way.  About  half  way  we  passed  Tonsberg,  the  oldest 
town  in  Norway,  founded  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
first  king.  Next  came  the  popular  watering  place, 
Sandefjord,  which  is  charmingly  situated. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  end  of  the  road  at 
Skien,  a  town  of  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  largely 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid,  and  wood 
pulp  and  paper  for  the  English  market. 

The  next  morning  I  took  boat  for  a  chain  of  beautiful 
lakes,  connected  by  rapid  rivers,  reaching  from  Skien 
to  Dalen,  a  distance  of  ninety-four  miles.  Some  of 
the  lakes  were  as  much  as  seven  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  each  succeeding  one  was  higher  than  the  last.  The 
rivers  were  adorned  with  cascades  and  cataracts.  These 
rapids  and  falls  had  recently  been  conquered  by  canals 
and  twenty-two  locks.  Midst  these  transporting  scenes 
our  steamer  was  lifted  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet 
above  the  sea.  I  enjoyed  this  most  interesting  ride 
up  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Greenoch,  on 
the  Clyde  in  Scotland. 

After  sleeping  at  Dalen  we  took  a  two  days'  carriage 
ride  over  the  mountains  to  Odda,  at  the  head  of  the 
Hardanger  Fjord,  on  the  west  coast.  The  road  ran  for 
a  time  along  the  river  Tokke,  then  into  a  wild  gorge, 
and  later  ascended  in  windings  along  steep,  overhanging 
rocks,  affording  occasional  glimpses  of  the  foaming  and 
seething  cataracts  of  the  river  a  thousand  feet  below, 
then  on  to  the  end  by  peaceful  lakes  and  frowning 
mountains. 

The  interest  of  the  trip  was  increased  by  observations 
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on  the  frugal  and  industrious  inhabitants.  I  have  never 
seen  more  economical  use  of  land.  Every  foot  and  almost 
every  inch  of  ground  between  the  high  rocks  and  along 
the  precipitous  mountain  side  was  utilized.  I  saw  men 
and  women  cutting  grass  for  hay  in  little  patches  a  few 
square  yards  in  extent,  with  sickles  about  twelve  inches 
long,  the  grass  being  but  little  taller  than  such  as  we  cut 
with  lawn  mowers.  I  observed  one  woman  raking  up  hay 
with  a  babe  strapped  to  her  back  somewhat  after  the 
Indian  fashion.  One  ludicrous  sight  still  clings  to  my 
memory — that  of  a  woman  milking  a  goat.  She  sat 
straddle  of  the  goat,  with  her  back  to  its  head  and  her 
arms  reaching  down  its  sides  1  I  instinctively  longed  for  a 
kodak,  but  I  still  retain  the  picture  undimmed. 

At  Odda  we  saw  a  beautiful  glacier  several  miles  wide, 
which  the  German  emperor  had  recently  crossed  in  a 
sleigh,  that  being  one  of  his  annual  outing  places.  After 
sleeping  at  Odda  we  took  steamer  for  a  charming  ride 
down  the  Hardanger  Fjord  to  Bergen. 

At  my  hotel  in  Bergen  I  met  an  intelligent  citizen  who 
had  spent  many  years  in  Chicago.  Under  his  kindly 
leadership  I  saw  many  places  of  interest,  among  which 
were  the  National  Museum  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
old  Hanseatic  League.  Bergen  was  one  of  the  last  Hanse 
towns  to  give  up  that  great  monopoly  which  they  had  so 
long  abused. 

As  Bergen  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Ole  Bull, 
the  famous  violinist,  whom  I  had  frequently  heard  in 
America,  I  was  glad  to  be  taken  to  see  his  unique  monu- 
ment in  one  of  the  public  squares.  His  commanding 
figure  surmounts  the  monument  in  the  act  of  playing 
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the  violin.  Below  his  feet  is  an  immense  bronze  harp 
over  the  strings  of  which  trickle  slight  streams  of  water, 
producing  a  low  melody  which  I  interpreted  as  a  per- 
petual requiem. 

As  fish  is  a  staple  product  of  Norway,  we  naturally 
visited  the  fish  market.  We  found  the  whole  quay  red- 
olent with  the  odor  of  dried  fish  and  train-oil.  Huge 
quantities  of  fish  products  were  being  unloaded  from  the 
odd-looking  ships  of  the  Northland  fishermen,  their  high 
prows  reminding  us  of  the  ships  of  the  old  Vikings.  I 
observed  that  the  fish  were  sold  both  dead  and  alive.  The 
live  fish  were  kept  in  a  long  series  of  tanks,  each  about 
the  size  of  a  cubic  yard,  and  all  were  continually  supplied 
with  fresh  water.  Each  tank  contained  a  different  kind 
of  fish,  many  of  them  being  very  beautiful  in  their  gold 
and  silver  hues.  As  we  walked  along  the  line  the  sales- 
men displayed  the  beauty  and  liveliness  of  their  fish  by 
bringing  them  to  the  surface  in  dip-nets. 

While  we  stood  chatting  and  looking  at  the  fluttering 
fish,  a  gentleman  with  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
passing  by  and  hearing  us  talking  in  English,  halted  and 
said,  "I  observe  you  are  Americans;  from  what  State  do 
you  hail?"  I  replied,  "I  am  from  Iowa."  He  then  said, 
*T  formerly  lived  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  but  now  I  live  in 
Chicago."  We  then  exchanged  cards,  and  when  he  saw 
my  name  he  said,  "I  know  you  very  well  by  reputation." 
I  having  noticed  from  his  card  that  his  name  was  William 
T,  Joyce,  asked,  "Are  you  a  son  of  my  old  friend,  David 
Joyce,  the  lumberman?"    He  said,  "Yes." 

After  the  man  who  had  conducted  me  about  the  city 
left  for  his  home,  I  learned  from  Mr.  Joyce  that  he  had 
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just  landed  on  his  yacht  from  the  North  Cape  Cruise, 
which  I  was  about  to  take.  He  heartily  congratulated  me 
on  my  prospective  trip  to  "the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,"  saying  that  it  was  the  finest  cruise  he  had  ever 
taken. 

After  conversing  a  while  he  gave  me  an  invitation  to 
visit  his  yacht,  Victoria  Louise,  lying  out  in  the  harbor, 
which  I  accepted.  We  were  soon  taken  aboard  his  tug- 
boat and  landed  on  the  yacht,  which  was  the  largest  and 
finest  I  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Joyce  piloted  me  throughout 
the  entire  ship,  which  was  splendidly  equipped  with  every 
modern  convenience.  This  was  followed  by  accepting  an 
invitation  to  lunch  and  a  further  visit.  I  was  then  sent 
ashore  with  best  wishes  for  my  northern  trip. 

I  am  also  glad  to  record  that  after  returning  home,  I 
had  a  number  of  pleasant  visits  with  Mr.  Joyce  and  his 
family  in  Chicago,  and  that  he  later  endowed  a  chair  in 
Cornell  College  with  $50,000  in  memory  of  his  father.  I 
am  sorry  to  state  that  this  casually  met  and  noble  friend 
has  since  been  called  to  his  final  reward. 

From  Bergen  I  took  steamer  for  Trondhjem,  the  largest 
city  in  so  high  latitude  in  the  world.  It  is  in  latitude 
63.25  and  has  a  population  of  thirty -nine  thousand.  For 
most  of  the  distance  along  this  west  coast  the  mainland 
does  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  broad  ocean, 
but  is  girded  by  a  belt  of  islands,  holms,  and  skerries. 
Between  these  and  the  mainland  extends  a  connecting 
series  of  sounds  well  suited  for  coastal  navigation. 

The  mainland  is  also  indented  with  long  narrow  fjords, 
usually  one  to  two  miles  in  width,  and  varying  in  length 
from  a  few  miles  up  to  a  hundred.    They  are  flanked  by 
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perpendicular  walls,  often  six  thousand  feet  or  more  in 
height,  and  they  descend  to  great  depth  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
fjords  are  Christianiafjord,  Bukkefjord,  Sognefjord,  Har- 
dangerfjord,  and  Trondhjemsfjord. 

As  we  steamed  in  and  out  through  these  ancient  chan- 
nels we  were  charmed  by  their  picturesque  scenery,  en- 
livened here  and  there  by  beautiful  waterfalls  and  cascades 
from  the  vast  snow  fields  above.  In  many  places  the 
mountain  panorama  unfolded  itself  before  our  eyes  su- 
perbly. We  passed  through  one  gorge  less  than  half  a 
mile  wide  with  perpendicular  sides  more  than  a  mile 
high. 

As  we  passed  we  were  startled  by  sharp  crackling 
sounds  from  the  heights  above,  followed  by  the  rushing 
rumble  and  heavy  crash  of  an  avalanche  of  ice  and  rocks 
that  had  broken  from  the  crags  above.  This  noise  of 
thunder  was  followed  by  the  rattle  of  musketry  caused 
by  a  train  of  falling  fragments  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
ice  crystals,  and  dust.  When  all  was  over  we  breathed 
easier. 

There  are  strange  evidences  that  these  fjords  had  been 
ground  out  by  glaciers  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  immense  glaciers  are  stiU  seen  at  many  points. 
Vestiges  of  the  ice  age  still  remain  in  abundance.  The 
rocky  surface  frequently  exhibits  a  ground  and  striated 
aspect.  The  striation  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  valleys, 
from  the  interior  mountains  toward  the  sea.  Old  mo- 
raines and  bowlders  of  foreign  origin  are  frequently  seen. 

The  nearer  we  approached  the  arctic  circle  the  longer 
became  the  day.    And  instead  of  the  sun  taking  his  usual 
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course  through  the  heavens,  he  swung  his  chariot  around 
the  horizon,  only  dipping  below  from  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  till  one  in  the  morning.  I  wrote  a  letter 
home  by  daylight  at  ii  p.  m.  My  old  Ohio  friend,  Hon. 
S.  S.  Cox,  so  brilliantly  illustrated  a  speech  he  made  in 
Congress  by  describing  the  setting  of  a  midnight  sim 
that  he  was  ever  afterward  called  "Sunset  Cox." 

Sometimes  at  the  head  of  a  fjord  we  would  take  a 
team  for  a  transporting  ride  over  the  mountain  to  the 
head  of  the  next  fjord,  where  the  steamer  would  meet 
us  for  the  further  voyage. 

While  our  ship  only  went  to  Trondhjem,  not  quite  to 
the  "Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  yet  it  went  far  enough 
to  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  view  from  the  North  Cape. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  monotonous  life  of  the 
simple-hearted  people  who  live  in  scattered  wooden  huts 
in  these  Northern  regions.  One  can  only  imagine  how 
they  pass  the  long  periods  of  darkness  under  the  cold 
stars.  In  summer  they  hastily  scratch  the  mountain  sides 
with  their  rude  wooden  plows,  gather  their  little  bundles  of 
hay,  and  store  their  catch  of  sea  foods  for  the  long,  dreary 
nights  and  cold  winters.  In  all  they  show  that  they  are 
harmless,  frugal,  and  contented.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  those  restless,  resolute, 
and  cruel  pirate  hordes  that  for  three  centuries  infested 
these  valleys  and  mountains  and  went  forth  to  plunder 
and  with  dripping  swords  lay  waste  sunnier  climes.  These 
bays  and  fjords  were  long  the  headquarters  and  hiding 
places  of  the  cruel  Vikings  that  sailed  forth  in  huge  and 
quaint  ships  for  gold  and  fame. 

For   ages   they   infested   the   Hebrides   and    Shetland 
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Islands,  and  gradually  extended  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
later  to  France,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Constantinople.  And 
everywhere  they  became  noted  for  courage  and  prowess 
in  war. 

They  also  distinguished  themselves  as  explorers.  They 
discovered  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  America.  As  early  as 
A.  D.  1003  Lief  Ericson,  with  thirty-five  men,  reached 
the  Massachusetts  coast,  which  he  called  "Vineland." 
The  history  of  Norway  contains  accounts  of  voyages  to 
"Vineland"  down  to  1347.  It  is  even  quite  probable 
that  Columbus  got  his  mind  turned  toward  the  New 
World  from  contact  with  these  Northern  discoverers. 
The  whole  coast  of  Norway  is  still  redolent  with  the 
courage  and  enterprise  of  the  Vikings  both  good  and  bad. 

I  found  a  day  and  a  night  at  Trondhjem  ample  for 
sightseeing,  and  visiting  with  those  docile  and  oddly 
costumed  people,  and  so  I  foiind  myself  ready  to  take  the 
return  steamer  direct  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Having  a  little  time  before  my  engagement  at  the  Con- 
ference in  London,  I  decided  to  take  a  brief  trip  to  Inver- 
ness, the  capital  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  I  have  always 
had  a  fondness  for  the  sturdy  Scotch  people,  in  spite  of 
their  reputed  fondness  for  whisky.  I  found  Inverness  a 
new  and  peaceful  modem  town  of  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple, quite  in  contrast  with  their  condition  a  few  centuries 
ago  as  described  by  Macaulay:  "A  Saxon  colony  among 
the  Celts,  a  hive  of  traders  and  artisans  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  loungers  and  plunderers,  a  solitary  outpost 
of  civilization  in  a  region  of  barbarism."  I  rambled  about 
Castlehill,  memorable  in  the  warfares  of  King  Edward  I 
of  England  and   King  Robert   Bruce.     In   High   Street 
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still  stands  the  town  Cross  of  1685,  and  beside  it  the 
famous  Clach-na-Cudain,  a  lozenge-shaped  blue  slab  for- 
merly regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  burgh. 

Finding  myself  near  Skibo  Castle,  the  summer  home  of 
Mr.  A.  Carnegie,  I  concluded  to  avail  myself  of  an  invi- 
tation, made  the  winter  before  in  New  York,  to  visit  him 
in  his  Highland  home.  At  Boner  Bridge  I  took  carriage 
for  the  castle,  ten  miles  distant.  Mr.  Kember,  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  took  another  carriage  for  the 
same  place.  The  drive  for  the  whole  ten  miles  was  on 
Mr.  Carnegie's  land.  The  estate  of  thirty-five  thousand 
acres  largely  consists  of  farms,  forests,  and  shooting 
grounds. 

On  arrival  we  were  very  kindly  received,  and  after  a 
little  rest  were  shown  about  the  castle  and  its  beautiful 
surroundings.  After  inspecting  a  large  addition  just  being 
made  to  the  castle,  we  were  conducted  through  several  large 
greenhouses,  profuse  in  flowers  and  fine  fruits — peaches, 
pears,  and  grapes — grown  and  ripened  under  glass.  We 
were  then  shown  the  chicken  yards  and  houses,  with 
variety  enough  for  a  chicken  fair,  and  near  by  were  ducks 
and  other  fowls.  Then  came  the  finely  stocked  cow  bams 
and  the  still  more  elaborate  stables  full  of  splendid 
horses.  Adjacent  were  the  coaches  and  carriages  of  great 
variety,  with  surrounding  walls  hung  with  saddles  and 
gilded  harness.  While  we  were  going  these  rounds  we 
enjoyed  at  every  turn  the  beautiful  lawns,  fine  trees,  and 
charming  views  of  the  Frith,  and  the  heather-covered 
moors  and  mountains  in  their  rich  hues  of  lilac  and  rose. 

After  returning  to  the  castle  we  three  men  were  called 
to  afternoon  tea  in  one  of  the  front  rooms,  where  we 
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were  joined  by  Mrs.  Carnegie,  her  little  daughter,  and 
two  other  ladies.  While  at  tea  Mr,  Kember  asked  Mr. 
Carnegie  if  he  had  received  his  letter  asking  for  an  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  Carnegie  seemed  to  evade  answering  by 
turning  the  conversation. 

After  tea  the  three  men  returned  to  the  reception  room, 
for  further  visit.  In  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  conversation 
the  member  of  Parliament  again  broke  in  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  his  letter  desiring  an  interview  had 
been  received?  To  this  Mr.  Carnegie  violently  replied: 
"What  do  you  suppose  I  know  about  my  mail?  You  seem 
to  have  no  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  my  mail."  Following 
these  vigorous  words,  Mr.  Carnegie  jumped  up  and 
seized  me  by  the  left  arm  and  the  Englishman  by  his 
right  arm  and  rushed  with  us  through  several  rooms 
and  hallways  to  the  room  of  his  secretary. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  stood  an  immense  table 
with  fully  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  letters  and  papers  piled 
up  in  the  center.  He  then  let  go  our  arms  and  stirred 
up  the  mass  of  mail  with  both  hands,  exclaiming:  "This 
is  one  mail,  not  for  one  day,  but  merely  one  deliver}^ 
What  do  you  suppose  I  could  know  about  such  a  mail!" 
The  honorable  gentleman  seemed  to  be  squelched.  Then 
with  a  hearty  laugh  he  conducted  us  back  to  the  sitting 
room. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  I  thanked  him  for  his 
liberality  to  Cornell  College,  which  he  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate. And  after  some  complimentary  remarks  about  two 
of  our  trustees,  his  old  friend  Senator  Allison,  and  his 
new  friend.  Secretary  Shaw,  he  asked  how  the  college 
came  to  have  the  same  name  as  the  institution  at  Ithaca, 
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New  York.  In  answer,  I  gave  briefly  the  history  of  the 
names  of  the  two  institutions,  and  said  ours  was  named 
first.  He  remarked  that  though  the  mistake  was  with 
New  York,  still  the  coincidence  was  confusing,  in  which 
I  acquiesced. 

At  the  end  of  a  very  pleasant  conversation  I  arose  to 
leave  and  to  ask  for  my  carriage,  to  which  he  objected, 
saying  that  he  had  hoped  that  I  would  be  able  to  stay  a 
week  or  more.  He  said  he  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  both  would 
like  to  have  me  make  a  longer  visit,  and  that  he  would 
order  my  carriage  sent  back  to  town.  After  showing  full 
appreciation  of  their  kindness,  I  expressed  regret  that 
my  engagement  in  London  would  not  permit  a  longer 
stay.  He  then  expressed  the  hope  that  I  would  arrange 
to  make  a  longer  visit  at  my  convenience  in  the  future, 
which  I  hoped  that  I  might  be  able  to  "do. 

Having  had  a  delightful  caU,  I  ordered  my  carriage, 
and  bade  my  adieus  to  all  the  family  and  returned  to 
Inverness,  where  I  took  the  first  boat  down  the  Cale- 
donian Canal  for  Odda,  and  thence  on  to  London  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

SEMICENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OP 
CORNELL  COLLEGE 

In  my  report  to  the  Executive  Committee,  made  Jan- 
uary lo,  1902,  I  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
taking  up  the  question  of  preparing  for  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Iowa 
Conference  Seminary,  which  soon  developed  into  Cornell 
College.  This  was  followed  by  a  resolution  to  arrange 
for  such  a  celebration,  and  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  William  F.  King,  James  E.  Harlan, 
and  Hamline  H.  Freer,  to  further  consider  the  matter 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee,  at  the  next  meeting,  April 
24,  arranged  to  hold,  in  connection  with  the  next  com- 
mencement, an  informal  commemoration  of  the  early 
steps  in  founding  Iowa  Conference  Seminary,  in  1852, 
and  to  plan  for  a  more  formal  observance  of  the  founding 
of  Cornell  College  at  a  later  date. 

After  extended  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  trustees,  it  was  decided  that  the 
proper  time  to  celebrate  the  semicentennial  of  the  found- 
ing of  Cornell  College  was  the  date  of  the  formal  opening 
of  the  school,  November  14,  1853.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  its  January  meeting  in  1903  appointed  a  General 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  with  authority  to  prepare 
the  programme  and  also  to  appoint  the  proper  commit- 
tees for  carrying  out  the  same. 
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The  following  was  the  General  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments: William  F.  King,  Chairman;  J.  Burleigh  Albrook, 
James  E.  Harlan,  William  F.  Johnston,  Henry  H.  Rood, 
and  Erastus  B.  Soper.  The  following  is  the  list  of  sub- 
committees which  they  appointed:  Invitations,  Enter- 
tainment, Expenses  and  Expenditures,  Registration  and 
Academic  Costumes,  Receptions,  Class  Reunions,  College 
Dinner,  Decorations,  Halls  and  Seating,  Illuminations, 
Music,  Procession,  Publications,  Seminary  Reunion,  Re- 
ligious Press,  and  Secular  Press.  These  committees  ag- 
gregated one  hundred  and  forty-three  members,  selected 
from  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  citizens. 

After  partial  plans  were  made  for  the  celebration  in 
November  it  was  thought  best,  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  weather  at  that  season  of  the  year  and  the 
shortness  of  time,  to  delay  the  celebration  till  June,  1904, 
and  combine  it  with  the  annual  commencement. 

As  soon  as  the  general  plan  was  arranged  the  following 
circular  was  sent  to  the  alumni  and  other  friends: 

Semicentennial  of  Cornell  College, 
Commencement  Week,  June  10-16,  1904. 
To  the  Alumni  and  Friends  of  Cornell  College: 

Next  commencement  the  college  will  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  founding,  and  extends  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  all  former 
students  and  friends  to  be  present. 

While  the  occasion  will  be  a  fitting  one  to  review  the  providential 
history  of  Cornell  College,  to  recount  her  far-reaching  and  ennobling 
work,  and  to  recall  the  names  of  her  illustrious  children,  it  will  be  an 
equally  propitious  time  to  announce  the  happy  consummation  of  past 
plans,  to  reflect  on  present  conditions,  and  to  plan  for  a  future  as  bright 
and  full  of  usefulness  as  her  luminous  past. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  jubilee  occasion  worthy  of  the  college  and 
of  the  State. 

The  preliminary  plans  are  well  under  way,  and  the  provisional  pro- 
gramme will  soon  be  out.     The  exercises  in  the  way  of  addresses,  music, 
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and  other  festivities  vill  be  very  attractive.  Opportunity  will  be  given 
for  the  reunion  of  societies  and  classes,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  various 
class  officers  and  members  take  the  matter  up  promptly,  by  correspond- 
ence and  otherwise,  in  order  to  secure  many  successful  reunions,  at  which 
plans  will  spontaneously  be  made  for  others  at  suitable  periods  in  the 
future.  Come,  then,  to  this  high  festival  with  tender  recollections  and 
hopeful  anticipations,  with  tharLksgi\'ing  for  the  past,  and  anticipations 
for  the  future. 

"Come  with  one  impulse,  one  fraternal  throng. 
And  crown  the  hours  with  banquet,  speech,  and  song." 

The  matter  of  entertainment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent committee,  and  as  our  citizens  are  proverbially  hospitable,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  exhausting  our  welcome.  Mount  Vernon,  both  col- 
lege and  town,  realizes  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  large  number  of  people 
here  who  will  be  dependent  upon  our  hospitality,  and  this  is  just  what 
we  desire.  The  Altoona,  the  new  modern  hotel  which  has  recently  been 
opened,  and  the  continued  growth  of  the  town,  increase  the  facilities 
for  entertainment.  Those  who  for  any  reason  do  not  care  for  free  enter- 
tainment can  secure  accommodations  at  very  moderate  expense.  All 
should  notify  Professor  William  S.  Ebersole,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Entertainment,  of  their  wishes  before  the  first  of  May. 

Plan  in  advance  to  remain  the  entire  week.  The  time  will  be  none 
too  long  for  proper  greetings  for  Alma  Mater  on  her  fiftieth  anniversary, 
for  you  win  find  her  fifty  times  fairer  and  stronger  and  more  beloved 
than  when  you  first  sat  at  her  feet.  Your  pleasure  will  be  intensified 
when  you  walk  about  our  Zion,  telling  her  towers,  marking  her  bulwarks, 
and  counting  her  palaces  and  the  hosts  of  her  elect  Israel. 

As  our  beloved  Cornell  passes  her  golden  milepost  you  will  enthu- 
siastically congratulate  her  on  the  work  she  has  done,  the  standing  she 
has  attained,  and  the  hopes  she  inspires.  She  has  always  been  blessed 
with  a  fine  body  of  students,  a  capable  and  laborious  faculty,  and  a  splen- 
did Board  of  Trustees,  reenforced  by  numerous  and  liberal  friends. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  college  has  developed  and  intensified  its 
needs.  These  have  been  largely  met  from  time  to  time  by  generous 
friends,  and  never  more  liberally  than  in  the  last  five  years,  in  which 
the  net  assets  have  been  doubled,  making  them  at  present,  in  round  num- 
bers, $750,000.  We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  this  inspiring  campaign  of 
progress,  and  the  prospects  were  never  more  encouraging  than  to-day. 

But  do  not  infer  from  this  that  our  semicentennial  celebration  will 
be  marred  by  any  direct  or  indirect  plans  to  raise  money,  for  it  is  the 
united  sentiment  of  faculty  and  trustees  that  this  shall  not  be  the  case. 
Such  a  movement  would  not  only  be  out  of  harmony  with  our  wishes 
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and  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  but  a  grave  injustice  to  hundreds  of  people 
whose  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  college  cannot  be  measured  by  their 
gifts.  No  friend  need  stay  away  from  these  festivities  or  fear  embarrass- 
ment on  this  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  alumni 
and  other  friends  that  it  would  be  especially  befitting  to  utilize  the  time 
previous  to  the  celebration,  not  only  in  completing  our  present  canvass, 
but  also  in  planning,  as  individuals  and  classes,  to  make  such  memorial 
contributions  to  the  college  as  means  and  taste  may  dictate,  which  may 
possibly  be  announced  at  the  celebration,  with  or  without  the  names. 
A  general  "round-up"  of  this  kind  would  add  strength  to  the  college 
and  zest  to  the  celebration.  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  advised  with,  at  an 
early  date,  in  regard  to  any  such  free-will  offerings. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  one  alumnus  proposes  to  erect  on  the  campus 
a  handsome  memorial  drinking  fountain,  the  city  council  having  offered 
to  furnish  water  free.  .  .  .  Additional  departmental  libraries  are  needed 
for  the  new  Library  Building,  and  suitable  busts  and  statues  would  find 
a  welcome  place  therein;  one  oil  portrait  has  recently  been  presented 
for  unveiling  at  the  celebration,  which  will  be  lonely  without  others; 
scholarships,  lectureships,  and  professorships  would  be  especially  use- 
ful ;  and  a  gymnasium  and  heating  plant  are  a  necessity.  .  .  .  Three  proposi- 
tions aggregating  $155,000  have  been  accepted,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
others  will  soon  be  offered.  Stimulated  by  this  spontaneous  generosity, 
the  Executive  Committee  and  other  friends  are  planning  to  raise  at  least 
$100,000  additional  to  apply  on  debt,  heating  plant,  and  other  needs. 

If  each  of  us  will  pledge  what  he  can  in  some  one  of  the  above  attractive 
directions,  and  do  it  immediately,  this  magnificent  result  will  be  assured, 
and  our  celebration  will  thus  become  a  splendid  triumph. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

William  Fletcher  King. 

Mount  Vernon,  March  10,  1904. 

Without  further  account  of  the  preparations  and  invi- 
tations I  will  simply  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  exercises 
of  the  several  days  of  the  celebration,  which  was  written 
for  another  purpose,  as  follows : 

The  numerous  favorable  replies  to  invitations  to  the 
celebration  were  very  gratifying,  considering  that  it  was 
commencement  week  in  most  of  the  other  institutions. 
The  Committee  on  Entertainment  would  have  been  se- 
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verely  taxed  had  not  the  citizens  of  Mount  Vernon  so 
generously  opened  their  homes  to  the  alumni  and  guests 
of  the  college.  Though  the  gathering  was  large,  hos- 
pitality was  ample. 

The  college  clans  began  to  gather  early.  The  alumni 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  to  garland  Alma  Mater. 
Distinguished  visitors  from  far  and  near  thronged  the  old 
classic  hill.  During  the  whole  week  the  weather  was 
almost  ideal.  The  audiences  were  large  and  enthusiastic 
from  the  first.  The  tide  of  interest  seemed  to  rise  with 
each  added  day. 

The  strong  and  varied  programme  had  been  so  carefully 
planned  that  it  seemed  to  move  forward  as  a  thing  of  life, 
executing  itself  smoothly,  but  with  grace  and  dignity  to 
the  end. 

The  recital  of  the  School  of  Oratory  fittingly  opened  the 
jubilee  on  Friday  evening,  June  the  loth. 

On  Saturday  occurred  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  reunions  of  the  four  literary  societies  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  day  was  appropriately  closed  by  the 
recital  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  more  formal  exercises  of  the  celebration  began  on 
Sunday,  which  was  a  memorable  day.  Two  contem- 
poraneous services  were  arranged  for  at  10:30  a.  m.,  one 
at  the  college  auditorium  and  the  other  at  the  Methodist 
church. 

At  the  appointed  time,  after  the  organ  prelude,  "Die 
Frage,  Die  Antwort"  ( Wolstenholm) ,  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Platner,  B.Ph.,  '01,  the  procession,  consisting  of  the 
trustees,  faculty,  invited  guests,  and  the  graduating  class, 
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all  in  academic  costume,  entered  the  auditorium,  while 
the  Oratorio  Society  sang  the  processional  hymn,  be- 
ginning, "The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war."  The 
congregation,  having  arisen,  remained  standing  till  the 
close  of  the  hymn  following  the  collects. 

The  four  following  collects  were  read  by  President 
King: 

Collect  of  Preparation 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  de- 
sires known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  cleanse 
the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly  love  thee,  and  worth- 
ily magnify  thy  holy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lx)rd.     Amen. 

The  College  Collect 

O  God,  Holy  Spirit,  the  Sanctifier  of  the  faithful,  visit, 
we  pray  thee,  this  college  with  thy  love  and  favor;  en- 
lighten our  minds  more  and  more  with  the  light  of  the 
everlasting  gospel ;  graft  in  our  hearts  a  love  of  the  truth ; 
increase  in  us  true  religion;  nourish  us  with  all  goodness; 
and  of  thy  great  mercy  keep  us  in  the  same,  O  blessed 
Spirit,  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together,  we 
worship  and  glorify  as  one  God,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 

For  All  Colleges  and  Universities 

Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  bless,  we 
beseech  thee,  all  colleges  and  universities  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  higher  education;  in  them  may  many  be  trained 
in  thy  fear  and  prepared  for  thy  service.  Endow  those 
who  teach  with  the  spirit  of  soberness,  enthusiasm,  and  a 
sound  mind;  and  those  who  are  taught,  with  a  desire  to 
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know  the  truth.  Make  all  to  know  thee,  the  only  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent,  whom  to  know  is 
life  eternal.  While  passing  through  things  temporal  may 
we  be  wise  enough  not  to  lose  the  things  eternal ;  all  which 
we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

A  Thanksgiving  for  Benefactors 
Blessed  be  thy  name,  O  Lord,  for  the  happy  memory  of 
the  founders  and  benefactors  of  this  college,  and  for  all 
who  remember  it  in  their  labors  and  their  prayers.  Raise 
up,  in  its  behalf,  many  friends  and  helpers  to  enlarge  the 
same;  granting  unto  them  that  wisdom  through  which 
an  house  is  builded  and  the  understanding  by  which  it  is 
established;  that  so  by  knowledge  its  halls  may  be  filled 
with  all  precious  and  pleasant  riches;  for  the  silver  and 
the  gold  are  thine,  O  Lord,  our  God,  and  all  things  come 
of  thee;  therefore,  unto  thee  we  look  for  all  we  desire; 
and  for  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  us,  we  praise  thee  and 
bless  thy  glorious  name ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Strength 
and  our  Redeemer.    Amen. 

The  opening  hymn,  beginning,  "Ancient  of  days,  who 
sittest  throned  in  glory,"  was  then  sung  by  the  choir  and 
congregation,  after  which  prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop 
William  Eraser  McDowell,  D.D.,  followed  by  the  re- 
sponse, "The  Sevenfold  Amen"  (Stainer),  by  the  Ora- 
torio Society.  Then  followed  the  responsive  reading  of 
the  nineteenth  psalm,  led  by  the  Rev.  John  Galen  Van 
Ness,  D.D.,  the  "Gloria  Patri,"  the  New  Testament 
Lesson,  and  the  anthem,  recitative,  bass  solo,  and  chorus, 
"The  Heathen  Raged,"  and  "The  Lord  of  Hosts,"  by 
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Buck,  sung  by  Mr.  George  W.  Young  and  the  Oratorio 
Society, 

President  King  then  introduced  Bishop  Edward  G. 
Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  dehvered  the  anniversary 
sermon,  with  his  pristine  vigor  and  power,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  and  profit  of  the  large  audience.  He  closed 
with  an  impressive  address  to  the  graduating  class.  The 
"Hallelujah  Chorus"  from  "The  Messiah"  was  then  ren- 
dered, and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
Andrew  King  Knox,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Moiint  Vernon.  The  audience  remained  standing  during 
the  recessional  and  the  retirement  of  the  imposing  pro- 
cession. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  throng  of  people,  a 
simultaneous  service  was  held  in  the  Methodist  church, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Horace 
Whitfield  Troy,  D.D.,  following  the  usual  order.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  D.D.,  a  former 
pastor.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Joseph 
Flintoft  Berry,  D.D.,  with  power  and  tenderness,  to  an 
appreciative  audience. 

At  3:30  p.  M.  a  large  audience  assembled  in  the  Day 
Chapel  to  participate  in  the  Commemorative  Love  Feast, 
led  by  the  Rev.  Amos  Barr  Kendig,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  early  pastors  of  the  church  in  Mount  Vernon. 
His  opening  address  was  rich  in  personal  memories  and 
spiritual  enthusiasm.  The  meeting  was  a  most  profitable 
one,  enjoyed  alike  by  the  older  and  the  younger  represen- 
tatives of  fifty  years. 

The  evening  exercises  in  the  auditorium  were  opened 
by  Gounod's  organ  prelude,  "Serenade,"  by  Miss  Platner. 
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The  choir  and  congregation  then  sang  Charles  Wesley's 
hymn,  beginning,  "Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise,"  which  was 
successively  followed  by  the  invocation,  by  Bishop  Berry ; 
the  Gloria  from  the  Twelfth  Mass  (Mozart),  by  the 
Oratorio  Society;  the  Scripture  Lesson  by  Dr.  Kendig; 
the  Gloria  Patri;  "Remember  Now  Thy  Creator,"  by  the 
Ladies'  Semichorus.  President  King  then  introduced 
Bishop  William  Eraser  McDowell,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  who 
delivered  a  very  able  and  scholarly  address  on  "The 
Christian  College." 

After  the  singing  of  "Sow  in  the  Mom  Thy  Seed"  and 
the  pronouncing  of  the  benediction  by  Bishop  Andrews, 
the  audience  retired  under  the  sweet  strains  of  the  organ 
postlude,  "Sanctus"  (Gounod),  rendered  in  Miss  Platner's 
happy  vein,  all  feeling  that  the  strong  programme  of  the 
day  was  well  sustained  throughout. 

Monday,  June  13,  was  reunion  day.  At  the  last  Morn- 
ing Prayer  Service  for  the  year  the  present  student  body, 
alumni,  and  visitors  had  an  opportunity  for  preliminary 
greetings.  The  remainder  of  the  forenoon  was  occupied 
by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  wherein 
there  was  a  pleasant  blending  of  business,  parliamentary 
fun,  and  expressions  of  love  to  Alma  Mater.  Cornell  is 
justly  proud  of  the  success  and  loyal  devotion  of  her 
splendid  body  of  alumni. 

In  the  afternoon  occurred  the  reunions  of  the  eight 
college  literary  societies,  in  which  were  fought  over,  in 
good  humor,  their  old-time  forensic  battles. 

The  early  evening  was  devoted  to  class  reunions.  These 
were  numerous  and  well  attended.  The  roll  calls  for  the 
present,   the  absent,   and  the  deceased  vividly  recalled 
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cherished  associations  and  happy  days.  These  meetings 
were  so  pleasant  that  more  frequent  ones  were  planned 
for  the  future. 

The  evening  was  fittingly  closed  by  a  brilliant  recep- 
tion given  in  the  halls  of  the  literary  societies,  by  the 
faculty  and  trustees,  for  the  alumni,  official  guests,  and 
other  friends.  The  function  was  largely  attended  and 
greatly  enjoyed  in  the  meeting  of  old  friends  and  the 
making  of  new  ones.  The  halls  were  beautifully  decorated 
with  the  college  colors  and  flowers,  and  the  occasion  was 
enlivened  by  sweet  music  from  an  embowered  band. 
When  the  visitors  came  down  from  the  reception  they 
found  the  campus  and  buildings  brilliantly  illuminated. 

The  northern  slope  of  the  campus  was  transformed 
into  a  fairyland  by  a  happy  blending  of  lights  and 
colors.  The  various  walks  and  buildings  were  outlined 
by  electric  bulbs  in  the  college  colors.  Over  the  entrance 
of  each  building  was  emblazoned  the  name  and  date  of 
erection.  Ropes  of  light  gracefully  swung  from  tree  to 
tree  and  climbed  skyward  on  the  buildings,  while,  high 
above  the  entrance  on  the  chapel  tower,  blazed  the  elec- 
tric device 

1853 C  O  R  N  E  L  L 1903 

The  illumination  was  continued  the  three  following 
evenings,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  Here  and 
there  groups  gathered  for  brief  visits,  making  the  welkin 
ring  with  college  songs,  old  and  new,  sentimental  and 
grotesque,  but  all  loyally  enshrining  the  memories  of 
college  days. 

Student  and  alumni  enthusiasm  did  not  flag  during  the 
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entire  week.  The  college  colors  of  royal  purple  and  white 
were  liberally  and  tastefully  used  in  decoration,  and  the 
general  color  effect  was  heightened  by  the  numerous 
pennants  and  badges  of  societies,  classes,  and  committees, 
and  by  the  academic  insignia  of  the  faculty,  trustees,  and 
visiting  scholars,  in  caps  and  gowns  and  their  many- 
colored  hoods,  indicating  their  degree  and  the  colleges 
from  which  they  were  received. 

Tuesday,  June  14,  was  the  Historical  Celebration.  At 
9:00  A.  M,  the  students,  alumni,  clergy,  faculty,  official 
guests,  and  trustees,  in  academic  costimie,  assembled  in 
the  places  assigned  them.  The  procession,  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  George  H.  Betts,  '99,  chairman 
of  Committee  on  Processions,  was  formed  in  the  following 
order:  Students,  alumni,  clergy,  faculty,  official  guests, 
and  trustees,  in  academic  costume. 

The  procession,  numbering  about  six  hundred,  headed 
by  the  band,  moved  eastward  from  College  Hall  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  which  was  followed  northward  to  First  Street, 
thence  westward  on  this  street  to  the  front  of  Bowman 
Hall,  where  the  campus  was  reentered  and  the  walk 
followed  to  the  chapel,  where  by  open  ranks  and  counter- 
marching the  auditorium  was  entered  during  the  singing 
of  the  processional  hymn,  "O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past," 
the  audience  standing,  until  the  different  parts  of  the 
procession  had  reached  their  assigned  seats. 

The  invocation  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Fenton 
King,  D.D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Rossini's  "Tancred 
Overture"  was  rendered  by  the  college  orchestra. 

President  William  Fletcher  King  then  made  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  to  the  assembled  guests  and  friends 
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of  the  college,  and  closed  by  introducing  in  a  complimen- 
tary way  Hon.  William  F.  Johnston,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  as  president  of  the  day.  On  taking 
the  chair  President  Johnston  made  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse. 

Two  valuable  historical  papers  were  then  read,  which 
traced  in  a  fresh  and  interesting  manner  the  first  fifty 
years  of  Cornell's  inspiring  history.  The  Rev.  Stephen 
N.  Fellows,  D.D.,  of  Iowa  City,  a  former  professor  in 
Cornell  College  (1857-186 o),  presented  the  sketch  of  the 
seminary  and  early  college,  1 853-1 863.  Professor  William 
H.  Norton,  A.M.,  '75,  presented  the  sketch  of  the  college, 
1863-1903.  Dean  Hamline  H.  Freer,  A.M.,  '69,  then 
followed  with  a  paper  on  some  striking  Cornell  statistics, 
which  he  made  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 

The  sketches  were  appropriately  followed  by  short 
reminiscent  addresses  by  Mrs.  Olive  P.  Fellows,  wife  of 
ex-President  Samuel  M.  Fellows,  who  had  come  from  her 
home  in  San  Francisco  to  share  in  the  festivities  of  the 
celebration;  Hon.  Matthew  Cavanaugh,  M.S.,  of  Iowa 
City,  the  first  graduate,  '58;  Colonel  Henry  H.  Rood, 
A.M.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  thirty-five 
years.  All  these  reminiscences  were  happily  given  and 
well  received  by  the  entire  audience.  Miss  Harriette  J. 
Cooke,  A.M.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  teacher  in 
Cornell  College  from  1857  to  1890,  and  preceptress  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  was  then  introduced  and  received 
a  Chautauqua  salute,  in  which  the  vast  audience  en- 
thusiastically participated. 

"Fair  Old  Cornell,"  music  and  words  by  Mr.  Horace 
Lozier,  '09,  of  Chicago,  was  sung  by  the  audience,  the 
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Oratorio  Society  leading.  After  the  benediction  by  the 
Rev.  Frank  W.  Coleman,  D.D.,  of  Toledo,  the  "Grand 
Choeur,"  by  Hollins,  was  rendered  on  the  organ  as  a 
recessional  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Platner,  B.Ph. 

The  Student  and  Alumni  Celebration  occurred  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday.  A  procession  was  formed  in  the 
order  of  classes.  The  one  member  present  of  the  first 
graduating  class,  1858,  was  conspicuous  as  a  leader,  and 
the  academy  students  brought  up  the  rear  with  excellent 
effect.  The  pennants  of  the  classes  were  unique,  and  the 
jests  and  yells,  impromptu  and  otherwise,  made  the  march 
to  the  auditorium  a  merry  one.  Judge  Charles  A.  Pol- 
lock, A.M.,  '78,  one  of  Cornell's  successful  jurists,  of 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  presided.  The  exercises  were 
opened  with  a  hymn  written  for  the  celebration  by  Pro- 
fessor Ida  Ahlbom  Weeks,  A.M.,  '98,  of  Winfield,  Kansas. 

After  the  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Merritt  A.  Godell, 
A.M.,  '71,  of  Albion,  the  Ladies'  Chorus  beautifully  ren- 
dered "Doris,"  by  Nevin,  and  "Rise  Again,  Glad  Summer 
Sim,"  by  Leslie.  Brief  addresses  were  given  as  follows: 
On  behalf  of  the  undergraduate  students  by  Royal  J. 
Smalley,  '05;  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni  by  Congressman 
Eben  Wever  Martin,  A.M.,  '79,  Deadwood,  South  Da- 
kota; "A  Seminary  Student  of  Earlier  Times  in  Meth- 
odism," by  the  Rev,  James  Monroe  Buckley,  D.D.,  New 
York  city. 

Then  followed  the  unique  exercises  of  the  roll  call  of 
the  classes  from  1858  to  1908,  successfully  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Burleigh  Albrook,  D.D.,  '70.  As  each  class 
was  called,  all  members  present  rose  and  a  representative 
of  the  class  made  a  brief  response.    Some  of  these  remarks 
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were  grave,  and  some  humorous;  some  called  forth  ap- 
plause, and  some  caused  the  tears  to  flow  as  they  touched 
tender  memories  or  alluded  to  some  departed  one.  The 
undergraduates  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion and  introduced  novelties  which  were  cordially 
received.  At  the  close  the  audience  sang  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  led  by  Mrs.  Laura  Eraser  Ristine,  after  which  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Clayton  E.  De- 
Lamatter,  A.M.,  '86.  It  is  certain  that  all  left  the  audi- 
torium with  a  higher  appreciation  of  dear  Alma  Mater. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  the  crowd  streamed 
toward  Ash  Park,  where  various  athletic  events  took 
place.  These  included  a  baseball  contest  between  the 
undergraduate  and  alumni  teams,  in  which  the  old 
students  gave  those  of  the  present  day  some  lessons  in 
the  expert  playing  of  America's  national  game. 

The  high  interest  of  the  day  was  well  sustained  by  the 
large  audience  and  the  attractive  programme  of  the 
evening.  The  presiding  officer  was  Senator  Willard  C. 
Stuckslager,  of  Lisbon,  who  gracefully  introduced  the 
speakers  with  appropriate  words  of  compliment.  After 
the  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Rufus  D.  Parsons,  D.D.,  '69, 
of  Tipton,  and  the  happy  rendering  of  "Fear  Not  Ye, 
O  Israel"  (Buck),  by  Mr.  William  B.  Shirer,  A.B.,  '03, 
of  Chicago,  an  admirable  poem  by  Mrs.  Adele  Stevens 
Welch,  A.M.,  '79,  of  Des  Moines,  was  read. 

The  commemorative  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
George  Elliott,  D.D.,  '72,  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  pro- 
duction was  profound  in  thought,  original  in  expression, 
and  eloquent  in  delivery.  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
was  rendered  by  Miss  Florella  Goudy,  Conservatory,  'S6, 
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the  audience  standing  and  enthusiastically  joining  in  the 
chorus.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  A.  Hanner,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  '87,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
evening  closed  with  a  Recessional  March  in  F  Major, 
Guilmant,  Op.  46,  No.  5. 

Wednesday  was  Jubilee  Day,  and  the  weather  con- 
tinued ideal.  At  9  a.  m.  the  procession,  in  academic 
costume  and  in  the  same  order  as  Thursday  morning, 
entered  the  auditorium  during  the  rendering  of  "The 
Priests'  March."  After  the  invocation  by  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Pye,  M.Ph.,  of  Marshalltown,  the  Ladies' 
Semichorus  favored  the  audience  with  "Whirl  and 
Twirl,"  by  Wagner.  His  Excellency  Governor  Samuel  R. 
Van  Sant,  of  Minnesota,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  day, 
happily  introduced  the  following  speakers,  the  first  two 
giving  warm  greeting  from  the  college,  and  the  others, 
appreciative  responses : 

Vice-President  James  E.  Harlan,  A.M.,  '69,  on  behalf 
of  the  Faculty;  Captain  Erastus  B.  Soper,  A.M.,  '68,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  the  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw, 
LL.D.,  '74,  secretary  of  treasury,  on  behalf  of  President 
Roosevelt;  His  Excellency  Governor  Albert  B.  Cummins, 
on  behalf  of  Iowa;  Dean  Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  on  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women;  the  Rev.  Claudius  B.  Spencer,  D.D.,  of  Baker 
University,  Baldwin,  Kansas,  on  behalf  of  the  Christian 
Colleges  and  Universities.  At  the  close  the  large  audience 
rose  and  joined  in  singing  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee," 
after  which  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hogarth  Lozier,  A.M.,  of  Mount  Vernon. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  alumni,  the  officials,  and  other 
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guests  repaired  to  the  parlors  of  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches  for  the  College  Dinner,  where 
covers  were  laid  for  four  hundred.  The  churches  were 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  flags  and  bunt- 
ing in  the  college  colors  of  royal  purple  and  white,  and 
the  dinner  was  served  in  the  excellent  style  characteristic 
of  the  ladies  of  these  two  churches.  After  the  dinner  the 
guests  repaired  for  the  speaking  to  the  seats  reserved 
for  them  in  the  main  audience  room  of  the  Methodist 
church,  where  a  large  audience  had  gathered.  Following 
the  invocation  by  Professor  Oren  B.  Waite,  A.M.,  '97, 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class  were  presented  by 
Professor  George  H.  Betts,  A.M.,  '99.  As  they  stood  in 
cap  and  gown  encircling  the  front  part  of  the  church 
Vice-President  James  E.  Harlan,  A.M.,  '69,  introduced 
them  to  the  audience.  Senator  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  LL.D., 
'72,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  was  called  upon  to  act 
as  toastmaster,  who,  after  fitting  words  of  introduction, 
presented  the  following  speakers: 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  A.M.,  '87,  general  secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  happily 
responded  to  the  toast,  "Iowa  and  Cornell."  He  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  both  for  his  native  State  and  his  Alma 
Mater.  Miss  Daisy  Dean  Wood  represented  the  class  of 
'04,  making  a  favorable  impression  for  herself  and  the 
class.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Armstrong,  B.S.,  1900,  representing 
Booker  T.  Washington,  spoke  on  "Tuskegee  and  the  Race 
Problem,"  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner.  The 
next  speaker.  Professor  James  A.  James,  Ph.D.,  of  North- 
western University,  and  professor  of  history  and  science 
of  government  in  Cornell   College  1893-189 7,  discussed 
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"Education  and  Civic  Duty"  in  the  attractive  style 
which  makes  his  public  efforts  so  much  appreciated.  The 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bissell,  A.M.,  D.D.,  spoke  of  "Cornell  and  the 
Upper  Iowa  Conference,"  showing  their  mutual  depend- 
ence and  helpfulness  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  their 
ties.  The  Rev.  Merle  N.  Smith,  A.M.,  B.D.,  '94,  repre- 
sented the  Theological  Schools  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  he  was  able  to  do  effectively,  as  he  has  been  both  a 
student  and  teacher  in  one  of  them.  The  Rev.  Homer  C. 
Stuntz,  A.M.,  D.D.,  superintendent  of  Methodist  Mis- 
sions in  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  the  last  speaker,  and 
none  could  be  more  welcomed  by  a  Mount  Vernon  and 
Cornell  audience.  While  his  subject,  "The  Missionary 
World,"  was  a  comprehensive  topic,  the  speaker  presented 
the  salient  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  serious 
thought  and  arouse  intense  interest. 

Following  the  responses  to  toasts  came  the  unveiling 
of  portraits  and  the  announcements  of  gifts,  President 
King  presiding.  Miss  Mary  A.  B.  Witter,  '66,  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  presented  the  portrait  of  Professor  Harriette 
Jay  Cooke,  A.M.,  in  behalf  of  the  Alumni  of  the  North- 
west. When  the  portrait  was  unveiled  it  touchingly  re- 
minded hundreds  of  the  alumni  of  their  inspiring  teacher 
of  other  days.  The  Rev.  Stephen  N.  Fellows,  D.D., 
then  presented  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  late  Rev. 
Alpha  J.  Kynett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
great  Church  Extension  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  As  Dr.  Kynett  had  been  long  a  trustee  of  the 
college  and  one  of  its  early  and  conspicuous  friends,  it 
was  deemed  especially  appropriate  that  his  portrait,  the 
gift  of  his  family,  should  adorn  its  halls.    After  President 
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King  had  appropriately  accepted  these  two  portraits  on 
behalf  of  the  college  he  retired  from  the  platform  and 
Vice-President  Harlan  temporarily  took  his  place.  Colo- 
nel Henry  H.  Rood  then  came  forward  and  eloquently 
presented  a  portrait  of  President  King,  painted  by  the 
late  talented  Louis  O.  Jurgensen,  a  former  teacher  in  the 
college.  The  portrait  was  the  gift  of  the  artist's  brother. 
After  the  unveiling  of  this  portrait  the  same  enthusiastic 
Chautauqua  salute  was  given  as  occurred  on  the  presen- 
tation of  the  other  portraits,  and  Vice-President  Harlan 
suitably  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  college.  Secretary 
Leslie  M.  Shaw  then  passed  to  the  platform  and  spoke 
of  his  high  appreciation  of  the  character  and  services  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  M.  King.  The  tablet  at  his  left  being 
unveiled,  all  could  read  the  inscription  in  golden  letters 
on  the  bronze:  "A  hundred  perpetual  scholarships  in 
Cornell  College  keep  fresh  the  precious  memory  of  Mar- 
garet McKell  King."  This  was  Dr.  King's  semicentennial 
gift  to  the  college.  It  means  the  education  of  one  needy 
and  worthy  student  from  each  county  in  Iowa  forever, 
and  to  Cornell  it  means  a  scholarship  endowment  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  announcement  of  this 
noble  gift  made  a  profound  impression,  and  tears  came  to 
many  eyes  as  the  life  and  deeds  of  this  good  woman,  the 
beloved  wife  of  President  King,  were  portrayed  by  Secre- 
tary Shaw,  and  all  rejoiced  on  account  of  the  suitable 
tribute  to  her  memor>^  Professor  Harlan  thankfully  ac- 
cepted the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  college. 

President  King  then  announced  two  additional  semi- 
centennial thank-offerings  as  follows:  $35,000  from  Hon. 
William  F.  Johnston,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
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to  complete  his  endowment  of  the  chair  of  physics  with 
$50,000;  and  $2o,oQo  from  Captain  Edwin  R.  Mason, 
and  his  wife,  Mary  E.  Mason,  both  of  whom  had  been 
students  in  the  college,  to  complete  their  endowment  of 
the  chair  of  Latin.  These  generous  gifts  were  heartily 
applauded  by  the  audience. 

Professor  Harry  M.  Kelly,  A.M.,  secretary  of  the 
faculty,  read  congratulatory  letters  and  telegrams  from 
many  friends  of  the  college  who  could  not  be 
present. 

The  reading  of  the  letters  concluded  the  exercises  at 
the  church,  and  the  audience  found  its  way  to  the  site  of 
the  new  Library  Building,  where  many  had  already 
gathered  to  witness  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone.  This 
building  had  been  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $50,000  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  A  temporary  platform  had  been 
erected  about  the  portion  of  the  wall  which  had  been 
built  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  proposed  building. 
Those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  took  seats 
on  the  platform.  The  rain  of  the  noon  hours  had  ceased 
and  the  sunlight  coming  through  the  clouds  cast  a  beau- 
tiful light  which  made  the  landscape  prettier  and  the 
faces  of  the  assembled  company  brighter.  Dr.  W.  F. 
King  presided.  Following  the  singing  of  Neale's  hymn, 
beginning  "O  Lord  of  Hosts,  whose  glory  fills,"  the  Rev. 
Charles  J.  Little,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, offered  an  earnest  invocation.  The  Rev.  James  M. 
Buckley,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  made  the  address,  which  was  in 
every  way  appropriate  to  the  ocasion.  A  box  for  the 
comer  stone,  tied  with  the  college  colors  and  sealed,  was 
brought   to  the  platform,   and   Professor  H.   M.   Kelly, 
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A.M.,  secretary  of  the  faculty,  read  the  long  list  of 
documents  which  it  contained. 

The  box  was  then  placed  in  the  receptacle  prepared  for 
it,  and  the  comer  stone  was  lowered  to  its  place  under  the 
direction  of  Trustee  E.  B.  Willix,  Esq.,  chairman  of 
the  Library  Committee.  After  Hon.  William  F.  Johnston 
had  delivered  an  appropriate  address  he  laid  the  comer 
stone,  using  the  silver  trowel  which  had  been  provided. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bimey,  A.M.,  of  Lisbon,  pronounced  the 
benediction,  and  the  programme  concluded  with  the 
singing  of  "America." 

The  evening  session  of  Wednesday  began  with  the 
singing  of  the  hymn,  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name." 
Vice-President  Harlan  introduced  as  chairman  of  the 
evening  Hon.  Silas  M.  Weaver,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa,  who  happily  commanded  the  situation.  The  invo- 
cation was  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Pitner,  Ph.D., 
presiding  elder  of  the  Marshalltown  District.  The  Ladies' 
Semichorus  sang  Chadwick's  "Behind  the  Lattice"  with 
fine  effect.  The  Rev.  Charles  J.  Little,  LL.D.,  president 
of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  gave  the  Jubilee  Address  on 
the  subject  "The  Scholar  for  the  Twentieth  Century." 
The  address  was  fully  worthy  of  the  theme  and  the  occa- 
sion. The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  L.  Loveland,  of  Waterloo.  The  brilliant  illumina- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  campus  made  a  fitting  close  for 
the  great  events  of  Jubilee  Day. 

Commencement  Day,  June  i6,  1904,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  friends  of  Cornell  College,  for  it  was 
the  climax  of  a  celebration  which  progressed  without  in- 
terruption or  friction  from  its  auspicious  beginning  to  its 
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triumphant  close.  The  weather  though  warm  was  not 
uncomfortable.  A  refreshing  north  wind  blowing  through 
the  large  tent,  pitched  on  the  north  slope  of  the  campus, 
between  Bowman  Hall  and  the  chapel,  not  only  modified 
the  temperature,  but  carried  the  voices  from  the  platform 
to  the  furthermost  portions  of  the  vast  audience.  Earl}^ 
in  the  morning  carriages  from  the  country  and  trains 
from  the  East  and  West  brought  people  of  all  classes  and 
occupations  to  participate  in  the  gay  events  of  the  da}^ 
Soon  an  audience,  typical  of  the  good  folk  of  Iowa  but 
containing  many  from  sister  commonwealths,  was  wait- 
ing the  approach  of  the  procession,  which  at  nine  o'clock 
formed  at  the  east  front  of  College  Hall  and  marched 
through  the  campus  to  the  ample  platform  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  college  officials 
and  invited  guests.  The  order  of  march  was  clergy, 
graduating  class,  alumni,  faculty,  trustees,  and  official 
guests.  When  the  head  of  the  double  line  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  tent  the  column  halted  and  the  lines 
faced  inward.  Then  two  and  two  the  procession  passed 
in  reverse  order  down  the  long  central  aisle  to  the  place 
assigned  on  the  platform.  The  college  Glee  Club  mean- 
while sang  the  processional,  "The  Soldiers'  Chorus"  from 
Faust.  As  all  wore  academic  costume,  there  was  a  dignity 
and  impressiveness  in  the  procession  that  made  the  march 
a  very  imposing  one.  After  all  were  seated  on  the  plat- 
form the  different  styles  of  dress  and  the  many  colored 
hoods  gave  a  pleasing  variet}^  and  relieved  the  pre- 
dominant black  of  caps  and  gowns. 

Dr.  W.  F.  King,  presiding,  introduced  President  Dan 
F.  Bradley,  of  Iowa  College,  who  offered  the  invocation. 
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Mrs.  Regina  B.  Van  Ness  then  sang  in  an  artistic  manner 
"With  Verdure  Clad,"  from  "The  Creation."  Orations 
were  then  given  by  fifteen  representatives  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  the  names  and  titles  of  the  theses  of  the  other 
members  of  the  class  appearing  on  the  programme.  The 
exercises  were  interspersed  with  selections  of  music  by 
the  Cornell  Orchestra  and  the  Cornell  Glee  Club,  and  a 
trombone  solo  by  Mr.  Robert  Blackwell,  and  were  closed 
by  the  benediction. 

In  the  afternoon  at  half-past  one  the  procession  was 
formed  at  the  same  place,  and  marched  to  the  platform 
in  the  same  order  as  in  the  morning.  In  this  procession 
were  seniors,  pleased  that  they  were  to  receive  their 
diplomas  on  such  a  memorable  occasion.  The  members 
of  the  faculty,  some  of  whom  had  served  the  college  for 
over  a  third  of  a  century,  and  others  whose  period  of 
service  had  been  brief,  made  a  goodly  company.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  was  a  distinguished  body  of  men 
whose  bearing  indicated  long  experience  in  the  discharge 
of  responsible  duties  in  business  or  professional  life. 
Clergymen,  learned  doctors  of  divinity,  and  those  younger 
in  years  but  well  known  on  account  of  gifts  and  graces, 
kept  step  together.  Members  of  the  alumni,  honored  and 
successful,  walked  with  the  light  hearts  and  sprightly 
tread  of  student  days.  Of  illustrious  guests  there  were 
many,  and  never  before  on  an  Iowa  college  campus  was 
collected  a  company  of  men  and  women  so  well  known 
in  the  State  and  Nation.  Two  members  of  President 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  two  governors  of  great  States,  two 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  three  members  of 
Congress,  two  editors  of  influential  church  papers,  college 
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and  university  presidents  and  professors,  State  senators, 
able  lawyers,  and  skilled  physicians  honored  the  day 
with  their  presence  and  were  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
during  the  march  and  while  seated  on  the  platform. 

For  the  afternoon's  programme  there  gathered  in  the  tent 
and  its  shadow  an  audience  estimated  to  consist  of  five 
thousand  people.  Vice-President  Harlan  presided.  The 
exercises  opened  with  "The  Priests'  March,"  played  by 
the  college  orchestra,  after  which  the  invocation  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  Claudius  B.  Spencer,  editor  of  the 
Central  Christian  Advocate.  The  Rev.  James  M.  Buck- 
ley, D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York,  was  then  introduced  and 
delivered  the  Commencement  Address.  His  subject  was 
"Religion  in  Relation  to  Individual  Ignorance  and  Knowl- 
edge." The  articulation  was  such  that  all  could  hear, 
and  the  entire  audience  was  delighted  with  the  graceful 
and  effective  delivery,  the  original  and  profound  thought, 
and  the  painstaking  and  discriminating  historical  re- 
search which  characterized  the  effort  of  the  great  editor, 
orator,  and  debater,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in 
every  Methodist  family,  and  whose  fame  extends  through- 
out the  land. 

Following  Dr.  Buckley's  address,  the  Ladies'  Semi- 
chorus  sang  with  fine  effect,  "My  Home  Is  Where  the 
Heather  Blooms,"  by  DeKoven.  Then  followed  the  in- 
teresting exercise  of  conferring  degrees.  The  candidates 
for  the  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  in  course  were 
called  by  Professor  Harry  M.  Kelly,  A.M.,  secretary  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  degrees  were  conferred  by  President 
King  after  the  usual  formula. 

President  King  then  rose  and  said:  "It  is  the  custom  of 
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colleges  on  important  festal  occasions  to  bestow  on  worthy 
men  tokens  of  merit  and  admiration.  In  harmony  with 
this  time-honored  usage  our  college  desires  to  inscribe  on 
its  honor  roll  the  names  of  those  who  have  won  distinc- 
tion in  scholarship,  the  learned  professions,  or  the  public 
service,  and  who  have  come  hither  to  take  part  in  this 
celebration.  In  the  name  of  the  college  and  in  the  favor- 
ing presence  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  and  of  all  these  eminent  friends,  I  now  proceed  to 
confer  the  higher  honorary  degrees  upon  the  candidates  in 
the  order  of  their  presentation." 

The  candidates  were  announced  by  Dean  Hamline  H. 
Freer,  A.M.,  and  came  forward  in  groups,  or  singly, 
escorted  by  Professor  William  S.  Ebersole,  A.M.,  and 
Professor  Oren  B.  Waite,  A.M.,  S.T.B.;  and  after  the 
degrees  were  conferred  by  President  King  each  candidate 
was  invested  by  Professor  George  H.  Betts,  A.M.,  and 
Professor  Charles  R.  Keyes,  A.M.,  with  a  hood  indicating 
the  appropriate  insignia  of  the  college  and  of  the  different 
degrees.  Dean  Freer  first  presented  the  candidates  for 
the  Master's  degree  in  groups  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President:  I  announce  the  names  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  honoris  causa. 

"Of  form.er  students  there  are  three  who  have  not  yet 
been  admitted  to  this  degree,  but  their  success  in  their 
respective  professions  entitles  them  to  receive  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie, 
James  Edmund  Earl  Markley,  Edward  Clapp  Shankland. 

"Mr.  President:  There  are  three  who  as  teachers  have 
made  an  enviable  record,  one  as  a  city  superintendent, 
one  as  a  teacher  in  this  college,  and  one  who  has  taught 
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in  foreign  lands.  Their  usefulness  and  their  success  make 
them  worthy  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts: 
Amy  Boggs,  Belle  Hanna,  Lydia  A.  Trimble. 

"Mr.  President:  There  are  three  ministers,  one  of  them 
a  member  of  the  Iowa  Conference — an  educator  as  well 
as  a  preacher — and  two  of  them  members  of  the  Upper 
Iowa  Conference;  all  of  them  are  men  of  devoted  Chris- 
tian character,  consistent  in  word  and  deed,  and  able  and 
useful  in  their  profession :  Elias  Handy,  Frank  LaFayette 
Loveland,  Frank  Prettyman  Shaffer. 

"Mr.  President:  There  are  four  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  one  the  honored  president  of  that  body,  one 
a  lawyer  of  State  reputation,  and  two  legislators,  who  as 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  have  ably  served  their 
constituents.  All  are  men  of  exalted  character  and  noble 
lives.  Their  scholastic  attainments  as  well  as  their 
achievements  in  practical  affairs  entitle  them  to  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts :  Charles  Ezra  Albrook, 
William  F.  Johnston,  Eugene  Secor,  Willard  Coldren 
Stuckslager." 

President  King  then  conferred  the  same  degree  in 
absentia  upon  the  three  following  candidates  who  could 
not  be  present:  Frank  Hough  Armstrong,  John  William 
Dickman,  Lucy  Rider  Meyer. 

The  several  candidates  for  the  honorary  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Doctor  of  Laws  were  then  indi- 
vidually brought  forward  by  Professors  W.  S.  Ebersole 
and  O.  B.  Waite  and  presented  by  Dean  H.  H.  Freer, 
and  after  the  degrees  were  conferred  by  President  W.  F. 
King,  Professors  G.  H.  Betts  and  C.  R.  Keyes  invested 
them  with  appropriate  hoods. 
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President  King  addressed  the  successive  candidates  as 
follows : 

"Hugh  Dowling  Atchison:  For  the  high  type  of  your 
general  culture,  your  devotion  and  enthusiasm  as  a 
biblical  student,  and  your  eloquence  in  presenting  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  I  admit  you  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"Dan  Freeman  Bradley :  In  recognition  of  your  scholarly 
and  successful  work  as  a  Christian  minister,  and  your 
promotion  to  the  presidency  of  Iowa  College,  for  which 
your  administrative  ability  so  admirably  fits  you,  I  con- 
fer upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereunto. 

"Fletcher  Brown:  Because  of  your  devotion  and  useful- 
ness in  the  Christian  ministry,  and  especially  because  of 
your  earnest  and  efficient  work  in  Christian  education  in 
connection  with  a  sister  college,  I  admit  you  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"DeWitt  Clinton:  For  your  fidelity  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  your  devotion  to  the  social  and  reli- 
gious uplift  of  mankind,  and  your  patient  study  of  the 
problems  relating  thereto,  and  for  your  able  and  fearless 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  I  admit  you  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"William  Franklin  Pitner:  Because  of  your  earnest  and 
efficient  service  in  the  Christian  ministry,  your  aggressive 
advocacy  of  all  movements  which  make  for  social  uplift, 
your  ability  in  practical  affairs,  and  because  of  your  elo- 
quence as  a  preacher  of  the  Word,  I  confer  upon  you  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"Nathaniel  Pye:  For  your  efficiency  as  a  preacher,  your 
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loyalty  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  your  interest  in  the 
problems  of  Christian  theology,  your  courageous  work  in 
various  movements  for  reform,  and  because  of  your  suc- 
cess in  promoting  civic  righteousness,  I  admit  you  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  conferred  in 
absentia  on  three  worthy  and  growing  clergymen  whose 
official  duties  prevent  their  attendance  to-day  to  receive 
the  degree  in  person : 

"Solon  Cary  Bronson,  a  popular  pastor  of  eminent 
service,  a  student  and  scholar,  beloved  and  honored  as  a 
teacher,  conservative  and  safe  as  a  theologian,  manly 
and  dignified  in  character;  who,  as  professor  in  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  is  rendering  the  entire  church  a  service 
of  high  order,  is  therefore  by  me  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"Benjamin  S.  Haywood,  an  able  minister  of  scholarly 
habits,  a  broad-minded,  skillful,  and  efficient  adminis- 
trator, I  admit  him  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"Wilson  Seeley  Lew4s,  because  of  his  eminent  service  to 
the  church,  his  wisdom  as  an  administrator,  his  enthu- 
siastic promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  and 
especially  because  of  his  successful  services  as  president  of 
a  sister  college,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  admitting  him,  an 
alumnus  of  this  college,  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"Samuel  Calvin:  For  thirty  years  professor  of  geology 
in  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  director  of  the  Iowa 
Geological  Survey,  and  dean  of  the  men  of  science  of  this 
commonwealth,  a  superior  scholar,  an  honored  teacher, 
and  a  noble  man.  For  these  reasons  I  admit  you  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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"Robert  Gordon  Cousins:  An  honored  alumnus  of  Cor- 
nell College,  a  clear  thinker,  a  finished  orator  of  national 
reputation,  and  a  statesman  of  such  ability  and  usefulness 
as  to  have  merited  five  successive  elections  to  Congress 
from  this  district,  in  recognition  of  these  distinctions,  I 
admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"Albert  Baird  Cummins:  Learned  in  the  law,  eloquent 
in  speech,  versed  in  statecraft,  and  twice  elected  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  commonwealth  of  Iowa. 
Because  of  these  qualities  and  the  tact  and  ability  with 
which  you  have  administered  this  high  office  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  I  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctoi 
of  Laws. 

"Horace  Emerson  Deemer:  Because  of  your  learning  in 
the  law,  your  eminent  service  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
equity,  and  because  of  your  conspicuous  and  able  ad- 
ministration as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa,  illustrating  the  nobility  of  your  character,  I  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

"Edward  Thomas  Devine:  One  of  our  own  college 
family  whose  merited  advancement  we  have  watched 
with  great  satisfaction.  For  your  success  as  a  University 
Extension  lecturer,  for  your  able  discussion  of  economic 
subjects,  and  especially  for  your  influence  and  adminis- 
trative ability  as  general  secretary  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  I  confer  upon 
you  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"George  Elliott:  Your  Alma  Mater  has  already  con- 
ferred upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  thus 
recognizing  your  service  to  the  church  and  your  ability  as 
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a  theologian.  She  is  now  glad  to  further  recognize  your  in- 
creasing literary  power,  your  comprehensive  grasp  of  pub- 
lic questions,  and  your  eloquence  and  skill  in  discussing 
them,  by  promoting  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"James  Elliott  Harlan:  For  the  sterling  qualities  of 
your  manhood,  your  long  and  consecrated  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  education,  your  wisdom  and  prudence 
as  an  administrator,  and  for  the  modesty  and  self-denial 
with  which  you  have  brought  the  high  qualities  of  your 
mind  and  heart  to  the  service  of  this  college  during  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  your  connection  therewith,  and 
especially  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  your  vice- 
presidency,  I  cordially  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

"William  Peters  Hepburn:  Because  of  your  accurate 
and  broad  knowledge  of  the  law,  your  patient  and  fruitful 
study  of  the  problems  of  political  science,  your  illustrious 
career  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  because  of  your  ability  as  a  statesman  and 
conspicuous  leader  in  the  national  Congress,  adding  great 
luster  to  our  commonwealth,  I  admit  you  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"Eben  Wever  Martin :  A  graduate  of  this  college,  whose 
scholarly  and  successful  record  as  a  student  foreshadowed 
your  later  eminence  in  the  law,  a  man  beautiful  in  char- 
acter and  prudent  in  the  management  of  affairs.  As 
congressman  from  a  neighboring  State  you  are  rendering 
a  service  conspicuous  in  ability  and  useful  alike  to  the 
people  and  the  government.  For  these  reasons,  and  in 
the  presence  of  these  appreciative  friends,  I  confer  upon 
you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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"Erastus  Burroughs  Soper:  Because  of  your  early  fine 
record  as  a  student  and  your  later  eminence  in  the  law, 
your  deep  interest  in  education  and  good  citizenship,  your 
ability  and  bravery  as  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
because  of  your  abiding  interest  in  and  service  for  alma 
mater,  in  the  favoring  presence  of  these  friends  I  admit 
you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"Marion  Talbot:  For  your  splendid  student  record  in 
Boston  University  and  in  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
for  your  expert  ability  and  valuable  services  in  the  de- 
partments of  Sanitary  Science  and  Domestic  Economy, 
for  your  example  and  leadership  in  the  higher  education 
of  women,  and  especially  for  your  admirable  and  well- 
sustained  Deanship  of  Women  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  from  its  beginning,  I  admit  you  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"Samuel  R.  Van  Sant.  A  native  of  Iowa,  but  with 
services  overlapping  State  boundaries,  you  have  won 
national  distinction  as  a  loyal  and  brave  soldier  and  as 
governor  of  the  neighboring  commonwealth  of  Minne- 
sota. You  worthily  hold  this  high  office,  clearly  appre- 
hending the  principles  of  law  and  justice  and  courageously 
defending  them.  For  these  high  qualities  and  services  I 
admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"James  Wilson:  Because  of  your  great  interest  in  the 
common  people,  their  education,  their  material  pros- 
perity, their  pursuits,  and  the  laws  under  which  they 
live;  because  of  your  great  work  for  the  State  in  educa- 
tion, in  legislation,  and  in  scientific  agriculture;  and 
especially  because  of  your  valuable  services  to  the  nation 
as  a  most  practical  as  well  as  scientific  secretary  of  agri- 
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culture  under  two  administrations,  for  these  reasons  and 
in  the  favoring  presence  of  your  numerous  Iowa  friends 
I  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  is  conferred  in  absentia 
upon  four  eminent  men  who  had  expected  to  be  present 
to  receive  the  same,  but  were  imavoidably  prevented, 
much  to  our  regret  and  theirs : 

"Joseph  FHntoft  Berry,  for  his  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  youth,  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  his  services  in  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 
church,  his  conspicuous  success  during  fourteen  years  as 
editor  of  the  Epworth  Herald,  and  for  the  high  qualities 
which  he  brings  to  the  episcopal  office,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  admitting  him  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"James  Roscoe  Day,  on  account  of  his  eminent  pulpit 
ability,  his  skill  in  understanding  and  influencing  men,  his 
valuable  services  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  church, 
and  especially  on  account  of  his  large  and  well-deserved 
success  as  chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  I  have  the 
honor  of  admitting  him  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"Grenville  Mellen  Dodge,  one  of  Iowa's  most  con- 
spicuous men  of  affairs,  the  friend  and  patron  of  educa- 
tion, the  able  civil  engineer,  and  the  illustrious  soldier, 
whose  long  career  has  been  marked  by  gallantry  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  wisdom  in  the  councils  of  peace,  for 
these  high  qualities  I  admit  him  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

"William  Eraser  McDowell,  for  his  valuable  services  in 
behalf  of  Christian  education  as  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  and  his  great  work  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
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and  for  his  ability  as  preacher  and  college  lecturer  of 
national  reputation,  and  on  account  of  his  recent  worthy 
promotion  to  the  episcopacy  of  the  Methodist  Church,  I 
am  authorized  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws." 

After  Chief  Justice  Deemer,  Congressman  Hepburn, 
Governors  Cummins  and  Van  Sant,  and  Secretary  Wilson 
had  received  their  degrees,  each  was  introduced  to  the 
audience  by  President  King,  and  each  made  a  happy 
response  appreciative  of  the  college  and  its  honors. 

Congratulations  and  cordial  greetings  of  various  kinds 
were  heartily  exchanged  by  those  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  audience,  many  coming  forward  to  meet  the 
faculty  and  members  of  the  graduating  class  and  those 
who  had  been  honored  by  degrees.  Nothing  occurred  to 
mar  the  harmony  of  commencement  day,  which  was  the 
most  notable  day  in  Cornell's  history,  and  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  present  during  the  happy  and  triumphant  hours 
which  marked  the  last  day  of  the  semicentennial  feast. 

In  the  evening  the  beautifully  illuminated  campus  was 
enjoyed  by  all,  and  especially  by  those  who  attended  the 
reception  given  by  President  King  in  his  home.  The 
receiving  line  in  the  parlor  where  so  many  receptions 
had  been  held  was  composed  of  selections  from  the 
official  guests  and  other  eminent  persons  in  attendance. 

At  the  President's  house  an  opportunity  was  given  for 
greetings  and  farewells.  Old  acquaintances  were  renewed 
and  new  ones  were  formed,  and  not  a  few  lasting  friend- 
ships were  made.  The  week's  festivities  could  not  have 
been  more  happily  closed  than  by  this  delightful  recep- 
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tion,  so  thoughtfully  tendered  by  the  head  of  the  college. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  the  electric  lights  on  the 
campus  and  buildings  were  turned  off,  and  those  who 
saw  them  go  out  were  almost  sad  and  regretful,  for  all 
was  over,  and  Cornell's  semicentennial  had  passed  into 
history. 

For  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  history,  status, 
and  comparative  rank  of  Cornell  CoUege,  at  the  time  of 
the  semicentennial  celebration,  I  am  in  debt  to  an  extract 
from  the  able  and  discriminating  paper  of  Dean  H.  H. 
Freer,  read  in  connection  with  the  historical  celebration 
of  that  occasion: 

In  that  early  day,  amid  surroundings  of  so  little  promise,  the  hardy 
and  hopeful  pioneers  of  eastern  Iowa,  under  the  leadership  of  that  great 
preacher  and  prophet  George  B.  Bowman,  laid  the  foundation  of  Iowa 
Conference  Seminary,  which  was  soon  to  become  Cornell  College.  How 
great  their  trust  in  the  divine  aid  and  guidance,  but  how  wisely  and  grandly 
they  built  for  the  future! 

It  is  now  our  duty  by  investigation  and  comparison  to  measure  the 
greatness  of  the  enterprise  which  they  inaugurated.  By  comparing 
the  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  half  century  we  are  impressed  with 
the  advance  of  the  school  in  all  lines.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  scholastic 
year  1853  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  students  appear,  none 
of  whom  were  in  the  college  classes,  and,  of  course,  none  were  graduated. 
The  faculty  consisted  of  six  teachers  only,  and  the  total  assets  were  the 
original  seminary  building  and  a  campus  of  fifteen  acres.  The  catalogue 
for  1903  gives  the  names  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  students,  of  whom 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  members  were  of  the  college  classes,  and 
of  these  seventy-one  were  graduated  from  the  regular  four-year  courses. 
The  faculty  had  increased  to  thirty-eight  able  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  in  1903  the  campus  had  been  enlarged  to  an  area  of  fifty-five  acres. 
Four  additional  buildings  had  been  erected  and  the  donation  of  $50,000 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  Library  Building  had  been  made.  Besides 
all  this  an  endowment  of  over  $400,000  had  been  secured,  which,  with 
tuition  fees  and  other  receipts,  produced  an  income  of  over  $47,000. 
But  increase  in  number  of  students  and  wealth  is  not  the  measure  of 
success  alone.  Cornell's  great  achievement  has  been  in  the  work  done 
in  her  classrooms  for  the  young  people  who  have  come  to  her  halls  as 
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seekers  of  truth  and  knowledge.  During  these  years  of  remarkable 
growth  about  12,000  different  students  have  reeeived  instruction  and 
the  total  enrollment  by  years  has  been  23,576,  making  an  average  yearly 
enrollment  of  471^2-  Many  have  completed  special  courses  in  music 
and  art  and  elocution,  and  there  have  been  graduated  from  the  regular 
college  courses  1,024.  That  these  have  been  useful  and  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society  may  be  learned  by  an  examination  of  statistics  in  regard 
to  them.     The  vocations  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  are  as  follows: 

Attorneys  at  law 97 

Ministers 113 

State  and  National  Oflficials 14 

Farmers  and  Fruitmen 32 

Engineers  and  Architects 42 

Professional  and  Graduate  Students 60 

Charity  Organization  Secretaries 2 

Home  Missionaries 3 

Banking  and  Business 119 

Teachers 197 

Physicians 39 

Editors  and  Publishers 17 

Foreign  Missionaries 22 

Librarians 2 

Home  Makers 135 

Miscellaneous  and  Unknown 48 

The  above,  with  seventy-seven  deceased,  make  the  total  of  1,024. 
Twenty  of  the  alumni  have  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  four  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Of  the  ladies 
of  the  alumni  who  married,  sixty-three  married  brother  alumni,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  first  lady  graduate,  who  married  the  other 
member  of  the  class  of  two.  This  example  set  by  the  first  two  graduates 
of  the  college  evidently  has  not  'been  without  its  influence.  Twenty- 
two  young  men  and  women  have  received  diplomas  from  Cornell  who 
had  at  least  one  parent  who  graduated  from  the  institution  before  them. 
No  small  part  of  the  alumni  have  engaged  in  religious,  educational,  and 
philanthropic  work.  The  ministers  have  given  a  total  service  of  1,604 
years.  The  aggregate  service  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  has  been 
2,190  years.  Of  these  teachers  four  have  been  college  presidents,  thirty 
have  been  professors  and  instructors  in  colleges,  twenty-eight  have  been 
principals  in  seminaries  and  academies.  Cornell's  missionaries  have 
spent  a  total  of  157  years  in  foreign  fields,  while  those  doing  home  mis- 
sion, Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  work 
have  given  93  years  of  service.     As  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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of  the  college,  the  alumni  have  given  a  service  of  217  years,  three  of  them 
having  given  an  aggregate  service  of  sixty  years  as  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Thirty-four  graduates  have  been  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  the  aggregate  length  of  their  labors  is  244  years,  and  the 
average  number  of  years  taught  by  four  of  them  is  31. 

So  far  our  statistics  have  been  of  a  character  exhibiting  growth  and 
development,  and  they  cannot  but  afford  chance  for  congratulation 
and  encouragement.  We  now  give  a  comparison  which  indicates  the 
weakness  of  Cornell  College,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  comparison 
will  show  its  relatively  large  attendance  of  students  and  its  possibiHties 
under  favorable  financial  conditions.  Compared  with  twenty  of  the 
strongest  colleges  in  the  United  States  not  doing  university  work  and 
not  under  Methodist  patronage,  Cornell  stands  in  the  number  of  academy 
students  sixth,  in  the  number  of  college  students  sixth,  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  second,  in  the  number  of  teachers  seventh,  in  the  value 
of  grounds  and  buildings  nineteenth,  in  productive  fimds  eighteenth, 
and  in  annual  income  fifteenth.  .  .  .  With  necessary  buildings,  sufficient 
endowment,  and  an  assured  income.  Alma  Mater  would  very  soon  be 
recognized  as  the  equal  of  the  oldest  and  best  New  England  colleges. 

This  fine  showing  as  to  facility,  student  body,  and 
work  done  was  a  source  of  general  satisfaction.  The  re- 
sults had  been  achieved  by  a  liberal  and  enterprising 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  large,  capable,  self-sacrificing, 
and  harmonious  faculty  on  salaries  below  their  merits 
and  the  average  in  sister  institutions  of  like  rank. 

In  the  ten  years  following  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
quite  a  satisfactory  advance  was  made  in  buildings  and 
endowment,  as  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
CORNELL'S  TYPE  AND  FURTHER  ACHIEVEMENT 

While  the  celebration  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter 
naturally  tempted  to  more  or  less  of  glorification  and  dis- 
play, yet  its  prevailing  undertone  was  sober  and  rational. 
Its  good  fellowship  was  blended  with  thankful  reminis- 
cences, hopeful  anticipations,  and  worthy  resolves.  And 
this  was  the  more  fortunate  because  the  prevailing  type 
of  the  college  itself  has  always  been  modest  and  genuine. 
While  the  record  of  the  past  had  much  of  radiance,  the 
needs  of  the  immediate  future  called  for  girding  for 
service  and  more  solid  foundations. 

Coupled  with  a  brief  account  of  a  few  of  the  college 
events  of  the  ten  years  since  the  celebration  of  1904,  I 
will  note  something  more  as  to  the  status  and  type  of 
the  institution. 

Following  that  triumphant  celebration  there  arose  a 
spontaneous  sentiment  among  the  alumni  and  other 
friends  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  the 
college  on  a  financial  and  material  plane  commensurate 
with  its  literary  and  moral  type. 

The  original  campus  of  fifteen  acres,  rarely  surpassed  in 
beauty  and  surroundings,  had  been  enlarged  to  sixty 
acres,  including  athletic  grounds,  thus  making  it  ample 
and  charmingly  attractive.  At  the  time  of  the  celebra- 
tion this  splendid  campus,  with  its  eligible  sites  for  more 
needed  buildings,  stimulated  plans  in  that  direction,  and 
as  a  result  we  now  have  eight  well-equipped  buildings, 
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and  preliminary  plans  for  one  or  two  more  in  hand,  and 
money  is  being  raised  therefor. 

The  well-appointed  Carnegie  Library  Building  was  com- 
pleted in  1905,  and  now  gives  fire-proof  protection  to 
forty  thousand  volumes.  Included  in  the  general  library 
are  thirty-one  departmental  collections,  each  of  which  is 
supported  by  a  special  endowment  which  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  the  best  new  books,  as  they  come  out,  in 
these  several  departments.  There  are  only  two  institu- 
tions in  the  State  that  have  larger  libraries. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  Alumni  Gymnasium  was  laid 
October  10,  1908.  After  the  opening  prayer  by  Bishop 
Wilson  S.  Lew4s,  D.D.,  '89,  an  appropriate  address  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson,  LL.D.,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  on  the  value  and  right  use  of  athletics. 
Following  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  by  myself,  as- 
sisted by  the  contractor,  the  closing  prayer  was  offered  by 
President  William  Arnold  Shanklin,  D.D.,  of  Upper  Iowa 
University.  We  are  mainly  in  debt  for  this  large  and 
well-appointed  gymnasium,  which  was  opened  in  1909,  to 
the  liberality  and  efficient  management  of  Captain  Erastus 
B.  Soper,  LL.D.,  '67,  supported  by  other  liberal  alumni. 

The  Gymnasium  is  well-equipped  for  the  various  lines 
of  indoor  physical  training,  for  both  men  and  women.  It 
stands  in  Ash  Park,  at  the  entrance  to  the  athletic  grounds. 
The  twenty-four  acres  of  these  grounds  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  physical  training  and  athletics,  including  well- 
graded  gridiron,  baseball  diamond,  quarter-mile  cinder 
track  and  straight  away,  and  grounds  for  hockey,  basket- 
ball, and  tennis. 
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There  are  two  physical  directors,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women,  who  give  special  attention  to  the  physical 
needs  of  the  individual  students.  Each  student  on  enter- 
ing school  is  measured  and  tested  physically  as  to  de- 
velopment and  needs,  and  that  kind  of  work  is  assigned 
which  best  suits  individual  requirements.  As  good  health 
is  one  of  the  prerequisites  for  good  and  well-sustained 
scholarship  and  a  successful  life,  the  aim  is  to  have  the 
whole  student  body  participate  in  some  form  of  physical 
training  under  competent  supervision,  and  with  freshmen 
and  sophomores  these  exercises  are  required.  While  the 
success  in  these  games  is  not  the  ultimate  end  in  view, 
yet  it  stimulates  to  interest  in  athletics,  fosters  a  whole- 
some college  spirit,  and  sets  a  standard  of  excellence. 

Cornell  College  ranks  high  in  both  local  and  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  In  football,  in  the  last  seven  years, 
she  has  won  the  intercollegiate  championship  of  the  State 
five  times  and  tied  once.  In  the  forty-seven  games 
played,  she  won  thirty-three,  tied  two,  and  lost  twelve. 
In  baseball,  during  the  same  period,  the  intercollegiate 
championship  of  the  State  was  won  three  times.  In  the 
eighty -nine  games  played,  she  won  fifty-eight,  tied  one, 
and  lost  thirty.  In  track  athletics,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  every  track  record  has  been  frequently  broken 
except  one.  In  this  department  Cornell  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  best  colleges,  winning  last  year  second 
place  in  the  Iowa  Conference  meet.  Basketball  has  been 
played  only  four  years,  but  is  growing  rapidly  in  favor. 
In  this  period  Cornell  has  won  just  half  the  games. 

Interclass  training  is  fostered  in  every  branch  of  ath- 
letics.    For  example,  last  year  one  hundred  and  thirty 
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men  played  football,  thirty  of  whom  were  on  the  'varsity 
squad,  thirty -five  on  the  freshman,  and  the  balance  on 
five  class  team  squads.  It  is  from  these  squads  that 
Cornell  recruits  her  intercollegiate  teams,  rather  than 
from  imported  experts.  Approximately  eighty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  men  in  school  take  part  in  athletics. 

Basketball,  hockey,  indoor  baseball,  and  tennis  bring 
out  two- thirds  of  the  young  women  in  school.  Schedules 
are  arranged  in  all  branches  and  the  rivalry  is  keen  and 
wholesome.  The  various  lines  of  exercises  reach  their 
height  at  the  indoor  exhibitions  and  May  Day  Fdte.  A 
large  majority  of  the  young  women  in  school  take  part  in 
these  public  demonstrations. 

The  beautiful  Auditorium  and  Day  Chapel  appropri- 
ately occupy  the  center  of  the  campus  and  are  admir- 
ably suited  for  religious  and  other  assemblies.  Bowman 
Hall,  near  by,  constitutes  the  social  center  for  women. 
The  other  four  buildings  house  the  college  office  and  the 
numerous  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  also  the  various 
laboratories  and  the  museum. 

The  twelve  literary  societies,  in  which  the  students  take 
great  interest,  also  have  their  halls  in  the  college  buildings 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  faculty.  These  so- 
cieties furnish  attractive  centers  for  the  literary  and  social 
life  of  the  students  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  growth  and  usefulness  of  Cornell  College  during 
much  of  her  history  have  been  greater  than  her  income 
would  justify.  She  has  been  conspicuously  a  benevolent 
institution.  Her  students  have  always  received  far  more 
than  they  have  paid  for.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the 
Rockefeller  Board  was  investigating  the  college  with  a 
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view  of  making  a  donation,  they  informed  us  that,  while 
our  college  students  were  at  that  time  paying  only  $60 
a  year  tuition,  they  were  receiving  a  financial  benefit  of 
$180  per  year.  In  earlier  years  this  ratio  was  as  great,  if 
not  greater.  During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  history  of 
the  college  its  limited  income  from  student  fees  and  the 
small  endowment  was  insufficient  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses, even  with  careful  economy.  Salaries  were  neces- 
sarily small,  and  in  earlier  years  often  irregularly  paid. 

Even  amid  these  conditions  the  growth  in  most  direc- 
tions was  gratifyingly  continuous.  There  were  numerous 
campaigns  for  endowment  and  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, most  of  which  were  successful.  But  as  the  income 
from  all  sources  was  usually  less  than  the  expenses,  there 
was  a  necessary  accumulation  of  debt,  which  from  time 
to  time  was  paid  by  special  contributions.  A  year  or  so 
after  the  semicentennial  celebration  there  was  an  accu- 
mulation of  debt  amounting  to  about  $125,000.  Steps 
were  promptly  taken  to  raise  this  debt  by  a  general 
canvass,  which  successfully  closed  in  1907. 

In  the  spring  of  19 10  the  college  received  from  the 
Rockefeller  Board  of  Education  an  offer  of  $100,000  on 
the  condition  that  other  friends  give  $300,000  more,  all 
for  endowment,  also  on  the  further  condition  that  the 
college  should  be  free  from  debt. 

The  trustees  of  the  college  at  their  meeting  in  June 
following  thankfully  accepted  this  generous  offer  and 
took  the  necessary  steps  to  raise  the  money.  Hon.  W. 
F.  Johnston,  President  of  the  Board,  generously  headed 
the  subscription  with  $100,000,  and  other  trustees  with 
like  liberality  joined  him  in  making  up  about  $100,000 
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more.  Other  friends  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  subscribed 
fully  $300,000  in  addition,  making  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  in  191 2,  with  the  Rockefeller  donation,  the 
round  sum  of  $600,000.  After  deducting  a  liberal  per- 
centage to  cover  deficiencies  between  income  and  expen- 
ses and  the  expenses  of  the  canvass,  there  remained 
over  $400,000  of  new  endowment  as  the  result  of  the 
triumphant  campaign. 

As  a  result  of  these  campaigns  the  college  debt  has  been 
paid  and  the  endowment  so  amply  increased  as  to  make 
the  income  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  expenses,  and 
thus  prevent  debt  in  the  future,  and  also  allow  some 
necessary  increase  in  salaries. 

It  is  now  the  set  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  keep  the 
expenses  of  the  college  closely  within  the  income,  which 
is  now  something  over  $89,000  annually  and  increasing 
all  the  time.  In  harmony  with  this  purpose  the  trustees 
have  taken  out  new  Articles  of  Incorporation  which  pro- 
hibit the  incurring  of  debt  aggregating  over  $25,000  at 
any  time.  The  endowment  now  amounts  to  about  $900,- 
000,  "and  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipments  are 
conservatively  placed  at  $388,000,  making  the  assets 
$1,288,000. 

I  am  glad  to  record  that  pleasant  relations  have  always 
existed  between  our  trustees  and  faculty,  and  also  within 
each  of  these  bodies.  No  rudiments  of  schism,  cankering 
discord,  or  selfish  rivalry  have  ever  disturbed  or  ham- 
pered either  of  these  bodies.  But  instead  there  has 
prevailed  all  these  years  a  beautiful  spirit  of  harmony 
and  brotherly  cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  college.     This  spirit  of  harmony  and 
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self-sacrifice  has  been  conspicuous  and  most  gratifying. 
I  have  felt  that  this  was  a  moral  asset  of  inestimable 
value.  Latent  or  open  discord  can  easily  flank  the  best 
plans,  and  dissipate  any  amount  of  talent  or  material 
resources.  I  earnestly  bespeak  for  this  worthy  cause  the 
same  harmonious  devotion  for  the  future. 

The  large  student  body  has  remained  quite  constant. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  four  college  classes  has 
averaged  403  i-io  for  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  outside 
of  all  other  departments.  And  in  the  same  period  there 
have  been  added  671  to  the  alumni,  making  the  whole 
number  1,703  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  aim  in  Cornell  College  has 
always  been  toward  high  ideals  in  scholarship  and  char- 
acter. And  that  she  has  been  fairly  successful  in  these 
respects  is  shown  by  the  successful  and  useful  careers  of 
her  students  and  graduates. 

The  moral  and  social  standards  of  this  community  have 
always  been  high.  No  drinking  saloons  or  gaming  halls 
have  ever  been  tolerated  in  Mount  Vernon.  The  general 
atmosphere  of  the  community,  coupled  with  the  influence 
of  the  faculty,  the  two  Christian  Associations,  and  the 
twelve  literary  societies,  provide  a  congenial  social  and 
cultural  life  which  is  lacking  where  such  influences  and 
democratic  organizations  do  not  prevail.  The  spirit  and 
ideals  of  the  community  soon  get  a  strong  grip  upon 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 

The  fact  that  many  students  are  working  their  way 
and  are  ranked  according  to  their  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  tends  to  preserve  both  the  economic  and  demo- 
cratic type  of  life.     The  democracy  which  some  com- 
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munities  are  trying  to  restore  has  never  been  lost  at 
Cornell  College,  nor  has  she  lost  out  of  her  inheritance 
the  spiritual  earnestness  and  purposeful  toil  of  the  pioneer 
days  in  which  she  was  founded.  The  only  aristocracy  that 
a  college  can  afford  to  encourage  is  that  of  merit. 

Under  these  influences  our  students  have  made  good 
records  in  intellectual  as  well  as  athletic  lines.  Their 
training  in  class  and  lecture  rooms,  and  their  enthusiastic 
interest  in  their  literary  societies  fit  them  for  good  team- 
work as  well  as  that  which  is  individual.  They  have  al- 
ways acquitted  themselves  with  high  credit  in  the  rugged 
intellectual  contests  of  intercollegiate  debate,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  graceful  field  of  oratory. 

Cornell  has  engaged  in  twenty-one  intercollegiate  de- 
bates with  such  institutions  as  Grinnell,  Beloit,  De  Pauw, 
Knox,  Carleton,  and  Baker,  and  has  won  fourteen  vic- 
tories. Only  two  unanimous  decisions  have  ever  been 
rendered  against  her.  In  the  State  oratorical  contests  she 
has  won  first  place  twenty- three  per  cent  of  the  time,  and 
has  been  within  the  first  three  places  over  fifty-six  per 
cent  of  the  time.  We  are  in  debt  to  Dr.  George  H.  Betts 
for  the  following  complimentary  comparison:  "Statistics 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission 
of  Education  show  that  Cornell  easily  ranks  within  the 
first  ten  of  the  four  hundred  colleges  of  America  in  size 
and  training  of  faculty,  number  of  students,  and  endow- 
ment. And  if  we  consider  only  Western  colleges,  Cornell 
ranks  near,  if  not  quite  at,  the  head." 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
LONG  SERVICE  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY 

My  fourth  and  final  resignation  of  the  presidency  of 
Cornell  College  was  accepted  in  June,  1908.  These  resig- 
nations were  based  partly  on  reasons  of  health  and 
partly  on  what  I  considered  the  best  interests  of  the 
college.  In  each  case  the  trustees  had  more  confidence 
in  my  recuperative  powers  than  I  had  myself.  And  al- 
though in  every  instance  I  had  a  genuine  desire  to  be 
released,  yet  later  I  was  truly  glad  that  I  had  been  re- 
tained.   This  has  been  especially  true  in  recent  years. 

By  gradual  enlargement  of  the  faculty  and  consequent 
better  distribution  of  work,  and  especially  by  divine  favor, 
my  health  has  improved  with  advancing  years.  My 
pleasure  in  these  later  official  relations  was  greatly  inten- 
sified by  the  continual  growth  and  enlarging  usefulness  of 
the  college.  This  expansion  has  been  even  greater  than 
I  had  hoped  to  see  in  my  day,  and  my  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing had  some  share  therein  has  been  correspondingly 
great. 

And  yet,  especially  in  recent  years,  I  have  had  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  for  the  good  of  the  college  and  myself 
I  ought  to  be  relieved,  and  a  younger  and  more  capable 
man  put  in  my  place.  For  several  years  following  the 
semicentennial  celebration  of  1904  I  was  watching  for 
the  right  opportunity  to  retire.  I  had  been  kindly  re- 
lieved of  most  of  the  administrative  work  by  Vice- 
President  Harlan.     Although  our  relations  had  always 
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been  exceedingly  pleasant,  yet  I  felt  that  he  was  pre- 
siimably  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  his  work,  at  least  in 
certain  emergencies,  by  being  in  a  subordinate  position, 
and  that  it  was  due  to  him  and  better  for  the  college  that 
he  should  be  elected  president.  As  the  commencement  of 
1908  seemed  to  be  a  suitable  time  for  this  consummation, 
I  tendered  my  resignation,  and  was  much  gratified  that 
Dr.  Harlan  was  unanimously  elected  president. 

Strange  to  say,  our  connection  with  the  institution  had 
been  of  almost  the  same  length  of  time.  My  term  had 
been  forty-six  years  and  his  only  one  year  less.  He  had 
entered  as  a  student  in  1863.  In  1864  he  with  other  stu- 
dents enlisted  in  the  army,  in  response  to  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  a  hundred-day  service.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  college,  and  after  a  fine  record 
as  a  student  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1869. 

Just  before  Mr.  Harlan's  graduation  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  School  Board  of  Cedar  Rapids 
asking  my  judgment  as  to  his  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  their  city  schools.  In  my  reply 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  impropriety  of  considering  a 
young  man  wholly  destitute  of  educational  experience  for 
such  a  responsible  position,  placing  him  over  a  large 
number  of  experienced  teachers.  I  said  I  thought  the 
risk  too  great  both  for  the  young  man  and  the  schools. 
After  considerable  protest  of  this  kind,  I  closed  the  letter 
as  follows:  "But  if  I  were  compelled  to  take  a  young 
man,  absolutely  destitute  of  experience,  for  such  a  posi- 
tion, I  do  not  know  of  one  whom  I  would  rather  risk  than 
James  E.  Harlan."  This  last  sentence  of  my  letter  elected 
Mr.  Harlan  superintendent,  in  spite  of  my  good  advice. 
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After  a  successful  superintendency  of  four  years  he  was 
called  to  become  the  first  alumni  professor  in  his  Alma 
Mater.  In  1881  he  was  elected  vice-president,  and  in 
1908  he  was  unanimously  called  to  the  presidency.  In 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  Dr.  Harlan  for  many  years 
has  held  the  responsible  position  of  financial  secretary  of 
the  college.  In  1914  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  presi- 
dent, to  the  sincere  regret  of  all  our  college  family. 

Dr.  Harlan  filled  each  and  all  these  positions  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  institution.  He  had 
shown  himself  an  excellent  teacher,  a  capable  and  prudent 
administrator,  and  a  wise  counselor.  On  all  occasions  he 
proved  himself  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  institution.  Rarely  has  a  college  been  better 
served  or  a  student  body  had  a  more  worthy  example. 

Dr.  Harlan  is  modest  in  spirit,  and  reserved  in  manner, 
though  cordial.  His  unselfish  character  manifests  itself  in 
greater  consideration  for  others  than  himself.  He  always 
shows  a  refined  sense  of  honor,  justice,  and  fair-dealing. 
His  high  moral  and  religious  character  is  a  benediction, 
and  his  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  is  peculiarly  refreshing 
in  these  latter  days.  While  slow  to  promise,  he  is  prompt 
to  fulfill.  His  quiet  but  genuine  spirit  yields  a  perpetual 
charm,  Happy  is  he  who  wins  him  as  a  friend,  and  for- 
tunate the  cause  which  he  espouses.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  do  justice  to  his  beautiful  character  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  fulsome  praise. 

Nine  members  of  the  faculty,  including  the  two  above 
named,  have  each  served  the  college  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, with  the  remarkable  average  of  thirty-nine  and 
one-quarter  years.     And  eight  of  the  trustees  have  served 
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over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  having  as  their  average  term 
thirty-five  and  one-quarter  years.  These  seventeen  offi- 
cers have  labored  for  the  college  an  aggregate  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty -four  years.  The  length  of  each  indi- 
vidual service  is  evidence  of  its  ability  and  fidelity,  and 
the  gratifying  success  of  the  college  is  its  reward. 

I  cannot  do  less  than  give  a  brief  portrayal  of  these  my 
colaborers  in  our  work  of  love.  President  James  E.  Har- 
lan, LL.D.,  Professor  Alonzo  Collin,  Sc.D.,  and  Professor 
Harriette  J.  Cooke,  A.M.,  have  already  been  characterized 
in  earlier  pages. 

Dean  Hamline  H.  Freer,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  an  alumnus  of 
the  college,  has  been  successively  instructor,  principal  of 
the  Academy  and  Normal  Department,  professor  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  and  political  economy,  and 
professor  of  political  economy  and  sociology  and  dean  of 
the  college.  In  these  several  positions  he  has  rendered 
the  college  forty-four  years  of  laborious  and  effective 
service.  And  though  never  of  rugged  health,  still  he  bids 
fair  to  give  Alma  Mater  many  more  golden  years. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Iowa  Teachers'  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Educational 
Examiners,  the  Council  of  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Council  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 

Dean  Freer  is  noble  in  character  and  warm  and  true  in 
friendship.  He  is  a  vigorous  and  inspiring  teacher,  and  a 
sprightly  and  instructive  speaker.  His  mind  is  keen,  well- 
stored,  and  versatile. 

Dr.  Freer  is  an  admirable  toastmaster,  keen  in  repartee, 
quick  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  abounding  in  good- 
fellowship.     He  clearly  sees  the  right,  and  courageously 
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defends  it,  regardless  of  personal  interests.  He  has  lots 
of  friends  and  deserves  more.  He  is  always  ready  to  help 
a  needy  and  aspiring  student,  and  he  is  one  of  Comell's 
most  useful  standard-bearers. 

Professor  Hugh  Boyd,  A.M.,  D.D.,  an  alumnus  of  the 
Ohio  University,  located  at  Athens,  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  187 1.  He  had  previously  made  a 
fine  record  as  a  preacher  in  the  Ohio  Conference.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  trustees  of  the  college  were  able  to 
separate  these  two  languages,  when  Professor  Boyd  was 
assigned  the  chair  of  Latin,  which  he  held  till  he  was 
granted  an  emeritus  relation  in  1906.  He  had  charge  of 
the  college  as  acting  president  during  the  year  1873-74, 
in  the  absence  of  the  president. 

Dr.  Boyd  is  a  man  of  strong  mind,  excellent  scholar- 
ship, and  marked  individuality.  In  his  earlier  public  life 
he  was  a  preacher  of  excellent  ability,  showing  high 
powers  of  analysis  and  philosophic  thought.  In  speech 
and  character  he  was  vigorous  and  impetuous.  His 
genial  bearing,  warm  heart,  and  jovial  spirit  have  won 
him  many  friends.  He  has  had  a  marked  influence  in 
the  college  for  thirty-five  years,  being  especially  strong 
in  his  chair  of  Latin. 

Professor  Sylvester  N.  WilHams,  C.E.,  A.M.,  an  alum- 
nus of  Cornell  University,  was  appointed  adjunct  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  Cornell  College  in  1872.  The  next 
year  he  was  elected  professor  of  civil  engineering,  which 
position,  with  slight  modification,  he  held  until  19 13, 
when  he  was  given  emeritus  relation.  During  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  service  he  was  also  College  Librarian. 

Professor    Williams's    pleasing    personality    has    been 
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adorned  by  a  beautiful  Christian  character.  He  has 
been  an  exceedingly  painstaking  and  laborious  coworker, 
deeply  interested  in  his  students  and  in  the  college.  His 
interest  in  his  pupils  has  not  been  limited  to  their  under- 
graduate days,  but  he  has  followed  them  by  correspond- 
ence and  otherwise  into  their  after  life.  He  seems  to 
have  kept  track,  in  a  helpful  way,  of  all  his  students 
that  have  gone  out  in  the  last  forty  years. 

His  life  has  been  characterized  by  sacrifice  and  service ; 
he  has  longed  for  the  best  things  for  those  for  whom  he  has 
labored.  In  the  large  number  of  good  teachers  that  I 
have  known  I  cannot  recall  one  who  excelled  Professor 
Williams  in  interest  in  his  pupils  and  helpful  efforts  for 
them,  and  their  large  success  in  after  life  has  justified  his 
labors.  In  these  and  other  ways  he  has  expended  his 
store  of  energy  and  capabilities,  and  has  won  the  appre- 
ciation of  mankind  and  the  approval  of  his  Divine 
Teacher. 

Professor  William  H.  Norton,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  an  alumnus 
of  Cornell  College,  was  employed  as  tutor  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  1875-77;  adjunct  professor  of  the  same,  1877-81; 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  and 
geology,  1881-90;  and  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  geology 
since  1890.  His  beautiful  and  polished  mind  especially 
fitted  him  as  savant  and  teacher  in  the  field  of  refined 
Greek  culture.    His  adaptation  here  seemed  to  be  ideal. 

Delicate  health  early  turned  him,  apparently  as  a  di- 
version, to  the  attractive  fields  and  quarries  of  geology. 
Increasing  health  and  widening  excursions  gradually  made 
him  one  of  the  leading  geologists  of  the  State.  His  dual 
capabilities,  coupled  with  the  needs  of  the  college,  re- 
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suited  in  assigning  him  the  chair  of  Greek  and  geology, 
two  divergent  and  apparently  incompatible  lines  of  work, 
yet,  joined  by  his  personality,  they  were  entirely  com- 
patible. When  the  trustees  were  able  to  provide  for  a 
separate  chair  of  geology,  in  1890,  he  was  assigned  to  it, 
and  here  he  has  lived,  labored,  and  luxuriated  ever  since. 

Dr.  Norton  has  long  been  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Iowa,  and  is  an  acknowledged  authority  in  this  field.  He 
is  a  Fellow  in  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  and  has 
been  president  of  several  State  and  national  scientific 
and  educational  associations;  and  he  is  the  author  of 
Artesian  Wells  of  Iowa,  Elements  of  Geology,  Under- 
ground Water  Resources  of  Iowa,  and  various  scientific 
and  educational  reports  and  papers.  He  is  a  charming 
writer  and  an  effective  speaker,  and  seems  to  be  still  in 
his  prime,  giving  promise  of  many  years  more  of  useful 
research  and  service. 

Mrs.  Mary  Burr  Norton,  M.S.,  and  A.M.,  was  grad- 
uated from  Cornell  College  in  1877,  having  made  an 
excellent  record  as  a  student.  She  has  since  taken 
courses  as  graduate  student  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  State  University  of  Wisconsin.  Immediately 
following  her  graduation  she  was  employed  as  instructor 
in  French  and  mathematics.  A  few  years  later  she  was 
given  mathematics  exclusively,  and  was  assigned  the  suc- 
cessive positions  of  adjunct  professor,  associate  professor, 
and  professor,  which  last  position  she  still  holds. 

Professor  Norton  is  a  woman  of  strong  Christian  char- 
acter, which  is  not  only  a  rich  heritage  for  herself,  but  it 
is  also  an  active  power  which  radiates  good  influences  to 
all  within  her  influence.    She  seems  to  be  ever  watchful  to 
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help  her  pupils  to  the  best  things  in  character  and  scholar- 
ship. Mrs.  Norton  has  the  talent  and  equipment  for  a 
good  teacher.  She  is  scholarly,  earnest,  conscientious,  and 
thorough.  She  has  been  one  of  our  most  successful 
teachers  for  thirty-seven  years.  I  am  glad  also  to  note 
that  she  has  long  been  the  worthy  companion  of  Dr. 
William  H.  Norton. 

As  length  of  service  in  numbers  of  the  faculty  and 
Board  of  Trustees  is  the  factor  which  I  am  emphasizing  in 
this  chapter,  and  as  time  and  space  do  not  allow  me  to 
speak  of  all  the  members  of  these  two  bodies,  I  have  felt 
reluctantly  compelled  to  limit  myself  to  those  who  have 
served  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  later  and  younger  members  of  both  bodies 
are  correspondingly  worthy  of  recognition.  Many  of  them 
have  already  made  a  good  record  in  behalf  of  the  college 
and  otherwise,  and  others  who  are  younger  give  promise 
to  equal  or  excel  those  who  have  gone  before. 

Turning  now  to  the  trustees  of  long  service,  I  will 
briefly  speak  of  them  in  the  order  of  the  beginning  of 
their  official  relations  to  the  college. 

The  first  to  come  in  view  is  Henry  A.  Collin,  Esq.,  who 
was  treasurer  thirty- two  years.  As  he  had  been  a  pupil 
of  the  eminent  Wilbur  Fisk,  and  had  been  interested  in 
two  of  New  England's  best  church  schools  as  pupil  and 
patron,  it  was  natural  for  him,  when  he  came  West,  to 
locate  in  a  college  town  for  the  benefit  of  his  children. 
He  arrived  in  Mount  Vernon  July  4,  i860,  the  day  the 
comer  stone  of  the  main  College  Hall  was  laid.  Esquire 
Collin's  ability  and  integrity  were  soon  manifest,  and  he 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  college.    The  wisdom  of  this 
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choice  was  vindicated  by  his  long  and  faithful  service. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  sturdy  character,  and  great 
industry.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  was  careful 
and  conscientious  in  all  his  work.  His  word  was  as  good 
as  his  bond.  These  qualities,  reenforced  by  his  legal 
training,  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  useful  men  in  town,  and  he  retained  this  standing 
untarnished  to  the  end  of  his  noble  career. 

A  warm  and  genial  spirit  pleasantly  blended  with  his 
usually  grave  and  dignified  bearing.  He  aboimded  in 
good  humor,  pleasing  stories,  keen  retorts,  and  the  flay- 
ing of  shams.  As  he  was  a  good  counselor  and  approach- 
able, his  advice  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  was  freely  sought. 
On  this  account  he  occasionally  indulged  in  a  little  iron- 
ical pleasantry  by  putting  a  card  in  the  local  newspaper 
advertising  himself  as  a  "Notary  Public  and  Answerer  of 
Questions."  His  alert  mind  gave  him  as  keen  insight  into 
character  as  into  business.  He  was  rarely  deceived  in  a 
man  or  an  enterprise,  however  plausible. 

Esquire  Collin  was  frugal  and  liberal.  Many  of  his 
benefactions  and  kindly  services  for  needy  people  were  so 
quietly  bestowed  that  the  public  knew  little  of  them.  He 
was  of  great  financial  service  to  the  college  in  its  early 
history.  In  temporary  emergencies  he  allowed  college 
accounts  to  be  overdrawn  •  to  tide  over,  and  on  one  or 
two  important  occasions  he  loaned  his  credit  to  the 
college  in  large  amounts.  He  had  faith  in  his  associates 
and  in  the  institution,  and  his  faith  was  well  founded. 
The  necessary  brevity  of  this  sketch  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  invaluable  services  of  this  faithful  and  self-sacrificing 
friend  of  the  college. 
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By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
Treasurer  ColHn,  November  28,  1892,  was  doubly  sad. 
At  the  same  hour,  on  the  day  before,  in  the  city  of  Du- 
buque, were  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  Judge  D.  N. 
Cooley,  a  warm  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  college,  who 
for  twenty-four  years  had  been  a  trustee,  and  for  a  time 
president  of  the  Board.  The  loss  of  these  two  con- 
spicuous officers,  so  close  together,  was  sorely  felt.  In 
addition  to  Judge  Cooley,  two  other  trustees  fall  only 
one  year  short  of  the  quarter  century  period  of  service, 
namely,  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  LL.D.,  class  of  '74,  late 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  Captain 
William  T.  Rigby,  A.M.,  class  of  '69,  chairman  of  the 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  Commission. 

The  Rev.  Alpha  J.  Kynett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  became  a 
trustee  of  Cornell  College  in  1865,  and  served  thirty-five 
years.  He  had  been  a  charter  member  of  the  Upper  Iowa 
Conference,  and  an  early  coworker  with  Elder  Bowman, 
the  father  of  Cornell  College.  In  the  spring  of  185 1,  on 
the  way  to  his  first  appointment,  he  called  on  Elder 
Bowman,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Mount  Vernon,  and 
they  together  rambled  over  the  beautiful  forest-crowned 
summit,  and  agreed  that  it  would  make  an  ideal  site  for 
a  college,  and  they  together  planned  for  its  early  found- 
ing. Dr.  Kynett  became  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  remained  such  till  his  death. 

In  the  General  Conference  of  1864  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  Church  Extension  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  with  general  offices  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  not  only  launched  this  great  society,  but 
for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  he  skillfully  piloted  it 
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through  various  storms,  both  ecclesiastical  and  financial, 
riding  triumphantly  over  every  billow,  till  at  the  last  of  a 
well-crowned  life  he  stood  majestically  upon  the  bridge, 
guiding  his  goodly  ship  upon  her  voyage  of  increasing 
usefulness.  This  great  society  while  under  his  leadership 
aided  eleven  thousand  churches  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$6,500,000,  every  cent  of  which  was  faithfully  accounted 
for.  Dr.  Kynett  also  did  heroic  service  in  other  im- 
portant fields.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  led  in 
recruiting  several  regiments,  and  was  active  in  the  work 
of  both  the  sanitary  and  Christian  commissions.  He 
was  also  a  courageous  leader  in  temperance  and  other 
reforms. 

Dr.  Kynett  was  an  imposing  personality — tall  and  well- 
developed,  of  pleasing  manners  and  forceful  address.  He 
was  commanding  in  every  sense,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual.  His  mind  was  strong,  his  judgment  good, 
and  his  fidelity  unquestioned.  Before  deliberative  bodies 
he  was  always  strong,  presenting  well-balanced  opinions 
in  clear  and  winning  speech.  He  was  always  alert  to 
propose  good  measures  and  to  oppose  bad  ones,  and  in 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  he  never  faltered.  As  he 
was  a  careful  investigator,  a  wise  counselor,  and  a  forceful 
advocate,  he  was  invaluable  to  the  cause  he  espoused. 
His  noble  service  to  Cornell  College  will  live  to  inspire 
others  and  to  embalm  his  name. 

Colonel  Henry  H.  Rood,  A.M.,  has  been  a  trustee  of 
the  college  for  forty -seven  years  and  he  bids  fair  to  round 
out  half  a  century.  He  has  made  the  extraordinary  record 
of  forty-six  years  as  secretary  of  the  Board.  The  careful- 
ness, fidelity,  and  value  of  these  services  has  rarely  been 
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equaled.  I  can  only  give  a  brief  summary  of  his  long 
and  eventful  life. 

He  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  New  York,  February  6, 
1 84 1.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  removed  to  Nevada,  Iowa, 
where  he  taught  a  district  school  during  the  winter  of 
1859-60,  and  in  the  following  spring  started  on  foot  for 
Cornell  College.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  at  the  call  of  his 
country,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  freshman  classmates,  and 
enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infantry.  In  the  army 
he  received  in  succession  various  and  responsible  ap- 
pointments as  follows:  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant, 
adjutant,  and  recorder  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry.  In  1863 
General  McPherson  appointed  him  judge  advocate,  and 
in  1864  General  Howard  appointed  him  commissary  of 
musters  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  where  he  served 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has 
received  various  appointments,  such  as  special  aide  to 
the  governor  of  Iowa,  inspector-general,  and  quarter- 
master-general, with  rank  of  colonel. 

He  was  in  the  following  battles:  Shiloh,  Bolivar,  luka, 
Corinth,  Atlanta,  and  Jonesboro.  He  also  served  at  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  expeditions  to  Mechanics- 
ville,  Jackson,  and  Meridian.  Both  Colonel  Shane  and 
the  brigade  commander,  in  their  reports  of  the  great 
battle  of  Atlanta,  made  conspicuous  mention  of  the  gal- 
lant and  efficient  service  of  Colonel  Rood  during  that 
trying  ordeal. 

Colonel  Rood  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Crocker  Iowa  Brigade  in  1881,  and  he  has  long  been  its 
president.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  through  his  grandfather,  Daniel  Rood,  who 
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served  under  Colonel  Stark,  the  commander  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  Colonel  Rood  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  influential  citizens  of  Mount  Vernon.  While  closely 
and  broadly  connected  with  the  business  interests  of  the 
town,  he  has  always  shown  deep  interest  in  everything 
that  contributed  to  the  social,  moral,  and  educational 
elevation  of  the  community.  As  a  trustee  of  the  college 
and  secretary  of  that  board,  for  nearly  fifty  years  he  has 
rendered  conspicuous  and  invaluable  service.  He  has 
been  a  wise  and  prudent  counselor,  a  very  careful  and 
useful  officer,  and  always  a  genial  and  ennobling  coworker. 

Honorable  Robert  Smyth,  a  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  Pres- 
byterian, was  an  exceedingly  valuable  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
college  for  twenty-eight  years,  closing  with  his  death  in 
1896. 

He  had  come  to  Iowa,  a  young  man,  in  the  territorial 
days  of  1840,  several  years  before  the  land  was  surveyed. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  engaged  in  farming  near  Mount 
Vernon,  using  the  crude  methods  of  pioneer  days,  plowing 
mainly  with  oxen,  and  floating  his  products  down  the 
river  to  Saint  Louis  on  flatboats.  After  his  marriage  he 
resided  in  Marion  from  1852  to  1866,  where  he  engaged  in 
business.  In  the  meantime  he  read  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  became  a  member  of  a  strong  law  firm.  He 
was  industrious,  enterprising,  and  progressive,  and  had 
excellent  business  and  executive  ability.  In  1866  he 
returned  to  his  beautiful  farm  near  Mount  Vernon,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  men  in  the 
community,  serving  many  terms  in  the  Legislature,  both 
as  representative  and   senator.     President   Lincoln  ap- 
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pointed  him  paymaster  in  the  United  States  army,  which 
position  he  held  from  1861  to  1866,  and  disbursed  over 
$10,000,000.  This  work  was  most  honorably  and  satis- 
factorily done. 

Colonel  Smyth's  work  for  Cornell  College  was  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  He  was  prompt  to  respond  to  calls  for 
service  of  all  kinds,  being  a  wise  counselor  and  a  valuable 
colaborer.  He  was  not  only  liberal  of  his  time,  but  also 
of  his  money.  As  a  business  man  he  ranked  among  the 
ablest;  as  a  citizen  he  was  honorable,  prompt,  and  true  to 
every  engagement;  and  as  a  man  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  During  his  long  and  useful  service  for 
the  college  and  for  the  public  his  personal  honor  and 
integrity  were  without  blemish.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
"he  was  twenty  years  an  Irishman,  sixty  years  an  Amer- 
ican, and  eighty  years  a  Christian  gentleman." 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Clinton,  A.M.,  D.D.,  served  as 
trustee  of  Cornell  just  one  year  over  the  quarter-century 
line.  He  was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada,  February  10,  183 1. 
Having  but  limited  means,  he  had  to  work  his  way 
through  all  his  school  life,  which  developed  the  high 
qualities  of  character  that  contributed  so  much  to  his  suc- 
cess in  later  life.  After  graduating  from  the  Toronto 
Normal  School  with  honor,  he  engaged  in  teaching  for 
fifteen  years,  and,  having  removed  to  Iowa,  he  united 
with  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  in  1866.  He  soon  rose 
to  a  high  rank  in  the  ministry  and  retained  his  usefiilness 
till  the  close  of  life  in  1894. 

He  was  an  able  preacher,  a  ready  platform  orator,  and 
in  demand  for  lectures  and  addresses  on  various  civic, 
educational,   and  political   topics.     He  had   high   moral 
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convictions  and  enforced  them  with  vigor  and  power.  He 
served  one  term  as  presiding  elder,  was  Conference  secre- 
tary six  years,  and  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference 
in  1884. 

As  a  church  dedicator  he  had  few  peers  in  Western 
Methodism,  having  officiated  at  the  dedication  of  seventy- 
five  churches,  in  which  he  raised  over  $300,000.  His  genial 
disposition,  coupled  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  tact,  and  energy,  rendered  him  attractive 
and  influential.  He  retained  his  vigor  and  charmingly 
hopeful  spirit  to  the  last.  Even  on  his  deathbed  he  was 
full  of  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  he  so  much 
loved.  As  he  took  his  flight  to  the  spirit  land  he  ex- 
claimed, "The  workman  falls,  but  the  work  goes  on." 

Hon.  William  F.  Johnston,  A.M.,  was  a  trustee  of  the 
college  for  forty-three  years,  and  for  thirty-seven  of  that 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In 
this  smaller  body,  intrusted  with  varied  and  grave  re- 
sponsibilities, and  requiring  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
college  interests,  he  was  a  wise  and  prudent  counselor. 
For  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  a  period  longer  than  that  of  all  his 
predecessors  combined.  The  liberal  bestowment  of  his 
time,  his  means,  and  his  guiding  hand  all  these  years  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  His  gifts  to  the 
college  have  amounted  to  about  $150,000,  making  him 
one  of  her  largest  benefactors. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  30,  1833,  and  passed  to  his  reward  August  8, 
1 9 14,  loved  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  boy- 
hood had  been  spent  in  working  on  a  farm  in  summers, 
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and  in  attending  school  in  winters.  In  1858  he  settled  in 
Toledo,  Iowa,  where  he  became  a  merchant  and  banker. 
He  built  the  Toledo  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and 
became  its  president.  He  owned  much  valuable  farm 
land  in  Iowa  and  adjacent  States,  and  became  director 
or  president  in  various  business  corporations.  He  was 
elected  first  mayor  of  Toledo,  and  served  two  terms  in 
the  State  Legislature. 

While  he  was  conspicuously  a  man  of  affairs,  he  was 
generous  with  his  time  and  means  in  the  various  move- 
ments for  the  elevation  of  society.  Coupled  with  his 
large  and  varied  business  interests,  he  steadily  maintained 
high  moral  and  religious  ideals,  closely  identifying  him- 
self with  the  forces  and  institutions  of  education  and 
religion.  His  home  life  was  simple,  tender,  affectionate, 
and  guided  by  high  ideals  of  Christian  love. 

This  busy  and  useful  life  of  eighty-one  years  has  closed 
on  earth,  but  has  left  a  radiant  and  inspiring  example  to 
his  numerous  friends  and  coworkers.  None  will  miss  him 
more  than  his  old  and  abiding  friends  in  Cornell  College. 
In  council  he  was  at  once  wise,  prudent,  and  progressive; 
in  emergencies  calm  and  resourceful.  His  modest  and 
unassuming  spirit  and  his  quiet  and  generous  example 
will  long  linger  to  enshrine  his  noble  career. 

The  Rev.  J.  Burleigh  Albrook,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  has  spent 
half  of  his  busy  life  of  seventy  years  in  the  service  of  his 
Alma  Mater  as  trustee,  and  ten  years  of  that  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In  every  ca- 
pacity in  which  he  has  labored  he  has  been  one  of  our 
most  loyal  and  self-sacrificing  alumni. 

Dr.  Albrook  first  saw  the  light  in  Monroe,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  in  1844.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Iowa,  where  he  as  farmer  boy 
attended  pubHc  school  and  later  became  a  teacher.  In 
response  to  his  country's  call  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army,  and  since  the  war  he  has  served  two  years  as 
president  and  twenty-eight  years  as  chaplain  of  the 
organized  survivors  of  his  old  regiment,  the  Second  Iowa 
Cavalry.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  College  in 
1870,  and  united  with  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  the 
same  year.  For  five  years  he  was  the  successful  principal 
of  Ep worth  Seminary,  and  for  nine  years  he  has  been 
financial  agent  for  Cornell  College.  He  gave  fourteen 
years  to  the  pastorate,  and  eighteen  to  the  responsible 
duties  of  District  Superintendent,  and  was  twice  honored 
with  election  to  the  General  Conference. 

In  every  position  Dr.  Albrook  has  occupied  he  has 
shown  high  qualities  of  energy,  efficiency,  self-sacrifice, 
and  fidelity.  As  a  coworker  he  is  loyal  and  forceful, 
always  ready  to  do  his  full  part  in  every  good  cause.  He 
is  a  liberal  giver  as  well  as  a  winning  solicitor.  He  has  a 
high  sense  of  justice  and  honor  and  is  ever  ready  to 
courageously  defend  them.  Long  may  he  live  to  radiate 
a  useful  life! 

Captain  Erastus  B.  Soper,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  college  for  thirty-six  years,  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  twenty-eight  years.  His 
services  on  this  committee  have  not  only  been  long,  but 
especially  useful.  His  fine  legal  knowledge  has  been  con- 
stantly available,  and  his  remarkable  ability,  in  sizing  up 
the  consensus  of  opinion  in  a  deliberative  body  and  in 
expressing  it  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  resolution  for 
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adoption,  has  been  of  frequent  and  unique  value  in  clos- 
ing debate  at  the  right  stage. 

In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  rose  from  the  rank  of 
private  to  that  of  captain.  Since  then  he  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Shiloh  Monument  Commission ;  vice-president 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  and  first  treasurer  of  the 
Iowa  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

We,  here  at  the  college,  first  knew  him  as  freshman  in 
1864.  After  a  good  record  as  student  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  '68,  and  employed  as  tutor  for  one  year. 
He  has  since  made  an  honorable  and  useful  record  as 
lawyer  and  banker,  and  has  been  twice  elected  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  has  not  only  been  liberal  of  his  time  and  counsel,  but 
remarkably  generous  of  his  means  in  support  of  his  Alma 
Mater. 

Though  Captain  Soper  is  a  strong  character,  yet  he  is 
modest  in  spirit,  mild  in  speech,  and  unassertive  in  man- 
ner. In  a  deliberative  body  he  sometimes  appears  listless 
as  to  the  proceedings,  but  surprises  all  by  suddenly  rising 
at  the  culminating  point  of  discussion  and  dictating  a 
suitable  resolution,  showing  that  he  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowing the  discussion.  He  stands  conspicuous  among  our 
liberal  and  loyal  alumni.  Whenever  his  services  shall  end 
it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  fill  his  place. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
A  CRUISE  AROUND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

I  SAILED  on  the  Arctic  from  New  York,  February  2, 
1905,  for  a  seventy-days'  cruise  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  thereby  achieving  a  long-cherished  desire.  Around 
this  sea  cluster  many  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  world.  Its  waves  wash  the  shores  of  three  continents, 
and  touch  the  countries  that  have  given  rise  to  great 
nations  and  civilizations.  The  remaining  records  of 
those  nations  mark  the  footprints  of  man  down  the  cor- 
ridors of  time,  from  the  remote  past  to  the  living  present. 

The  interest  of  the  trip  was  increased  by  a  lecture 
given  the  evening  before  arriving  at  any  city  or  country 
of  special  importance.  These  lectures  were  by  able 
experts  in  their  respective  subjects. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Funchal,  the  capital  of  the  Portu- 
guese island  of  Madeira.  As  soon  as  our  steamer  arrived 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of  canoes  with  half -naked 
diving  men.  They  would  gracefully  poise  themselves  in 
their  boats,  ready  to  dive  for  any  coin  which  passengers 
might  throw  into  the  water.  The  sport  was  enjoyed  for 
a  half  hour  while  coins  were  freely  thrown  and  skillfully 
captured.  Sometimes  a  diver  would  come  up  with  four 
coins,  one  between  the  toes  of  each  foot  and  one  in  each 
hand.  The  inhabitants  are  of  necessity  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  often  illiterate. 

Funchal  is  built  on  an  abrupt  slope,  with  mountain 
peaks  in  the  background.     Owing  to  the  steep  roads  the 
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vehicles  consist  of  sleds  drawn  by  oxen.  Our  ship's  com- 
pany had  much  sport  in  riding  about  town  in  canopied 
and  cushioned  sleds.  There  are  two  teamsters,  one  of 
whom  keeps  the  oxen  moving  with  a  sharp  stick,  while 
the  other  at  intervals  places  a  heavy,  oiled  cloth  under 
the  runners  so  as  to  facilitate  progress  over  the  cobbled 
streets 

I  took  a  charming  ride  on  the  inclined  railway  up  the 
mountain  through  lovely  gardens  and  terraces.  One  of 
the  attractive  diversions  is  to  come  down  the  toboggan 
slide,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  guided  by  a  native.  Some- 
times the  distance  is  made  in  less  than  three  minutes. 

We  next  sailed  for  Cadiz,  Spain.  As  we  approached 
the  city,  w^hich  is  situated  on  a  long,  narrow  peninsula, 
its  white  walls  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  sea  as  a  magic 
city,  similar  to  Venice,  but  far  more  picturesque.  On 
landing  we  took  a  carriage  ride  of  several  hours,  first 
through  some  of  the  narrow,  antiquated  streets,  then 
through  the  higher  and  more  aristocratic  portion,  where 
the  streets  are  lined  with  bright-colored  terraced  houses, 
overhung  by  peopled  balconies,  and  many  of  them  sur- 
mounted by  view-towers — places  where  the  listless  Span- 
iards lounge  or  regale  their  eyes. 

After  visiting  a  few  of  the  chief  places  of  interest  we 
took  train  for  Seville,  the  former  capital.  I  observed  that 
much  of  the  right-of-way  of  the  railroad  was  made  attrac- 
tive and  useful  by  rows  of  almond  trees.  The  road  is 
through  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  abounding  in 
vineyards  and  olive  orchards. 

On  reaching  Seville  we  found  plent}^  of  interest  for  our 
half -day  of  sojourn.    The  city  is  still  surrounded  by  old 
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Moorish  walls,  pierced  by  fifteen  gateways,  and  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous.  As  I  recalled  the  high 
rank  of  Seville  in  art  and  music  in  former  days,  I  was  the 
more  surprised  as  I  passed  through  the  winding  streets 
to  find  such  crowds  of  picturesque  idlers  and  loungers, 
who  were  adepts  at  guitar  and  tambourine  playing,  song- 
singing,  and  Gypsy-dancing.  The  streets  presented  a 
strange  medley  of  sights  and  sounds.  Their  motley 
throngs  well  illustrated  the  Spanish  traits  of  indolence, 
love  of  light  music,  and  hilarious  sports. 

The  cruel  and  brutalizing  sport  of  bullfighting  has  long 
been  a  typical  Spanish  amusement.  I  passed  the  impos- 
ing bullring  building,  with  room  for  fourteen  thousand 
spectators,  where  Sundays  and  hoUdays  are  desecrated  by 
these  degrading  exhibitions.  I  was  told  of  a  single  bull- 
fighter who  killed  in  one  season  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  animals,  and  netted  as  his  share  of  the  proceeds  $7  5, ooo. 
And,  of  course,  he  was  the  ideal  and  hero  of  the  city. 

The  universal  passion  for  lottery  is  another  demoraliz- 
ing agency.  This  is  a  public  institution,  managed  on  a 
large  scale,  in  which  almost  the  entire  population,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  try  their  fortune,  and  even  we 
visitors  were  constantly  importuned  to  purchase  tickets. 
The  prizes  were  loudly  heralded  through  the  streets.  The 
tickets  are  sold  in  special  shops  which  are  about  as 
numerous  as  the  wine  houses. 

From  these  degrading  influences  I  turned  to  see  a  few 
of  the  remaining  monuments  of  earlier  times,  among 
which  was  the  great  Gothic  Cathedral,  which  in  size  and 
art  interests  is  second  only  to  Saint  Peter's  in  Rome.  I 
greatly   enjoyed   this   lofty   expression   of   religious   art. 
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Many  of  its  numerous  paintings  are  masterpieces;  its 
stained  glass  windows  are  unexcelled;  its  sculpture  is  of 
high  order,  and  its  silversmith  work  and  wood  carvings 
are  imsurpassed  in  design  and  workmanship.  I  could 
hardly  tear  myself  away  from  Murillo's  masterpiece  en- 
titled "St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  Vision  of  the  Holy  Child." 

The  next  most  attractive  place  was  the  Alcazar,  the 
old  Moorish  palace,  a  rival  of  the  Alhambra.  I  admir- 
ingly lingered  in  its  memorable  Court  of  the  Maidens,  with 
beautiful  arches  supported  by  double  marble  columns, 
and  in  its  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  with  superb  dome. 

From  Seville  I  hastened  on  to  see  the  departing  glory 
of  the  city  of  Granada  and  its  famous  Alhambra,  which 
once  marked  the  golden  age  of  Moorish  supremacy.  The 
waning  city  of  Granada  still  has  a  population  of  seventy- 
five  thousand,  sustained  mainly  by  tourists  who  are 
annually  attracted  by  climate,  scenery,  and  ancient  art. 
The  section  of  the  city  once  occupied  by  the  Moorish 
aristocracy  is  now  the  abode  of  Gypsies  and  beggars. 

Granada,  in  its  beautiful  environment,  rises  amphi- 
theater-like to  a  graceful  summit,  where  the  Alhambra 
crowns  the  picture  with  its  ancient  glory.  To  reach  this 
Spanish  Acropolis  I  ascended  through  the  valley  of 
Alhambra  Park,  which  is  densely  wooded  by  English 
elms  brought  hither  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
park  was  enlivened  by  multitudes  of  nightingales,  and 
the  gentle  murmur  of  fountains  and  cascades. 

The  Alhambra,  the  palace  and  fortress  of  the  Moorish 
monarchs,  occupies  a  charming  hilly  terrace  of  rare 
beauty,  commanding  a  wide  view  of  city,  plain,  and 
mountains.     The  plateau  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall 
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protecting  the  palace  within.  The  celebrated  palace  was 
chiefly  built  between  1248  and  1354.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  in  1492  their  conquerors  rudely  pillaged  the 
beautiful  Alhambra,  and  subsequent  emperors  made  ad- 
ditions and  modifications  in  the  styles  of  their  periods, 
so  that  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  of  the  exquisite 
palace  still  remains.  In  spite  of  vandalism,  ill-judged 
additions  and  restorations,  and  long  neglect,  the  Alham- 
bra still  remains  the  most  perfect  example  of  Moorish 
art  in  its  European  development.  The  general  plan  of 
construction  is  quadrangular  in  form  with  rooms  facing 
on  central  courts.  Within,  the  palace  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  exquisite  detail  of  its  marble  pillars  and  arches,  its 
fretted  ceilings,  and  the  veil-like  transparency  of  its 
filigree  work.  Its  rich  colors  of  blue,  red,  and  golden 
yellow  are  now  mellowed  by  time. 

As  I  lingered  in  these  marble  courts  I  recalled  with 
what  fascination  I  had  read,  in  schoolboy  days,  Irving 's 
glowing  description  of  them  in  his  Alhambra,  written 
largely  in  these  very  halls,  while  he  was  under  the  spell 
of  their  bewitching  charm.  In  that  early  day  I  had  no 
hope  of  ever  actually  opening  my  eyes  upon  the  scenes  of 
Irving's  luminous  visions,  and  when  that  happy  day  came 
it  was  without  any  expectation  of  later  recording  these 
personal  recollections.  How  often  are  we  thus  pleasantly 
surprised  in  living  our  past  experiences,  mental  or 
physical ! 

Bidding  adieu  to  Granada,  I  took  train  for  Gibraltar  to 
meet  the  steamer.  On  the  way  I  was  interested  in  seeing, 
for  the  first  time,  groves  of  cork  trees.  This  is  a  kind  of 
evergreen  oak,  indigenous  to  that  region.     The  mature 
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trees  were  generally  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  with 
irregular,  branching  tops.  When  the  tree  attains  an  age 
of  five  or  six  years  the  outer  bark  takes  on  a  kind  of 
fungous  appearance,  new  layers  of  cellular  tissues  being 
formed,  and  the  outer  parts  crack  from  distention.  When 
the  tree  has  arrived  at  the  proper  age  the  outer  bark  of 
trunk  and  larger  limbs  is  stripped  off  with  a  curved  knife 
having  two  handles.  This  process  can  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  years,  for  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Of  course  only  the  outer,  spongy,  cellular 
tissues  are  cut  off,  leaving  the  inner,  live  bark  undisturbed. 
I  saw  trees  in  all  stages,  from  those  recently  stripped  to 
those  ready  for  the  knife. 

As  we  approached  the  Mediterranean  the  rock  Gibral- 
tar gradually  rose  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  huge  crouch- 
ing lion.  It  is  about  two  miles  long  and  two  thirds  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  rises  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  has  galleries  from  two  to  three  miles  in  length 
tunneled  through  the  solid  rock,  and  batteries  are  built 
at  all  advantageous  points  up  to  the  very  top.  We  were 
permitted  to  ascend  to  several  fine  viewpoints,  but,  of 
course,  we  were  not  permitted  to  inspect  the  fortifications. 

After  crossing  the  Mediterranean  we  had  our  first  in- 
troduction to  Africa  at  the  old  Moorish  city,  Algiers.  It 
rises  from  the  seashore  up  the  sides  of  a  precipitous  hiU 
in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  apex  is  formed 
by  the  Casbash,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Deys,  which 
is  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  base  is  a 
mile  in  length.  The  present  city  is  divided  into  two 
parts — the  old,  or  high  town,  and  the  new,  or  low  town. 
The  view  of  the  city  from  the  bay,  with  its  white  ter- 
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raced  buildings,  and  the  emerald  hills  in  the  background 
blending  with  the  purplish  haze  and  the  azure  sea,  make  a 
picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  lower,  or  French,  part  is  as  gay  and  modem  as 
Paris  itself.  The  Arab,  or  cliff,  part  is  the  more  novel,  but 
also  the  more  disagreeable.  Many  of  the  tall,  windowless 
houses  face  defiles  too  narrow  and  steep  for  vehicles.  The 
steepness  of  the  streets  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  over  five  hundred  steps,  in  an  unbroken  series, 
before  reaching  the  summit.  The  strange  costumes,  the 
narrow,  dark  alleys,  the  continuous  line  of  booths  facing 
the  streets,  the  people  buying,  selling,  eating,  sleeping, 
praying,  and  gambling  all  in  full  view,  made  a  striking 
picture.  There  is  here  a  mixed  population  of  Arabs,  Turks, 
Moors,  Bedouins,  Negroes,  and  Maltese. 

Sailing  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  we  arrived 
at  the  renowned  island  of  Malta.  This  is  a  rocky  island, 
and  is  the  strongest  link  in  the  chain  of  fortresses  that 
unites  England  to  her  eastern  possessions. 

We  landed  at  Valetta,  a  fine  modem  city,  with  such  a 
happy  combination  of  Moorish  and  Italian  architecture 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  extravagantly  spoke  of  it  as  equal 
to  any  city  in  Europe.  The  city  was  founded  by  La 
Valetta,  a  famous  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
who  began  a  series  of  fortifications  that  have  been  with- 
out a  parallel.  We  passed  through  its  beautiful  streets  to 
the  railway  station,  where  we  took  train  for  Citta  Vecchia^ 
the  ancient  capital  of  Malta,  six  miles  inland.  This  is 
truly  a  quaint  old  town,  with  its  crumbling  palaces  and 
fortifications,  and  its  labyrinthian  catacombs.  This  an- 
cient city  was  also  founded  and  fortified  by  the  Knights  of 
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Malta,  and  it  became  the  headquarters  of  their  succeeding 
grand  masters 

Saint  Paul's  Bay,  Malta,  is  memorable  because  of 
Paul's  shipwreck  there,  at  the  place  "where  two  seas 
meet,"  as  described  by  Saint  Luke.  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  supposed  landing  place  was  marked  by  Saint 
Paul's  tower. 

Our  next  stop  of  two  days  was  at  Athens,  and  our  stay 
was  made  doubly  interesting  by  the  lecture  and  leader- 
ship of  the  president  of  the  American  School  at  Athens. 
Having  in  a  previous  chapter  described  a  former  visit 
there,  I  will  forego  any  further  account  here. 

The  night  before  reaching  Constantinople  we  were 
favored  with  a  very  helpful  lecture  by  Professor  Van 
Millingen,  of  Robert  College.  The  view  of  the  city  and 
surroundings,  as  we  approached  from  the  Bosporus  and 
entered  the  Golden  Horn,  was  fully  equal  to  its  high 
reputation.  For  beauty  of  situation,  for  security,  for 
commercial  opportunity,  and  for  political  importance 
Constantinople  is  unsurpassed.  The  distant  effect  of  its 
palaces,  its  many  domes,  its  graceful  minarets,  and  its 
quaint  buildings  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  But  on  nearer 
approach  the  charm  vanishes.  Narrow,  crooked,  filthy 
streets  and  miserable  houses  of  clay  and  wood  still  pre- 
vail, notwithstanding  two  great  fires  in  recent  years  have 
cleaned  up  several  square  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  giving  place  to  fine  modem  stone  houses.  One  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  city  is  the  vast  number 
of  lean,  filthy,  wolfish  dogs  that  throng  the  streets.  The 
sidewalks  were  so  full  of  their  dozing  and  swaggering 
forms  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  get   through  without 
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stumbling  over  them.  There  are  said  to  be  thirty  thou- 
sand of  them  in  the  city,  owned  by  the  public  and  pro- 
tected by  law.  The  penalty  for  killing  one  is  three  years' 
imprisonment.  Being  public  scavengers,  they  are  all  the 
more  disagreeable. 

A  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Golden  Horn  connected  the 
two  main  parts  of  the  city.  Galata  and  Pera  on  the  north 
side  are  largely  European,  and  Stamboul,  the  old  city,  is 
mainly  Turkish;  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  is  largely 
Turkish. 

Ascending  the  steep  hill  to  Pera,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  foreign  embassies,  churches,  and  schools, 
the  center  of  modem  enlightenment.  The  largest  and 
finest  palace  of  the  Sultan,  the  Dolma  Baghtcheh,  ex- 
tends along  the  shore  of  the  Bosporus.  We  were  favored 
with  admission  to  the  magnificent  throne  room,  where  the 
dignitaries  of  the  empire  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
Sultan  in  their  annual  "Act  of  Homage." 

After  crossing  over  the  bridge  of  boats  into  Stamboul, 
we  first  sought  Sancta  Sophia,  located  on  Seraglio  Point. 
On  this  fine  site  Constantine  built  his  cathedral,  which 
resounded  with  the  eloquence  of  Chrysostom.  The  de- 
struction of  this  and  a  succeeding  temple  on  the  same 
site  gave  Justinian  a  chance  to  write  his  name  as  a  great 
builder.  The  plan  was  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  him 
by  an  angel  in  a  dream.  The  best  architect  of  the  age  was 
employed.  Contributions  were  made  from  all  classes,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Ten  thousand  people  were 
employed  in  its  construction.  The  emperor  labored  with 
the  workmen,  and  angels  were  popularly  believed  to  have 
aided  them.     The  building  was  said  to  have  cost  over 
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$5,000,000.  On  Christmas  Eve  of  the  year  537  the 
emperor,  laying  aside  his  crown,  entered  the  completed 
edifice,  exclaiming,  "Solomon,  I  have  conquered  thee." 
This  superb  Sancta  Sophia  is  now  perverted  to  a  mosque. 
As  I  walked  through  its  unsurpassed  nave,  and  stood 
beneath  its  great  dome  rising  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
from  the  floor,  I  lifted  my  hat  in  adoration.  Eight  of  the 
serpentine  columns  came  from  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus ;  eight  more  of  porphyry  from  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Baalbek. 

Next  I  visited  the  dusty,  oblong  site  of  the  ancient 
Hippodrome,  to  revive  a  little  of  its  remarkable  history 
and  influence.  Around  the  vast  space  rose  the  magnifi- 
cent amphitheater  completed  by  Constantine,  lavishly 
adorned  by  sculptures  and  bronzes  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  large  central  portion  became  a  forest  of 
statues  and  monuments.  Many  of  the  magnificent 
bronzes  were  melted  down  by  the  crusaders  to  make 
coin.  The  four  fine  horses  of  gilded  bronze  which  were 
brought  here  by  Constantine  finally  landed  in  Venice, 
where  they  still  adorn  Saint  Mark's.  To-day  all  these 
immense  structures  and  works  of  art  have  disappeared 
except  two  lone  monuments. 

One  of  these  is  the  Obelisk,  sixty-one  feet  high,  brought 
from  Egypt  in  the  fourth  century  and  set  up  in  the  Hip- 
podrome. The  other  is  the  half -buried  and  headless  Ser- 
pent Column,  made  of  bronze  from  the  Persian  booty  of 
Plataea,  which  formerly  supported  the  golden  tripod  for 
the  Oracle  at  Delphi.  In  the  coils  of  these  serpents 
constituting  this  column  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
thirty-one  Greek  cities,  to  whose  devotion  the  deliverance 
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of  Greece  from  the  Persian  power  was  due.  I  viewed 
pensively  these  two  works  of  art  with  their  long  and 
checkered  individual  history,  while  the  hundreds  of  their 
artistic  compeers  that  formerly  decorated  this  arena  have 
all  passed  into  oblivion. 

The  arena  of  the  great  Hippodrome  had  a  far  wider 
range  than  the  mere  contests  of  the  racers.  These  rival- 
ries extended  to  politics  and .  religion,  and  touched  all 
affairs  of  public  life.  Here  Belisarius  came  in  triumph 
with  the  captive  Vandal  king,  the  golden  candlesticks 
and  the  holy  vessels  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  being 
part  of  the  spoils. 

We  entered  the  Seraglio  grounds  through  the  Cold 
Fountain  Gate.  In  front  of  the  gate  is  the  Fountain  of 
Ahmed,  which  is  exquisite  in  design  and  ornamentation. 
On  entering  the  splendid  gate  the  road  to  the  left  passes 
the  Imperial  School  of  Medicine,  and  its  Botanical  Garden. 
The  way  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Mu- 
seum and  the  Court  of  the  Janizaries,  who  are  the 
guardians  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  At  the  north  side  of 
this  court  is  the  Orto  Kapou,  the  double  gate  through 
which  those  who  lost  the  favor  of  the  Sultan  went  to  be 
executed.  An  avenue  of  cypress  trees  leads  across  the 
court  to  the  Gate  of  Felicity,  which  opens  into  one  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Sultan,  where  the  harem  has  usually  been 
kept.  Here  is  the  Throne  Room,  decorated  with  fine 
arabesques,  the  golden  throne  occupying  one  end. 

I  was  favored  with  a  permit  to  visit  the  Treasury  in  the 
Seraglio  grounds.  There  are  kept  here,  among  other 
notable  gems,  the  Persian  Throne  of  beaten  gold,  in- 
wrought with  handfuls  of  rubies  and  emeralds.      Near  by 
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we  were  shown  an  emerald  as  large  as  one's  hand,  and 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  to  which  General  Lew 
Wallace  refers  in  his  Prince  of  India.  Here  also  is  a 
golden  tankard,  said  to  be  studded  with  over  three 
thousand  diamonds,  though  I  did  not  take  time  to  verify- 
by  counting. 

In  one  of  the  fine  rooms  of  the  Seraglio  we  were  served 
with  delicate  refreshments,  among  which  were  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicious  marmalade,  said  to  be  made  partly  of 
rose  petals,  and  a  delicate  candy  called  Turkish  Delight. 
Mr.  Huyler,  the  late  well-known  candy  manufacturer  of 
New  York,  whom  I  had  known  for  many  years,  had  asked 
that  his  son,  who  was  a  very  fine  young  man,  might  occupy 
the  stateroom  with  me  on  the  cruise.  He  instructed  his 
son  to  get  several  boxes  of  this  candy,  with  the  hope  of 
reproducing  the  same  in  this  country.  I  have  never 
heard  whether  he  succeeded  or  not. 

We  visited  many  other  places  of  interest  in  the  Seraglio 
grounds,  also  the  Grand  Bazaar  and  Museum. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  pleasant  visit  to 
Robert  College,  which  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
city.  Just  beyond  and  below  the  college,  and  imme- 
diately on  the  bank  of  the  Bosporus,  stands  old  Roumeli 
Hissar,  one  of  the  most  imposing  castles  in  the  world, 
built  by  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  as  a  part  of  his  plan 
for  taking  the  city. 

Robert  College,  the  out-growth  of  American  enterprise, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  potent  centers  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Turkish  empire.  It  was  founded  in  1863,  in 
the  midst  of  oiu:  Civil  War.     Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
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raising  money  at  that  time  the  college  had  to  start  in  a 
small  way.  But  Mr.  Robert  came  to  the  rescue  and  gave 
$30,000;  and,  further.  Dr.  Hamlin  had  wisely  agreed  with 
Mr.  Robert  that  the  work  should  not  be  accounted  either 
a  failure  or  success  within  five  years;  and  a  still  further 
good  fortune  was  the  matter  of  site  on  the  beautiful,  his- 
toric Bosporus,  in  a  nation  more  needing  its  enlightening 
and  purifying  influence  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
world. 

To  show  the  wisdom  of  this  site  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  it,  let  me  say  that  twenty -five  other  sites  had 
been  under  consideration  and  this  was  the  happiest  one 
of  all.  But  it  was  not  easily  obtained.  The  Ottoman 
government  was  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  all  well- 
informed  people  knew  something  of  the  difficulty  of 
achieving  anything  in  Turkey  to  which  the  government 
is  opposed. 

The  President  of  the  college  gave  me  the  following  in- 
teresting incident,  which  settled  the  long-pending  ques- 
tion of  giving  government  authority  for  the  college  on  this 
eligible  site.  Fortunately,  the  Sultan  is  more  cordial  to 
the  United  States  than  to  any  other  nation.  But  even 
this  good  will  was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  oppo- 
sition to  granting  chartered  rights  to  the  little  offensive 
college.  But  after  years  of  evasion  and  obstruction  it 
fortunately  happened,  as  the  President  told  me,  that 
Admiral  Farragut  chanced  in  his  great  cruise  to  land  in 
the  Port  of  the  Golden  Horn,  in  command  of  an  American 
warship.  This  the  suspicious  Sultan  could  not  under- 
stand, but  he  assumed  that,  of  course,  it  meant  something 
against  his  imperial  authority.     So  when  the  Admiral 
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called  on  him  by  appointment,  the  Sultan,  desiring  to  do 
the  gracious  thing  to  avoid  trouble,  in  the  course  of  the 
interview,  asked  the  Admiral  how  he  might  favor  him,  to 
which  the  Admiral  did  not  at  first  make  a  very  definite 
answer.  But  after  a  little  time  he  said,  "By  the  way,  our 
people  have  for  some  time  desired  authority  from  you  to 
establish  a  college  here  on  the  Bosporus,  and  our  govern- 
ment would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  grant  the 
favor."  Of  course  the  Sultan  could  not  do  anything  else 
but  grant  the  request. 

When  I  was  there  the  college  had  about  three  hundred 
regular  students  and  about  twenty-five  himdred  in  par- 
tial  courses,  and  about  four  hundred  graduates,  in  places 
of  influence  and  power,  scattered  over  the  empire. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
Sultan  is  an  absolute  and  irresponsible  monarch,  sover,eign 
of  life  and  death,  admitting  no  authority  except  the  Koran. 
The  Grand  Vizier  is  his  prime  minister,  and  he,  together 
with  the  other  ministers  of  the  various  departments  of 
state,  constitute  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  meets  in  Stam- 
boul.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Sublime  Porte  has 
lost  much  of  its  former  power  and  influence,  and  the 
cruel  and  suspicious  despotism  of  the  Sultan  is  under- 
mining the  confidence  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  entire 
empire. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  observe  the  quiet  but 
all-conquering  power  of  this  educational  fortress,  Robert 
College,  overlooking,  as  it  does,  Mohammed's  antiquated 
fort.  As  a  result  of  over  forty  years  of  intellectual  and 
moral  effort,  Robert  College  has  achieved  a  tremendous 
transformation  for  the  young  men  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
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To-day  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  men  of  affairs  in 
European  Turkey  are  said  to  have  received  their  educa- 
tion and  aim  in  Hfe  at  Robert  College.  Even  the  Sultan 
and  the  Sublime  Porte  cannot  get  along  without  them, 
as  the  young  Turks  are,  as  a  rule,  too  indolent  and  un- 
trained to  handle  affairs  of  state. 

And  yet  these  well-equipped  counselors  are  under  the 
constant  suspicion  of  the  Sultan,  A  large  force  of  spies 
is  constantly  engaged  to  find  out  who  are  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  "Young  Turkey,"  that  they  may  be  visited 
with  death  or  banishment.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  Turkey  is  tottering  to  her  fall, 
and  why  only  the  jealousies  of  European  powers  make  it 
possible  for  the  Sultan  to  maintain  himself  in  Constanti- 
nople for  twenty -four  hours. 

An  American  school  for  girls  in  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  is  doing  similar  good  work  for  women,  imder  the 
presidency  of  Miss  Patrick.  Though  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  this  school,  all  the  passengers  of 
our  steamer  had  the  pleasure  of  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  yotmg  women  of  the  institution  in  the  large  draw- 
ing room  of  our  steamer  one  of  the  evenings  we  were  in 
port. 

For  the  sake  of  the  scenery  and  associations,  our  ship 
steamed  up  the  Bosporus  to  the  Black  Sea  and  back,  upon 
our  departure  for  Smyrna,  the  chief  city  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  city  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  has  been 
justly  characterized  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  as  "an 
Asiatic  city  with  a  European  face;  it  produces  nothing, 
and  exchanges  everything;  it  is  hospitable  to  all  religions 
and  conspicuous  for  none;  and  it  is  the  paradise  of  the 
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Turk,  the  home  of  luxury  and  of  beautiful  women."  My 
first  impression  was  one  of  great  beauty.  The  background 
of  mountains,  the  gay -looking  city  with  its  tiled  roofs  and 
handsome  balconies,  its  beautiful  minarets  and  spires,  its 
cypress  groves,  luxuriant  gardens,  and  lovely  bay,  all 
serve  to  make  a  charming  and  lasting  impression.  The 
day  was  fully  occupied  in  strolling  through  the  fine 
bazaars,  ascending  to  the  Acropolis,  and  visiting  the 
Tomb  of  Poly  carp,  the  first  Christian  bishop.  We  then 
steamed  past  the  interesting  islands  of  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus  to  the  harbor  of  Caifa,  Palestine,  where  some  of 
the  passengers  landed  for  the  longer  trip  in  Palestine, 
while  those  preferring  the  longer  trip  in  Egypt  stayed 
aboard,  to  be  landed  further  south  at  Jaffa  for  the  shorter 
journey  in  the  Holy  Land.  Jaffa  is  the  modem  name  for 
the  New  Testament  Joppa. 

Though  Jaffa  is  a  rocky  and  in  stormy  weather  dan- 
gerous harbor,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  ports  of  which 
we  have  historic  record,  and  is  still  quite  important.  It 
has  a  large  export  trade  in  figs,  olives,  apricots,  pome- 
granates, and  oranges.  A  number  of  the  pleasant  memo- 
ries both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  cluster  about 
it,  while  its  history  is  tarnished  by  its  cruel  capture  by  the 
Romans  and  Napoleon. 

Having  landed  by  small  but  skillfully  handled  boats 
through  the  outcropping  rocks,  we  passed  up  into  the 
city  through  the  market  place.  Camels  were  lying  upon 
the  ground  midst  motley  groups  of  strangely  draped 
men.  Many  were  standing  idle  in  the  market  place,  just 
as  in  the  days  of  Paul.  We  passed  on  to  the  reputed 
house  of  Simon  the  tanner.     In  the  courtyard  is  a  large 
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and  ancient  stone  vat,  such  as  dyers  have  used  from  the 
earliest  times.  I,  too,  went  "on  the  housetop"  for  the 
fine  view,  and  recalled  Peter's  vision  which  taught  him 
and  the  world  the  universality  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Our  train  for  Jerusalem  was  drawn  by  an  American 
engine.  We  passed  for  miles  through  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
the  largest  and  richest  territory  in  Palestine.  It  abounds 
in  gardens,  meadows,  and  splendid  groves  of  oranges  and 
pomegranates.  The  land  abounded  not  only  in  golden 
fruits,  but  also  in  rich  historic  memories  as  well.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  fifty-four  miles  of  this  ride  was 
through  a  region  more  barren  and  rugged.  On  reaching 
the  level  of  the  city  we  had  risen  twenty-six  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  were  greeted  by  the  announcement  of 
the  conductor,  "All  out  for  Jerusalem." 

We  soon  found  a  fairly  comfortable  hotel  in  the  newer 
and  more  pleasant  part  of  the  city  outside  of  the  walls. 
While  the  Jerusalem  of  history  is  unsurpassed  in  interest, 
the  one  of  to-day  presents  much  that  is  disagreeable  and 
disappointing.  It  has  been  besieged  and  destroyed  many 
times,  and  the  city  of  the  present  day  is  really  the  eighth, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  its  seven  predecessors.  After  the 
siege  of  Titus  it  remained  a  barren  waste,  utterly  without 
inhabitants  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  said  that  if 
you  would  find  the  remains  of  the  first  city,  near  the  tem- 
ple site,  you  will  have  to  dig  down  through  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  of  the  rubbish  of  centuries. 

On  each  side  of  Mounts  Zion  and  Moriah,  on  which  the 
city  is  buUt,  are  abrupt  valleys — Kedron  on  the  east  and 
Hinnom  on   the  west — all  of  which   remain   as  distinct 
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landmarks,  and  all  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  But  the  valley  which  once  divided 
these  two  summits,  known  as  the  Tyropean  Valley,  which 
formerly  was  spanned  by  a  great  bridge  extending  from 
the  Temple  Area  to  the  hill  opposite,  is  now  so  filled  with 
the  rubbish  of  ages  as  to  have  almost  disappeared. 

I  first  entered  the  Holy  City  through  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
about  the  center  on  the  west  side,  with  the  ancient  Tower 
of  David  on  the  right.  I  spontaneously  uncovered  my 
head,  and  recalled  the  slightly  changed  words  of  the 
psalmist,  "My  feet  do  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jeru- 
salem." 

The  two  main  streets,  David  and  Damascus,  traverse 
the  city  almost  at  right  angles.  I  followed  the  former, 
which  leads  eastward  from  the  Jaffa  Gate.  This  street 
and  a  few  others  within  the  walled  part  of  the  city  are 
roughly  paved.  My  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
place  was  sorely  tested  as  I  proceeded.  The  buildings 
were  gloomy,  the  streets  uncleanly,  the  hurly-burly  of 
people  in  novel  garb,  and  speaking  strange  languages  in  a 
babel  of  confusion,  intensified  by  the  shouts  of  the  donkey 
boys,  the  loud  cries  of  the  camel  drivers,  and  the  calls  of 
those  who  would  sell  their  wares,  all  tended  to  produce  a 
disconcerting  influence. 

One  could  hardly  be  expected  to  enjoy  a  city  miscel- 
laneously built,  badly  governed,  with  no  street  lights  for 
night,  and  no  municipal  water  supply.  The  main  drain  of 
the  city  discharges  into  the  lower  pool  of  Siloam,  which 
has  become  an  open  cesspool.  Accumulations  of  debris, 
saturated  with  sewage,  had  polluted  some  of  the  old  cis- 
terns and  even  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
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I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  iinfavorable  present 
conditions,  there  still  triumphed  a  halo  of  memories  and 
ennobling  associations.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  and  still 
more  difficult  to  portray  the  lofty  and  far-reaching  inter- 
ests that  cluster  within  and  around  this  old  city.  I  can 
only  speak  briefly  of  my  impressions  of  a  few  of  them. 

The  first  place  of  special  interest  that  I  visited  was  the 
Temple  Area  inclosure,  at  the  east  end  of  David  Street, 
containing  thirty-six  acres.  Conspicuous  in  this  Area  is 
the  (so-called)  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  doubtless  stands 
where  the  temple  of  Solomon  stood.  It  is  octagonal  in 
form,  glittering  with  richly  colored  marbles  and  tiles,  and 
canopied  with  a  dome  that  is  the  perfection  of  symmetry. 
The  mosaics,  the  rich  and  tasteful  decorations,  the  splen- 
did rugs  with  their  harmoniously  blended  colors,  and  the 
variety  of  architectural  effects  and  groupings,  combine 
to  make  this  a  masterpiece  of  beauty 

In  the  interior  two  circles  of  differently  colored  marble 
pillars  divide  it  into  three  parts,  the  pillars  being  also 
separated  by  artistic  iron  work,  made  by  the  crusaders. 
Immediately  under  the  center  of  the  impressive  dome  is 
the  immense  rock  that  marks  the  site  of  the  great  Altar  of 
Burnt  Offering.  It  is  fifty-seven  feet  long  by  forty-three 
wide.  No  one  is  permitted  to  go  inside  the  high  railing 
which  guards  it.  Traces  of  the  conduits  which  originally 
carried  off  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  are  distinctly  seen. 

This  rock  is  also  sacred  to  the  Moslems,  who  believe 
that  Mohammed  made  his  last  prayer  on  this  rock,  and 
when  he  went  up  to  heaven  the  rock  started  to  follow  him, 
and  was  only  kept  back  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  whose 
finger-marks  they  still  see  in  the  rock.     This  and  many 
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other  incredible  legends  fire  the  imagination  of  the  super- 
stitious Mohammedans. 

After  briefly  noticing  other  memorable  sites,  mosques, 
and  minarets  on  the  Temple  Area,  I  turned  westward  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  on  the  alleged  site  of 
Christ's  burial.  After  the  destruction  of  many  preceding 
churches  on  this  traditional  site,  the  present  elaborate  one 
was  erected  in  18 10,  at  an  expense  of  $3,000,000. 

The  Turks  hold  the  keys,  and  are  always  on  guard, 
largely  from  the  fact  that  frequent  disturbances  arise 
among  the  various  sects,  especially  on  festival  days. 
Here  Latin,  Greek,  Armenian,  -Syrian,  Copt,  and  Abys- 
sinian has  each  his  own  special  shrine  within  the  in- 
closure,  and  each  regards  the  others  as  intruders  and 
pretenders. 

It  is  a  veritable  religious  museum,  there  being  over 
thirty  so-called  sacred  sites  within  the  inclosure.  Among 
these  are  the  exact  place  where  the  dust  was  taken  for 
the  creation  of  Adam;  the  actual  grave  of  Adam;  the 
tear-drops  of  the  Virgin,  indented  in  the  stone;  the  Stone 
of  Unction,  where  Christ's  body  was  laid  for  the  anoint- 
ing, with  Russian  pilgrims  covering  it  with  kisses;  the 
Chapel  of  the  Parted  Raiments;  the  spot  where  they 
crowned  him  with  thorns,  and  near  by  the  place  where 
they  scourged  him;  then  the  place  where  they  nailed  him 
to  the  cross;  and  finally  the  rock  where  the  cross  stood, 
and  the  actual  cavity  in  which  it  stood. 

Notwithstanding  the  bitter  strife  and  superstition  of 
the  various  sects  repr-esented,  which  is  certainly  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  life  of  the  Saviour  of  love  and 
peace,  they  all  stand  for  a  common  truth,  here  symboUzed 
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and  accepted  by  all  Christians — that  Christ  died  and 
rose  again  to  redeem  the  worid  from  sin. 

In  the  center  of  the  rotunda  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  This  for  n\any  centuries  has  been  regarded  as 
the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  world.  While  I  tarried  in 
meditation  I  obs.erved  numerous  pilgrims,  who  believe  the 
traditional  view,  prostrating  themselves  in  tears  and  kiss- 
ing the  marble  slab,  under  which  they  believe  that  our 
Saviour  was  buried. 

Though  this  traditional  site  had  long  been  accepted  as 
genuine,  yet  modem  research  has  made  it  almost  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  trfie  location  is  Gordon's  Calvar}'-, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  a  hill  just  outside  the  ancient  Da- 
mascus Gate,  to  the  north  of  the  city.  I  cannot  stop  to 
enumerate  the  reasons  which  show  that  this  site  meets 
all  r,equirements. 

I  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  rugged  "Wall  of  Wailing," 
near  the  Temple  Area.  Here,  especially  on  Friday  after- 
noons, the  Jews  gather  to  bewail  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem and  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  the  glory  of  Israel. 
I  found  it  an  open  paved  court,  thronged  with  lamenting 
Jews  of  all  classes,  ages,  and  sexes,  who  were  reciting  in  a 
monotonous  voice  prayers  and  lamentations.  They  were 
also  tacking  up  slips-  of  Scripture  quotations  sent  by  dis- 
tant Jews.  In  most  cases  the  ceremony  seemed  to  be 
entirely  perfunctory,  yet  some  showed  manifest  signs  of 
sincerity. 

From  here  we  crossed  the  valley  of  Kedron,  and, 
ascending  the  Mount  of  Olives,  came  to  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  second  only  to  Calvary  in  richness  of  reli- 
gious sentiment.     At  the  gate  we  were  besieged  by  a 
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company  of  lepers,  exhibiting  their  stubby  Hmbs  and 
pleading  sores.  The  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  and  the  inner  part  inclosing  the  hoary  grove  of 
olive  trees  is  further  protected  from  vandalism  by  a  high 
iron  fence.  These  olive  trees  are  doubtless  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  old.  The  oil  in  small  vials,  and  the  pits  made 
into  rosaries,  furnish  a  fine  income,  though  far  more  is 
sold  than  is  produced  in  the  garden. 

The  general  solemnity  of  the  garden  is  not  increased  by 
the  tawdry  representations  of  the  scenes  of  the  night 
before  the  crucifixion,  which  are  seen  inside  the  wall, 
though  the  beautiful  marble  group  of  Canova's  "The 
Agony"  is  an  exception. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  I 
reaped  abundant  reward  for  the  whole  journey.  To  the 
west  lay  Jerusalem,  "beautiful  for  situation,"  with  its 
surrounding  panorama  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  picture 
idealized  by  distance,  and  spiritualized  by  its  divine 
revelation  and  manifestation.  To  the  east  we  got  glimpses 
of  the  Dead  Sea  lying  far  below,  together  with  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  while  in  the  background  were  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab,  with  the  historic  peak  of  Moimt  Nebo. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  destroy  the  outlook  of  a  moun- 
tain or  its  historic  interest,  yet  this  hallowed  summit  of 
Olivet  was  to  me  marred  by  various  monuments  and 
memorials  erected  by  rival  churches  and  nations. 

Our  road  to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  was  along  the 
identical  way  by  which  "a  certain  man  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho."  To  us  it  was  a  road  of  great  con- 
trasts. At  the  start  we  passed  the  agonizing  Geth- 
semane  and  over  the  lovely  Olivet,  on  through  Bethany, 
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charmed  by  the  memories  of  the  restful  home  of  Mary 
and  Martha ;  then  for  the  main  'part  of  the  journey  we 
were  oppressed  by  barren  wastes,  treeless  hills,  and 
yawning  r-avines,  constantly  reminded  of  the  danger  of 
robbers  by  an  escort  of  Bedouin  cavalry,  accompanying 
us  on  either  side — a  protection  which  the  authorities  had 
prudently  provided.  Our  only  relief  from  the  depressing 
influence  of  our  immediate  surroundings  was  the  view  of 
the  billowy  hills  flanking  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  toward 
which  we  were  rapidly  descending,  and  the  distant  gray 
mountains  of  Moab.  The  barren,  rocky  descent  grew 
steeper  as  we  approached  the  river  valley. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  plain  we  came  to  the  site  of 
ancient  Jericho,  which  is  now  a  huge  mound  of  ruins.  A 
recent  excavation  revealed  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  wall, 
thought  to  be  the  one  which  fell  before  the  conquering 
trumpets  of  the  captain  Joshua.  From  the  base  of  the 
debris  of  the  old  city  issues  the  famous  fountain,  the 
"Sultan's  Spring,."  which  tradition  says  is  the  old  Elisha 
Fountain.  We  proved  by  refreshing  test  that  its  limpid 
water  is  "sweet"  to  this  day.  I  could  hardly  realize  that 
these  great  hills  of  debris  and  ruined  walls  were  once  a 
flourishing  city,  famous  for  dates  and  balsams,  and  en- 
riched by  gardens  and  palm  groves,  the  results  of  ancient 
irrigation. 

Modern  Jericho,  near  by,  is  only  a  little  group  of 
miserable  hovels  inhabited  by  thieves.  A  half -hour's  ride 
brought  us  to  Gilgal,  the  first  camping  place  of  the  Is- 
raelites after  crossing  the  Jordan,  and  where  the  passover 
was  celebrated  by  divine  direction.  The  only  present 
remains  are  a  large  ruined  reservoir  and  several  artificial 
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mounds.  Proceeding,  we  soon  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  abounding  in  historic  interest  from  the  days  of 
Joshua  to  those  of  Christ  and  John  the  Baptist.  The 
river  is  a  swift  stream  about  a  himdred  feet  wide,  and 
made  turbid  by  the  clay  banks  through  which  it  me- 
anders. For  the  novelty  a  few  of  us  crossed  over  and 
returned  in  a  small  rowboat. 

A  dreary  ride  down  the  valley  brought  us  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  effect  as  we  drew  near  was  that  of  approaching 
a  bottomless  abyss.  The  sea  is  thirteen  feet  below^  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  no  outlet.  About  six  and  a  half 
million  tons  of  w^ater  flow  into  it  daily,  all  of  which  is 
carried  off  through  evaporation  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
valley.  The  water  contains  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  solid  substance  in  solution. 

No  living  animals  are  found  in  the  water.  The  water 
is  very  salty,  bitter,  and  oily.  My  traveling  companion, 
Mr.  Huyler,  ventured  to  take  a  swim  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
but  he  found  great  difficulty  to  get  rid  of  the  adhering 
sediments.  It  required  several  days  for  him  to  sufficiently 
free  his  hair  from  the  oily  substance  so  as  to  get  a  comb 
through  it. 

There  were  twelve  or  fifteen  carriage  loads  of  American 
tourists  on  our  Jordan  trip.  The  horses  were  poor,  the 
road  rough,  and  the  drivers  cruel.  On  our  return  trip  to 
Jerusalem  there  were  two  horses  killed  and  one  left 
dying  on  the  roadside. 

The  following  day  I  took  a  carriage  alone  for  Bethle- 
hem. The  ride  was  made  disagreeable  by  the  almost 
constant  whipping  of  the  horse  by  the  heartless  driver. 
I  went  at  once  to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  the  oldest 
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Christian  church  in  the  world,  erected  in  330,  and  it  is 
usually  believed  that  the  church  now  standing  is  the 
original  building. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  an  impressive  simplicity, 
quite  in  contrast  with  the  tinsel  and  tawdry  trappings 
which  so  mar  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  In  this 
church  the  double  row  of  forty-four  monolithic  columns 
with  Corinthian  capitals  produces  a  fine  cathedral-like 
effect. 

Descending  by  way  of  the  Crypt  into  the  Chapel  of  the 
Nativity,  we  came  into  the  actual  cave,  or  grotto,  where  it 
is  believed  Christ  was  bom.  It  is  about  forty  feet  long, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high.  The  present  walls  are 
of  masonry  and  the  pavement  is  of  marble,  with  a  silver 
star  set  in  the  pavement  near  the  altar. 

Bethlehem  is  distinctively  a  Christian  town  of  about 
six  thousand  inhabitants.  The  people  look  happier  and 
more  intelligent  than  those  of  any  other  town  I  saw  in 
Palestine.  They  show  their  industry  by  carrying  on 
several  kinds  of  manufacture,  especially  that  of  sou- 
venirs made  from  shells,  mother-of-pearl,  and  olive  wood. 
I  visited  several  of  these  shops,  and  admired  the  skill 
and  beauty  of  workmanship. 

Qn  returning  to  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  we  boarded  our 
ship  and  steamed  for  a  land  otherwise  renowned  and  far 
more  ancient.  We  landed  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  March 
8,  1905.  The  illustrious  founder  of  this  city  intended  to 
make  it  the  capital  of  the  world,  it  being  at  the  meeting 
place  of  four  great  civilizations — the  Oriental,  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Hebrew.  The  material  of  which  it 
was  built  was  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Memphis. 
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The  first  object  that  we  saw  as  we  approached  the  city 
was  the  modern  Pharos,  on  an  island  in  the  bay.  It  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  first  Hghthouse  in  the  world,  the 
great  Pharos,  built  about  B.  C.  300,  which  stood  for  six- 
teen hundred  years.  It  was  said  to  be  nearly  six  hundred 
feet  high  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World. 

Nearer  approach  to  the  city  revealed  another  distin- 
guished landmark,  wrongly  styled  "Pompey's  Pillar." 
The  shaft,  seventy -three  feet  long  by  twenty -nine  feet  in 
circumference,  is  a  beautiful  monolith  of  red  granite,  and 
highly  polished.  This  ancient  monument,  including  the 
pedestal,  is  ninety-eight  feet  high. 

As  Alexandria  is  very  much  a  modem  European  city, 
we  had  planned  to  pass  it  by  for  greater  attractions  in  the 
interior,  and  so  took  the  first  train  up  the  Delta  for 
Cairo,  where  we  boarded  the  steamer  Victoria  for  a 
seven-day  trip  up  the  Nile.  We  were  to  travel  only  in 
daytime,  so  as  to  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  country  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  and  by 
short  excursions  on  shore. 

Soon  after  starting  we  passed  the  island  of  Roda,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  Moses  was  found  in  the  bulrushes. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  island  we  observed  the  Nilometer, 
which  has  measured  the  height  of  the  Nile  for  over  a 
thousand  years.  It  is  a  square  structure  with  an  octagonal 
column  in  the  center,  inscribed  with  Arabic  measurements 
for  determining  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  annual 
floods  of  the  Nile.  When  the  height  for  general  irrigation 
is  reached,  the  official  announcement  is  followed  by  en- 
thusiastic rejoicing. 
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With  fine  distant  views  of  the  Gizeh  Pyramids,  we  soon 
reached  Bedrashen,  for  a  short  ride  to  the  site  of  ancient 
Memphis. 

As  I  rode  my  donkey  over  the  dusty  ruins  of  Memphis 
I  tried  to  appreciate  its  antiquity.  I  recalled  that  a  few 
days  before  I  had  stood  before  the  manger  of  Bethlehem 
and  seemed  to  be  on  the  dim  horizon  of  history,  but  that 
date  reaches  only  a  little  more  than  half  way  to  another 
cradle  floating  among  the  rushes  of  the  Nile;  and  the 
time  of  Moses  does  not  reach  half  way  back  to  Menes,  the 
first  historic  king  of  Egypt,  the  founder  of  Memphis.  A 
conservative  date  for  the  beginning  of  Menes's  reign  is 
B.  C.  5004.  No  w^onder  that  the  proud  city,  that  once  vied 
with  Babylon  in  being  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the 
world,  should  now  lie  humbly  in  the  dust,  suggestively  ful- 
filling the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  "Memphis  shall  become  a 
desert;  she  shall  be  forsaken  and  become  uninhabited." 

In  this  barren  waste  we  were  conducted  to  the  two  re- 
cumbent colossal  statues  of  Rameses  the  Great,  which 
once  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple.  They  were 
most  impressive,  the  one  being  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
the  other  forty-two. 

I  next  visited  the  Necropolis,  and  found  this  city  of 
the  dead  better  preserved  than  the  city  of  the  living.  It 
is  four  miles  long  and  contains  a  vast  variety  of  sepulchral 
monuments.  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  inter- 
esting ones. 

The  Step  Pyramid  is  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of 
the  past,  going  back  to  King  Zoser,  of  the  third  dynasty. 
It  consists  of  six  steps,  or  stages,  with  a  combined  height 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet. 
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The  religious  festivities  of  Apis  have  been  commem- 
orated here  by  magnificent  tombs.  The  sacred  bulls  were 
embalmed  and  interred  with  great  ceremony.  I  walked 
through  the  immense  gallery  ten  feet  wide,  seventeen  feet 
high,  and  ten  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  cut  through  the 
solid  rock.  All  along  the  various  corridors  and  recesses 
I  saw  the  huge  sarcophagi  of  the  sacred  bulls,  each  being 
about  seven  feet  wide,  eleven  feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet 
long,  and  said  to  weigh  not  less  than  sixty -five  tons  each. 

The  tomb  of  Ti,  the  royal  architect,  contains  many  fine 
examples  of  Egyptian  art.  It  represents  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  poultry,  in  his  shipyards,  amid  agricultural  work, 
and  many  other  phases  of  Egyptian  life.  The  Tomb 
Chamber  of  Ti  is  especially  rich  in  representations  of 
wild  and  domestic  animals,  artisans,  musicians,  and 
scenes  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

For  the  first  fifty  miles  of  our  voyage  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  was  dotted  with  groups  of  pyramids  of 
various  heights  and  forms,  numbering  over  fifty.  After 
dreary  views  of  the  Libyan  Desert  we  reached  the  town 
of  Beni-Suef,  where  our  attention  was  called  to  a  fine 
Doric  column,  built  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Greeks  ever  entered  Egypt.  Three  miles  back,  we 
visited  the  beautiful  tomb  of  King  Beni-Hazzen,  in 
which  he  is  artistically  represented  as  receiving  a  deputa- 
tion of  visiting  Jews  armed  according  to  their  national 
custom,  gaily  dressed,  and  bearing  instruments  of  music. 
The  figures  are  well  formed,  with  marked  national  char- 
acteristics. It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the 
dynasty  that  elevated  Joseph  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  king. 
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As  we  daily  sat  on  the  deck  enjoying  the  companion- 
ship of  friends  we  were  constantly  reminded  that  we 
were  in  the  Orient  and  among  an  unprogressive  people. 
Long  caravans  of  ungainly  camels  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise frequently  skirted  the  horizon.  Plowmen  were 
gently  scratching  the  earth  with  their  primitive  plows 
drawn  by  a  team  made  up  of  a  camel  and  an  ox,  pro- 
gressing so  slowly  that  one  had  to  compare  them  with 
some  stationary  object  to  determine  whether  they  were 
moving  at  all. 

We  saw  numerous  groups  of  peasants  lifting  water  from 
the  great  river  for  irrigation  by  means  of  the  same  ap- 
pliances which  their  ancestors  used,  thousands  of  years 
before,  still  singing  their  ancient  song.  The  usual  method 
was  to  lift  the  water  from  the  river  to  the  plain  above  by  a 
series  of  well-sweeps  and  trenches  in  number  correspond- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  bank,  with  a  bucket  attached  to 
each  sweep  and  a  man  to  handle  the  device.  The  fulcrum 
on  which  the  sweep  was  balanced  was  usually  a  conical 
pillar  of  dried  mud,  surrounded  by  a  casing  of  frail  bam- 
boos or  cornstalks.  Above  the  first  sweep  was  a  trench 
in  the  bank  for  receiving  the  water  from  the  river,  and  on 
the  same  level  a  second  sweep  for  lifting  the  water  to  a 
second  trench  or  sweep,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  series. 
The  men  handled  the  sweeps  in  filling  and  emptying  the 
buckets  in  concert,  singing  a  sad  refrain.  As  viewed  from 
the  steamer,  the  regularity  of  the  movement  gave  the 
impression  of  an  immense  automaton. 

The  voyage  was  further  varied  by  occasional  visits  to 
extensive  sugar  factories  and  quaint  towns.  On  March 
lo  we  reached  Assiout,  the  capital  of  the  province,  the 
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best  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  having  forty-two  thousand 
inhabitants.  Its  prosperity  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  for  forty  years  of  a  flourishing  school  for  boys 
and  girls,  supported  by  the  American  Mission.  The  town 
is  adorned  by  fine  gardens  and  attractive  bazaars.  It  is 
also  celebrated  for  its  fine  pottery.  We  enjoyed  an  hour's 
ride  through  the  town,  stopping  at  interesting  places. 

On  a  beautiful  March  morning  we  took  a  donkey  ride 
for  seven  miles  west  of  the  Nile  to  the  charmingly  located 
city  of  Abydos,  dating  back  to  a  prehistoric  age.  Here 
lived  the  first  historic  king,  Menes.  Later  this  eligible 
location  was  selected  by  the  first  Asiatic  immigrants  into 
Egypt,  via  Arabia  and  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  "Holy  City,"  possessing  the  grave  of 
Osiris,  the  deity  of  the  province,  and  it  was  currently 
believed  that  to  be  consecrated  in  its  sanctuary,  or  buried 
in  its  vicinity,  would  insure  a  favorable  judgment  in  the 
future  world. 

Ten  successive  temples  were  built  here  on  one  site.  The 
first  was  erected  in  the  first  dynasty,  B.  C.  5500,  and  the 
last  B.  C.  500.  The  last  one  rested  on  ruins  eighteen 
feet  deep.  These  ruins  have  been  explored  by  the  best 
experts  in  the  world,  using  many  hundreds  of  measure- 
ments and  levelings.  One  of  the  lowest  chambers  was 
found  to  be  full  of  temple  offerings,  consisting  of  beautiful 
ivory  carvings  and  glazed  figures  and  tiles,  which  showed 
the  splendid  work  of  the  first  dynasty.  The  great  struc- 
ture, known  as  the  Memnonium  of  Seti  I,  is  very  attrac- 
tive, being  quite  well  preserved  and  impressive.  Its 
main  object  was  the  adoration  of  the  early  kings,  whose 
cemetery  is  behind  it,  and  for  which  the  temple  forms  a 
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great  funeral  chamber.  The  bodies  of  numerous  kings 
were  brought  here  for  burial,  that  they  might  participate 
in  the  blessings  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  sacred 
tomb  of  the  divinity  of  the  place.  Long  lists  of  these 
kings  are  carved  on  the  walls.  In  this  temple  was  found 
the  famous  "Tablet,"  so  highly  prized  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  a  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
from  Menes  to  Rameses  II,  in  seventy-six  perfect  car- 
touches. 

The  next  day  we  reached  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes, 
the  "hundred-gated"  city  of  Homer.  These  gigantic 
ruins  are  within  a  circle  of  about  nine  miles,  including 
both  banks  of  the  Nile.  Egypt  excels  every  other  coun- 
try in  its  ancient  architectural  monuments;  and  Thebes, 
including  the  groups  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  surpasses 
the  remainder  of  the  country.  The  character  and  extent 
of  these  monuments  are  still  the  marvel  of  the  world,  not- 
withstanding they  have  been  used  as  quarries  for  building 
material  and  other  purposes  for  ages. 

On  the  east  bank,  at  Kamak,  stands  the  great  state 
temple  of  Amun-Ra,  with  its  obelisks  and  its  wondrous 
avenue  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  immense  columns; 
the  temple  of  Mut,  and  the  well-preserved  temple  of 
Khons ;  the  temple  of  Luxor  and  the  avenues  of  rams  and 
sphinxes,  connecting  all  of  these  temples.  One  of  these 
avenues  with  sphinxes  on  both  sides,  connecting  Kamak 
and  Luxor,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  These  are  the  most 
impressive  archaeological  monuments  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

We  proceeded  to  the  west  side  on  donkeys,  and  visited, 
first,  the  Ramesseum,  the  temple  built  by  Rameses  II 
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and  dedicated  to  Amun.  This  imposing  structure  was 
conspicuous  for  architectural  beauty  and  mural  decora- 
tions. Unfortunately,  much  of  the  temple  is  in  ruins, 
though  enough  remains  standing  to  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  whole.  The  great  gateway  which  formed  the  entrance 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  broad.  Having  en- 
tered, we  passed  through  in  succession  three  immense 
square  courts.  The  first  was  largely  in  ruin,  there  re- 
maining only  a  portion  of  the  decorated  walls  and  rem- 
nants of  the  colonnades  that  bounded  two  sides.  The 
second  court  is  much  better  preserved.  On  all  four 
sides  were  double  rows  of  beautiful  colonnades.  The 
third,  the  great  Hypostyle  Court,  with  its  three  broad 
aisles,  flanked  by  beautiful  colonnades,  is  in  much  better 
preservation.  Part  of  the  ornamental  roof  of  the  central 
aisle  still  remains.  Beyond  these  great  courts  we  in- 
spected several  smaller  hypostyle  halls  with  well-preserved 
roof  and  wall  decorations. 

The  colossal  statue  of  Rameses  II,  made  of  black 
granite  and  seated  on  a  throne,  once  stood  near  the 
entrance  to  this  temple,  but  it  is  now  thrown  down  and 
greatly  mutilated.  Its  height  was  fifty-seven  feet  and  its 
weight  over  one  thousand  tons.  The  French  savants  made 
various  measurements,  of  which  the  following  are  a  few: 
breadth  of  face  from  ear  to  ear,  six  and  three  fourths  feet ; 
breadth  of  breast  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  twenty- 
three  and  one  third  feet;  circumference  of  arm  at  elbow, 
seventeen  and  one  half  feet ;  length  of  index  finger,  three 
and  one  half  feet;  and  length  of  nail  seven  and  one  half 
inches.  I  was  surprised  at  the  evidences  of  care  with 
which  this  gigantic  statue  had  been  chiseled  and  polished. 
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And  I  could  not  understand  how  the  Egyptians  could 
have  transported  the  immense  block  of  granite  out  of 
which  it  was  carved. 

After  inspecting  several  other  fine  ruins  of  temples  and 
monuments  I  visited  a  temple  of  remarkable  construc- 
tion, built  in  three  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other, 
which  were  cut  in  the  rocky  slope  of  the  Libyan  Moun- 
tain at  the  west  edge  of  the  ancient  city.  The  terraces 
were  connected  with  each  other  by  inclined  planes.  The 
building  of  the  temple  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  peace- 
ful queen,  Hat-sep-su.  An  avenue  of  sphinxes  led  from 
the  plain  to  the  gateway  of  the  temple. 

On  ascending  to  the  first  terrace,  I  found  that  part  of 
the  original  building  quite  in  ruins,  but  its  two  colon- 
nades of  twenty-two  columns  each  had  been  recently 
restored.  The  remaining  walls  show  a  variety  of  decora- 
tion. In  passing  to  the  second  terrace  I  noticed  the 
carefulness  of  construction  with  a  view  to  permanence 
and  beauty.  On  either  side  the  roof  was  supported  by 
fine  colonnades.  The  decorations  on  the  walls  com- 
memorated the  queen  patron.  On  the  upper  terrace 
there  is  constructed  a  fine  court  and  several  beautiful 
and  well-preserved  adjacent  rooms.  On  one  of  the  walls 
are  sculptures  of  the  expedition  the  queen  sent  to  the 
Holy  Land.  There  are  fine  representations  of  the  five 
ships  which  composed  the  expedition.  We  see  the  sailors 
returning  with  quantities  of  incense,  gold,  silver,  and 
ebony. 

Behind  this  precipitous  moimtain,  which  skirts  the 
ruins  of  the  city  on  the  west,  in  a  desolate  valley,  are  the 
Tombs   of   the   Kings,   about   forty   in  number.     These 
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elaborate  tombs  were  absolutely  lost  to  the  world  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  till  some  of  them  were  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  1881,  and  others  as  late  as  1898. 
The  following  in  brief  is  the  story  of  their  finding : 

An  Arab  named  Ahmed,  still  known  at  Luxor  as  the 
"tomb-robber,"  while  digging  in  rocky  rubbish  at  the 
base  of  a  cliff  in  the  edge  of  the  desert,  hit  upon  a  large 
horizontal  shaft  running  under  the  mountain,  which  re- 
vealed to  him  the  prospect  of  vast  treasures  of  personal 
wealth.  He  concealed  his  discovery  and  had  for  a  time 
the  monopoly  of  the  rich  antiquities.  He  gradually  dis- 
posed of  them  to  foreign  visitors.  This  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  Brugsch  Bey,  the  Egyptologist.  To  him  Ahmed 
was  betrayed  by  his  brother.  In  the  sweltering  heat  of 
summer  Brugsch  Bey  was  conducted  to  the  place,  and 
described  the  discovery  in  the  following  language:  "My 
astonishment  was  so  overpowering  that  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  I  was  awake  or  was  only  in  a  mocking  dream. 
Resting  on  a  coffin  in  order  to  recover  from  my  intense 
excitement,  I  mechanically  cast  my  eyes  over  the  coffin 
lid,  and  distinctly  saw  the  name  of  Seti  I,  the  father  of 
Rameses  II,  both  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
A  few  steps  further  on,  in  a  simple  wooden  coffin,  with 
his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  lay  Rameses  II.  The 
further  I  advanced  the  greater  the  wealth  displayed: 
thirty-six  coffins,  all  belonging  to  kings  or  queens,  princes 
or  princesses." 

Our  route  to  the  tombs  was  by  a  circuitous  trail  through 
a  narrow  valley  walled  by  barren  mountains.  The  winding 
valley  gradually  contracted  between  walls  of  naked  ^^ellow 
rocks,  on  which  the  midday  sun  poured  its  perpendicular 
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rays,  and  a  gloomy  solitude  brooded  over  the  scene.  Life 
seemed  almost  non-existent;  an  occasional  desert  plant, 
owl,  or  bat  is  almost  the  only  survivor  in  the  gorge. 
After  riding  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  through 
this  gloomy  desert  we  passed  through  a  kind  of  rocky- 
gateway  and  entered  a  very  narrow  valley  surrounded 
by  massive  rocks  and  the  openings  of  several  ravines. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  the  world  a  more 
desolate  place  for  burial  than  in  this  lonely  valley. 

The  three  interesting  tombs  which  I  visited  are  those  of 
Rameses  III,  Seti  I,  and  Amenophis  II.  They  were  aU 
entered  by  a  short  flight  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  the 
corridors  descended  by  a  slightly  inclined  plane.  They 
each  consisted  of  a  rock-hewn  gallery  about  twelve  feet 
wide,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  four  hundred  feet  long,  with 
various  chambers  opening  off  on  either  side.  In  a  large 
chamber  at  the  innermost  end  of  the  corridor  the  heavy- 
marble  or  granite  sarcophagus  of  the  king  was  placed,  and 
the  members  of  his  family  in  the  side  chambers.  There 
were  also  recesses  for  the  furniture  of  the  dead.  One  of 
the  corridors  contained  an  immense  sarcophagus  of  a 
sacred  bull.  The  walls  of  the  corridors  from  the  entrance 
to  the  final  chambers  were  covered  with  decorations; 
some  with  sculptured  scenes  of  important  events  of  the 
king's  life,  others  with  sacred  pictures  and  quotations. 
The  mummies  had  all  been  removed  except  that  of  one 
king,  into  whose  face  I  looked  by  the  aid  of  an  electric 
bulb  while  meditating  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  one  and 
the  recentness  of  the  other. 

In  returning  to  the  plain  of  the  Nile  we  took  the  short 
but  precipitous  trail  over  the  mountain.    The  views  were 
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most  remarkable:  first  backvi'ard  into  the  desolate  valley 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  then  forward  into  the  rich 
green  of  the  fertile  plain  spreading  out  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile,  with  here  and  there  groups  of  palms  and  gigantic 
temples  as  far  as  Kamak  and  Luxor  on  the  east  bank. 

I  took  a  fine  train,  with  dining  and  sleeping  cars,  for 
Cairo.  As  we  journeyed  down  the  Nile  I  contrasted  the 
modem  comforts  of  the  train  with  the  antiquated  labor 
still  pursued  along  the  river  and  through  the  valle}^ 
Cairo  is  the  largest  city  in  Africa,  covering  an  area  of 
eleven  square  miles,  is  a  very  congress  of  nationalities  and 
types,  and  the  resort  of  savants,  antiquarians,  and  stu- 
dents. It  is  probably  the  most  varied  and  fascinating 
city  on  the  globe.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  spend  five  days 
in  this  meeting  place  of  the  nations,  of  which  I  must 
write  only  summarily.  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  a  few  miles  above  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  and  is 
guarded  by  picturesque  bands  of  English  soldiers,  Arab 
lancers,  Soudanese  infantry,  and  Egyptian  cavalry. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  general  idea  of  life  in  Cairo  I 
cannot  better  serve  the  reader  than  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  a  discriminating  companion  on  our 
cruise:  "Scarcely  any  city  in  the  world  presents  such  a 
kaleidoscope  of  life.  The  human  variations  seem  almost 
endless.  The  scribe  with  reed  pens  and  inkhom  in  hand; 
Egyptian  women  with  blue  gowns  and  their  faces  below 
the  eyes  hidden  by  hideous  black-figured  veils;  Bedouins 
from  the  desert  with  the  striped  'Kufieh'  WTapped  around 
their  turbans ;  a  pasha  in  state,  bent  on  making  an  official 
visit;  a  professional  letter- writer  who  for  a  couple  of 
piastres  will  write  a  letter  in  almost  any  desired  language; 
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a  camel  train  laden  with  Oriental  merchandise  passing  in 
the  midst  of  trolley  cars,  bicycles,  and  automobiles;  a 
fellah  woman  with  a  donkey  loaded  with  baskets  of 
poultry  or  a  turkey-vender  driving  his  flock  before  him, 
guiding  their  movements  with  a  palm  branch;  a  milkman 
driving  his  cow  and  milking  it  in  public  for  his  waiting 
customer;  a  wedding  procession  preceded  by  a  group  of 
dancing  girls,  or  two  half -naked  mountebanks  engaging 
in  pretended  combats,  the  gaudily  bedecked  bride  riding 
in  a  grogeous  palanquin  borne  by  two  camels,  followed 
by  camels  carrying  furniture  and  presents;  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, with  black-shawled  professional  mourners  howl- 
ing their  mercenar^^  grief — it  all  seems  like  a  veritable 
jumble  of  heterogeneous  elements  on  a  magnificent  scale 
such  as  only  the  greatest  of  all  African  cities  could 
present."  The  sounds  of  the  streets  are  quite  as  amusing 
and  confusing  as  the  sights.  The  bells  of  the  knife- 
grinders,  the  voices  of  the  peddlers,  the  cries  of  hawkers 
of  their  wares,  the  cracking  of  drivers'  whips,  the  jingling 
of  money  at  the  tables  of  the  changers  at  the  street 
comers,  the  rattling  of  the  bronze  vessels  of  the  water 
carriers,  the  moaning  of  the  camels,  braying  of  donkeys, 
and  the  barking  of  dogs  combine  to  produce  a  perfect 
pandemonium. 

I  took  my  first  general  view  from  the  Citadel,  which 
stands  on  a  spur  of  a  mountain  to  the  east  overlooking 
the  city.  The  prospect  from  this  fortress  is  one  of  such 
variety  and  beauty  as  can  never  be  forgotten.  Below 
lay  the  city  with  its  seven  miles  of  walls  and  lofty  towers, 
its  gardens  and  squares,  its  palaces  and  mosques  in  all 
the  beauty  of  their  delicately  carved  domes  and  minarets 
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covered  with  fantastic  tracery.  Here  lay  the  port  of  Bou- 
lak,  there  the  palace  of  Shoubra,  yonder  the  broad  Nile 
studded  with  islands  and  its  valley  dotted  with  groups  of 
trees.  On  the  northwest  are  the  Pyramids;  on  the  west 
fields,  gardens,  and  villas;  on  the  east  the  barren  cliffs  of 
Mokattam,  backed  by  oceans  of  sand. 

As  I  left  the.  Citadel  I  stopped  at  the  near-by  mosque 
of  Sultan  Hassan,  this  being  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  reputed  four  hundred  mosques  of  the  city.  This 
huge  and  superb  building  was  erected  in  1356,  and  is  the 
finest  existing  monument  of  Byzantine-Arabian  archi- 
tecture. The  gateway  through  which  I  entered  was 
eighty-five  feet  high.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  pentagon.  It  is  so  large  and  in  many  parts  so 
elaborate  that  I  dare  not  attempt  more  than  briefly  allude 
to  a  few  of  its  general  features  and  the  impression  it  makes 
upon  the  mind.  I  have  rarely  if  ever  been  more  im- 
pressed with  a  building  and  its  significance.  Its  quaint 
sublimity  is  truly  impressive.  When  one  enters  the  great 
court  he  is  suddenly  caught  up  by  an  inspiration  peculiar 
to  the  place.  This  splendid  court  is  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  five  feet  wide.  In 
the  center  is  the  fountain  for  ablution  canopied  by  a 
beautiful  dome  of  wood.  Still  more  attractive  is  the  frieze. 
This  embroidery  in  wood  is  dark,  delicate,  and  rare. 

Passing  through  the  large  lecture  rooms,  we  were  led 
to  a  splendid  door  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  and  mounted 
with  bronze,  through  which  we  entered  the  great  Mauso- 
leum of  the  founder,  which  is  covered  by  a  dome  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  In  the  center  rests  the 
marble  sarcophagus  of  the  Sultan,  with  its  pomegranate 
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flowering  of  stone.  Under  the  lower  windows,  and  above 
the  panels  of  marble  and  alabaster,  a  frieze  of  wood  ex- 
tends around  the  wall  in  strange  Arabic  letters,  writhing 
in  snakelike  segments.  The  mysterious  effect  may  be 
imagined.  In  spite  of  evidences  of  decay,  the-  huge 
proportions  of  the  building,  combined  with  the  masterly 
execution  of  details,  produce  an  impression  of  great 
majesty. 

I  found  much  interest  in  a  visit  to  the  university,  the 
great  official  school  of  Mohammedanism.  It  was  founded 
in  A.  D.  975  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in  ex- 
istence. Its  buildings  have  often  been  renewed  and 
extended,  following  largely  the  original  type  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  richly  endowed,  as  it  is  frequently  remembered 
by  the  wealthy  Mohammedans.  There  were  about  six 
thousand  students  in  attendance,  though  the  number  had 
been  decreasing  for  years. 

The  Egyptian  Museum  is  the  most  valuable  collection 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  the  eminent 
French  Egyptologist,  Auguste  Mariette,  and  is  housed  in 
a  splendid  modem  building.  Owing  to  the  great  antiquity 
of  Egypt,  and  the  high  civilization  of  four  or  fiye  of  its 
earlier  dynasties,  no  country  can  equal  it  in  the  variety 
and  richness  of  material  for  its  great  museum.  To  fully 
appreciate  it  requires  many  visits. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  Cairo  is  the  Tombs  of 
the  Caliphs.  These  are  elaborate  mausolea  constructed 
between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  They 
were  originally  richly  endowed  and  were  well  cared  for  by 
a  large  staff  of  attendants,  but  latterly  they  have  fallen  in 
neglect.    The  most  conspicuous  one  is  the  Tomb  Mosque 
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of  Sultan  Barkuk,  with  two  minarets  and  a  fine  dome. 
The  ground  plan  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  square. 
It  is  an  elaborate  building,  with  beautiful  corridors, 
niches,  and  sanctuaries.  The  rooms  for  the  dead  open 
upon  a  large  inner  quadrangle.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  Arabian  architecture  in 
existence. 

The  bazaars  are  another  attractive  feature  to  tourists 
from  the  Occident.  Shops  of  the  same  kind,  with  their 
workshops,  are  congregated  together  in  the  same  quarter, 
and  give  name  to  the  section,  as,  for  example,  the  bazaar 
of  the  silversmiths.  The  bazaars  usually  consist  of  nar- 
row lanes,  covered  with  awning  to  shade  from  the  sun,  and 
flanked  with  shops  about  six  feet  wide.  These  shops  open 
toward  the  street  or  alley,  and  in  front  of  each  is  a  seat 
for  the  customer.  These  lanes  usually  inclose  a  massive 
storehouse,  of  two  stories.  My  visit  to  the  bazaars  hap- 
pened to  be  on  one  of  the  market  days,  when  the  traffic 
in  the  narrow  streets  was  so  great  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  progress.  Peddlers  were  seen  forcing  their 
way  through  the  crowd,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  So  also  we  observed  the  coffee-sellers,  water- 
bearers,  nargileh-hawkers,  and  others  elbowing  their  way. 
And  to  add  to  the  bedlam,  auctioneers,  carrying  their 
goods  on  their  heads  or  shoulders,  rushed  through  the 
lanes,  shouting  the  virtues  of  their  wares  and  the  bids 
they  had  received. 

We  had  a  beautiful  March  day  for  our  ride  to  the 
Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  six  miles  northwest  of  Cairo.  This 
group  of  pyramids,  with  four  others,  constitute  the 
Necropolis  of  the  ancient  capital  city  of  Memphis.    The 
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Pyramids  of  Gizeh  rank  among  the  oldest  monuments  of 
human  industry,  and  their  colossal  proportions  extort 
from  us  to-day  the  same  astonishment  that  was  felt  in 
antiquity  by  Greek  and  Roman  travelers.  They  strangely 
attest  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
kings. 

The  first  pyramid  at  which  we  landed  was  the  Great 
Cheops.  As  I  stood  reverently  at  its  base  I  felt  my  own 
comparative  littleness.  I  was  impressed  with  its  maj- 
esty beyond  any  human  construction  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  pondered  the  amount  of  labor  expended  in  its 
construction  by  recalling  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
that  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed  twenty 
years  in  its  building.  When  this  unparalleled  monument 
was  completed  its  height  was  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet,  each  base  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  it 
covered  almost  thirteen  acres.  At  present  the  outer  sur- 
face of  Cheops  is  in  flights  of  high  steps,  but  originally 
it  had  an  even  surface.  Herodotus,  the  earliest  writer 
on  the  subject,  who  visited  Egypt  about  B.  C.  470-460, 
says,  "It  is  covered  with  polished  stones,  well  jointed, 
none  of  which  is  less  than  thirty  feet  long."  The  entrance 
to  the  interior  is  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  from  which 
a  passage  extends  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  to  the 
Great  Hall,  twenty-eight  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  feet  long. 

From  Cheops  to  the  Sphinx  and  return  I  took  my  first 
and  last  ride  on  a  camel.  The  enormous  and  dignified 
Sphinx,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  long,  and  sixty- 
six  feet  high,  and  hewn  from  a  spur  of  the  native  rock,  was 
but  little  less  imposing  than  the  Pyramid.     I  found  it 
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agreeable  to  transfer  my  attention  from  the  awkward, 
swinging  camel  to  the  calm,  majestic  dignity  of  the 
Sphinx. 

No  human  product  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  con- 
fusion of  thought  as  the  Egyptian  Sphinx.  What  it  was 
intended  for  has  been  the  source  of  endless  speculation, 
and  it  has  continually  been  confused  with  the  Greek 
Sphinx,  the  former  being  the  image  of  a  benign  deity 
having  the  head  of  a  man  on  the  wingless  body  of  a  lion, 
while  the  latter  was  a  she-monster,  having  the  winged 
body  of  a  lion  and  the  face  and  breast  of  a  woman.  We 
learn  from  monumental  inscription  that  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx  was  a  solar  deity,  the  image  of  the  dead  sun  com- 
ing back  to  life,  as  he  does  every  morning.  To  the  Egyp- 
tian it  was  a  symbol  calling  for  the  mightiest  power, 
bringing  a  dead  sun,  a  dead  world,  back  to  life.  It  was 
the  emblem  of  the  rising  sun,  majestic,  benevolent,  ever- 
lasting. As  I  returned  to  the  city,  I  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  dignity  and  significance  of  these  two 
unrivaled  monuments,  meditating  upon  the  ideas  and  the 
labors  that  produced  them,  and  the  potent  influences  that 
they  have  exerted  for  years  on  the  homeland  and  upon 
travelers  attracted  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Before  leaving  Cairo  I  was  surprised  by  my  reliable 
watch  gaining  an  hour  in  half  a  day.  I  inquired  of  the 
hotel  clerk  for  the  best  jeweler  in  the  city.  He  directed 
me  to  a  Swiss  jeweler  across  the  street.  I  went  over  at 
once  and  handed  my  watch  to  the  proprietor  and  inquired 
what  was  the  trouble.  After  a  little  examination  of  the 
watch  he  looked  at  me  with  scowling  face  and  said,  with 
savage  voice,  "You  have  let  this  watch  fall,  sir!"     I  re- 
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plied  with  equal  energy,  "I  have  not,  sir!"  He  then 
replied  with  a  smile,  "Then  you  have  been  riding  a 
donkey!"    To  this  I  cordially  assented. 

I  reluctantly  left  Cairo  for  our  waiting  steamer  at 
Alexandria,  from  which  we  sailed,  March  20,  for  Naples. 
Nine  or  ten  days  were  pleasantly  spent  in  revisiting 
Naples,  Pompeii,  and  Rome,  of  which  I  will  not  further 
speak,  having  written  of  them  in  a  former  chapter. 

Our  next  stop  was  in  the  fine  harbor  of  Villefranche, 
though  the  town  itself  is  not  remarkable.  It  is  the  drive 
from  Villefranche  through  Nice  to  Monte  Carlo  which 
makes  this  part  of  the  Riviera  so  attractive.  This  drive, 
for  which  we  were  booked,  included  the  Upper  Comiche 
Road,  fifteen  miles,  returning  by  the  Lower  Comiche 
Road,  seven  miles.  My  seat  companion  on  the  top  of  the 
stage  for  this  drive  was  a  well-preserved  and  lively 
American  gentleman,  ninety-four  years  old.  As  the 
stage  wound  through  the  mountains  past  ancient  castles, 
modem  villas,  and  picturesque  villages,  together  with 
fine  views  of  the  sea,  we  made  together  the  so-called 
"finest  drive  in  Europe." 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  inspiring  scene  that  regaled 
our  eyes  as  we  emerged  from  the  mountain  and  looked 
out  upon  the  blue  Mediterranean  and  down  upon  pic- 
turesque Monte  Carlo  and  its  beautiful  environment. 

Though  Monaco  is  the  smallest  independent  country  in 
the  world,  having  an  area  of  only  eight  square  miles, 
yet  on  account  of  its  fine  climate,  beautiful  scenery,  and 
its  gorgeous  gambling  saloon,  it  is  widely  known.  As  the 
soil  is  barren  and  rocky,  the  inhabitants  supported  them- 
selves largely  by  robbery  both  by  sea  and  land.    In  i860 
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M.  Blanc,  proprietor  of  the  gambling  saloons  of  Hom- 
burg  and  Baden,  went  to  Monaco  and  offered  the  prince 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  establishing  a 
similar  institution  in  his  capital,  which  was  promptly- 
accepted.  In  a  short  time  splendid  marble  buildings 
arose  in  the  midst  of  such  marvelous  beauty  as  to  be 
called  a  modem  rival  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  Casino 
contains  a  reading  room,  a  concert  hall,  and  various 
reception  rooms,  all  of  which  are  richly  colored,  gilded, 
and  furnished. 

As  I  passed  through  the  various  halls  and  observed 
the  men  and  women  who  sat  at  the  gaming  tables  with 
piles  of  gold  and  silver,  and  saw  the  apparent  composure 
with  which  they  lost  or  gained,  indicating  that  with 
them  money  was  of  little  value,  only  a  pawn  to  be  played 
with,  I  saw  how  easy  it  was,  amid  such  charming  sur- 
roundings, for  susceptible  people  to  be  tempted  to  try 
their  luck.  Indeed,  I  was  sorry  to  see  several  of  our 
steamer  passengers  yielding  to  the  temptation,  and 
losing  with  less  composure  than  the  professionals.  Al- 
most everything  in  the  place  was  free  to  visitors,  including 
the  reading  room  and  concert  hall,  in  which  one  of  the 
finest  orchestras  in  Europe  gave  daily  concerts.  After 
enjoying  the  music,  and  rambling  through  the  beautiful 
gardens  and  palm  groves,  we  returned  to  our  steamer 
for  the  homeward  voyage,  only  stopping  at  Queenstov^ii 
for  passengers  who  had  taken  side  trips  across  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
SHORT  EXCURSIONS  TO  ALASKA  AND  PANAMA 

In  Seattle,  August  15,  1908,  I  took  the  steamer  Spokane 
for  an  eleven-day  round- trip  to  Alaska.  The  cruise  em- 
braced a  voyage  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  along 
beautiful  shores,  amid  charming  islands.  It  was  like  a 
sail  among  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
only  many  times  more  picturesque  and  grand. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Victoria,  capital  of  British  Colum- 
bia. I  could  easily  imagine  I  was  in  England,  for  typical 
English  customs  and  costumes  were  quite  common.  We 
had  tally-ho  rides  about  Beacon  Hill  Park  and  the  navy 
yard,  and  visited  the  Museum  and  the  beautiful  Parlia- 
ment buildings. 

Leaving  Victoria,  our  course  led  for  two  hundred  miles 
through  the  gulfs  and  straits  which  separate  Vancouver 
Island  from  the  mainland.  The  views  from  the  steamer's 
deck  were  enchanting.  Charming  bays,  islands,  and 
wooded  shores  passed  in  panorama.  The  scenery  increased 
in  grandeur  as  we  went  northward.  On  either  side  were 
snow-capped  moiintains,  and  cascades  which  seemed  to 
tumble  from  the  sky.  We  were  in  a  wonderland  for  over 
a  thousand  miles,  as  the  steamer  passed  gemlike  islands, 
rugged  promontories,  and  canons  that  ran  from  moun- 
tain to  sea.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Alaskan  archipelago 
there  are  over  twenty  thousand  islands,  ranging  in  size 
from  a  mere  tuft  of  trees  to  those  as  large  as  Vancouver. 

We  entered  Alaska  after  passing  the  Indian  town  of 
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Bella  Bella,  where  we  saw  the  first  totem-poles  of  the 
trip — those  heraldic  symbols  of  the  clans  of  the  Alaskan 
Indians — the  grotesque  monuments  of  a  passing  race  and 
a  passing  civilization. 

At  Metlakatla  we  were  welcomed  by  the  warm-hearted 
William  Duncan,  that  spiritual  leader  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  uplift  of  the  Alaskan  Indians.  He  had 
transformed  a  savage  horde  into  a  community  of  a  thou- 
sand Christians.  We  visited  the  training  school,  library, 
and  church,  and  we  inspected  cannery,  sawmill,  and 
stores,  industries  owned  and  operated  exclusively  by 
Indians. 

We  first  struck  commercial  Alaska  at  Ketchikan.  The 
mines,  forests,  and  fisheries  were  vigorously  worked. 
Courts,  newspapers,  and  stores  were  running  like  in  a 
thriving  town  of  the  United  States.  The  curio  shops  and 
totem-poles  attracted  the  sight-seers. 

Alaskan  waters  swarm  with  fish — salmon,  halibut,  cod, 
and  herring.  A  feature  of  the  voyage  was  a  visit  to  a 
typical  fishing  bank  at  "lucky"  Kootznaboo,  where  lines 
and  bait  were  furnished  by  the  ship  for  all  who  desired  to 
try  their  luck.  The  exciting  sport  on  every  deck  of  the 
anchored  ship  was  most  exhilarating. 

Near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  rivers  I  saw  the  surface 
of  the  stream  absolutely  alive  with  swarms  of  fish  press- 
ing forward  to  leap  the  rapids  near  by  for  the  quiet 
spawning  waters  above.  For  amusement  I  stepped  to  the 
water's  edge  and  caught  with  my  hands  several  lusty, 
writhing  fish  and  threw  them  back  into  the  stream. 

Killisnoo,  a  primitive  fishing  village  near  the  above 
banks,  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  In- 
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dian  homes  of  old  Chief  Jake  and  his  people.  Over  the 
doorway  of  the  chief's  home  we  read  the  following  weather- 
beaten  inscription : 

By  the  Governor's  commission, 
And  the  Company's  permission, 
I  am  made  the  Grand  Tyhee 
Of  this  entire  Illahee; 
Famed  in  song  and  story, 
I've  attained  the  height  of  glory; 
As  Saginaw  I'm  known  to  fame; 
Jake  is  but  my  common  name. 

Near  Fort  Wrangel  we  saw  the  celebrated  whale-totem 
so  commonly  seen  in  photographs.  Large  quantities  of 
fish  are  shipped  from  here  packed  in  ice  taken  from  the 
huge  Le  Conte  Glacier  near  town.  Before  leaving  I,  with 
others,  climbed  the  hill  back  of  the  old  fort  to  enjoy  the 
superb  view  of  the  vast  mountain  panorama  which  un- 
rolled before  our  eyes. 

Our  one  day  in  Sitka,  the  old  Russian  capital,  was  all 
too  short  to  see  the  numerous  things  of  interest.  I 
rambled  about  the  ancient  blockhouse,  and  visited  the 
adjacent  village  of  Sitka  Indians,  the  park  along  the 
banks  of  Indian  river,  the  Sheldon- Jackson  Museum  of 
interesting  relics,  and  the  old  Greek  church  with  its 
unusual  architecture  and  valuable  art  treasures.  It  was 
claimed  that  about  $20,000  of  gold  had  been  used  in  part 
of  the  art  work  of  a  famous  Madonna.  I  reluctantly  bade 
adieu  to  cosmopolitan  Sitka,  that  odd  gem  among  the 
cities  of  earth,  with  its  rare  setting  of  adjacent  islands, 
and  flanking  snow-capped  mountains. 

Again  steaming  northward,  we  reached  the  culmina- 
tion of  Alaskan  scenery  in  Glacier  Bay.    To  the  west  rose 
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the  Fair  weather  Range,  with  summits  ranging  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  feet  high,  their  whole  flank  a  sea  of  ice 
from  which  flow  Aluir  and  Davidson  Glaciers  and  many 
other  smaller  ones.  Our  steamer  slowly  threaded  its  w^ay 
through  floating  ice  varying  in  size  from  small  crystals  to 
immense  icebergs  which  had  recently  fallen  from  the 
front  of  the  glaciers.  The  bright  sunlight  upon  the  vast 
and  varied  fields  of  ice  around  and  beneath  us  produced 
a  kaleidoscopic  color  effect  of  rare  beauty. 

At  last  the  steamer  reached  the  head  of  the  bay  at  the 
very  foot  of  Muir  Glacier.  The  w4dth  of  the  face  of  this 
great  glacier  was  nearly  four  miles,  divided  in  the  middle 
by  an  island.  The  captain  allowed  a  half  dozen  of  us 
courageous,  or,  rather,  reckless  passengers  to  land  by  a 
small  boat  at  the  very  foot  of  that  perpendicular  ice  cliff. 
As  I  write  these  lines  I  almost  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
the  danger  of  that  landing,  where  an  iceberg  might  have 
fallen  upon  us  any  minute.  The  danger  blended  with 
the  beauty  was  transporting. 

For  a  graphic  description  of  this  scene  I  yield  to  the 
late  Kate  Field:  "Imagine  a  glacier  over  three  miles  wide 
and  three  hundred  feet  high.  Think  of  Niagara  Falls 
frozen  stiff,  add  thirty-six  feet  to  its  height,  and  you  have 
a  slight  idea  of  the  terminus  of  Muir  Glacier;  picture  a 
background  of  moimtains  fifteen  thousand  feet  high,  all 
snow-clad,  and  then  imagine  a  gorgeous  sun  lighting  up 
the  ice  crystals  with  rainbow  coloring.  The  face  of  the 
glacier  takes  on  the  hue  of  aquamarine — the  hue  of 
every  bit  of  floating  ice,  big  and  little,  that  surrounds  the 
steamer.  This  dazzling  serpent  moving  at  the  rate  of 
sixty -four  feet  a  day  tumbling  headlong  into  the  sea,  as  it 
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falls  the  ear  is  startled  with  submarine  thunder,  the 
echoes  of  which  resound  far  and  near." 

Our  northernmost  port  was  Skagway,  the  gateway  to 
the  land  of  gold.  The  town  first  became  important  in 
1896  during  the  rush  for  the  Klondike  gold  fields,  for 
which  it  was  the  most  convenient  entrance  by  the  trail 
over  White  Pass  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon.  The 
gold  fever  had  carried  a  great  swarm  of  fortune-himters 
into  an  unknown  country  of  vast  distances  and  diffi- 
culties. Confusion,  suffering,  and  even  starvation  were 
natural  consequences. 

How  strangely  the  glamour  of  gold  turns  men's  heads! 
On  the  morning  of  a  June  day  in  1899  there  were  two 
thousand  men  at  work  on  the  line  of  the  new  railroad 
starting  from  Skagway — doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  and 
college  men,  in  a  motley  crowd  of  Chinamen  and  rough 
prospectors.  That  afternoon  the  news  came  of  a  big 
discovery  of  gold  near  Atlin,  and  in  the  evening  there 
were  but  six  hundred  men  in  camp.  The  other  fourteen 
hundred  had  plunged  into  the  wilderness  carrying  with 
them  the  company's  picks  and  shovels,  but  leaving 
behind  a  half-week's  pay  at  ten  dollars  a  day. 

We  thankfully  accepted  an  invitation  to  ride  on  a 
special  train  over  this  same  railroad  from  Skagway  to 
the  international  boundary  at  the  summit  of  the  pass 
leading  to  the  Klondike.  The  train  was  frequently 
stopped  in  its  ascent  to  let  us  see  the  display  of  engineer- 
ing skill  in  building  the  road,  and  to  view  the  rugged 
and  hazardous  trail  up  which  the  early  gold-seekers 
struggled  in  their  mad  climb  for  the  pass  and  the  gold 
fields  beyond.    At  the  summit  we  saw  two  flags, 'side  by 
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side,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack,  marking 
the  boundary  Hne  between  the  United  States  and  the 
territory  of  Great  Britain. 

As  we  returned  from  Skagway  the  steamer  took  the 
channel  route  to  the  beautiful  Davidson  Glacier.  Here 
we  were  landed  and  permitted  to  ascend  from  the  side 
to  the  top  of  this  huge  precipice  of  ice  to  see  its  deep 
fissures  and  fine  colors. 

We  next  visited  Taku  Glacier  and  feasted  our  eyes  on 
its  vertical  frontage,  two  hundred  feet  high  and  a  mile 
wide,  all  of  deep  blue  color.  The  front  reaches  deep 
water,  where  it  frequently  discharges  its  bergs  with  thun- 
dering roar. 

During  a  short  stop  at  Juneau,  the  new  capital  city,  I 
called  to  see  one  of  our  successful  Cornell  alunmi.  Dr. 
Harlan  Updegraff,  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  Division  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  but  unfortimately  he 
was  not  at  home,  but  I  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  Mrs. 
Updegraff. 

I  visited  on  Douglas  Island  the  celebrated  Treadwell 
gold  mines,  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  Long  before 
we  reached  the  island  we  heard  the  resounding  din  of  the 
nine  hundred  stamps  of  the  great  mill.  To  my  untrained 
ears  the  clatter  of  the  surrounding  stamps  was  terrific. 

The  totem-pole  enthusiasts  found  their  chief  joy  in  Old 
Kasaan,  the  last  town  we  visited.  Quite  a  forest  of  these 
quaint  symbols,  some  of  them  finely  carved,  looked  down 
upon  deserted  homes.  Not  many  decades  before  the 
town  had  been  occupied  by  a  thousand  Indians.  But 
war  with  other  tribes  had  so  reduced  them  that  five 
years  before  our  visit  the  remnant  had  abandoned  their 
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ancient  homes  for  the  sawmills  and  canneries,  where  the 
men  got  work  and  the  children  schooling.  As  we  bade 
adieu  to  this  lonely  town  we  entered  upon  our  uneventful 
return  to  Seattle. 

At  the  close  of  this  brief  recall  of  a  doubly  "trans- 
porting" cruise  I  make  a  quotation  to  show  that  I  have 
not  entirely  failed  in  my  effort  to  avoid  extravagant 
language.  Henry  Gannett,  chief  geographer  United 
States  Geographical  Survey,  writes  of  Alaska  as  follows, 
in  the  National  Geographical  Magazine  for  May,  1901: 
"There  is  one  other  asset  of  the  territory  not  yet  enumer- 
ated— imponderable  and  difficult  to  appraise,  yet  one  of 
the  chief  assets  of  Alaska,  if  not  the  greatest.  This  is  the 
scenery.  There  are  glaciers,  mountains,  and  fjords  else- 
where, but  nowhere  else  on  earth  is  there  such  abundance 
and  magnificence  of  mountain,  fjord,  and  glacier  scenery. 
For  thousands  of  miles  the  coast  is  a  continuous  pano- 
rama. For  the  one  Yosemite  of  California,  Alaska  has 
hundreds.  The  mountains  and  glaciers  of  the  Cascade 
Range  are  duplicated  and  a  thousandfold  exceeded  in 
Alaska.  The  Alaska  coast  is  to  become  the  show-place 
of  the  earth,  and  pilgrims,  not  only  from  the  United 
States,  but  from  far  beyond  the  seas,  will  throng  in 
endless  procession  to  see  it.  Its  grandeur  is  more  valuable 
than  the  gold  or  the  fish  or  the  timber,  for  it  will  never 
be  exhausted." 

My  first  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  and  Panama  was  on 
the  steamer  Oceana,  which  sailed  from  New  York  Jan- 
uary 23,  1909.  After  a  run  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  we  landed  in  the  beautiful  landrlocked 
harbor  of  Saint  Thomas,   in  front  of  the  capital   city, 
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Charlotte  Amelia.  The  city  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheater,  around  three  conical  hills,  affording  a  most 
picturesque  view  from  the  harbor.  The  convenient  loca- 
tion of  the  island  and  the  perfection  of  the  harbor  were 
abimdantly  utilized  by  the  blockade-runners  during  our 
Civil  War. 

On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  stands  Black  Beard's 
Castle.  This  was  the  headquarters  of  the  man  Black 
Beard,  whose  real  name  was  Edward  Teach,  who  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  became  the  "pirate  of  pirates," 
the  terror  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  a  few  years  he  at- 
tained the  high  distinction  in  his  profession,  the  "world's 
greatest  pirate."  He  is  represented  as  a  huge  man  with 
profuse  black  beard  growing  up  to  his  very  eyes.  Teach 
had  so  harried  the  American  main  that  in  17 18  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  offered  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  pounds  for  his  capture,  dead  or  aUve.  This  was 
won  by  Captain  Maynard,  who  boarded  the  pirate's 
vessel,  and  in  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  encounter  killed 
Teach,  who  received  twenty-five  wounds,  five  of  which 
were  from  bullets. 

A  short  sail  brought  us  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  This 
capital  city  will  forever  be  associated  with  the  romantic 
adventurer,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  That  picturesque  Cas- 
tilian  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  embarked  with 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  Later  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Porto  Rico  and  founded  the  city 
of  San  Juan,  where  he  built  for  his  residence  the  sightly 
Casa  Blanca,  which  still  stands  near  the  present  executive 
mansion,  I  had  pleasant  visits  to  this  ancient  "White 
House"  and  to  the  famous  Morro  Castle. 
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San  Juan,  with  its  gaily  colored  houses,  miradors,  and 
battlements,  reminded  me  of  Algiers.  The  houses  are  of 
Moorish  style,  with  grilled  windows  and  open  on  a  patio 
in  the  center.  The  cathedral  is  an  imposing  structure 
and  contains  an  altar  of  exquisite  marbles.  A  special 
train  afforded  us  opportunity  to  see  the  beautiful  scenery 
and  tropical  vegetation  of  the  interior  of  the  islands,  and 
to  inspect  a  large  sugar  plantation  and  refinery  in  opera- 
tion. 

I  was  favored  as  the  guest  of  one  of  our  Cornell  patrons, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Haywood,  superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Mission.  And  I  was  reminded  of  the  widening  influence 
of  our  alumni  by  the  fine  record  of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson, 
class  of  '92,  as  pastor  in  the  city  of  Ponce,  and  of  his 
efficient  companion  and  coworker,  Mary  Webb  (Wilson), 
class  of  '91,  and  also  the  conspicuous  work  of  Dr.  Martin 
J.  Irons,  class  of  '92,  as  horticulturist  at  the  government 
experiment  station  on  the  west  part  of  the  island. 

Our  sojourn  of  a  day  and  a  half  on  the  British  island 
of  Jamaica  gave  opportunity  to  test  its  charms.  Its 
balmy  climate,  beautiful  scenery,  fine  drives,  and  bo- 
tanical profusion  are  well  known.  The  capital,  Kingston, 
had  been  partially  destroyed  by  earthquake  two  years 
previous.  The  retribution  of  Port  Royal  many  years 
earlier  was  still  more  severe.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
this  notorious  city  had  maintained  for  years  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  "wickedest  place  on  earth."  It  had  to  its 
credit  a  profusion  of  sedition,  conspiracy,  rebellion,  rob- 
bery, and  murder.  In  the  full  tide  of  its  iniquity  it  was 
shaken  into  ruin  by  an  earthquake,  then  the  indignant 
sea  rose  and  swept  the  wreckage  into  the  relentless  deep — 
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another  instructive  example  of  paradise  turned  to  deso- 
lation ! 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Colon,  the  Atlantic  end  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Before  giving  any  account  of  my  two 
visits  to  the  canal  it  seems  desirable  to  glance  briefly  at 
a  few  points  of  historic  interest.  The  isthmian  problem 
has  long  been  in  the  foreground. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  main  object  of  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  was  to  find  a  western  passage  to 
Cathay,  the  mediaeval  name  for  China.  At  last  he  and 
the  explorers  who  followed  him  became  convinced  of  the 
fact  of  the  great  isthmus  barrier.  Soon  afterward  the 
question  of  cutting  a  canal  through  this  barrier  was 
raised.  The  Portuguese  navigator  Galvano  published  a 
book  in  1550  to  show  that  such  a  canal  could  be  built. 
The  next  year  Philip  II  of  Spain  was  strongly  urged  to 
immediately  undertake  the  project,  but  the  Spanish 
government  was  too  busy  with  other  things  to  grant 
the  request.  It  not  only  discouraged  further  agitation 
of  the  subject,  but  even  forbade  it  under  penalty  of 
death.  It  took  over  two  centuries  for  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment to  change  its  mind.  In  1801  it  ordered  surveys 
made  for  a  canal,  but  political  disturbances  in  Europe 
prevented  further  action.  Humboldt,  who  examined  the 
isthmus  in  1808,  reported  the  lines  which  he  considered 
worthy  of  study.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in 
1848,  increased  the  need  of  improved  cpmmunication  and 
resulted  in  more  accurate  surveys  and  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Railroad. 

In  1876  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  great  engineer  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  organized  an  international  company  for  cutting  a 
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sea-level  canal  at  the  isthmus.  Eleven  years  later,  after 
spending  many  millions  of  dollars  in  extravagance  and 
corruption,  the  sea-level  plan  was  abandoned  and  a 
system  of  locks  adopted,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
French  engineer,  M.  Eiffel.  In  1888  the  company  went 
into  liquidation,  having  spent  $230,000,000. 

Our  war  with  Spain  in  1898  awakened  such  a  public 
interest  in  the  canal  as  to  demand,  not  only  its  building, 
but  also  its  American  control.  Accordingly,  the  property 
rights  of  the  French  company  were  secured  by  our 
government  in  1901. 

The  following  is  the  general  plan  of  the  canal:  Be- 
ginning at  the  Atlantic  side  it  runs  for  three  miles  at  sea 
level  as  far  as  Gatun.  At  this  point  three  locks  will  lift 
the  vessels  to  Gatun  Lake,  eighty-five  feet  above  sea 
level.  This  artificial  lake  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
square  miles  is  formed  by  holding  back  the  water  of  the 
Chagres  River  by  a  great  dam  at  Gatun.  This  dam  is  to 
back  the  water  for  thirty-two  miles  clear  through  the 
Culebra  Cut  to  the  Pedro  Miguel  lock  on  the  Pacific 
side.  Of  the  thirty-two  miles  of  eighty-five  foot  level  the 
last  nine  are  through  the  Culebra  Mountain,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  canal.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  Pedro 
Miguel  lock  overcomes  a  descent  of  thirty  feet  to  a  smaller 
lake  formed  by  damming  up  the  Rio  Grande  River.  The 
canal  runs  through  this  lake  for  five  miles  on  a  fifty-five 
foot  level  to  Miraflores,  where  two  locks  complete  the  de- 
scent of  eighty -five  feet  to  sea  level.  At  this  level  it  con- 
tinues to  the  Pacific,  making  the  entire  length  fifty  miles. 

This  first  visit,  in  1909,  gave  fine  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  various  lines  of  work  in  active  construction.     Com- 
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paratively  few  parts  of  the  canal  were  then  finished.  The 
entire  Hne  was  a  teeming  wilderness,  enlivened  by  rugged 
men,  smoking  engines,  and  swinging  cranes.  Thousands 
of  men  of  various  nationalities  were  at  work  with  the 
most  approved  modem  appliances  in  the  wa}^  of  engines, 
dredges,  and  steam  shovels,  moving  on  gridirons  of  track- 
age, and  using  as  power  steam,  electricity,  and  compressed 
air.  We  traveled  by  train  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
making  frequent  stops  to  inspect  the  work.  At  several 
places  I  observed  long  lines  of  discarded  French  engines 
and  other  vehicles  and  tools  going  to  ruin. 

The  population  of  Panama,  native  and  imported,  is  a 
mixture  of  races  unsurpassed.  The  only  place  comparable 
with  it  that  I  have  seen  is  the  city  of  Singapore.  In  the 
latter  city  the  races  remain  separate  and  distinct,  while 
in  Panama  they  are  blended  indefinitely. 

The  Canal  Zone  has  a  fine  setting  in  that  semitropical 
region.  To  us  Northerners  the  variety  and  profusion  of 
tropical  foliage  give  to  the  landscape  a  peculiar  charm. 
Bananas,  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  and  lofty  palms  flourish 
there  in  their  native  state. 

The  clearing  the  isthmus  of  disease  was  almost  as  great 
a  triumph  as  that  of  the  engineer.  The  government  has 
made  this  unpromising  strip  of  land  a  model  of  applied 
hygiene,  and  has  shown,  on  a  scale  never  before  possible, 
what  preventive  medicine  can  do  under  enlightened  and 
liberal  direction.  The  health  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  an 
astounding  witness  to  the  success  of  modem  sanitary 
measures  against  malaria.  The  monthly  reports  give  a 
death  rate  lower  than  that  of  any  large  city.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  himianity  owes  this  triumph  to  the  eminent 
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scientists  who  introduced  experiment  into  medicine,  and 
who  have  wrung  from  nature  what  Harvey  called  "her 
closest  secrets." 

From  Colon  we  passed  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  traversing  the  Spanish  main  through 
which  the  Old  Spanish  treasure-ships  passed  from  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America  to  Europe,  We  landed  at  La 
Guayra,  the  chief  seaport  of  Venezuela.  The  town,  lo- 
cated at  the  foot  of  Silla  Mountain,  is  cosily  nestled  in 
groves  of  cocoanut  palms  and  coffee  trees.  We  at  once 
took  train  for  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  by  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  railroads  in  the  world.  It  ascends 
the  mountain  La  Silla  thirty-one  hundred  and  five  feet  in 
twenty-three  and  one  half  miles,  affording  grand  views 
of  the  ocean  during  most  of  the  trip.  As  the  train  ascends 
superb  scenery  unrolls  a  succession  of  panoramas  unique 
in  their  sublimity.  Much  of  the  way  the  train  climbs  by 
a  precipice,  at  times  two  thousand  feet  deep.  As  we 
reached  Caracas  we  entered  a  beautiful  valley,  twelve 
miles  long  and  two  or  three  miles  wide,  a  veritable  moun- 
tain paradise,  with  fine  climatic  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, and  varied  and  smiling  surroundings.  I  did  not 
wonder  that  the  people  had  persisted  in  maintaining 
their  city  in  spite  of  earthquakes. 

Caracas,  including  the  suburbs,  has  a  population  of 
ninety  thousand.  The  chief  squares  are  Plaza  Bolivar, 
with  ornamental  trees  and  flowers,  having  in  the  center 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar,  and 
the  Plaza  Washington,  ornamented  with  the  statue  of  the 
father  of  our  republic.  There  are  also  various  attractive 
promenades  ornamented  with  flower  beds  and  palm  trees. 
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Among  the  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  Capitol, 
Central  University,  National  Museum,  and  Library. 
The  National  Pantheon  is  dedicated  to  guarding  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  men  of  Venezuela.  At  the  head  of  the 
central  nave  stands  the  magnificent  marble  monument, 
by  the  sculptor  Tenerani,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
liberator  Bolivar,  and  containing  his  ashes. 

I  visited  "The  Yellow  House,"  beautifully  surrounded 
by  palms,  the  official  residence  of  the  president  of  the 
republic.  President  Castro  had  vacated  it  two  months 
before,  having  fled  to  Europe,  and  Juan  Vincenti  Gomez, 
the  vice-president,  had  assumed  control.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  President  Castro  had  been  for  eight  years 
a  dictator,  ruling  by  corrupt  and  revolutionary  methods 
and  in  defiance  of  financial  obligations  to  the  foreign 
creditors.  This  led  to  the  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan 
ports,  in  1903,  by  English,  German,  and  Italian  war- 
ships. President  Castro  sheltered  himself  behind  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  dispute  was  finally  referred  to  the 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  while  Castro  prudently 
remained  in  foreign  lands. 

Taking  our  ship,  we  further  proceeded  along  the 
Spanish  main  to  Trinidad,  the  most  southern  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  July  14,  1498. 
This  island  of  the  "humming  bird,"  being  nearest  to  the 
equator,  is  conspicuously  tropical.  We  had  hoped  to 
land  and  visit  the  Pitch  or  Asphalt  Lake,  covering  one 
hundred  and  ten  acres,  which  has  afforded  so  much 
wealth  for  Americans,  but  we  were  prevented  by  the 
prevalence  of  cholera. 

We  next  steamed  for  Martinique,  historically  interest- 
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ing  as  the  birthplace  and  early  home  of  Josephine,  the 
first  wife  of  Napoleon.  The  ship  anchored  in  front  of  the 
ruins  of  Saint  Pierre,  which  had  been  regarded  as  the 
most  delightful  and  gay  resort  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  was  much  like  a  French  provincial  city  with  its  caba- 
rets and  cafes,  at  the  gaming  tables  of  which  the  Marti- 
niquers  spent  their  leisure  hours.  Sad  to  recall  that  it  and 
Pompeii  are  both  reputed  to  have  been  largely  devoted  to 
pleasure.  We  viewed  with  sadness  the  ruined  town, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  overgrown  with  bushes.  Here 
alone  in  the  world  is  a  modem  repetition  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  Pliny  witnessed  in  A.  D.  78. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  desolate  ruins,  I  recalled  that  for 
many  days  before  the  great  eruption  Mont  Pele  had 
shown  signs  of  angry  uneasiness:  clouds  rose  out  of  the 
crater,  terrible  cannonadings  were  heard,  while  hot  winds 
had  drifted  ashes  upon  the  city.  On  the  fateful  eighth  of 
May,  1902,  after  these  premonitory  symptoms,  which 
were  ignored  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  suddenly  the 
volcano  belched  forth  from  its  crater  an  avalanche  of 
superheated  steam,  sulphurous  vapors,  and  volcanic 
ashes,  which  in  vast  masses  rushed  down  with  tenific 
force,  destroying  the  city  and  overspreading  the  harbor. 
Out  of  the  eighteen  ships  in  the  harbor  only  one  escaped, 
the  Roddan,  she  being  in  the  quarantine  station  some 
distance  off.  The  excessive  heat  was  said  to  spread 
throughout  the  West  Indies. 

Thus  suddenly  forty  thousand  people  perished.  Of  all 
those  actually  in  Saint  Pierre,  only  one  man  escaped,  a 
criminal  in  a  cell.  This  building  was  situated  with  its 
back  to  the  volcano,  and  being  of  massive  stone,  with  a 
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grated  window  facing  seaward,  neither  gases  nor  ashes 
could  easily  enter.  His  escape  was  only  temporary,  as 
the  shock  was  so  great  that  he  died  from  it  in  two  days 
after  he  was  rescued. 

From  this  scene  of  desolation  we  proceeded  to  Santiago, 
Cuba.  On  February  15  we  entered  the  fine  harbor, 
through  the  narrow  channel  in  which  Lieutenant  Hobson 
sank  the  Merrimac.  On  our  right  rose  a  high  promontory 
crowned  by  historic  Morro  Castle.  Though  Santiago  is  an 
unattractive  old  Spanish  town,  yet  the  place  was  clothed 
with  a  certain  interest,  by  the  recall  of  the  forty  days 
Admiral  Cervera  was  bottled  up  in  its  harbor,  and  the 
later  wrecking  of  his  gallant  ships  by  Admiral  Sampson's 
fleet  along  the  coast  to  the  westward. 

From  Santiago  we  proceeded  to  the  unexcelled  Havana 
Harbor,  and  anchored  near  the  protruding  hulk  of  the 
Maine.  We  found  enough  historic  and  present-day  in- 
terest to  occupy  us  for  our  one  day  of  sojourn  in  this  thor- 
oughly Spanish  city.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  Moorish 
style  around  a  patio  adorned  with  plants,  flowers,  and 
fountains. 

After  a  pleasant  drive  we  left  Havana  and  made  the 
final  stop  of  our  cruise  at  Nassau,  situated  on  its  coral 
strand,  with  its  white  walls  gleaming  out  through  tower- 
ing cocoanuts  and  silk  cotton  trees,  mid  its  balmy  climate. 
I  at  once  took  a  small  boat  for  the  "Sea  Gardens,"  five 
miles  away.  This  group  of  coral  islets  appeared  as  if 
floating  in  a  sea  of  liquid,  so  clear  is  the  water.  As  we 
gazed  into  the  depths  below  we  were  charmed  with  the 
graceful  shapes  and  exquisite  coloring  of  submarine  vege- 
tation, sponges,  and  coral,  among  which  swarm  huge  fish 
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with  coats  of  crimson,  orange,  and  azure,  rivaling  the 
flowers  in  their  multiplicity  of  colors. 

From  Nassau  I  sailed  by  another  ship  to  Miami,  Florida, 
where  I  adapted  myself  to  the  gradually  opening  spring, 
going  northward  by  easy  stages,  spending  one  or  two 
weeks  successively  in  each  of  the  following  towns :  Miami, 
Palm  Beach,  Daytona,  Saint  Augustine,  and  Jacksonville. 

On  my  way  to  a  southern  winter  resort  in  19 13  I  again 
visited  the  Panama  Canal,  and  found  that  the  period  of 
construction  had  largely  passed,  and  that  parts  of  the 
work  were  being  tested,  and  the  great  struggle  with  land- 
slides was  fully  under  way.  Two  of  my  old  students, 
who  had  been  long  and  honorably  connected  with  the 
work,  made  my  stay  very  pleasant  and  profitable.  These 
were  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Ash,  class  of  '90,  of  Cornell,  treasurer 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Samuel  W.  Heald,  master  of 
transportation  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 
.  Under  the  kindly  leadership  of  Mr.  Heald,  by  railway 
and  otherwise,  I  saw  at  an  advantage  all  points  of  interest. 
We  visited  the  great  Gatun  Dam,  which  is  eight  thousand 
feet  long,  two  thousand  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  four  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  water  Hne,  and  one 
hundred  feet  wide  at  the  top.  In  the  center  of  the  dam 
is  a  spillway  for  taking  care  of  the  surplus  water.  The 
spillway  is  of  concrete  construction,  otherwise  the  dam  is 
mostly  earth.  This  dam  now  backs  the  water  thirty- 
two  miles  through  the  large  lake,  and  on  through  the 
great  cut  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

We  next  inspected  the  three  flights  of  double  locks, 
near  by,  which  overcome  the  eighty -five  feet  from  sea 
level  to  lake  level. 
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At  the  lower  end  of  these  Gatun  Locks  they  had  to 
excavate  seventy  feet  below  sea  level  in  order  to  get  rock 
foundation.  The  locks  are  entirely  of  concrete.  Each 
flight  is  one  thousand  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  wide.  The  side  walls  are  eighty-one  feet  high,  forty- 
five  to  fifty  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  feet  thick 
at  the  top.  The  middle  wall  is  sixty  feet  thick.  Each 
lock  can  be  filled  in  seven  minutes  and  fifty-one  seconds. 
All  the  locks  are  in  parallel  pairs,  so  as  to  allow  ships  to 
pass  each  other  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  construction  of  the  locks  and  dams  there  were 
four  million  five  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  cement 
used. 

No  ship  will  be  allowed  to  go  through  any  of  the  locks 
under  its  own  steam.  A  ship  will  be  required  to  land  along 
the  guide  wall  at  either  end  of  the  locks.  Powerful  elec- 
tric locomotives,  four  of  them,  will  run  down  the  guide 
walls,  pass  lines  to  the  ship,  two  forward  and  two  aft, 
and  will  then  tow  the  ship  into  the  locks,  hold  it  during 
the  time  it  is  being  raised  or  lowered,  and  finally  deliver 
it  alongside  the  guide  wall  at  the  other  end.  This  is  a 
precaution  that  has  never  been  taken  in  operating  locks. 

The  lock  gates  vary  in  height  from  forty-seven  feet  at 
end  of  upper  flight  to  eighty-two  feet  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  level.  Two  sets  of  gates  separate  high  level 
from  low  level  as  a  protection  in  case  one  set  becomes 
damaged.  Each  gate  has  two  leaves,  and  the  total  weight 
of  all  the  gates  is  fifty-eight  thousand  tons. 

My  visit  happened  to  be  just  at  the  time  of  the  first 
trial  test  of  the  immense  Gatun  Locks.  We  were  given 
an  eligible  point  of  view  in  company  wdth  President  and 
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Mrs.  Taft  and  Colonels  Goethals  and  Gorgas.  At  the 
proper  signal  the  great  gates  began  to  move  gradually 
as  things  of  life,  the  electric  power  being  out  of  sight. 
The  vast  size  and  weight  of  the  gates  and  the  great  vol- 
ume of  water  handled  made  all  the  more  conspicuous  the 
smoothness  and  satisfactoriness  of  the  entire  exhibit. 

We  went  by  train  to  the  bottom  of  the  Culebra  Cut  to 
see  the  improved  methods  of  excavation,  and  to  note  the 
effect  of  the  recent  great  landslide  on  the  railway  tracks 
and  the  excavating  appliances.  We  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  evidences  of  destruction  by  the  slide  and  the 
skill  and  courage  displayed  in  removing  the  debris. 

I  was  told  that  there  had  been  times  at  which  there 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy  trains  going  out  of  the  cut 
daily,  at  one  end  alone,  when  the  work  was  absolutely 
stopped  by  a  night  slide.  Occasionally,  when  probably  a 
dozen  tracks  were  in  use  in  the  cut,  one-half  of  them  were 
demoralized  in  twelve  hours.  As  the  cut  grew  deeper  the 
slides  became  more  and  more  frequent  and  larger.  A 
surface  of  seventy-five  acres  came  down  at  one  time, 
raising  the  bottom  twenty  feet  higher.  During  that 
year  19 13  forty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  excavations  for 
that  year  was  of  slide  material.  Brave  and  resourceful 
men  have  met  successfully  every  emergency  with  such 
determination  and  skill  as  challenge  admiration.  The 
repetition  of  these  trials  has  at  times  almost  crushed  that 
man  of  iron,  Colonel  Goethals.  These  causes  have  de- 
layed the  completion  of  the  canal  nearly  two  years.  At 
the  very  date  of  this  writing,  October  14,  1914,  the  morn- 
ing paper  reports  that  the  dredging  machines  are  remov- 
ing twenty -five  thousand  cubic  yards  of  earth  daily  from 
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the  recent  slide,  with  the  prospect  that  on  the  morrow  the 
twenty-two  waiting  vessels  will  pass  through. 

The  only  reason  why  ships  have  not  been  steadily 
using  the  canal  for  many  months  is  the  fact  that  "Dame 
Nature  has  been  battling  to  the  last  ditch"  in  her  attempt 
to  thwart  the  purposes  of  men  against  proud  old  Culebra 
Mountain.  In  this  contest  over  two  himdred  and  fifty 
acres  of  ground,  outside  the  banks  of  the  canal,  contain- 
ing over  thirty  million  cubic  yards  of  material,  have  been 
swept  into  the  canal.  Surely,  these  slides  abundantly 
confirm  the  wisdom  of  abandoning  the  sea-level  canal. 
Who  can  estimate  the  extent  of  trouble  that  would  have 
followed  if  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  extend  the 
excavation  eighty -five  feet  deeper? 

The  hills  and  wooded  heights  of  the  vast  territory  that 
has  been  submerged  by  the  great  lake  remain  as  beautiful 
islands.  These,  with  the  coves  and  graceful  lines  of  the 
border,  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  passage  through 
the  lake. 

An  officer  told  me  of  an  accident  which  he  witnessed 
while  they  were  building  the  dam,  illustrating  the  agility 
of  a  Jamaican  laborer.  He  said  that  a  powerful  pump 
was  forcing  a  mixture  of  water  and  sandy  material 
through  a  twenty -inch  pipe  several  rods  long.  While  the 
water  was  rushing  through  the  pipe  under  a  thirt}"-foot 
head  three  Jamaicans  were  removing  drift  from  the 
intake  end  of  the  pipe  and  one  of  them  fell  into  the 
twenty -inch  pipe.  The  other  two  tried  to  pull  him  out, 
but  failed.  They  let  him  go  and  ran  to  the  other  end  of 
the  pipe.  The  man  traveling  in  the  pipe  reached  the  end 
first,  notwithstanding  he  had  to  turn  a  comer  at  an  angle 
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of  ninety  degrees.  He  scrambled  up  from  the  mud  and 
water  and  seemed  ready  for  another  passage. 

As  I  left  the  Isthmus  I  was  half  inclined  to  say  that  the 
pretentious  canal  was  hardly  a  canal  at  all,  as  the  waters 
of  the  oceans  do  not  mingle,  but,  rather,  that  it  was  a 
great  fresh-water  "bridge"  which  enabled  the  Chagres 
River  to  perform  the  remarkable  feat  of  emptying  its 
waters  into  oceans  on  different  sides  of  the  Continental 
Divide. 

At  the  close  of  this  visit  to  the  Isthmus  I  sailed  for  New 
Orleans  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company.  We  stopped  at  a  number  of  the  Central 
American  ports  to  load  bananas.  The  climate  of  this 
coast  is  especially  adapted  to  this  fruit,  and  great  atten- 
tion is  given  to  its  culture.  At  one  of  the  ports  I  had  a 
pleasant  excursion  of  twenty-five  miles  through  the 
banana  fields ;  most  of  the  way  the  road  was  bordered  by 
vast  "orchards,"  if  I  may  so  speak  of  them,  of  this  nu- 
tritious fruit. 

Many  of  the  plants  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
The  stems  were  crowned  with  tufts  of  leaves  which  were 
from  six  to  ten  feet  long  and  about  one  foot  wide.  As 
these  tufts  were  moved  by  gentle  breezes  they  gave  the 
pleasing  effect  of  waving  flags  and  nodding  plumes. 

At  other  ports  I  was  interested  in  the  novel  and  ex- 
peditious method  of  loading  the  bunches  of  bananas. 
While  the  ship  lay  alongside  of  the  wharf  three  or  four 
endless  chains  with  canvas  centers  about  a  yard  wide 
were  extended  from  the  wharf  to  the  different  decks  of 
the  steamer  and  from  thence  down  into  the  hold.  In 
these  canvas  centers  there  were  loose  pockets  about  two 
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feet  apart  for  receiving  the  bunches  of  bananas.  The 
moving  endless  chains  were  fed  from  a  trainload  of 
bananas  on  the  wharf.  A  continuous  Hne  of  men,  each 
carrying  a  bunch  of  bananas,  moved  in  close  order,  from 
the  cars  to  the  end  of  a  chain,  the  men  dropping  their 
loads  of  fruit  in  successive  pockets  about  a  second  apart. 
The  bananas  were  thus  rapidly  moved  from  the  cars  by 
three  or  four  lines  running  at  the  same  time,-  and  they 
were  received  and  stored  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  by 
similar  lines  of  men. 

After  a  pleasant  voyage  we  entered  one  of  the  narrow 
and  unattractive  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River  through 
the  Eads  Jetties.  The  mouth  of  the  great  "Father  of 
Waters"  was  quite  disappointing  and  unworthy  of  his 
long  and  majestic  career. 

After  reaching  New  Orleans  and  glancing  at  the  un- 
loading of  bananas  by  the  reverse  method  from  loading, 
I  took  train  for  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  for  my  winter  sojourn. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
CRUISE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

We  began  our  world-encircling  voyage  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, February  5,  1910.  Our  ship  was  the  fine  new 
steamer  Cleveland,  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line.  She 
was  the  first  ship  that  ever  went  around  the  world  solely 
to  carry  a  party  of  tourists. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Clark,  the  resourceful  tourist  agent,  hav- 
ing chartered  this  steamer,  had  sailed  from  New  York 
eastward  the  preceding  October  with  a  large  party  of 
globe-encircling  Americans,  and  landed  at  San  Francisco 
January  31,  191  o,  on  exact  schedule  time.  Having  the 
same  end  in  view,  they  sailed  eastward;  we  were  to  sail 
westward,  each  aiming  to  circle  the  circle.  Thus  East 
met  West,  and  West  met  East,  in  spite  of  Kipling's 
familiar  couplet : 

For  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 

The   Cleveland  was  a   fine  twin-screw  steel   ship,  six 

hundred  and  eight  feet  long,  and  one  of  the  steadiest 

vessels  afloat.     From  her  lower  baggage  room   to   the 

top  of  the  hurricane  deck  she  was  nine  stories  high.     On 

our  cruise  her  passengers,  officers,   and  crew  numbered 

twelve  hundred  and  seven.     Of  our  tourist  party  there 

were  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  passengers,  representing 

almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  including  Canada. 

To  see  the  great  ship — the  largest  that  had  ever  entered 
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the  port  of  San  Francisco — and  the  departure  of  so 
large  a  company  of  tourists  had  attracted  to  the  dock 
an  immense  crowd  of  about  ten  thousand  people.  They 
made  a  gala  day  to  bid  us  "God  speed."  We  passengers 
filled  the  terraced  decks  of  the  steamer  shouting  our 
good-bys.  The  steamer  was  gaily  trimmed  in  bunting. 
Flags  were  flying,  bands  playing,  handkerchiefs  waving 
on  ship  and  shore,  and  crowds  cheering,  as  we  cut  loose 
from  the  homeland.  Yet  in  many  a  heart  there  was  an 
undertone  of  sadness  from  a  dim  foreboding  as  to  what 
might  happen  at  home  or  at  sea  before  our  return.  Fol- 
lowing this  inspiring  benediction,  our  ship  proudly 
steamed  out  through  the  bay,  amid  the  salutes  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbor.  Near  evening  we  sailed  out  through 
the  Golden  Gate  into  the  crimson  path  of  the  setting 
sun. 

Mr.  Clark  had  shown  great  skill  in  planning  for  the 
comfort  of  his  tourists,  both  on  land  and  sea,  as  was 
abundantly  shown  during  the  entire  journey.  On  land 
the  company  was  admirably  managed  so  as  to  give  every- 
body the  best  possible  chance  to  get  full  benefit  of  what- 
ever was  to  be  seen  or  learned.  While  competent  guides 
were  available  for  moderate-sized  groups  whenever  de- 
sirable, yet  ample  opportunity  was  given  for  individual 
initiative  and  independent  action,  so  that  everything 
moved  with  remarkable  smoothness  and  success. 

The  same  skill  was  shown  in  providing  for  the  ocean 
part  of  the  journey.  Though  we  were  to  take  on  fresh 
supplies  at  different  ports,  yet  we  started  with  a  liberal 
outfit  of  which  the  following  are  a  few  items:  140,000 
pounds  of  meat,  18,000  quarts  of  milk  and  cream,  103,000 
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eggs,  26,000  grapefruit,  148,000  pounds  of  flour,  6,000 
bricks  of  ice  cream,  3,200  tons  of  fresh  water,  and  5,500 
tons  of  coal. 

Our  intellectual  and  social  interests  were  equally  well 
provided  for.  The  entertainments  planned  for  almost 
every  night  were  thoroughly  enjoyed,  as  we  had  abund- 
ance of  high-grade  talent  aboard.  There  were  frequent 
lectures  on  various  subjects,  including  the  countries  we 
were  about  to  visit,  which  were  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive. Following  our  visit  to  a  city  or  country  we  held  a 
Travelers'  Club  meeting,  at  which  different  ones  gave 
brief  accounts  of  their  varied  experiences  and  observa- 
tions. 

There  were  plenty  of  fine  musicians  aboard,  who  gave 
us  frequent  entertainments,  as  soloists  or  as  trained  or- 
chestras and  choruses.  At  other  times  games  and  dan- 
cing were  indulged  in.  For  the  latter  the  promenade 
deck  was  cleared,  and  the  sides  decked  with  the  flags  of 
many  nations,  and  the  whole  scene  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  clusters  of  colored  electric  lights.  These  dances  were 
interesting,  both  to  the  participants  and  the  spectators. 
Our  ship  life  was  a  diversified  round  of  restful  recreation. 
Our  party  was  large  enough  to  furnish  every  one  con- 
genial companionship  and  entertainment. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  voyage  was  the  ocean 
itself.  It  presented  scenes  varied  and  refreshing.  It 
exhibited  various  lights  and  shadows,  responsive  to  or 
expressive  of  our  varied  moods.  By  sunlight,  moonlight, 
or  starlight,  in  calm  and  storm,  it  was  always  fascinating. 
In  our  voyage  to  Honolulu  we  had  time  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  ship  and  to  make  acquaintances,  many  of 
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whom  were  very  agreeable  and  some  became  valuable 
and  abiding  friends. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  seventh  morning  we  rounded 
the  noted  promontory  Diamond  Head,  an  extinct  vol- 
cano in  the  form  of  a  crouching  lion,  which  introduced 
us  to  the  graceful  coast  line  and  rich  tropical  setting  of 
Honolulu. 

As  our  ship  entered  the  bay  she  stopped  to  receive 
the  welcoming  launches  bearing  a  delegation  of  city 
officials,  an  orchestra,  and  a  bevy  of  Hawaiian  maidens 
laden  with  flowers.  After  a  serenade,  in  v^^hich  Hawaiian 
and  American  songs  were  alternated  to  the  great  enjoy- 
ment of  our  company,  the  ship's  steps  were  lowered,  and 
up  came  the  reception  committee,  the  maidens,  and 
others  bearing  large  baskets  of  flowers.  Carnations  and 
other  rich  flowers  were  strung  in  garlands,  which  are 
called  leis.  These  the  maidens  tied  around  our  necks. 
This  leis  flower  welcome  is  an  old  native  custom  which 
they  still  observe.  By  the  time  all  our  necks  were  en- 
circled, and  the  loads  of  flowers  were  landed,  the  decks 
looked  like  floating  flower  gardens.  Each  of  us  was  also 
decked  with  an  ornamental  button  inscribed  with  the 
word  "Aloha,"  meaning  welcome  and  all  good  wishes. 
We  heard  this  word  on  every  side  and  soon  learned  to  use 
it  in  response.  We  surely  had  an  agreeable  reception  to 
the  capital  city  of  this  our  recentlv  acquired  American 
territory. 

On  landing  we  were  furnished  carriages  for  sight-seeing, 
and  at  his  convenience  every  passenger  had  the  privilege 
of  a  ride  over  the  entire  trolley  line  of  the  city,  stopping 
at  points  of  interest.    Some  of  these  rides  took  us  a  num- 
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ber  of  miles  into  the  country,  through  spacious  avenues 
bordered  by  beautiful  colonnades  of  royal  palms,  inter- 
laced by  gracefully  clinging  vines  decorated  with  bril- 
liant flowers.  The  charming  bungalows  that  lined  these 
avenues  were  embowered  in  flowers  and  surrounded  by 
the  most  varied  and  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  that  I 
had  ever  seen. 

One  of  these  motor  rides  was  out  Nuannu  Avenue  far 
in  the  narrowing  valley  which  leads  to  the  precipice 
Palli,  and  from  this  sheer  declivity,  about  a  thousand 
feet  high,  a  view  was  obtained  of  sea,  valley,  and  moun- 
tain rivaling  the  one  from  the  rock  at  Capri,  Italy.  It 
was  over  this  precipice  that  Kamehameha,  in  1795,  drove 
the  king  of  Oahu  and  his  army  to  instant  death,  and  thus 
made  himself  ruler  of  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Another  ride  took  us  through  banana  plantations  to 
the  popular  beach,  Waikiki.  On  the  way,  while  stopping 
in  front  of  a  fine  residence  to  admire  the  splendid  display 
of  flowers  in  the  yard,  the  lady  proprietor  came  out  and 
invited  us  to  come  in  and  help  ourselves.  She  also  called 
her  children  and  directed  them  to  cut  as  many  flowers  as 
we  cared  for.  Near  the  beach  we  visited  one  of  the  most 
interesting  aquariums  in  the  world,  on  account  of  its 
profusion  of  queerly  shaped  and  brightly  colored  fish 
from  these  warm  waters. 

A  winding  drive  of  great  beauty  brought  us  to  the  cone 
of  the  extinct  volcano  Punch  Bowl,  where  we  had  fine 
views  of  land  and  sea,  including  the  strategic  position 
where  our  government  is  building  its  Gibraltar  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  variety  and  quality  of  the  fruits  of  Hawaii  are 
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remarkable.  There  is  practically  no  limit,  either  in  the 
fruits  of  temperate  climes  at  higher  altitudes  or  of  tropi- 
cal fruits  at  the  lower  altitudes.  Many  know  the  lus- 
ciousness  of  their  pineapples,  but  there  are  other  less 
known  fruits  equally  delicious.  The  range  of  altitude 
for  the  same  reason  gives  a  very  wide  variety  for  almost 
all  agricultural  crops,  though  Mr.  Spreckels  has  made 
sugar  king. 

The  climate  of  Honolulu  is  exceedingly  even  and 
healthful,  making  it  equally  attractive  as  a  winter  or 
summer  resort.  It  is  practically  a  chimney  less  city;  fire 
is  not  needed  to  warm  the  houses,  as  the  temperature 
rarely  varies  ten  degrees  from  the  normal,  seventy-five 
degrees  mean  temperature,  and  the  cooking  is  done  by 
gas  and  hot  coals.  Surely  there  is  no  lovelier  fleet  of 
islands  anchored  in  any  ocean!  I  found  Honolulu  an  en- 
terprising and  growing  city,  having  fine  business  blocks, 
residences,  and  hotels,  all  with  quite  up-to-date  equip- 
ments and  improvements. 

We  departed  promptly  at  the  hour,  a  large  crowd  hav- 
ing gathered  on  the  dock  to  wave  us  farewell.  After  the 
ship  had  swung  loose  and  fairly  started,  two  belated 
ladies  of  our  party  came  frantically  rushing  and  scream- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  pier.  The  Cleveland  did  not  stop, 
but  the  ladies  were  rushed  to  us  in  a  small  boat.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  no  one  was  late  afterward. 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  harbor,  enjoying  the  fine  view, 
there  followed  us  across  the  placid  bay  the  farewell 
strains  of  "Aloha,"  pla^xd  on  shore  by  the  royal  Hawaiian 
band,  bidding  us  Godspeed. 

Our  long  voyage  of  thirty-four  hundred  and  forty  miles 
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to  Yokohama  was  made  very  pleasant  by  our  usual  ship 
entertainments,  and  these  were  varied  by  only  three 
noticeable  incidents.  'H 

For  one  or  two  days  the  sea  was  rough  enough  to  re- 
quire racks  on  the  edges  of  the  tables  to  keep  the  dishes 
from  sliding  off,  but  this  was  the  only  time  that  such  a 
precaution  was  needed  during  our  entire  cruise.  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  was  celebrated  by  an  elaborate  dinner 
and  patriotic  speeches.  An  incident  always  of  interest 
on  a  Pacific  voyage  is  "crossing  the  line,"  that  is,  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian.  Going  westward, 
we  lost  a  day  as  we  crossed  the  line,  jumping  from  Thurs- 
day night  to  Saturday  morning.  Thus  was  blotted  out 
of  our  lives  February  i8,  191  o,  which  we  might  have 
regained  if  we  had  returned  by  the  same  route.  On  this 
line  the  Occident  becomes  the  Orient.  It  would  be  em- 
barrassing if  this  meridian  had  passed  through  an  in- 
habited land  where  people  on  one  side  of  the  road  or 
street  observed  one  day  and  those  on  the  other  side 
observed  another.  Such  a  difficulty  would  have  to  be 
adjusted  by  mutual  agreement. 

As  we  approached  the  coast  of  Japan  even  nature 
greeted  us  with  a  smile.  At  sunrise,  as  we  entered  the 
spacious  harbor  of  Yokohama,  Fujiyama,  Japan's  sacred 
mountain  lifted  his  hood  of  clouds  from  his  hoary  head, 
revealing  for  hours  his  graceful  form  robed  in  snow, 
tinted  with  pink  by  the  rays  of  the  early  sun,  and 
beaming  down  upon  us  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Dur- 
ing our  sojourn  on  the  island  this  beautiful  mountain, 
so  beloved  by  the  Japanese,  became  a  familiar  and  ad- 
mired object.     As  soon  as  our  ship  dropped  anchor  she 
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was  surrounded  by  a  score  or  more  of  queer  little  crafts 
called  sampans,  eager  to  reap  the  little  harvest  of  de- 
barkation. 

Soon  the  mayor  of  Yokohama  and  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  came  on  board  and  conferred  upon 
us  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  presented  to  each  of  us  a 
handsome  silver  badge  bearing  words  of  welcome.  From 
this  official  and  popular  welcome  to  Yokohama  down  to 
the  farewell  "Feast  of  the  Lanterns"  at  Nagasaki,  a  half 
month  later,  our  entire  trip  through  the  Island  Empire 
was  like  a  triumphal  procession.  From  emperor  to 
peasant  all  united  in  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  our 
visit.  There  were  smiles,  "Ohyos,"  banzais,  arches,  flags, 
bands,  balls,  and  entertainments  everywhere. 

Ours  being  the  largest  civilian  party  that  had  ever 
visited  Japan,  our  coming  was  looked  upon  as  being  of 
international  importance,  so  that  in  their  welcome  to 
us  they  felt  they  were  showing  their  good  will  to  all 
America. 

The  modernization  of  Japan  has  been  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  our  times.  It  was  only  in  1854  that  Commodore 
Perry,  with  his  American  fleet,  forced  Japan  to  make  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  which,  five  years  later,  opened  her 
doors  to  the  world.  The  present  prime  minister,  Count 
Okuma,  who  has  not  only  seen  this  wonderful  transfor- 
mation, but  who  was  a  large  factor  in  producing  it,  makes 
the  following  strange  but  just  confirmatory  statement: 
"What  Japan  has  been  able  to  achieve  during  this  short 
space  of  forty  years  is  almost  beyond  the  range  of  imagi- 
nation. She  has  accomplished  what  took  other  countries 
four  centuries.    I  am  confident  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
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two  or  three  centuries  to  come,  Japan  will  be  enabled  to 
equal  any  of  the  most  highly  civilized  cotintries  of  the 
world." 

For  centuries  before  that  she  had  been  a  hermit  nation, 
and  the  death  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  every  foreigner 
who  landed  upon  her  soil.  To-day  she  is  gladly  opening 
her  treasures  to  an  admiring  world. 

This  goodly  modem  city  of  Yokohama,  with  its  great 
enterprise  and  commercial  importance,  is  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  Perry's  achievement.  Only  fifty  years  ago  it 
was  a  small  rustic  fishing  village;  now  it  is  a  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Being  the  chief  seaport,  it  is  not  so  typically 
Japanese  as  the  more  inland  cities.  It  is  divided  into 
European  and  Japanese  quarters.  The  former,  about  a 
mile  in  length,  is  very  handsome,  and  made  up  largely  of 
the  residences  and  offices  of  foreign  merchants.  The 
splendid  esplanade  called  The  Bund  is  lined  with  beauti- 
ful residences,  clubhouses,  and  hotels.  In  the  Japanese 
quarter,  which  is  very  attractive,  are  found  all  the  im- 
portant curio,  silk,  porcelain,  lacquer,  and  general  export 
and  import  merchants. 

The  novel  sight  that  greeted  us  when  we  landed  from 
the  gang  plank  was  the  hundreds  of  jinrikishas  which 
were  lined  up  to  take  us  about  the  city.  Each  little  car- 
riage was  decorated  with  two  gay  flags,  one  the  stars 
and  stripes,  and  the  other  emblazoned  in  honor  of  Clark's 
cruise.  It  is  said  there  are  in  Yokohama  forty  thousand 
of  these  little  calash-top  baby  cabs  on  buggy  wheels. 
Each  is  drawn  by  a  man  who  runs  between  the  shafts, 
holding  a  cross  bar  in  front. 
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The  word  "jinrikisha"  is  compounded  of  three  Jap- 
anese words,  meaning  "man-pull-car,"  and  so  it  is  the 
'Tull-man"  car  of  the  Far  East.  This  apparently  typical 
Japanese  vehicle  is  an  American  contribution,  having  been 
invented  about  1870  by  a  missionar>^  Mr.  Goble,  for  his 
invalid  wife. 

Our  long  processions  of  jinrikishas  were  novel  to  ex- 
perience as  well  as  to  behold.  Our  little  men-horses, 
needing  no  guidance,  moved  in  a  good  trot,  skillfully 
dodging  obstructions,  though  occasionally  they  failed  to 
dodge  quick  enough.  When  we  were  in  Tokyo,  the  East 
and  the  West  collided,  and  the  East  went  down:  Mr. 
Clinton  C.  Nichols,  of  our  party,  got  badly  bruised  when 
his  jinrikisha  man  tried  to  stop  an  automobile. 

Our  party  found  shopping  in  Yokohama  exceedingly  fas- 
cinating, partly  on  account  of  the  artistic  beauty  and 
cheapness  of  the  goods,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
ceremonial  politeness  of  the  shopkeepers.  In  some  of  the 
stores  the  old  custom  of  removing  one's  shoes  at  the  door 
and  entering  on  the  delicate  matting  in  stocking  feet, 
and  of  being  served  with  tea  from  daintily  painted  cups, 
before  examining  the  goods,  is  still  maintained.  After 
being  thus  hypnotized  the  visitor  is  ready  to  become  a 
good  customer — though  if  he  happens  to  be  the  first 
customer  in  the  morning  he  can  buy  almost  at  his  own 
price,  for  the  Oriental  merchant  has  a  superstition  that 
if  he  fails  to  sell  to  his  first  caller  he  will  have  bad  luck 
all  day. 

We  found  the  factories  where  typical  Japanese  goods 
were  made  quite  as  interesting  as  the  shops.  Among  the 
most  attractive  were  those  of  cloisonne,  satsuma,  lacquer, 
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and  damascene  goods.  This  latter  ware  is  made  by 
inlaying  gold  in  steel,  and  is  surely  quite  equal  to  the 
celebrated  products  of  Spain. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  gaily  and  patriotically 
decorated  in  our  honor,  and  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
ceedingly cordial  in  their  welcome.  These  demonstrations 
increased  in  enthusiasm  as  we  advanced  to  the  less  fre- 
quented cities  of  the  interior.  I  saw  more  American  flags 
in  Japan  than  I  ever  saw  in  our  own  land.  The  flags  of 
the  two  countries  were  generally  crossed  and  waved  to- 
gether, one  being  held  in  each  hand. 

I  visited  one  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  building 
was  a  rambling,  two-story  frame  structure.  Outside  of 
each  room  were  lockers,  in  which  the  children  placed 
their  shoes.  The  boys  and  girls  sat  in  different  rooms, 
behind  low  desks,  in  their  stocking  feet.  In  one  room  they 
were  writing.  Each  pupil  had  a  Httle  paint  pot  and 
brush  for  making  the  numerous  characters  he  had  to 
learn.  As  the  Japanese  have  a  different  character  for 
every  word,  they  must  learn  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred different  characters  to  read  and  write  reasonably 
well. 

We  got  a  good  idea  of  the  city  as  a  whole  by  a  few 
jinrikisha  rides.  One  was  through  the  different  quarters 
of  the  city,  and  up  the  overlooking  hill  with  its  temples, 
tea-houses,  and  fine  views,  another  down  the  popular 
Bund,  past  the  foreign  consulates,  fine  residences,  and 
hotels,  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital,  and  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  of  florists,  where  we  saw  the  century-old 
dwarf  pines  and  other  trees,  only  a  foot  or  two  high,  of 
which  the  Japanese  are  so  fond. 
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We  had  a  pleasant  excursion  from  Yokohama  of  an 
hour's  ride  by  rail  to  Kamakura,  which  was  once  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Japan,  and  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  a  population  of 
more  than  a  million.  Now  it  is  only  a  small  village, 
having  as  its  chief  attraction  the  famous  Dai-Butsu, 
or  Great  Buddha  statue.  This  image  has  stood  since 
1252  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Japanese  art  and 
workmanship.  It  was  originally  inclosed  in  a  vast 
temple  which  was  twice  swept  away  by  tidal  waves, 
but  the  great  image  survived  and  now  stands  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  the  most  dignified  and  imposing  specimen  of 
Japanese  art.  The  statue  is  made  of  sheets  of  bronze,  so 
perfectly  welded  together  as  to  appear  like  a  perfect 
cast.  Though  the  statue  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  yet  it  is 
forty-nine  feet  and  seven  inches  in  height  and  ninety- 
seven  feet  and  two  inches  in  circumference.  The  solid 
silver  boss  on  the  forehead,  which  represents  wisdom, 
weighs  thirty  poimds.  The  length  of  the  face  is  eight 
feet  and  five  inches,  and  the  eyes,  which  are  three  feet 
long,  are  of  pure  gold.  There  is  probably  no  colossal 
statue  in  the  world  that  so  impresses  the  beholder  with  its 
calm,  dignified  repose;  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the 
features  makes  one  feel  that  the  sage  Buddha  has  reached 
Nirvana,  where  earth's  changes  do  not  move  his  spirit 
and  all  is  well.  Near  by  I  was  shown  a  venerable  icho  tree, 
nearly  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  said  to  be  a 
thousand  years  old. 

Four  hundred  of  our  party  next  visited  Tokyo,  the 
capital  of  Japan,  having  a  population  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions and  covering  an  area  of  twenty-eight  square  miles. 
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It  is  only  eighteen  miles  from  Yokohama,  with  train 
service  every  few  minutes. 

The  center  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  Mikado's 
palace,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  park  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  moat  about  four  miles  in  circuit.  Clustered  around 
this  castle  moat  are  several  government  buildings,  among 
which  are  the  House  of  Parliament,  the  Law  Coiu-ts,  and 
the  Government  Printing  Bureau.  The  city  is  divided  into 
fifteen  districts  and  has  four  railway  terminals. 

Our  rikisha  procession  for  several  miles,  to  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  which  was  to  be  our  home  while  in  the  city,  was 
one  continual  popular  ovation.  Both  sides  of  the  streets 
were  literally  filled  with  people  extending  into  the  yards, 
verandas,  and  the  different  stories  of  the  adjacent  houses. 
The  streets  were  decorated  with  graceful  arches,  banners, 
and  swinging  lanterns,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be 
waving  blended  flags  and  shouting  "Ohyos"  and  banzais. 
Thousands  of  children  in  the  yards,  verandas,  and  win- 
dows, of  aU  ages  down  to  babes  in  arms,  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  huzzas,  waving  in  one  hand  the  stars  and  stripes 
and  in  the  other  the  rising  sun.  The  children  seemed  to 
be  a  countless  legion.  We  moved  through  such  cheering 
crowds  that  we  felt  like  we  were  in  a  circus  parade  or 
traveling  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

An  official  welcome  was  given  us  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  new  theater  located  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Here 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tokyo  entertained  us  with  a 
reception,  a  theatrical  performance,  and  a  luncheon.  The 
mayor,  who  spoke  English  well,  shook  hands  with  each  of 
us  as  we  entered.  Addresses  of  warm  welcome  were  made 
by  the  mayor  and  Baron  Shibuswa,  a  wealthy  nobleman 
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who  had  visited  America  two  years  before  as  head  of  a 
Japanese  commercial  delegation.  After  a  suitable  re- 
sponse from  our  party,  and  several  patriotic  airs  by  the 
band,  there  followed  two  special  theatricals:  the  first 
presented  was  a  nuptial  ceremony,  such  as  was  observed 
by  the  Japanese  ancient  feudal  lords.  The  second  was  a 
drama  in  two  acts,  representing  an  episode  of  old-time 
chivalrous  women  who  assumed  the  self-appointed  duty 
of  chastising  the  arrogant  and  defending  the  weak.  To 
see  the  Japanese  maidens  of  traditional  modest  tempera- 
ment fighting  one  another  with  sticks  and  fists  was  as 
unexpected  to  the  modem  Japanese  as  to  the  visitors. 
But  what  added  grace  to  the  warlike  tone  of  the  drama 
was  the  music  and  dancing  that  followed.  The  play  was, 
therefore,  a  sort  of  farce  between  dancing  and  fighting. 
The  beautiful  scenery  of  spring,  sprightly  costumes,  and 
attractive  faces  of  young  actresses  all  contributed  to 
produce  a  most  graceful  and  happy  effect. 

Before  closing  this  profusion  of  receptions  I  ought  not 
to  omit  to  mention  a  brilliant  one  given  to  us  in  the 
evening  by  the  Press  Association  of  the  city  at  the  pala- 
tial hotel  to  which  Mr.  Clark  had  assigned  us.  The  vast 
ground  floor  of  the  hotel  was  given  up  to  the  entertain- 
ment. The  entire  ceiling  was  draped  in  a  mass  of  drooping 
cherry  boughs  in  full  bloom. 

The  chief  entertainment  was  the  farewell  performance 
of  a  troupe  that  had  been  carefully  selected  from  all  over 
the  empire,  to  get  the  best  of  each  class  of  experts,  for  the 
coming  Anglo- Japanese  exhibition  in  London.  In  this 
troupe,  which  was  to  start  for  England  the  next  day, 
were   their   most   perfect   magicians,    top   spinners,    and 
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sword  dancers.  A  more  clever  entertainment  of  this 
order  has  rarely  been  witnessed. 

Their  tricks  were  most  realistic  and  novel.  For  ex- 
ample: As  a  murderer  struck  his  sword  upon  his  enemy's 
neck,  the  victim  threw  his  robe  quickly  over  his  head, 
and  rolled  out  an  artificial  head,  as  he  fell  toward  the 
floor.  While  the  murderer  was  swinging  this  head  around 
in  the  air  by  its  long  gory  locks,  two  stage  assistants, 
dressed  in  black,  with  black  masks,  stepped  in  front  of 
the  supposedly  beheaded  man,  with  a  little  screen  that 
did  not  extend  below  the  knees,  and  the  dead  man  arose 
and  all  three  walked  off  the  stage  together. 

Following  the  unique  entertainment  of  this  troupe, 
the  ballroom  was  cleared  for  dancing,  which  was  engaged 
in  a  by  a  large  and  picturesque  company.  Every  foreign 
Legation  and  Embassy  in  Tokyo  was  represented.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  government, 
both  civil  and  military,  in  full  dress  uniform,  together 
with  a  large  contingent  of  Japanese  and  foreign  society. 
The  management  was  well  carried  out,  and  the  tourists, 
officials,  and  residents  were  soon  mingling  like  old-time 
friends. 

Tokyo  is  conspicuous  for  its  numerous  large  and  at- 
tractive parks.  These  pleasure  grounds  abound  in  pic- 
turesque landscapes  with  summer  houses,  fountains,  trees, 
and  flowers,  restaurants,  and  beautiful  temples,  shrines, 
and  mausoleums. 

In  the  Uyeno  Park  I  passed  through  the  celebrated 
avenue  of  cherry  trees,  which  attracts  such  crowds  of  ad- 
mirers when  they  are  in  full  bloom.  In  this  park  are  the 
Imperial  Museum,  the  Zoological  Garden,  the  Fine  Art 
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School,  the  Academy  of  Music,  a  pubHc  Hbrary,  and 
a  fine  statue  of  Buddha.  The  buildings  of  the  Imperial 
Museum  cover  twenty-seven  acres.  It  is  divided  into 
four  departments:  the  Fine  Arts,  Art  Industries,  Natural 
History,  and  the  Historical  and  Archaeological  Depart- 
ments. We  inspected  here  large  collections  of  great 
beauty,  such  as  lacquers,  porcelains,  bronzes,  hanging 
pictures,  and  screens,  together  with  many  interesting 
curiosities  and  rare  prehistoric  collections. 

In  the  Natural  History  section  I'saw  a  wonderful  speci- 
men of  fowl.  The  hen  was  small  and  modest,  but  the  cock 
had  tail  feathers  which  measured  fourteen  feet.  They 
were  soft  and  pliable  and  dropped  from  a  high  perch  to 
the  floor,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  circle.  I  wondered 
how  he  had  managed  to  keep  them  unblemished  imtil 
they  had  grown  to  such  a  length. 

Near  by  are  the  fine  stone  buildings  of  the  Imperial 
University,  with  its  various  colleges  of  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  science,  literature,  and  philosophy,  and  a 
splendid  library. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  Protestant  Christianity  is  get- 
ting quite  a  hold  in  Tokyo,  where  there  are  about  five 
thousand  communicants,  and  many  hospitals,  orphanages, 
and  schools.  The  following  churches  support  schools: 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  Dis- 
ciples, and  Friends.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  the  general  rallying  point  for  all  denominations. 
It  has  a  fine  property,  six  paid  secretaries,  and  seventeen 
hundred  members. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of  my  visit  to  Tokyo 
was  a  call  from  the  parents  of  two  young  men  then  at- 
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tending  Cornell  College.  As  they  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  they  brought  their  pastor  with  them  to  act  as 
interpreter.  They  had  many  questions  to  ask  about 
their  children  and  the  college.  They  had  brought  presents 
for  their  children  and  myself.  It  seemed  like  a  benedic- 
tion to  the  loving  parents  to  see  and  visit  with  a  person 
who  had  so  lately  seen  their  loved  ones,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  and  who  also  had  an  interest  in  them.  I, 
too,  enjoyed  the  novel  interview  very  much.  The  visit 
brought  us  so  sympathetically  together  that  it  seemed 
hard  to  part.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  find  parental  love 
warmly  spanning  the  globe! 

Through  the  courtesy  of  my  friend,  Mr.  James  C. 
Young,  I  was  favored  with  an  invitation  to  visit  Count 
Okuma  in  his  beautiful  home  in  Tokyo.  As  he  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  living  statesmen  of  Japan,  ranking  in 
ability  and  public  services  with  the  late  Count  Ito,  I 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation  to  meet  a  man  in  whose 
great  work  I  had  long  been  interested.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  he  has  been  the  political  leader 
of  the  Progressive  party  during  the  recent  great  trans- 
formation of  Japan.  As  prime  minister  for  two  terms  he 
exerted  a  tremendous  influence  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  nation,  a  work,  in  some  respects,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  any  other  nation.  To  lift,  in  half  a  century,  an 
uninformed  people  from  a  state  of  semibarbarism  to  first 
rank  among  the  nations  must  ever  stand  high  in  the 
scale  of  human  endeavor.  I  am  glad  to  know,  at  the  date 
of  this  writing,  that  he  is  again  appointed  prime  minister. 

During  one  of  his  terms  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him,  the  exploding 
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bomb  blowing  off  one  of  his  legs.  To  show  the  type  of 
opposition,  the  would-be  assassin  was  worshiped  almost 
like  a  god.  His  tomb  was  constantly  decked  with  flowers, 
incense  was  biimed  before  it,  verses  were  hung  over  it, 
and  pilgrimages  were  made  to  it,  so  that  the  government, 
in  1 89 1,  was  compelled  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  honors 
to  deceased  criminals.  Strange  to  say  that  in  Japan 
the  courage  to  take  life — one's  own  or  that  of  another — 
stands  high  in  public  esteem. 

Our  call  on  Count  Okuma  was  made  in  company  with 
Mr.  Yone  Noguchi,  a  Japanese  poet  of  some  celebrity, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yoimg.  We  reached  the  residence, 
nestled  in  a  charming  park,  at  10  a.  m.  The  door  of  the 
vestibule  was  flanked  by  two  colossal  statues  carved  out 
of  camphor  trees,  which  formerly  had  been  guards  in 
ancient  temples.  We  were  conducted  through  wide  hall- 
ways to  a  beautiful  room,  which  was  tastefully  fiimished 
with  rich  silk  damask  furniture  in  gold  and  yellow,  largely 
in  French  style.  There  were  choice  selections  of  paint- 
ings, vases,  and  bric-a-brac,  but  no  museum  of  decora- 
tions such  as  we  sometimes  see  in  American  homes.  Of 
course  there  was  a  large  collection  in  reserve,  put  away 
in  closets,  from  which  harmonious  selections  are  brought 
out  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  occasion  and  the  season, 
and  the  others  that  have  been  on  duty  are  put  away  for 
future  demands. 

Soon  after  we  were  seated  a  servant  brought  in  a  large 
and  exquisite  vase  of  flowers.  This  was  followed  by  several 
other  varieties  of  flowers  arranged  in  beautiful  designs, 
for  which  the  Japanese  are  especially  celebrated.  The 
room  was  warmed  from  a  gas-grate,  the  asbestos  of  which 
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was  wrought  in  a  unique  design  of  woven  chainwork.  In 
one  of  the  rear  comers  of  the  room  stood  a  fine  dwarf 
evergreen  tree  reaching  the  full  height  of  the  story,  while 
the  branches  were  trained  to  the  ceiling  in  fan-shape, 
extending  as  a  beautiful  canopy  over  about  one  fourth 
of  the  room.  There  was  also  a  smaller  dwarf  plum  tree 
in  full  bloom  nearby. 

Soon  Count  Okuma  came  in,  preceded  by  his  private 
secretary,  Professor  Sheozawa,  of  the  Waseda  University, 
who  acted  as  interpreter,  and  he  introduced  us  in  order. 
The  Count,  dressed  in  European  costume,  with  frock 
coat,  received  us  most  cordially.  Soon  after  the  greet- 
ings tea  and  other  delicate  refreshments  were  served. 
The  conversation  took  a  somewhat  wide  range,  including 
topics  social,  educational,  and  political,  pertaining  to 
both  our  countries.  He  was  as  glad  to  learn  of  our  country 
as  we  were  of  his. 

After  a  pleasant  visit  of  over  an  hour  it  was  proposed 
to  show  us  through  the  Japanese  part  of  the  house,  the 
Count  leading  the  way.  All  removed  their  shoes  except 
the  Count  and  myself.  I  was  in  the  act  of  removing 
mine,  but  was  urged  not  to  do  so — I  suppose  in  deference 
to  my  antiquity.  The  Japanese  part  of  the  house  facing 
the  park  on  the  east  and  south  was  largely  of  glass, 
affording  fine  views  of  the  beautifiil  private  park,  in- 
viting to  its  enchanting  dells  and  charming  vistas.  I 
have  never  seen  finer  grounds  either  in  our  own  countr>^ 
or  Europe.  Landscape  architecture  seemed  to  be  car- 
ried to  perfection.  Not  only  were  the  trees  indigenous 
to  Japan  in  abundance,  but  there  were  choice  selections 
from  many  countries  of  the  world. 
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We  were  then  led  to  the  greenhouse  by  the  Count,  his 
secretary,  and  several  other  attendants.  The  greenhouse 
was  a  perfect  paradise  of  plants  and  flowers  from  all  over 
the  world.  The  collection  of  orchids  was  especially  large 
and  attractive.  The  variety  of  his  plants  and  trees,  it  is 
said,  runs  up  into  the  thousands.  The  Cotint  gathered  a 
beautiful  bouquet  for  Mrs.  Young,  and  he  also  presented 
flowers  to  each  of  us.  After  we  returned  to  the  drawing 
room  the  Count  kindly  offered  to  send  to  our  hotel  for 
Mr.  Young  and  myself  copies  of  his  various  publications, 
inscribed  on  the  flyleaves  with  autograph  signatures.  By 
the  way,  most  of  the  inscribed  books  given  to  Mr.  Young 
were  for  his  celebrated  library  of  the  best  living  authors, 
which  is  well  known  in  Japan  and  which  is  already  rich 
in  Japanese  literature.  Among  the  books  later  received 
at  the  hotel  as  promised  was  his  great  work  of  two  stout 
volumes,  Fifty  Years  of  New  Japan,  an  English  transla- 
tion recently  published  in  London.  Some  of  the  books 
were  beautifully  bound  in  white  watered  silk  and  gold. 
Of  course  this  special  favor  was  highly  appreciated, 
and  will  add  greatly  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  vol- 
umes. 

In  the  future  Count  Okuma  is  likely  to  stand  out  even 
more  conspicuously  in  the  field  of  education  than  that  of 
statesmanship.  He  has  foimded  and  nurtured  three  in- 
dependent schools.  One  is  a  college  for  women  of  between 
eleven  hundred  and  twelve  hundred  students,  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  inspecting,  to  my  great 
satisfaction.  Another  is  a  high-grade  school  of  finance. 
The  most  important  is  the  great  Waseda  University,  with 
its  eighty-five  hundred  students,  which  is  located  near  his 
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home  and  is  the  special  object  of  his  labors,  his  watch- 
care,  and  his  beneficence. 

From  Tokyo  to  Nikko  is  a  ride  by  rail  of  about  five 
hours,  first  through  a  densely  populated  region,  where 
terraced  rice  fields  abound,  then  ascending  the  hills 
through  picturesque  valleys  until  we  reached  Nikko,  a 
moimtain  summer  resort,  noted  for  scenery,  art,  and 
sacred  shrines.  At  the  various  stations  along  the  route 
we  were  enthusiastically  greeted  by  waiting  multitudes, 
and  when  darkness  came  on  hundreds  of  bright  lanterns 
were  hung  about  the  stations  and  waved  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

On  reaching  the  Nikko  station  we  were  transferred  to 
a  long  train  of  rikishas,  .  each  lighted  by  two  swinging 
lanterns,  and  propelled  by  two  men,  one  pulling  and  the 
other  pushing,  up  the  long  winding  route  of  two  miles, 
to  our  commodious  hotel.  I  was  located  near  the  rear  of 
this  procession  and  had  a  good  chance  to  get  the  effect 
of  the  long  serpentine  line,  enlivened  by  the  gracefully 
swinging  lanterns.  As  each  passenger  was  alone,  he  was 
free  to  admire  and  meditate  upon  the  novel  scene. 

The  next  day  we  found  that  there  was  much  truth  in 
the  Japanese  proverb,  "Do  not  use  the  word  'magnifi- 
cent' until  you  have  seen  Nikko."  It  happily  combined 
the  magnificence  of  nature  and  that  of  art.  There  are 
avenues  of  stately  cryptomeria,  well-wooded  mountain 
declivities,  and  beautiful  cascades.  The  works  of  man 
are  happily  blended  with  those  of  nature  in  form  and 
color,  giving  fine  tone  and  effect. 

Nikko  is  noted  for  its  fine  scenery  and  as  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  Shogun  leyasu,  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa 
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dynasty,  and  of  his  grandson  lemitsu,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  temples  and  shrines  memoriaHzing 
these  and  other  Mikados  are  justly  celebrated  for  beauty 
and  impressiveness.  Japanese  wood-carving  and  paint- 
ing on  wood  being  then  at  their  zenith,  the  result  was  the 
most  perfect  assemblage  of  shrines  in  the  empire.  That 
sobriety  which  is  the  keynote  of  Japanese  taste  gives  to 
all  the  elaborate  designs  and  bright  colors  its  own  chaste 
character.  Nikko  is  the  city  of  great  tombs  and  memorial 
temples.  Its  buildings  are  fine  examples  of  Japanese  art 
through  many  centuries.  In  harmony  of  design  and 
richness  of  carvings  it  hardly  has  an  equal. 

This  fascinating  little  city  is  delightfully  nestled  in  a 
valley  through  which  a  sprightly  mountain  stream  takes 
its  course.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty,  forest-crowned  hills 
and  higher  mountains. 

Our  attention  was  soon  called  to  the  old  red  lacquer 
bridge,  which  ordinary  mortals  cannot  cross.  Further 
on  we  came  to  the  Mausoleum  of  leyasu,  the  founder  of 
the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  with  its  great  gateway  and  tem- 
ple. The  gateway  is  of  the  finest  workmanship,  made  of 
Chinese  woods  inlaid  with  other  wood  with  great  skill 
and  beauty.  This  is  the  finest  old  temple  in  Japan.  The 
wood  carving  and  lacquer  work  are  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  all  are  bright  and  fresh  after  the  lapse  of  hundreds  of 
years.  The  various  buildings,  towers,  and  pagodas  are 
decorated  with  fine  carvings  of  animals,  plants,  and  other 
objects.  Many  relics  of  the  Shoguns  and  presents  from 
foreign  sovereigns  are  preserved  here. 

The  Mausoleum  of  lemitsu,  the  scarcely  less  famous 
grandson  of  leyasu,   is  also  a  splendid  memorial.     Its 
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oratory  and  chapel  are  less  magnificent  than  those  of 
leyasu,  but  the  splendid  situation  in  which  they  stand  is 
more  imposing. 

Before  entering  the  Nikko  temple  one  is  required  to 
remove  his  boots,  for  every  floor  is  covered  with  the 
most  delicate  matting,  and  is  scrupulously  clean.  There 
are  no  seats  in  any  of  these  temples,  as  all  worshipers 
are  on  their  knees  or  sitting  on  their  heels. 

Nikko  was  so  fascinating,  in  its  avenues  of  stately 
trees,  its  charming  dells,  its  numerous  flights  of  stone 
steps  to  places  of  interest,  and  in  its  artistic  buildings, 
pagodas,  mausolea,  and  numerous  temples  with  their 
characteristic  gateways,  that  we  reluctantly  returned  to 
our  steamer  at  Yokohama. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  of  our  Travelers' 
Club  on  shipboard  on  the  way  to  Kobe.  Among  other 
amusing  reports  a  lady  read  with  much  expression  her 
observations  on  "Signs  Seen  in  Japan,"  of  which  the 
following  are  a  part:  "Tokyo  Meat  Club  (a  restaurant). 
Recent  Milk,  Freash  Criam  and  Butr,  Milk  Man  with 
Cow  House,  Cow's  Milk  and  Her  Butter,  Fresh  and 
pure  milk  squeezd  b}^  dairing  maid.  International  Toilet 
Parlors,  Artist  in  Hair,  Switches  pad  made  to  order, 
Chiopidist,  Pedratics,  Corns  Feet  Nails  Cutter,  Wash 
Man,  Chem  and  Medical  Goods,  Drawn  Works,  Watch- 
maker promptly  and  neatly  executed  to  order,  Flowers 
New  to  the  Wedding  and  Funeral,  Natural  Mineral 
Water  Manufactured  here.  New  Beef  Fresh  to  your 
Order,  Everything  Electrifiable,  Saloon  and  restaurant 
around  in  this  way,  Hats  maker,  Shirt  tailor,  Ciger,  Dr. 
Talkenough,    20/^    Discount   for   Goods   Bye  to   Clarks 
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Tourists,  Hotelformost  for  comfort,  Dealers  in  Hardware 
Groceries  and  Screws,  Prevelent  Clothing,  Hot  and  Cold 
Restaurant,  Most  Warmest  Welcome  to  our  Friends 
from  across  the  Sea,  Goods  sold  regardful  of  price,  Dance 
by  twelve  decent  girls." 

As  we  landed  on  the  dock  at  Kobe  a  thousand  Japanese 
college  boys  and  girls  gave  us  a  noisy  welcome,  midst 
patriotic  music  and  waving  flags.  In  front  of  us  the 
thriving  city,  overhung  by  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  stretched 
for  miles  around  the  beautiful  bay.  Though  Kobe  had 
not  been  opened  to  foreign  trade  until  1868,  yet  in  com- 
mercial importance  she  had  already  risen  to  second  rank 
in  the  empire.  Our  short  sojourn  was  divided  between  the 
usual  sight-seeing  and  a  few  characteristic  social  diversions. 

The  ladies  of  Kobe  gave  a  ceremonial  tea  to  our  ship's 
company  in  the  private  grounds  of  a  wealthy  citizen. 
After  being  received  by  the  mayor  and  his  wife,  we 
ascended  a  graceful  flight  of  stone  steps  in  the  villa  to  a 
canopy  where  the  ladies  were  serving  tea  in  a  unique 
fashion.  The  tea  was  first  pulverized,  then  a  small 
wooden  scoop  measured  just  enough  of  the  powder  for  a 
cup,  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cold  water  were  added 
Then  it  was  beaten  with  a  little  tea-beater,  a  wooden 
cup  having  a  long  handle  was  used  to  fill  the  teacup  with 
hot  water,  while  a  yellowish  green  foam  remained  on  the 
tea  from  the  beating.  It  was  drunk  without  seasoning. 
Delicate  cake  and  candies  were  served,  while  we  passed 
the  time  pleasantly  chatting  with  one  of  the  ladies  who 
had  been  educated  in  America.  All  made  us  feel  quite 
at  home.  As  our  party  was  divided  into  four  sections, 
there  was  no  crowding. 
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Some  of  us  were  favored  with  invitations  to  visit  the 
Butokuden,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  a  society  or- 
ganized to  encourage  knight-errantry  and  to  promote  the 
arts  of  fencing  and  jiujutsu.  The  president  of  the  society 
must  always,  be  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  A 
young  Japanese  favored  me  with  a  good  seat,  and  kindly 
explained  the  different  thrusts  of  the  fencers,  who  were 
dressed  in  kimonas.  They  had  heavy  wire  shields  over 
their  faces  and  bare  feet  and  they  fenced  with  bamboo 
sticks,  which  made  a  continuous  rattle.  The  forty  or  fifty 
strove  to  gain  the  highest  marks.  On  the  same  floor,  but 
on  padded  matting,  the  jiujutsu  boys  strove  to  throw 
their  comrades,  and  good-naturedly  received  the  numer- 
ous falls  of  the  conquered. 

While  visiting  a  factory  for  making  satsuma  ware,  and 
observing  the  slow  and  careful  process  of  painting  it,  I 
was  surprised  that  it  could  be  sold  so  cheaply.  Damascene 
ware  of  fine  quality  is  also  made  here. 

We  next  visited  Osaka,  the  industrial  center  of  the 
Island  Empire,  with  its  population  of  a  million.  It  has 
been  called  the  "Venice  of  Japan,"  on  account  of  the 
many  canals  which  intersect  the  city,  and  which  are 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges.  The  city  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ajikawa,  about  five  miles  from  the  sea. 

Here  again  we  were  received  by  the  mayor,  who  made 
his  address  at  the  station.  The  main  street  was  elab- 
orately decorated  for  a  mile  or  more  from  the  depot,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  people  were  out  to  welcome  us. 
There  were  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  us  that 
day,  on  the  way  to  the  Castle,  making  a  procession  of 
great  length,  for  we  always  went  in  single  rikisha  file, 
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and,  with  our  bright  colored  flags  and  those  on  the 
streets,  and  the  "Ohyos"  and  banzais  of  the  people,  we 
forgot  our  personal  insignificance  and  rejoiced  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  our  country  which  was  royally 
received  and  so  highly  honored. 

The  Castle  was  once  the  boast  of  Japan.  It  was  built 
in  1583,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  revolution 
in  1868.  The  fine  granite  walls  still  remain,  exhibiting 
the  immense  rocks  used  in  the  construction,  some  of 
which  are  forty  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  several  feet 
in  thickness,  reminding  us  of  the  huge  stones  in  the  old 
Egyptian  temples. 

We  also  visited  the  Temple  of  Tennoji,  founded  about 
A.  D.  600,  but  frequently  fallen  to  decay  and  restored. 
The  Golden  Hall  of  the  temple  contains  a  gilded  copper 
image  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  Buddhist  image  brought 
to  Japan  from  Korea.  About  the  temple  there  were 
many  interesting  shrines.  One  was  a  pool  of  water, 
eight  or  ten  feet  lower  than  the  floor,  where  from  the 
mouth  of  a  huge  bronze  turtle  water  continually  poured 
into  the  pool. 

There  were  two  children's  shrines  where  priests  were 
intoning  a  service,  and  one  where  a  large  bell  in  the 
tower  was  ringing  to  carry  the  souls  of  departed  children 
to  paradise,  and  there  were  many  large  poles  with  the 
garments  and  playthings  of  children  hung  thereon. 
There  was  also  an  enormous  bell,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  tons,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Passing  through  a  very  fine  stone  torii  to  our  hotel 
for  lunch,  we  found  a  dining  room  large  enough  to  seat 
our  entire  party.     The  proprietor  made  a  verv^  happy 
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speech,  telling  us  of  his  love  for  America,  and  his  high 
regard  for  our  schools,  where  some  of  his  friends  had 
been  educated.  The  band  played  home  music,  com- 
mencing with  a  Sousa  selection  and  ending  with  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  when  we,  all  rising,  joined  in 
the  singing  of  this,  the  most  precious  of  our  nation's 
hymns. 

Kyoto  is  about  twenty -five  miles  from  Osaka,  and  sig- 
nifies "Capital,"  and  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  for 
nearly  eleven  centuries,  up  to  1868,  when  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Tokyo.  It  is  replete 
with  historic  interest,  the  atmosphere  being  redolent  with 
the  odor  of  great  deeds  that  have  been  the  achievement 
of  the  great  men  of  the  past.  Kyoto  is  justly  celebrated 
for  its  beautiful  porcelains,  fine  lacquers,  bronzes,  silk 
crepe  embroidered  stuffs,  and  fans.  The  display  of  these 
goods  in  the  principal  shops  is  probably  unexcelled.  The 
lover  of  the  antique  will  find  his  Elysium  in  the  narrow 
street  called  Manjuju-dori. 

It  had  snowed  in  the  city  and  was  so  disagreeable  that 
the  welcoming  speech  of  the  mayor  was  postponed,  and 
we  started  at  once  for  our  hotel.  The  snow  had  melted 
and  made  several  inches  of  sticky  mud,  through  which 
our  little  brown  men  had  to  travel,  and  they  did  not 
flinch,  but  plodded  along  apparently  in  the  best  of 
spirits. 

The  streets  were  elaborately  decorated,  and  illuminated 
with  lanterns  with  the  word  "Welcome"  in  large  white 
letters,  as  it  had  become  quite  dark  before  we  reached 
the  Miyako  Hotel.  A  spruce  little  Japanese  in  white 
piloted  us  through  endless  corridors,  where  small  soft- 
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coal  stoves  with  fires  stood  in  each  comer.  We  went 
upstairs  and  downstairs,  turned  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  but  when  we  found  our  rooms  they  were  cozy,  with 
warm  fire  and  electric  lights,  and  we  were  soon  much  at 
home,  but  wondered  if  we  could  find  our  way  back  if  we 
left  the  room. 

The  table  waiters  were  beautiful  little  Japanese  maidens 
in  native  costume,  with  a  pillowed  obi  tied  perfectly. 
The  tables  on  the  night  of  our  arrival  were  elaborately 
trimmed  with  red  and  blue  ribbons,  outlining  a  square 
for  each  plate,  and  beautiful  little  hand-painted  silk 
lampshades,  flags,  and  flowers.  In  the  evening  the  tables 
were  removed,  chairs  put  in  their  places,  and  a  stage 
arranged  at  one  end  of  the  room,  for  our  patron  had  pro- 
vided a  treat  for  us  in  the  performance  by  the  celebrated 
Kyoto  Geishas,  who  were  said  to  be  the  best  performers 
in  the  empire.  They  were  dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous 
kimonas.  In  the  hair  were  many  beautiful  swinging  orna- 
ments, and  their  pillowed  obis  were  extremely  large.  We 
would  hardly  call  their  performance  dancing,  for  they 
were  slow  and  measured  in  their  posing  and  acting.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  pantomime,  though  some  of 
them  beat  small  Japanese  double  drums  with  their  hands, 
while  the  music  for  the  posing  was  made  by  two  Japanese 
women,  who  sat  on  the  floor  and  scraped  the  few  strings 
of  their  musical  instrument  with  a  piece  of  iron. 

It  snowed  all  night,  and  was  still  snowing  when  we 
looked  out  the  next  morning  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  we  ever  beheld.  The  snow  was  light,  but  it  cov- 
ered the  roofs  of  cottages,  porches,  trees,  and  shrubs, 
making    them   most   beautiful   in    their   unusual   robes, 
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which,  from  our  balconies  far  up  on  the  mountain  side, 
seemed  like  a  phantom  world. 

A  special  permission  was  obtained  for  us  to  visit  the 
Mikado's  Palace,  which  includes  a  mass  of  buildings 
covering  an  area  of  nearly  twenty-six  acres.  As  the 
weather  was  cold,  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  em- 
peror allowed  the  palace  to  be  heated  by  large  braziers 
in  the  different  rooms.  The  present  palace  was  erected 
after  the  great  fire  of  1854.  The  "Pure  and  Cool  Halls" 
which  is  so  called  from  a  small  brook  which  nms  under 
the  steps,  was  originally  the  private  residence  of  the 
emperor;  but  later  was  used  only  on  the  occasion  of  im- 
portant Shinto  festivals.  The  Shichinden  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  hall  in  the  palace,  being  used  only 
on  the  grand  state  occasions.  The  large  paintings  on  the 
panels  behind  the  throne  represent  thirty-two  Chinese 
sages.  There  is  almost  an  endless  chain  of  rooms,  with 
soft  mats  upon  the  floors,  and  walls,  and  sliding  screens, 
beautifully  painted  by  Japan's  greatest  artists.  In  the 
throne  room  is  a  chair  on  which  the  Mikado  sat,  showing 
that  he  did  not  get  down  cross-legged  on  the  floor  like  his 
subjects.  Possibly  the  chair  was  adopted  from  China,  for 
the  Chinese  are  the  only  Asiatics  that  sit  on  chairs. 

Kyoto  has  many  Buddhist  temples,  some  of  which 
show  manifest  signs  of  neglect  and  decay,  suggesting  a 
dying  religion,  while  others  are  new  and  bright  and 
display  loyal  interest  and  sacrifice.  With  some  friends  I 
visited  one  of  these  latter  large  and  beautiful  structures, 
erected  in  1895  to  take  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by 
fire  that  had  been  founded  over  two  hundred  years. 
This   new   magnificent   structure   of   choice   woods   and 
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great  size  was  a  monument  of  rare  devotion.  Self- 
sacrificing  women  had  contributed  their  highly  prized 
hair  to  make  the  numerous  ropes  that  were  used  in 
lifting  the  large  timbers  in  place.  These  ropes,  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  were  largely  made  of  human 
hair.  I  was  shown  a  coiled  pile  of  them  three  or  four 
feet  high.  I  was  told  of  another  large  temple,  which  was 
quite  a  museum  of  sacred  images.  It  was  reputed  to 
contain  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  these  sacred  memorials,  a  thousand  of  which 
were  arranged  in  ten  tiers  in  the  center  of  the  temple, 
each  about  five  feet  high  and  armed  with  a  spear. 

Returning  to  Kobe,  we  boarded  the  Cleveland  for  a 
charming  voyage  through  the  "Inland  Sea"  of  Japan, 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in 
width  from  thirty  or  forty  miles  down  to  a  few  rods,  and 
studded  with  island  gems.  Hardly  a  ripple  marked  our 
course.  Square-sailed  junks  were  passed,  and  strange 
and  beautiful  sea  fowl  glided  to  rest  on  the  placid  water. 
From  hour  to  hour  it  was  one  exquisite  panorama. 
Towns,  castles,  temples,  forests,  cultivated  vales,  ter- 
raced hills,  and  mountain  chains  succeeded  each  other 
till  we  landed  in  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Nagasaki. 

As  soon  as  our  ship  was  anchored  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  fleet  of  large  coal  barges  to  supply  us  with  coal 
from  the  neighboring  island.  Numerous  long  rope  lad- 
ders were  extended  from  the  various  barges  to  the  coal 
chutes  on  the  different  decks.  The  ladders  were  soon 
filled  from  end  to  end  with  men  and  women,  who  passed 
with  the  rapidity  and  regularity  of  machinery"  baskets 
holding   some   twenty-five   pounds   each   from   hand   to 
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hand  up  the  long  swinging  line;  from  the  chutes  the 
empty  baskets  were  returned  in  the  same  manner.  I 
observed  a  woman,  with  a  babe  strapped  to  her  back, 
high  up  on  one  of  the  ladders,  lifting  her  baskets.  In  a 
day's  time  several  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  thus  de- 
livered to  the  ship. 

Nagasaki  received  us  with  the  usual  enthusiasm,  and 
gave  us  a  theatrical  entertainment  in  a  pavilion.  We 
found  interest  in  the  fine  shops  of  tortoise-shell  articles, 
and  a  fine  porcelain  bazaar. 

As  I  passed  through  the  park  I  saw  a  camphor  tree 
said  to  be  over  a  thousand  years  old,  with  its  crooked 
body  and  limbs  still  looking  healthy.  In  the  same  park 
our  attention  was  called  to  the  banyan  tree,  which  was 
planted  by  General  U.  S.  Grant  in  1879,  when  he  was 
the  nation's  honored  guest. 

As  the  guest  of  Professor  F.  N.  Scott  I  had  delightful 
visits  to  two  flourishing  Christian  schools — one  for  girls 
and  one  for  boys.  Their  locations  and  outlooks  were 
exceedingly  fine. 

The  night  that  we  sailed  from  Japan  a  "feast  of  lan- 
terns" was  given  in  our  honor.  At  least  twenty  thousand 
men  and  boys,  each  carrying  a  lighted  colored  lantern, 
marched  along  the  shore  near  the  harbor  in  a  solid  crowd. 
From  the  ship  it  looked  like  a  moving  mass  of  light.  As 
our  ship  lifted  anchor  and  we  sailed  away  this  great  army 
with  their  colored  lights  wound  up  around  the  mountain 
streets  like  a  huge  serpent  of  fire.  It  was  the  finest  ex- 
hibition on  our  trip,  and  it  was  a  most  appropriate 
farewell  from  delightful  Japan. 

Our  sail  over  the  China  Sea  was  imeventful,  though  the 
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water  grew  warmer  and  quieter  as  we  approached  Hong- 
kong. This  lofty  and  precipitous  island,  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  Pearl  River,  is  eleven  miles  long  and  four  or  five  wide. 
The  superb  harbor  of  ten  square  miles  is  enlivened  by  a 
great  variety  of  shipping  and  beautifully  surrounded. 

The  city  fronting  and  overhanging  the  harbor  is  known 
as  Victoria.  The  Chinese  occupy  three  or  four  wide 
thoroughfares  along  the  beach,  from  which  wander 
numerous  narrow  lanes.  The  shops  are  attractive  and 
the  people  somewhat  modernized.  The  upper  and  for- 
eign part  of  the  city  rises  almost  abruptly  up  the  steep 
hill  toward  the  lofty  crest,  making  a  picture  of  rare  beauty, 
with  its  white  balconies  half  covered  with  rich  tropical 
green. 

As  seen  from  our  ship  at  night  the  illuminated  harbor 
and  city  made  a  beautiful  picture.  The  various  colored 
lights  of  the  vessels,  large  and  small,  spread  out  over  the 
placid  water,  made  a  fitting  foreground  for  the  encircling 
amphitheater  of  the  lighted  city  extending  skyward. 

We  greatly  enjoyed  the  trip  to  Victoria  Peak  by  the 
funicular  road,  up  which  trains  go  about  every  half  hour. 
Part  of  the  declivity  had  to  be  made  by  sedan  chairs. 
Wherever  we  looked  from  this  lofty  summit  there  were 
bays  and  harbors  dotted  with  islands  and  ships.  At  our 
feet  near  by  were  the  terraced  gardens  of  rich  foreign 
merchants,  and  far  below  lay  the  busy- marts  of  a  world- 
wide commerce. 

On  my  descent  to  the  city  I  found  the  streets  thronged 
with  a  most  cosmopolitan  population.  Blended  with  the 
miiltitude  of  picturesque  Chinamen  was  a  diversified 
throng  from  the  near-by  East  and  the  far-off  West,  in- 
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terspersed  with  the  gay-colored  turbans  of  East  India 
policemen,  who  had  been  imported  by  the  British. 

From  Hongkong  it  is  ninety  miles  up  Pearl  River  to 
Canton.  On  account  of  the  recent  insurrection  in  Canton, 
in  which  seven  hundred  people  were  killed,  the  Chinese 
viceroy  and  the  American  consul-general  at  first  forbade 
our  visiting  the  old  city,  but  finally  the  order  was  modi- 
fied so  as  to  allow  parties  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  at  any  one  time. 

I  was  in  the  second  party  that  was  taken  up  the  river. 
At  first  the  country  was  mountainous,  then  came  low 
verdant  plains,  where  rice,  bananas,  and  mangoes  grew. 
The  higher  ground  was  occasionally  crowned  with  pago- 
das, one  of  which  was  nine  stories  high,  with  a  good-sized 
tree  growing  in  the  roof. 

We  were  interested  in  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the 
river  craft.  There  were  numerous  sampans,  or  heavy 
rowboats,  frequently  poled  by  women,  a  few  of  whom  had 
babies  strapped  to  their  backs,  and,  as  they  stepped  back 
and  forth  at  work,  the  little  heads  wabbled  and  roUed 
with  each  stroke.  There  were  also  many  old  Chinese 
junks  with  low  bows  and  the  high  stems  painted  with 
grotesque  figures.  More  conspicuous  were  the  large 
stem-wheel  boats  propelled  by  treadwheels.  In  the  rear 
were  about  thirty  half-naked  Chinamen,  who,  by  their 
weight  on  the  treadmill,  turned  the  paddles. 

Canton,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  empire,  is  a 
walled  city  of  several  million  population.  It  was  founded 
eighteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  yet  in  many 
ways  it  seems  to  have  changed  comparatively  little  in 
these  thousands  of  years. 
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We  approached  the  walled  city  through  a  floating  one. 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  live  in  count- 
less houseboats  moored  in  the  river  and  the  network  of 
canals  through  the  city.  These  people  are  bom,  live, 
marry,  and  die  on  the  water. 

The  European  quarter  of  the  city  is  on  an  island  in  the 
river.  It  is  called  Shameen,  and  is  attractive  in  the  way 
of  parks,  an  avenue  of  banyan  trees,  and  modem  build- 
ings, including  good  hotels. 

As  we  reached  the  dock  on  the  Canton  side  we  were 
met  by  a  motley  crowd  and  were  marched  through  a 
squad  of  a  hundred  policemen  armed  with  revolvers. 
This  was  in  sharp  contrast  with  our  reception  ever^^where 
in  Japan.  In  many  ways,  going  from  Japan  into  southern 
China  was  like  passing  from  sunlight  and  good  cheer 
into  shadows  and  filth. 

In  order  to  reach  the  foreign  quarter  and  our  sedan 
chairs  we  had  to  walk  quite  a  distance  through  narrow, 
oozy,  crowded,  and  filthy  streets.  Ever}'  few  rods  there 
was  a  policeman  to  guard  us.  Having  been  warned  to 
keep  quiet  to  avoid  trouble,  we  were  a  silent  and  somber 
crowd. 

On  reaching  our  hotel  on  the  island  we  found  lined  up 
in  front  hundreds  of  Chinamen  with  sedan  chairs,  ready 
to  be  employed.  These  chairs  are  suspended  between 
poles  about  twelve  feet  long  and  are  carried  by  three 
men,  two  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear.  We  were  divided 
into  squads  of  ten  with  a  Chinese  guide  and  two  soldiers 
to  guard  each  squad.  It  was  left  to  each  of  us  to  decide 
whether  this  arrangement  indicated  safety  or  danger. 

Seated  in  these  chairs,  we  returned  to  Old  Canton,  the 
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well-named  "seething  bazaar."  The  streets  are  from  four 
to  eight  feet  wide,  and  lined  with  old  one-story  buildings, 
with  the  side  to  the  street  open  for  almost  all  shops  and 
uses.  Many  kinds  of  unsightly  work  were  carried  on  in 
full  view.  The  disagreeable  odors  of  cooking,  fish  mar- 
kets, and  chicken  houses  were  unhappily  blended.  Sus- 
picious-looking little  cooked  animals,  suggestive  of  rats 
and  cats,  occasionally  hung  in  front  of  shops.  The 
streets  were  thronged  wdth  noisy,  rough-looking  men, 
who  trudged  their  w^ay  over  the  slimy  pavements  of  that 
great  unsewered  city.  One  of  our  company  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  said,  "Canton  is  purgatory  to  for- 
eigners, for  here  is  everything  to  offend  the  sight,  the 
smell,  the  hearing,  and  the  taste." 

We  met  a  wedding  procession  in  one  of  the  streets,  com- 
pelling us  to  crowed  up  against  the  wall.  A  straggling 
band  with  clanging  instruments  led  the  way,  followed  by 
fantastic  and  gaudily  colored  decorations  on  poles.  Then 
the  bride's  white  sedan  chair  appeared,  which  was  closed 
with  only  peep-holes  for  her.  She  was  being  carried  to 
the  groom's  home,  to  meet  and  marry  him.,  w^hom  probably 
she  had  never  seen,  as  marriages  are  usually  arranged  by 
go-betweens. 

On  another  street  we  met  the  funeral  procession  of  a 
mandarin,  or  high-caste  funeral.  Our  guide  explained  the 
different  emblems  in  the  novel  procession.  Following 
tambourine  m.usic  came  men  carr^dng  poles  surmounted 
by  bamboo  sticks  entwined  with  red  cloth.  The  sticks, 
counted  by  the  guide,  were  found  to  be  sixty-three,  indi- 
cating the  age  of  the  deceased,  who,  by  the  following  sign 
of  tw^o  glass  objects  carried  on  poles,  proved  to  be  a  woman, 
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and  the  carrying  of  her  clothing  and  a  life-sized  portrait  fur- 
ther proved  her  to  be  a  mandarin.  There  was  also  food 
for  the  dead,  and  for  evil  spirits,  who  are  ever  present. 
Then  came  priests  and  hired  mourners,  and  at  last  the 
truly  bereaved.  The  body  was  draped  in  red,  the  man- 
darin color,  and  borne  in  a  richly  adorned  palanquin. 

We  visited  a  number  of  shops  and  factories,  and  saw 
the  carving  of  ivory,  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  jade, 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  the  making  of  embroidery, 
and  the  weaving  of  heavy  brocade  silk.  I  noticed  one 
hand  loom  that  required  two  persons  to  throw  the  shut- 
tles, as  the  silk  was  very  wide. 

I  saw  a  few  women  who  had  been  the  victims  of  the 
cruel  practice  of  foot-binding  in  childhood.  These,  with 
their  little  pointed  shoes,  only  a  few  inches  long,  had  a 
gait  so  peculiar  that  I  feared  they  would  fall.  Still  I  sup- 
pose they  were  proud  of  their  deformity,  as  it  marked 
them  as  belonging  to  the  upper  classes. 

While  w^e  found  much  of  interest  in  Canton,  there  was 
not  much  of  pleasure.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  cess- 
pool is  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  great  Chinese  empire.  It 
is  also  gratifying  to  note  even  here  some  signs  of  progress. 
Around  the  old  walled  city  there  is  growing  a  more  worthy 
new  city,  with  broad  streets,  schools,  and  public  improve- 
ments.    Even  conservative  Canton  is  slowly  awakening! 

On  returning  to  Hongkong  we  took  steamer  for  Manila, 
following  the  path  of  Dewey's  fleet.  We  passed  near 
Cavite,  where  Dewey  quickly  demolished  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  opened  the  way  for  elevating  a  nation  by  philan- 
thropic and  scientific  methods.  As  our  ship  approached 
the  wharf  it  was  surrounded  by  a  fleet   of  small   boats 
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to  greet  us  with  banners  and  megaphones.  Our  landing 
was  cheered  by  the  inspiring  music  of  the  famous  Fili- 
pino Band  that  came  to  Washington  to  honor  Mr.  Taft 
at  his  inauguration  as  President.  At  the  large  receiving 
house  on  shore  the  shields  of  our  different  States  were 
conspicuously  placed  and  we  were  requested  to  stop  at 
our  own  State  shield,  where  we  found  men  who  had  lived 
in  our  respective  localities  to  welcome  us  and  render 
service  during  our  visit.  These  greetings  were  recipro- 
cally  enjoyed. 

We  went  at  once  to  the  celebrated  Luneta  promenade 
ground,  where  the  band  was  playing  and  hundreds  of 
natives  were  gathered  to  receive  us  in  their  gay  holiday 
attire.  The  two  companies  soon  happily  blended.  In 
view  of  the  excessive  heat,  this  open-air  gathering  was 
especially    appropriate. 

Under  competent  guides,  generally  from  our  own  States, 
we  were  well  cared  for.  Our  attention  was  early  called 
to  the  great  transformation  brought  about  by  American 
enterprise  in  the  miles  of  fine  stone  breakwater,  the  cold- 
storage  and  ice  plants,  the  carefulness  with  reference  to 
food  supply  and  hygiene,  sewerage  and  water  supply,  and 
the  wonderful  change  in  town  and  country  by  the  brigade 
of  American  school-teachers. 

We  had  an  interesting  steamboat  ride  up  the  Pasig 
River  to  Fort  McKinley,  passing  the  old  Spanish  palace 
with  fine  tropical  grounds,  and  also  many  other  aristo- 
cratic old  Spanish  residences.  Near  by  were  the  Fili- 
pino shacks  made  of  bamboo  and  matting.  We  saw 
groups  of  the  carabao,  or  water  buffalo,  cooling  them- 
selves in  the  water.     At  a  little  distance  they  looked  like 
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stumps  or  roots,  for  all  that  was  above  the  water  was 
the  nose  and  wide-reaching  horns.  Sometimes  the  boys 
were  seen  using  the  backs  of  these  solid  animals  as  diving 
boards.  These  animals  are  large  and  strong  and  are  very 
useful  for  drawing  heavy  loads.  They  are  usually  driven 
singly.  As  we  steamed  along,  we  saw  scores  of  men  and 
women  standing  waist-deep  in  the  edge  of  the  river  wash- 
ing clothes  by  thrashing  the  articles  on  large  stones, 
which  process,  of  course,  was  very  hard  on  the  gar- 
ments. 

Fort  McKinley  was  reached  about  seven  miles  from 
Manila.  It  covers  a  large  area,  and  there  are  miles  of 
avenues  lined  with  the  pleasant  grounds  and  residences 
of  officers.  It  is  a  large  brigade  post  and  has  its  regiment 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  also  medical  depart- 
ment, hospital,  and  miHtary  prison. 

Cock-fighting  is  a  favorite  diversion  of  the  Filipinos. 
These  game  cocks  are  great  pets;  we  frequently  saw  them 
tucked  under  the  arms  of  men  on  the  street  and  carefully 
caressed.  I  was  told  that  in  preparing  roosters  for  fight- 
ing in  the  cockpit  razorlike  blades  about  five  inches  long 
are  fastened  on  the  cocks'  spurs,  and  that  the  two  are  held 
up  to  pick  each  other  until  they  become  angry.  When 
they  are  put  down  they  fly  at  one  another  with  fury,  and 
soon  one  or  both  are  dead.  Many  cocks  are  put  into  the 
ring  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  The  Filipinos  are  an 
easygoing,  pleasure-loving  people,  and  so,  to  show  their 
good  will  toward  their  American  guests,  they  arranged 
for  a  complimentary  cockfight,  to  which  a  number  of 
our  company  went.  At  our  departure  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican friends  and  many  natives  came  to  the  wharf  to  bid 
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us  adieu,  and  rich  music  of  the  Constabulary  Band  fol- 
lowed us  far  out  into  the  bay 

Crossing  the  equator  is  an  event  made  much  of  by  the 
ship's  officers  and  sailors.  On  the  proper  day  we  were 
informed  that  at  2  p.  m.  the  Sea  God  would  come  over 
the  bow  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  those  who  dared  to 
invade  his  domain.  At  the  appointed  time  the  huge  fel- 
low appeared  with  long  yellow  hair  and  a  beard  which 
reached  to  his  knees,  and  his  retinue  followed,  similarly 
bewhiskered  and  grotesquely  attired.  Then  came  a 
barber  with  a  razor,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  a  bucket 
of  soapsuds,  and  a  large  pair  of  shears.  They  marched 
the  whole  length  of  the  deck  upstairs  and  down,  accom- 
panied by  a  noisy  conch  shell  band. 

Neptune  was  seated  on  a  throne,  in  front  of  the  captain 
and  other  officers.  When  astronomical  obervations  in- 
dicated the  correct  position  the  Sea  God  in  hoarse  voice 
demanded  to  know  why  they  had  dared  pass  into  his  ter- 
ritory! The  captain  replied  that  we  were  only  a  few 
tourists  with  friendly  feeling  and  curiosity,  which  apology 
was  finally  accepted.  Then  the  real  fun  began.  One 
after  another  of  the  men  was  called  to  stand  against  a 
railing  to  be  lathered  by  a  long-handled  scrub  brush,  and 
were  shaved  and  had  their  hair  cut.  They  were  then 
cordially  received  by  the  attendants  of  Neptune,  who  were 
standing  in  the  water  to  receive  them.  Suddenly  the 
air  was  full  of  water,  it  came  from  all  directions,  drench- 
ing the  deck,  and  many  of  the  people  to  the  skin,  for  it 
was  no  mist,  but  from  large  hose,  causing  scampering  in 
all  directions. 

About  half  way  from  Manila  to  Java  we  stopped  at 
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Labuan,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Borneo.  We  were 
landed  by  tenders.  A  small  town  stretched  around  the 
bay,  the  front  part  being  occupied  by  English  officials, 
for  this  part  of  the  island  belongs  to  England,  while  the 
rear  part  is  occupied  by  native  houses  of  reed  matting 
and  bamboo.  These  houses  are  built  on  stilts,  while 
domestic  animals  make  their  home  beneath.  Back  of 
the  town  is  a  mountainous  jungle,  inhabited  by  danger- 
ous wild  animals  and  wild  men.  These  wild  men  are 
head-hunters.  They  take  heads  as  trophies  in  fair  fights 
with  their  enemies. 

About  thirty  of  these  wild  men  were  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  to  give  an  exhibition  for  our  benefit. 
We  were  conducted  through  cocoanut  groves  and  other 
tropical  verdure  to  the  fair  grounds  where  the  following 
program  was  carried  out:  Dances  of  the  Head  Hunters 
of  Borneo,  Chinese  Devil  Dance,  Malay  War  Dance, 
Buffalo  races.  Native  football,  Shooting  with  Sumpitan 
(blowguns).  Spear- throwing,  and  other  interesting  events. 
With  these  blowguns  they  would  blow  an  arrow  into  a 
target  fifty  feet  away.  These  savages  were  trimmed 
with  feathers,  beads,  and  spangles,  and  the  dark  stripes 
around  their  legs,  arms,  and  on  their  weapons  looked 
suspiciously  like  human  hair,  reminding  us  of  the  terrible 
deeds  performed  by  those  cruel  men,  though  we  were 
glad  to  learn  that  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  government 
these  customs  are  disappearing. 

We  next  reach  Batavia,  the  capital  of  Java,  four  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  the  equator.  The  Dutch  have  long 
held  this  rich  island,  notwithstanding  it  is  nine  thousand 
miles  away   from   the  mother   country   and   four   times 
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larger,  and  five  times  more  populous.  There  were  evi- 
dences of  the  good  influences  of  the  Dutch  everywhere. 

We  were  landed  at  the  unhealthy  sea  town  of  Tandjon 
Priok,  and  transferred  by  train  to  Batavia,  nine  miles 
away.  The  tropical  panorama  seen  from  the  train  was 
a  constant  pleasure.  At  every  station  groups  of  naked 
children  flocked  about  the  train,  and  mothers  carried 
smaller  ones  astride  their  hips. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  in  Batavia 
was  the  walled  canals,  in  which  the  natives  were  swimming 
and  washing  themselves  and  their  clothes.  The  children 
on  the  street,  both  Dutch  and  native,  are  neat  and  clean 
in  appearance.  The  streets  are  watered  by  a  large 
wooden  watering  vessel  carried  on  the  back.  And  there 
is  a  good  sewer  system.  At  the  hotel  our  meals  were 
served  under  an  immense  canopy  in  a  beautiful  garden, 
and  on  an  improvised  stage  near  the  tables  entertainment 
was  furnished  by  a  band  of  music  and  Javanese  dancers. 
The  music  was  weird  and  the  dancing  tragic. 

The  city  is  built  around  a  large  open  area  and  the 
streets  are  wide  and  clean.  We  were  driven  to  places  of 
interest  in  the  native  dos-a-dos  carriages,  each  with  four 
sittings.  We  visited  the  fine  museum,  which  is  housed 
in  a  magnificent  building  of  Greek  architecture.  The 
fine  bronze  elephant  guarding  the  entrance  was  a  gift 
from  the  king  of  Siam.  We  found  interest  in  various 
departments — one  of  arms,  another  of  curious  musical 
instruments,  and  another  of  huge  tropical  insects,  many 
of  them  in  high  colors.  The  most  interesting  rooms  were 
those  containing  the  collections  from  the  ruined  Buddhist 
temples  in  the  interior  of  Java.     Many  bas-reliefs  and 
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statues,  and  other  fine  carvings  came  from  temples  built 
in  an  unknown  age  of  Indian  conquest  when  Buddhism 
was  pressing  its  sway.  These  sculptured  ruins  of  early- 
centuries,  overgrown  with  vegetation,  were  unknown  to 
science  and  the  oldest  inhabitants  until  accidentally 
discovered  in  recent  times.  The  ruins  of  one  of  the  tem- 
ples cover  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid. These  collections  and  other  curios  in  the  Museum 
tell  the  story  of  an  early  civilization  that  must  have  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  of  Egypt  and  India. 

We  found  the  grounds  of  the  Botanical  Garden  very 
attractive.  Numerous  royal  palms  outlined  beautiful 
avenues.  There  was  spread  out  in  every  direction  a 
profusion  of  tropical  plants,  fruit  and  nut  trees,  flowers, 
and  flags.  The  picture  of  our  last  dinner,  in  the  midst 
of  this  tropical  luxuriance,  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
of  us  served  at  one  sitting,  will  always  remain  with  me. 
Colored  electric  lights  were  in  profusion,  decorating  tables, 
trees,  and  booths,  and  making  the  great  pavilion  a  bril- 
liant firmament  of  light. 

After    tearing    ourselves    away    from    this    interesting 

island  we  again  sailed  westward  under  a  benign  moon 

and  a  glowing  sun.     We  occasionally  passed  beautiful 

f  I  islands  and  again  crossed  the  equator  without  feeUng  a 

jolt. 

Our  next  landing  was  in  the  busy  harbor  of  Singapore, 
the  focal  point  of  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  Far  East, 
ranking  next  to  Hongkong.  About  a  hundred  years  ago 
Singapore  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  Sanford 
Raffles  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  then  a 
jungle  waste ;  it  is  now  adorned  by  a  fine  modem  city  with 
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an  enterprising  but  cosmopolitan  population.  We  found 
interest  and  comfort  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Raffles 
Museum,   and  Raffles  Hotel. 

I  was  glad  to  see  on  one  of  the  most  eligible  comers  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
English  work,  does  printing  in  eight  other  languages. 
From  this  supply  depot  Bibles,  tracts,  schoolbooks,  and 
other  useful  literatures  are  scattered  throughout  all  Malay- 
sia. Near  by  is  our  Anglo-Chinese  school,  with  its  one 
thousand  and  six  hundred  boys,  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational forces  in  that  part  of  the  world.  There  are  also 
other  Methodist  schools  and  benevolent  institutions 
occupying  a  fine  plateau  overlooking  the  city.  While 
visiting  a  number  of  these  institutions  I  recalled  with 
admiration  the  wisdom  of  our  beloved  Bishop  Thobum, 
who,  long  ago,  caught  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
center  and  acted  promptly  and  well. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Singapore,  on  the  main  land, 
is  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore,  to  which  we  made 
a  delightful  excursion.  Our  train  ran  through  exceedingly 
beautiful  tropical  scenery  to  the  ferry,  which  carried  us 
over  to  the  Sultan's  grounds,  which  are  large  and  very 
attractive.  They  are  beautifully  laid  out,  with  well- 
kept  walks  and  drives,  which  are  lined  with  rare  palms, 
some  of  which  have  shapely  white  trunks,  while  others  with 
red  trunks  are  crowned  with  leaves  delicately  striped  in 
green,  yellow,  and  red.  Rare  shrubs,  clinging  vines,  and 
flowers  abound.  The  palace  is  an  uninteresting  Euro- 
pean structure,  hardly  worthy  of  its  beautiful  setting. 
We  were  admitted  to  many  of  the  rooms,  the  Sultan 
being    absent    on   his   usual   hunting   sport.    I  was  told 
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that  ferocious  wild  beasts  still  abound  in  the  near-by 
jungles. 

Our  voyage  from  Singapore  to  Rangoon  was  over  a 
smooth  sea,  with  cool  nights,  and  frequent  wireless  mes- 
sages from  lands  and  friends  far  away.  I  have  neglected 
to  mention  that  during  our  entire  voyage  we  were  kept 
well  informed  by  messages  from  the  Cleveland's  wireless 
equipment.  By  this  medium  Mr.  Clark  kept  in  com- 
munication with  our  next  landing  places,  giving  directions 
as  to  preparations  for  our  landing,  and  he  received  reply 
messages.  Passengers  also  sent  and  received  messages  of 
business  and  social  importance.  One  of  these  messages 
brought  to  one  of  our  chief  and  most  useful  officers.  Dr. 
D.  E.  Lorenz,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  their  daughter  in  New  York.  To  this 
painfully  bereaved  couple  the  passengers  spontaneously 
rendered  the  utmost  sympathy  and  support. 

Having  reached  the  coast,  we  steamed  up  the  broad 
Rangoon  River  for  many  miles,  toward  the  capital  city 
of  Burma.  As  we  progressed  we  found  increasing  in- 
terest  along   the   flanking   shore. 

Twenty  miles  before  reaching  the  city  of  Rangoon 
appeared  the  great  Shwe  Dagan  Pagoda,  towering  aloft 
resplendent  with  glittering  gold.  Rangoon  is  the  Rome 
of  the  Buddhist  religion,  which  is  here  preserved  in 
greatest  purity  and  by  the  greatest  interest  and  sacrifice. 
Its  temples,  monuments,  shrines,  and  monasteries  are 
unusually  fine  and  almost  numberless.  These  monu- 
ments and  the  sacred  relics  which  they  contain  attract 
pilgrims  from  Burma,  China,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  India — 
indeed,  from  the  whole  Buddhist  world. 
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On  reaching  shore  our  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  new  type  of  men.  They  are  about  the  color  of  our 
Negroes,  but  with  thin  lips,  fine  foreheads,  and  straight 
hair.  Usually  no  hair  grows  on  the  faces  of  the  men. 
They  all  wear  drapery,  which  is  a  straight  piece  of  cloth, 
instead  of  trousers.  The  draperies  are  fastened  at  the 
waist  and  are  usually  of  bright  colors.  A  white  short 
jacket  completes  the  costume,  except  the  jewelry,  which 
is  worn  by  both  men  and  women.  The  jewelry  is  often 
in  great  profusion. 

I  saw  at  the  landing  one  little  boy,  about  six  years  old, 
who  had  trousers,  a  short  jacket,  and  a  gay  cap,  but  he 
also  had  earrings,  a  heayy  chain  on  his  neck,  and  bangles 
on  wrists  and  ankles,  all  apparently  in  gold.  He  was 
certainly  somebody's  jewel.  I  also  observed  a  woman, 
apparently  of  the  weU-to-do  class,  who  had  one  lobe  of 
the  nose  completely  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  and 
on  the  other  lobe  she  had  a  smaU  star,  and  she  also  wore 
very  handsome  earrings,  bracelets,  and  anklets.  Jewelry 
seemed  to  form  a  large  part  of  the  Burmese  woman's 
treasure.  Even  workmen  on  the  streets  often  wore  an 
earring  on  top  of  the  ear,  and  sometimes  they  wore  toe- 
rings,  the  draped  loin  cloth  being  their  only  clothing. 

Rangoon  is  a  handsome  city,  and  its  Royal  Gardens 
invite  to  pleasant  walks  among  forest  trees  and  varied 
shrubs  and  plants,  with  an  occasional  note  from  some 
gay-colored  songster  in  the  trees,  and  with  clear  and  re- 
freshing lakes.  Also  the  Zoological  Garden  and  other 
public  resorts  have  their  specific  attractions. 

There  is  no  caste  in  Burma,  and  women  have  equal 
opportunities  with  men  in  education;  and,  indeed,  they 
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seem  to  have  a  potent  influence  in  public  affairs.  The 
learned  doctor  who  gave  us  a  lecture  on  Burma  at  a  meet- 
ing of  our  Travelers'  Club,  just  before  reaching  Rangoon, 
facetiously  remarked,  "As  in  America,  the  women  of 
Burma  rule  the  men,  with  this  difference:  the  men  like  it." 

Until  recently  elephants  were  used  in  the  lumber  yards 
of  Rangoon  to  lift  and  carry  logs  and  lumber  with  their 
trunks,  but  modem  machinery  has  taken  their  place,  and 
the  elephants  have  been  taken  to  the  lumber  camps  in 
the  hills  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  There  are  two  or 
three  left  in  the  city  at  the  MacGregor  yards  to  perform 
stimts  for  visitors.  We  witnessed  their  remarkable  per- 
formances with  interest. 

As  we  passed  through  the  city  we  saw  numerous  hand- 
some pagodas,  but  these  only  whetted  the  appetite  for 
seeing  the  great  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda,  which  is  two  miles 
out  from  the  city,  on  the  broad  summit  of  a  conical  hill 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  The  steep  ascent  to 
this  plateau  by  flights  of  well-worn  stone  steps  was  a 
trying  task  to  many.  The  sides  of  the  entrance  gate  are 
guarded  by  two  gigantic  specimens  of  mythical  lions. 

At  the  summit  I  was  deeply  impressed  as  I  faced  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  structures  in  the  world,  and  I  thought 
if  an  ordinary  tourist  was  so  stirred  by  mere  artistic 
splendor,  what  must  be  the  rapture  of  the  Buddhist 
devotee ! 

This  immense  bell-shaped  pyramid,  gracefully  tapering 
to  a  cone,  rises  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet  above 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  has  a  circumference  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  at  the  base. 
This  great  structure  was  founded  B.  C.  600.     Originally, 
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its  entire  surface  was  covered  with  leaf  gold.  Recently 
it  was  decided  to  cover  it  with  sheet  gold.  This  gold 
has  been  brought  from  China,  where  it  was  rolled  into 
sheets  eight  by  ten  inches.  The  work  of  putting  on  this 
heavier  gold  has  steadily  progressed  from  the  summit  to 
the  broad  base.  The  pinnacle  of  the  cone  is  surmounted 
by  a  "htee,"  or  umbrella,  composed  of  gilded  iron  work 
having  many  rings  from  which  gold  and  silver  bells  are 
suspended,  and  the  whole  is  richly  studded  with  precious 
gems. 

The  base  of  this  golden  memorial  of  the  founders  of 
Buddhism  is  surrounded  by  numerous  smaller  pagodas, 
images  of  wood,  brass,  and  marble,  chapels  and  shrines, 
some  of  which  are  overlaid  with  sparkling  glass  of  many 
colors.  This  first  row  of  encircling  memorials  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  avenue,  which  is  again  surrounded 
by  another  circle  of  like  gorgeous  and  varied  temples 
and  shrines  aggregating  several  hundred. 

As  I  wandered  through  this  medley  of  memorials,  en- 
joying the  sweet  music  of  numerous  silver  bells,  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  heavy  tones  of  a  great  bell  in  a 
beautiful  chapel  near  by,  where  there  were  three  statues 
of  Buddha  and  a  number  of  worshippers.  The  whole 
building  was  made  of  glass  overlaid  with  ornamental 
vines,  flowers,  and  arabesque  set  in  silver,  while  hand- 
some offerings  of  embroideries  and  other  ornaments  hung 
from  the  ceiling  and  columns.  One  of  the  faithful  again 
struck  the  huge  suspended  bell  with  antler's  horns,  as  an 
act  of  worship,  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  deity. 

This  bell,  which  is  the  third  largest  in  the  world,  weigh- 
ing over  fifty  tons,  has  an  eventful  history.     While  a 
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British  agent  was  trying  to  take  it  away  to  the  Calcutta 
Museum  as  a  trophy,  by  some  accident  it  fell  from  its 
support  into  the  water,  where  it  lay  after  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  raise  it,  for  scores  of  years.  Finally 
permission  was  given  to  the  people  of  Burma  to  raise  the 
bell,  if  they  were  able,  and  restore  it  to  its  old  position, 
which,  with  bamboo  poles  and  a  will,  they  did,  making 
it  a  twofold  attraction. 

I  visited  this  gorgeous  summit  several  times  in  order 
to  get  the  full  effect  of  its  charm  and  to  study  its  influence 
on  the  devotees.  In  daytime  it  was  thronged  with  pil- 
grims at  their  various  shrines;  in  the  evening  it  was  quiet 
and  impressive.  The  silver-toned  bells  that  hung  high 
in  the  air,  swayed  by  the  gentle  zephyrs  of  heaven  or  by 
spirit  hands,  sent  a  sweet  melody  into  the  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  night  and  down  into  one's  soul. 

As  the  stage  of  water  would  not  allow  our  ship  Cleve- 
land to  reach  Calcutta,  we  left  her  at  Diamond  Harbor, 
forty  miles  below,  and  made  our  way  up  the  Hugh  to 
the  city  by  special  steamer.  In  this  ride  of  half  a  day  we 
divided  our  attention  between  sights  on  the  shore  and 
those  of  the  boat's  crew  on  the  lower  deck,  who  were  fol- 
lowers of  the  false  prophet.  They  frequently  and  con- 
spicuously performed  their  ablutions  and  went  through 
their  genuflections,  which  one  of  our  tourists  sacrilegiously 
called  "Mohammedan  gymnastics." 

On  reaching  Calcutta  in  the  early  evening  we  found  the 
river  alive  with  boats  whose  colored  lights,  with  those 
on  shore,  made  a  pleasing  sight.  During  our  short  de- 
tention at  the  immense  Howrah  Station  building,  we 
amused  ourselves  by  observing  the  numerous  groups  of 
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natives  sitting  on  the  pavements.  The  women  were 
conspicuous  in  their  earrings,  nose-rings,  toe-rings,  and 
anklets,  with  many  bracelets  and  neckchains,  which  were 
frequently  exposed  to  view  as  they  rearranged  their 
drapery. 

We  observed  later  that  Hindu  women  are  always 
veiled  when  on  the  street.  They  hold  with  the  hand  the 
drapery  which  enshrouds  the  entire  body,  including  the 
head  and  face  excepting  the  eyes.  And  so  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  necessary  it  is  to  use  the  hand  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  let  the  garment  drop  away  from  the  head 
and  neck.  Some  of  our  tourist  ladies  thought  that  this 
happened  oftener  when  the  jewels  were  very  handsome. 

At  Calcutta  our  party  divided  into  two  general  groups 
— those  who  crossed  India  to  Bombay  and  those  who 
continued  the  cruise  around  by  water.  This  being  April, 
the  intensely  hot  season  in  India  and  the  time  of  preva- 
lence of  the  plague,  many  preferred  to  stick  to  the  ship. 
Twenty-three  thousand  had  died  in  India  from  the 
bubonic  plague  the  week  before  we  arrived.  I  was  among 
those  who  prudently  remained  with  the  ship. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  early  meeting  a  former  pupil 
and  associate  teacher  in  Cornell  College,  Miss  Daisy  D, 
Wood,  principal  of  the  Calcutta  Girls'  High  School. 
Her  thoughtful  care  for  me  and  her  many  kindnesses 
made  my  stay  in  the  city  very  pleasant  and  long  to  be 
remembered. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  hotel  was  a  tall,  white-robed  man  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  who  waved  an  immense  fan  for  our 
comfort.     The  waiters  wore  tight-fitting  white  trousers, 
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long  close-fitting  coats,  and  ropes  of  red  and  green  were 
wound  a  number  of  times  around  the  waist.  The  same 
colors  appeared  in  their  white  turbans. 

As  Calcutta  is  the  capital  of  India,  British  influence 
is  seen  not  only  in  the  government  buildings  but  through- 
out the  city,  which  is  fast  becoming  Europeanized.  Even 
the  "Black  Hole"  has  had  to  yield  to  modem  buildings, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  bronze  tablet  recording  the  terrible 
story  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  British  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  there  immured  in  1736,  of  whom 
only  twenty-three  survived  the  night.  This  was  done 
by  the  Nawab  who  had  surprised  and  taken  the  post. 
One  year  later  an  English  officer  put  the  Nawab  to  flight 
and  laid  the  foimdation  for  the  British  empire  in  the  East. 

The  world's  greatest  botanists  have  made  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Calcutta  famous.  The  long  roadways  and 
lakes,  the  gorgeous  flambeau  trees,  orchids,  palms,  ferns, 
and  other  curiously  shaped  plants,  were  all  interesting, 
but  the  star  production  was  the  Great  Banyan  Tree,  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  old,  eighty-five  feet  high,  and  one  thousand  feet  in 
circumference,  and  has  three  hundred  sixty-two  aerial 
roots  connecting  the  far-reaching  branches  to  the  earth. 
Two  thousand  people  could  stand  under  its  leafy  branches, 
and  still  new  feelers  are  reaching  earthward  to  enlarge 
its  present  grovelike  proportions. 

We  spent  a  few  hours  instructively  in  the  immense 
Imperial  Museum,  where  we  were  impressed  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  natives  in  gay  costumes 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  artistic  work  of  their  forefathers. 
There  are  collected  here  in  a  single  building  specimens 
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of  every  period  of  Indian  art  and  architecture,  and  it  is 
possible  to  study,  as  nowhere  else,  the  influence  of  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  western  Europe  on  Indian  art. 

On  our  way  to  the  Burning  Ghat  our  landaus  overtook 
a. funeral  procession,  which,  in  many  ways,  seemed  un- 
natural and  repulsive,  yet  it  illustrated  similar  sights 
seen  elsewhere  in  India.  In  this  case,  when  our  curiosity 
was  observed  by  the  pallbearers  and  mourners,  they 
stopped  for  us  to  view  the  remains  and  gave  some  of  our 
company  opportunity  to  take  photographs.  The  pro- 
cession was  headed  by  a  jolly  troupe,  beating  drums  and 
ringing  gongs,  and  producing  music  similar  to  that  of  a 
Chinese  joss-house.  The  pallbearers  carried  on  their 
shoulders  a  bamboo  stretcher  with  the  exposed  and 
jeweled  corpse.  We  followed  the  procession  to  the 
Burning  Ghat,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  funeral 
pyre  was  prepared  by  placing  a  pile  of  wood  over  a  trench 
containing  kindling.  After  the  body  was  sprinkled  with 
water  from  the  sacred  river,  the  undertaker  bent  the  legs 
and  arms  together  and  placed  the  almost  nude  body  on 
the  pyre  for  cremation.  More  wood  was  then  added, 
though  only  a  limited  amount,  as  the  deceased  was  re- 
ported to  be  poor,  and  the  fire  was  started  by  a  member 
of  the  family.  As  the  wood  was  not  sufficient  to  entirely 
consume  the  body,  the  gruesome  remains  were  thrown 
into  the  river. 

Near  by,  at  the  same  ghat,  I  witnessed  a  still  more 
astonishing  and  unnatural  sight.  As  the  body  of  a  young 
man  was  being  cremated  the  father  appeared  in  torn 
and  tattered  clothing  and  gave,  us  a  song  and  a  dance, 
greatly  to  our  blended  amusement  and  disgust.     While 
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the  flames  were  consuming  the  body  the  father  ran  after 
the  boys  that  stood  by,  as  though  he  intended  to  cast 
them  into  the  fire,  and  he  roared  with  laughter  when  they 
escaped  by  running  away. 

The  struggle  for  existence  among  the  lower  classes  in 
these  densely  populated  Oriental  countries  is  difficult 
to  appreciate.  The  jute  mills  of  Calcutta  throw  a  side 
light  on  the  social  and  labor  problems  of  India.  These 
mills  furnish  sustenance  for  fifty-seven  thousand  people. 
I  visited  the  largest  of  these  mills,  that  of  Mr.  Howrap. 
The  proprietor  received  me  very  kindly  and  personally 
showed  me  through  the  entire  plant.  This  mill  employed 
twelve  thousand  laborers — men,  women,  and  children. 
All  are  paid  by  the  piece;  the  more  efficient  ones  earned 
twelve  cents  per  day,  and  others  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
children  still  less.  A  family  of  five  or  six  could  live  on 
five  cents  a  day,  the  food,  of  course,  being  rice.  After 
seeing  the  dexterity  of  small  boys,  the  quick  graceful 
movements  of  little  girls,  the  faithfulness  of  the  aged, 
and  the  desperateness  of  mothers  with  nursing  babes,  in 
this  better-class  sweatshop,  where  the  employment  is 
prized  because  constant,  I  wondered  how  the  millions 
of  still  lower  classes  could  live  who  have  to  meet  sharp 
competition  in  their  search  for  odd  jobs. 

The  Jain  Temple  is  a  very  beautiful  edifice,  constructed 
entirely  of  stone  mosaics  whose  hp.rmonious  colorings  of 
blue,  yellow,  green,  and  various  other  tints,  set  in  white 
ground,  were  strikingly  handsome,  but  refined  and  quiet 
in  taste.  The  surrounding  pavements  and  walks  about 
the  well-kept  garden  and  lake  were  of  the  same  material. 
The  spires  and  roofs  reflected  the  sunshine  from  their 
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numerous  pinnacles  and  the  shimmering  surface  looked 
like  burnished  gold.  We  were  obliged  to  remove  our 
shoes  before  passing  up  the  steps  which  led  to  the  open 
door,  through  which  we  might  not  pass,  as  only  a  glance 
into  the  interior  was  allowed.  Within  we  observed  the 
same  color  scheme,  with  beautiful  temple  furniture, 
images,  and  draperies  giving  an  inspiring  charm  to  the 
whole  interior. 

The  pleasure  of  these  interesting  scenes  was  modified 
by  the  intense  heat  of  Calcutta,  but  we  were  thankful 
that  we  had  not  chosen  to  cross  the  still  more  burning 
plains  of  India.  We  were  quite  relieved  to  learn  that  we 
were  to  take  the  evening  boat  down  the  river  for  the  wait- 
ing Cleveland  and  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  ocean. 

We  landed  at  Columbo,  Ceylon,  April  17,  and  remained 
on  the  island  only  four  days.  As  Ceylon  claims  to  be 
the  most  famous  as  well  as.  the  most  beautiful  island  in 
the  world,  of  course  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do 
this  earthly  paradise  even  approximate  justice  in  my 
bird's-eye  sketch  of  so  short  a  visit.  This  failure  of  ade- 
quate treatment  on  my  part  is  unfortunately  only  another 
example  of  other  similar  cases  in  this  volume. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Divine  Teacher  of  Nazareth  Ceylon  had  attained  a  high 
civilization.  Its  glory  was  early  sung  by  poets  and  car- 
ried by  travelers  to  India,  China,  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Greece.  The  ruins  of  its  ancient  temples  and  cities  have 
long  been  the  rich  treasure  mine  of  historians  and  ar- 
chaeologists. And  as  a  vindication  of  its  claimed  beauty 
and  attractiveness  let  a  sentence  of  one  author  suffice. 
Clement  Scott  says,  "In  all  my  travels  I  have  not  met 
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one  single  individual  so  far  who  has  not  voted  enthusias- 
tically for  Ceylon  as  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  on 
earth." 

As  we  landed  at  Columbo,  just  as  the  evening  sun  was 
about  to  disappear  behind  the  Indian  Ocean,  his  rich 
azure  beams  were  reflected  from  Adam's  Peak,  the  famous 
mountain  which  is  held  in  high  reverence  by  Buddhists, 
Hindus,  and  Mohammedans  throughout  the  world. 

We  were  conveyed  to  the  Galle  Face  Hotel,  renowned 
for  beauty  of  situation,  luxuriance,  and  comfort.  Colum- 
bo, covering  an  area  of  ten  square  miles,  is  an  enterprising 
cosmopolitan  city,  though  retaining  many  of  its  original 
characteristics.  It  shows  on  its  very  face  marks  of  its 
remarkable  history.  It  had  sheltered  Brahman  and 
Tamil  invaders,  and  had  been  ruled  in  succession  by  the 
ancient  Pettah,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British;  most  of 
these  still  have  their  separate  quarters.  Our  ride  through 
these  quarters,  and  by  the  fine  residence  of  the  governor, 
the  military  barracks,  and  along  the  fine  driveway, 
which  has  a  green  esplande  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on 
the  other,  was  greatly  enjoyed.  But  I  think  the  most 
captivating  ride  that  I  ever  took  was  the  one  over  the 
magnificent  Marine  Drive  from  the  jetty  to  the  Galle 
Face  Hotel. 

The  most  noticeable  peculiarity  of  the  men  of  Ceylon 
is  their  adoption  of  the  somewhat  feminine  style  of  put- 
ting up  the  hair.  They  wear  the  hair  long  and  twist 
it  in  a  tight,  oblong  knot  that  projects  at  a  most  unbecom- 
ing angle  from  the  back  of  the  head.  Pulled  back  over  the 
crown,  they  wear  large  semicircular  tortoise-shell  combs 
with  fine,  short   teeth.     These   signify  that  the  wearers 
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are  not  of  the  coolie  class.  Though  Columbo  had  many 
attractions,  we  hastened  to  the  interior  for  greater  ones. 

On  a  lovely  morning  we  boarded  the  train  which  first 
skirted  the  Cinnamon  Gardens,  on  our  way  to  the  plains 
and  mountains.  We  then  had  successive  glimpses  of 
native  villages  sheltered  by  groves  of  greenest  foliage, 
cultivated  patches,  half  hidden  in  the  luxuriant  forest, 
and  rice  fields  flooded  with  water  alternating  with  un- 
cultivated swam_ps  where  lazy  buffaloes  lifted  their  heads 
above  the  mud. 

When  about  fifteen  miles  out,  an  extra  engine  was 
attached  to  our  train  and  we  began  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tains, whose  beautiful  peaks  rose  in  varied  succession, 
while  we  could  see  far  down  the  valley  patches  of  green 
paddy  and  native  huts  nestled  here  and  there  in  the 
thick  forest  jungle.  In  one  of  these  jungles  I  saw  an 
elephant  breaking  a  limb  from  one  of  the  forest  trees. 
As  the  train  mounted  higher  and  higher  we  looked  down 
over  a  precipice,  hundreds  of  feet,  to  the  terraced  hills 
below,  and  upon  a  wonderful  medley  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, around  which  extended  a  far-reaching  panorama  of 
beautiful  mountains. 

On  reaching  the  higher  plane,  near  Kandy,  we  left 
the  train  at  Peradenia,  to  visit  the  wonderful  Botanical 
Gardens,  near  the  entrance  of  which  we  saw  a  number 
of  large  rubber  trees  whose  high,  obtruding  roots  looked 
like  immense  writhing  dragons. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  within  the  garden  and  breathed 
its  spicy  air,  I  was  touchingly  reminded  of  a  couplet  of 
one  of  the  hymns  frequently  sung  by  my  parents  at 
evening  worship  in  my  boyhood. 
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What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 

for  liere  I  was  in  the  midst  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  mace, 
nutmegs,  and  allspice.  I  was  likewise  in  the  midst  of 
cocoa,  castor,  mangoes,  vanilla,  sago,  and  tapioca.  I 
also  recall  a  number  of  other  strange  trees,  such  as  the 
deadly  upas;  the  candle  tree,  named  from  the  shape  of 
its  pods;  the  Talipot  palm,  which  blooms  in  fifty  years 
and  then  dies;  the  cannon  ball  tree,  the  trunk  of  which 
looks  like  it  had  been  struck  by  large  balls ;  and  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  which  produces  its  fruit  in  a  rosette  of  bright 
leaves. 

We  also  visited  one  of  the  large  tea  estates  near  by. 
The  hospitable  proprietor  kindly  showed  us  through 
groimds  and  factories,  giving  full  explanations.  Rubber 
growing  on  the  island  is  also  very  extensive  and  rapidly 
increasing.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  acres  of  rubber  imder  culti- 
vation. The  corkscrew,  or  spiral,  method  of  tapping 
the  trunks  of  the  tall  rubber  trees  was  to  me  quite  novel. 
I  also  observed  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  cinchona 
tree  for  the  production  of  quinine,  millions  of  poimds  of 
the  bark  being  exported  every  year.  Still  more  extensive 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoanut,  which  yields  four 
crops  a  year,  and  is  aptly  termed  "the  consols  of  Cey- 
lon." 

A  carriage  drive  of  a  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  charm- 
ing city  of  Kandy,  whose  chaste  beauty  lay  reflected  in 
the  placid  water  of  the  picturesque  lake  at  the  base  of 
surrounding  mountains.  After  taking  lunch  on  the 
border  of  this  mirrored  lake  \\q  took  a  drive  through 
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the  neighboring  forests,  where  we  were  regaled  by  sweet 
spices  and  the  songs  of  gaily  colored  birds  in  the  midst 
of  tropical  luxury.  In  this  sylvan  paradise  we  rambled 
for  hours,  gathering  flowers,  fruits,  and  nuts  in  their 
curious  shells  and  pods. 

Although  we  were  near  the  equator,  the  weather  was 
delightful.  Indeed,  the  cHmate  of  this  lofty  Eden  is 
almost  ideal  for  both  flora  and  fauna.  A  Greek  writer 
of  the  fifth  century  says  that  the  people  of  Ceylon  were 
called  Macrobii,  because,  owing  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  the  average  duration  of  human  life  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  have  time  to  visit  the  buried  cities 
of  the  interior.  The  most  important  one  of  these  is 
Anuradhapura,  which  has  been  a  lodestone  to  millions 
of  people  through  unknown  ages.  This  was  the  capital 
of  the  island  for  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  here  Buddhism  was  early  established  as  the  national 
religion.  I  was  told  that  near  by  the  ruins  still  stands  a 
famous  bo  tree,  which  is  reputed  to  be  two  thousand 
two  hundred  years  old.  It  has  lived  through  many 
perilous  times;  with  Buddhists  it  is  too  sacred  to  be 
touched  or  robbed  of  a  leaf. 

Here  also  was  the  original  Palace  of  the  Tooth,  in  which 
the  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha  was  placed  when  first  brought, 
in  the  hair  of  a  princess,  from  India  in  the  third  century 
A.  D.  It  is  now  ostensibly  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
Buddha's  Tooth  in  Kandy. 

When  I  visited  this  temple  I  found  in  front  several 
snake-charmers,  one  of  whom  was  a  young  girl,  who  han- 
dled their  large  flat-headed  cobras  with  skill,  while  all 
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about  hands  were  extended  for  "bakshish."  In  the 
interior  of  the  temple  there  was  a  table  of  solid  silver 
and  a  huge  bell-shaped  shrine  of  silver  with  six  inner 
shrines.  The  tooth  is  visible  through  thick  metal  bars 
and  is  held  by  a  twist  of  gold  wire,  while  magnificent 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones  ornament  the 
entire  shrine.  As  I  stood  before  this  profusely  expensive 
shrine  I  could  not  avoid  a  certain  degree  of  disgust,  for 
I  felt  that  this  carefulness  in  protecting  and  half  conceal- 
ing the  tooth  was  a  device  of  the  authorities  for  deceiving 
the  people.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  Buddha's 
real  tooth,  which  was  brought  from  India,  was  burned 
by  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Goa  in  1560,  and  that  it 
was  replaced  by  a  piece  of  ivory  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  human  tooth  if  fairly  seen.  I  was  told  that 
the  tooth  is  carried  through  the  city  at  the  time  of  great 
religious  festivals,  when  forty  elephants  march  in  the 
procession. 

One  afternoon  I  was  greatly  amused  at  seeing  a  number 
of  elephants  splashing  and  bathing  in  the  river  near  the 
city.  In  the  jungles  and  mountains  there  is  plenty  of 
small  game  and  considerable  of  the  larger  species,  such  as 
elephants,  bears,  buffaloes,  leopards,  and  hogs.  The  cap- 
turing or  killing  of  some  of  these  animals  is  attended  with 
exciting  sport  and  considerable  danger. 

Reluctantly  we  left  this  interesting  island,  eager  to  see 
more  of  it,  and  boarded  our  ship  for  another  cruise.  Our 
sail  over  the  Indian  Ocean  was  characterized  by  excessive 
heat  and  the  sight  of  numerous  ships  of  co^nmerce. 

On  arriving  in  Bombay,  India's  great  western  gateway, 
we  were  conducted  to  the  Taj  Mahal  Hotel,  one  of  the 
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largest  and  best  in  Asia.  Four  hundred  guests  are  easily 
accommodated  in  its  commodious  rooms.  A  million  peo- 
ple of  every  race,  language,  and  religion  in  the  world 
crowd  the  streets  of  the  city.  Its  principal  streets  are 
well  lighted,  and  paved;  even  in  the  native  parts,  where 
the  streets  are  narrow,  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
good. 

In  comfortable  victorias  we  had  pleasant  rides  about 
the  city,  first  through  the  kaleidoscopic  throngs  of  peo- 
ple in  the  native  towns;  then  through  the  European  part 
past  beautiful  parks,  fountains,  and  statues,  and  modem 
public  buildings,  among  which  were  the  Municipal  Build- 
ings, the  splendid  Victoria  Railway  Terminus,  the  High 
Court,  the  University  with  its  graceful  clock-tower,  the 
Library,  Museum,  Mint,  and  Saint  Thomas's  Cathedral. 

One  of  these  drives  took  us  along  the  ridge  of  the  Mala- 
bar Hill,  past  the  picturesque  residences  and  grounds  of 
leading  citizens,  and  through  various  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  to  the  celebrated  Hanging  Gardens,  which  are 
built  over  the  city  reservoirs. 

We  halted  at  several  points  on  this  beautiful  hill  to  en- 
joy the  transporting  views  of  Back  Bay,  one  of  the  finest 
panoramas  that  I  have  ever  seen.  If  to  see  the  bay  of 
Naples  one  is  ready  to  die,  then  let  him  come  and  see 
this  famous  Back  Bay  and  live. 

A  very  interesting  institution  in  Bombay  is  the  Pinja- 
pool,  the  asylum  for  aged  and  decrepit  animals.  Bullocks, 
dogs,  and  birds  of  all  kinds,  otherwise  homeless  and  with- 
out food,  here  find  shelter  and  are  well  cared  for.  As  I 
passed  through  I  was  duly  impressed  with  the  contrast 
between  this  kindly  treatment  of  these  appreciative  crea- 
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tures  and  the  almost  world-wide  abuse  of  the  lower 
animals. 

But  it  is  sad  to  note  that  the  ills  and  pains  of  man  are 
so  often  self -produced  in  spite  of  his  nobler  mission  and 
higher  intelligence.  It  is  still  more  sad  to  observe  that 
perverted  religion  can  produce  the  greatest  physical  de- 
gradation. As  I  went  to  the  Bathing  Ghat  in  Bombay 
I  saw  a  so-called  "holy  man"  sitting  on  a  dilapidated 
seat  close  to  the  crowded  sidewalk.  He  was  the  most 
degraded-looking  human  being  I  have  ever  seen.  His 
almost  naked  body  was  shriveled,  diseased,  and  exceed- 
ingly filthy.  His  nails  were  long  and  clawlike,  hair  long 
and  wildly  disheveled,  and  his  face  foul,  haggard,  and 
almost  fiendish.  I  saw  a  number  of  others  in  India 
almost  his  equal  in  squalor  and  degradation.  I  could 
hardly  imagine  how  such  persons  could  be  tolerated  by 
religious  or  even  civil  society. 

I  had  an  interesting  ramble  on  Grant  and  Duncan 
Streets,  which  traversed  the  most  characteristic  portion 
of  the  native  quarter,  sheltering  a  multitude  of  races  which 
makes  it  the  microcosm  of  the  Orient.  I  can  only  mention 
a  few  of  the  varied  races  which  I  encountered.  The 
Hindus  were  identified  by  their  multicolored  tiu^bans  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes  and  flowing  white  garments;  the  Mo- 
hammedans by  their  harsher  features  and  small  white 
caps  or  gold-embroidered  turbans;  the  swaggering  gait, 
hooked  nose,  and  voluminous  turban  revealed  the  Pathan 
from  the  northern  frontier.  Here  too  the  fiat-nosed  Sidi 
from  Africa  jostled  the  Chinaman;  the  tall,  lean,  somber- 
visaged  Sikh  strode  along  regardless  of  the  throng.  The 
horde  of  meanly  dressed  men  and  women  were  coolies. 
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One  class  of  people  was  new  to  me,  namely,  the  Parsees. 
The  men  wore  long,  thin  black  coats  and  quaint,  shiny 
black  hats.  They  moved  with  dignity  and  grace.  The 
main  garment  of  women  was  just  one  straight  piece  of 
silk,  trimmed  on  one  edge  with  black  velvet  ribbon,  and 
embroidered  with  the  crest  of  the  family,  and  eight  or  ten 
yards  were  required  to  make  a  graceful  covering.  It  was 
first  fastened  around  the  waist,  then  draped  over  the 
head  in  a  charming  fashion. 

Originally  the  Parsees  were  the  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
whose  faith  was  for  centuries  the  national  religion  of 
Persia.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  fire  and  sword,  it  was  supplanted  by  the 
religion  of  Islam,  and  the  people  were  decimated  and 
scattered;  some  of  them  emigrated  to  the  hospitable 
shores  of  India,  of  whom  these  modem  Parsees  are  the 
descendants.  Though  these  were  comparatively  only  a 
handful  of  emigrants  who  landed  among  the  teeming 
millions  of  India,  yet  they  have  not  only  preserved  their 
ancient  race  with  the  utmost  purity,  but  also  their  reli- 
gion. The  modem  Parsees  are  usually  intelligent,  enter- 
prising, wealthy,  and  influential,  and  they  have  usually 
been  favored  by  the  English. 

Their  extraordinary  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
originated  in  their  ancient  veneration  of  the  elements 
and  their  desire  not  to  pollute  them.  Fire  was  too  highly 
regarded  to  be  polluted  by  burning  the  dead,  and  water 
and  earth  were  almost  equally  sacred. 

One  afternoon  I  visited  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Mala- 
bar Hill  adjacent  to  the  Towers  of  Silence.  These  towers 
are  all   constructed  on   the  same  plan,   having  a  high 
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encircling  wall.  On  the  inside  there  is  a  sort  of  gridiron 
platform  extending  from  the  surrounding  wall  on  an 
incline  along  a  large  well  in  the  center.  I  was  not  far 
from  the  largest  of  these  five  towers,  which  is  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  feet  in  circumference.  On  the  top 
edge  of  the  wall  sat  a  row  of  vultures,  immovable  until 
they  saw  a  procession  of  white-robed  men  coming  up  the 
hill  carrying  a  Parsee  corpse,  when  they  began  to  move 
and  become  excited.  After  the  last  funeral  rites  were 
performed  and  the  procession,  including  the  relatives, 
had  withdrawn  out  of  sight,  there  was  nothing  to  break 
the  silence  save  the  cry  of  the  himgry  vultures  on  walls 
and  trees.  After  all  had  left  the  park  two  long,  black- 
whiskered  and  white-robed  men  carried  the  body  within 
the  tower,  and,  having  removed  the  robes,  placed  the 
nude  body  on  the  iron  grating  and  withdrew.  In  an 
hour's  time  the  vultures  had  done  their  work,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  but  a  skeleton,  which  remained  to  be  bleached 
by  the  sun  and  finally  slid  down  the  incline  to  the  well  in 
the  center. 

The  Sabbath  was  one  of  our  days  in  Bombay  and  we 
were  glad  to  see  that  it  was  well  observed  in  the  European 
quarters.  Our  party  went  to  their  respective  churches. 
In  the  morning  I  attended  the  church  founded  by  Bishop 
Thobum,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Compound  of  the 
Zenana  Bible  and  Missionary  Society,  which  is  doing 
valuable  work.  We  sailed  from  Bombay,  thankful  for 
what  we  had  seen  of  India 

As  our  ship's  company  were  now  all  together  again, 
we  had  pleasant  social  converse  and  profitable  reviews 
of  our  recent  experiences  and  observations  in  the  meet- 
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ings  of  the  Travelers'  Club  while  we  sailed  over  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Arabian  Sea  on  our  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aden. 

Having  passed  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  we  had  a 
monotonous  voyage  of  thirteen  hundred  miles  through 
the  narrow  Red  Sea.  The  only  historic  site  which  I 
recall  was  Mount  Sinai,  forty  miles  away.  We  had  this 
refreshing  view  but  a  short  time.  Having  reached  Suez, 
we  were  landed  on  a  large  artificial  island  constructed  by 
DeLesseps  from  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  canal. 

As  there  would  be  but  little  interest  on  shipboard  in 
the  slow  passage  through  the  canal,  Mr.  Clark  had  ar- 
ranged instead  to  give  the  passengers  a  few  days  in  Egypt, 
which  was  especially  appreciated  by  those  who  had  not 
visited  that  country.  But  as  I  had  previously  visited 
Egypt,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  places  reached  by  the 
remainder  of  this  cruise,  and  have  spoken  of  the  same  in 
previous  chapters,  I  will  here  mainly  limit  myself  to  a 
brief  mention  of  a  few  things  not  seen  in  former  trips,  and 
pass  over  much  that  was  only  a  review,  though  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

A  special  train  took  us  from  Suez  to  Cairo.  At  first 
the  country  was  sandy  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional house  or  village  of  clay  hovels.  The  country 
gradually  improved  until  we  reached  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  and  well  cultivated  fields  of  the  delta  of  Goshen, 
that  goodly  land  which  Pharaoh  had  assigned  to  the 
Israelites  before  the  days  of  oppression. 

After  a  pleasant  sojourn  in  Cairo  and  other  pomts  of 
interest  in  Lower  Egypt,  we  took  train  for  our  ship  at 
Port  Said.     At  this  point,   there  was  Httle  of  interest 
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except  some  fine  buildings  occupied  by  the  Canal  Com- 
pany and  a  handsome  monument  to  DeLesseps  at  the 
entrance  of  the  canal. 

We  steamed  across  the  ever-interesting  Mediterranean, 
between  southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Having  passed  under 
the  shadow  of  frowning  Etna,  the  captain  sailed  the  ship 
very  slowly  and  near  to  both  Messina  and  Reggio,  to  give 
us  a  near  view  of  the  awful  ruin  wrought  by  recent  earth- 
quakes. We  could  see  the  crumbled  walls  and  debris 
which  apparently  had  not  been  touched  since  the  recent 
great  calamity.  It  impressed  us  as  the  climax  of  desola- 
tion, as  we  saw  no  living  thing  save  one  lonely  man 
floating  listlessly  in  a  skiff.  We  next  passed  Stromboli, 
whose  inward  fire  never  ceases  to  throw  out  steam  and 
smoke  from  its  conical  summit. 

As  we  passed  Capri  and  entered  the  charming  Bay  of 
Naples,  with  smoking  Vesuvius  before  us,  a  veil  of  sadness 
hung  over  our  company,  because  our  long  trip  was  near 
its  close  and  we  were  soon  to  separate,  most  of  us  never  to 
meet  again. 

From  Naples  a  few  planned  to  continue  with  the  Cleve- 
land to  New  York  by  the  roundabout  way  of  Hamburg, 
but  the  remainder  chose  what  seemed  to  them  the  more 
interesting  plan  of  crossing  Europe,  either  individually 
or  in  groups  under  competent  leadership,  and  for  longer 
or  shorter  trips  as  suited  their  fancy,  and  then  taking  any 
Hamburg-American  steamer  they  might  select  for  the 
homeward  voyage,  without  extra  expense,  sailing  either 
from  Hamburg,  Bologna,  Cherbourg,  or  Southampton. 

I  chose  to  go  alone  and  by  easy  stages,  rambling  at  will 
for  four  months  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
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Germany,  and,  after  attending  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
ammergau,  to  sail  homeward  from  Hamburg. 

I  will  not  further  tax  the  reader  with  a  review  of  these 
delightfiil  rambles,  having  already  treated  of  Europe  in 
previous  chapters,  although  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  one 
exception  and  speak  of  the  Passion  Play,  which  is  only 
given  once  in  ten  years.  Seeing  the  Passion  Play  was  not 
included  in  my  original  plans;  indeed,  I  had  some  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  and  influence  of  the  play  itself.  But 
finding  myself  in  Southern  Europe,  the  even  decimal  year 
of  the  play,  with  my  face  turned  northward,  I  felt  called 
upon  to  seriously  consider  whether  I  had  better  attend, 
which  resulted  in  a  determination  to  do  so.  The  final 
outcome  fully  justified  the  decision.  My  transforma- 
tion was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  President  Andrew  D. 
White,  of  Cornell  University,  who  attended  the  play  ten 
years  before  and  frankly  confessed,  "I  had  come  to  scoff, 
but  I  remained  to  pray." 

From  Munich  I  ascended,  in  a  southwestern  direction, 
sixty-four  miles  into  the  foothills  of  the  Alps,  to  the  se- 
cluded village  of  Oberammergau,  on  the  banks  of  the 
shining  Ammer.  I  found  the  houses  of  this  ancient  vil- 
lage of  one  thousand  four  hundred  people  of  the  type 
common  in  the  mountains,  with  broad  projecting  eaves, 
and  roofs  weighted  with  stones  to  protect  them  against 
the  lifting  force  of  the  winter  gales,  many  of  them  having 
in  their  gables  old  paintings.  The  suburbs  of  the  town 
are  interspersed  with  more  modem  homes.  As  usual,  we 
visitors  were  quartered  in  the  various  homes  of  the  vil- 
lage. I  was  pleasantly  entertained  in  the  home  of  one 
of  the  chief  actors. 
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I  found  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  not  peas- 
ants, but,  rather,  they  were  refined  and  cultivated  artists, 
sensitive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  about  them, 
and,  what  is  still  better,  able  to  attain  beauty  and  good- 
ness in  their  own  lives.  They  live  simply,  but  well.  In 
the  interim  between  plays  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  their  refining  arts  of  wood- 
carving  and  pottery.  Ever  since  the  twelfth  century 
the  prevailing  business  of  the  people  has  been  that  of 
wood-carving,  which  they  had  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
artistic  perfection  under  their  "Guild  of  Wood-Carvers." 
More  than  two  hundred  of  the  people  are  carvers  in  wood. 
This  art  of  sculpturing  in  wood  has  always  been  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  them,  in  the  production  of  the  Passion 
Play.  I  utilized  the  day  preceding  the  play  in  studying 
its  origin,  history,  character,  and  the  people  of  Ober- 
ammergau  that  produced  it. 

This  dramatic  representation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
took  its  rise  from  a  vow  made  by  the  people  of  this  village 
in  1633,  with  the  hope  of  stopping  a  plague  then  raging. 
In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  ravages  the  representatives 
of  the  community  met  and  made  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
a  solemn  vow  to  repr-esent  the  Passion  Tragedy  every 
ten  years,  and  the  chronicle  states  that  "from  this  time 
on  not  a  single  man  died,  though  many  still  had  symptoms 
of  the  plague  about  them." 

In  some  of  the  neighboring  art  centers  there  had  been 
given  in  the  Middle  Ages  mystery  plays.  And  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Oberammergauers,  with  their  artistic  in- 
stinct, received  suggestions  for  developing  their  elaborate 
production  from  these  secular  plays.     At  the  beginning 
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of  the  last  century,  the  Bavarian- government  suppressed 
the  mystery  plays,  but  they  exempted  the  Oberammergau 
play.  The  text  of  the  Passion  Play  is  scriptural,  and, 
therefore,  free  from  secular  and  sectarian  coloring.  The 
speeches  of  the  Christus  are  taken  almost  word  for  word 
from  the  New  Testament  narrative.  The  music,  origi- 
nally composed  by  one  of  their  own  schoolmasters,  is 
simple  and  beautiful. 

The  performances  take  place  on  the  Sundays  through 
the  summer  in  a  large  open-air  theater  holding  six  thou- 
sand persons,  and  each  lasts  about  nine  hours  with  a  short 
intermission  at  noon.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  any  time 
there  are  more  visitors  than  can  be  accommodated  on 
Sundays  the  play  will  be  repeated  the  following  day. 
Frequently  the  play  has  to  be  given  three  days  in  suc- 
cession, and  they  give  the  third  rendering  with  the  same 
reverence  as  the  first. 

Formerly  the  seats,  as  well  as  the  stage,  were  open  to 
the  sky,  and  the  performers,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  were 
sometimes  drenched  by  showers.  The  present  auditorium 
is  covered  and  admirably  arranged,  enabling  every  audi- 
tor to  see  the  stage.  In  front  of  the  audience  is  the  broad 
proscenium,  which  has  no  roof,  thus  giving  it  a  beautiful 
background  of  sky  and  mountain.  At  the  rear  of  the 
proscenium  in  the  center  is  a  small  covered  stage  with 
curtains  on  which  are  painted  Michael  Angelo's  "Moses" 
and  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  This  stage  is 
used  for  the  tableaiix  and  some  of  the  small,  though  im- 
portant, scenes.  This  central  stage  is  flanked  by  two 
arches,  through  which  are  seen  streets  of  Jerusalem  wind- 
ing away  in  the  distance.     On  the  right  is  the  palace  of 
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Annas,  on  the  left  the  palace  of  Pilate.  At  each  side  of 
the  proscenium  is  a  covered  colonnade  through  which 
the  Chorus  of  Protecting  Spirits  come  out.  The  office 
of  the  chorus  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Greek  Chorus,  to 
explain  and  comment  on  the  scenes  that  are  about  to  take 
place.  The  audience  is  favored  with  the  text  in  several 
different  languages. 

The  play  begins  with  the  Prelude  by  the  Chorus  of 
Protecting  Spirits,  followed  by  the  first  tableau — "Adam 
and  Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  Symbolic  of  the  Fall  of 
Man."  Then  comes  the  following  comprehensive  Pro- 
logue: "Greetings  to  you  all  who  have  come  from  far 
and  near  to  witness  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 
All  here  are  united  in  love,  in  memory  of  the  One  who 
for  us  suffered  bitterest  death.  Our  tenderest  thoughts 
and  love  turn  to  him.  The  hoiir  for  the  fulfillment  of 
our  holy  vow  has  now  come ;  join  your  prayers  with  ours, 
we  beseech  you."  The  formal  opening  of  the  play  soon 
follows,  with  the  triumphal  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem 
and  ends  with  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  It  has 
seventeen  acts,  each  one  of  which  is  preceded  by  one  or 
two  tableaux,  representing  scenes  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, foreshadowing  the  action  from  the  gospel  narra- 
tive which  follows.  About  seven  hundred  actors,  in- 
cluding-musicians,  are  required  in  giving  the  play,  all  be- 
longing to  the  village.  Fully  two  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple visited  Oberammergau  during  the  play  season  of  19 10. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the 
audience  at  the  time  I  attended.  Indeed,  I  foimd  my- 
self differently  impressed  from  what  I  had  anticipated. 
There  was  one  scene  at  which  I  expected  to  laugh,  namely, 
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where  Jonah  came  up  out  of  the  whale's  belly.  But  when 
it  occurred  we  all  remained  solemn. 

The  play  was  not  only  originated  and  developed  by 
the  people  of  this  village,  but  it  has  been  wholly  con- 
ducted by  them  all  these  centuries.  The  only  exception 
that  I  heard  of  to  this  unwritten  law  was  in  the  erection 
of  the  theater  for  1900,  when  they  employed  a  Munich 
firm  and  an  artist  from  Vienna.  The  plan  of  the  theater, 
however,  as  v^^ell  as  the  arrangement  of  the  stage,  I  was 
told,  originated  with  a  native  of  Oberammergau. 

The  costumes  are  made  of  the  finest  materials,  to  with- 
stand the  exposure  to  sun  and  rain  during  the  summer. 
Many  of  the  stuffs  are  imported  from  the  Orient.  All 
the  principal  characters  have  new  costumes  every  decade, 
the  old  ones  being  used  for  rainy  days.  They  are  all 
designed  and  made  by  the  Oberammergauers  themselves, 
no  one  outside  of  the  village  being  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  play  or  to  assist  in  any  of  its  preparations. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  the  proceeds  of  the  per- 
formance are  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  community 
after  the  defrayal  of  the  cost  and  payment  of  a  small 
remuneration  to  the  actors.  The  highest  salary  paid  in 
191  o  was  fifteen  hundred  marks,  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy -five  dollars  for  the  whole  season.  The  villagers 
regard  the  play  as  a  solemn  act  of  religious  worship,  and 
the  performances  are  characterized  by  the  greatest  rever- 
ence. Instead  of  the  occasional  hint  of  greed,  by  those 
who  seem  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  spirit  and 
motives  of  these  people,  they  show  the  most  beautiful 
and  disinterested  magnanimity.  In  1872  they  refused 
no  less  than  sixty  thousand  florins,  offered  them  if  they 
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would  perform  the  play  in  Vienna.  The  actors  and  the 
people  have  repeatedly  risen  superior  to  temptations  to 
do  anything  to  secularize  the  play.  A  few  years  ago, 
three  thousand  florins  was  offered  them  by  an  English- 
man merely  for  the  music  of  the  play,  and  they  declined 
the   offer. 

There  pervades  in  Oberammergau  not  only  a  high 
artistic  taste  but  an  equally  high  moral  character.  I  was 
told  that  about  twenty-five  years  previous  they  had 
built  a  jail  for  an  occasional  imported  criminal,  but  up 
to  that  date  they  had  not  had  occasion  to  incarcerate  a 
single  native  of  the  town. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  unselfish  spirit  of  the 
people  and  their  devotion  to  their  ideals,  the  summer  that 
I  was  there  they  promptly'  declined  an  offer  of  one  million 
marks  from  the  moving  picture  people  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  photograph  of  the  play. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  play  are  sometimes  heredi- 
tary in  certain  talented  families  and  are  assigned  with 
regard  to  moral  character  as  well  as  dramatic  skill.  It  is 
considered  a  disgrace  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  play,  and  to  perform  the  part  of  Christ  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  greatest  earthly  honors. 

In  the  play  each  seems  to  do  his  best.  Everyone  ap- 
pears natural.  There  is  no  striving  after  effect,  no  one 
tries  to  shine;  he  does  his  part  as  if  he  lived  for  that  and 
nothing  else.  Thus  it  is  a  perfect  whole,  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  the  seven  hundred  people  all  doing  a  natural 
act  of  devotion,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  falling  into 
perfect  harmony.  The  play  is  their  absorbing  thought, 
their  life,  and  in  my  communication  with  several  of  the 
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chief  actors  in  their  homes  and  shops  I  could  not  but 
notice  how  unconsciously  and  naturally  they  assumed 
the  expression  and  characteristics  of  those  whom  they 
so  often  represented;  the  strength  and  tenderness  of 
Saint  John,  the  resignation  of  Mary,  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Christ. 

What  is  true  of  the  spirit  of  the  players  is  also  true  of 
every  detail  of  the  representation.  Dignity  and  simplicity 
are  the  keynotes.  Beauty  is  never  wanting,  nor,  at  times, 
splendor.  But  there  is  always  restraint,  that  felt  reserve 
of  power  which  in  every  art  is  impressive  and  convincing. 
And  the  dignity  of  the  Passion  Play  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  its  fidelity  to  the  text  of  the  Scriptures. 

After  the  close  of  the  play  I  visited  the  workshops  of 
several  of  the  leading  actors,  to  order  a  few  carved  picture 
frames  and  statuettes,  and  was  cordially  received  and  well 
treated.  In  one  or  two  of  these  interviews  the  conversa- 
tion pleasantly  drifted  away  from  business  to  the  play. 
This  was  especially  true  in  case  of  Mr.  Johann  Zwink, 
who  had  so  admirably  represented  Judas.  After  com- 
plimenting him  for  his  acknowledged  great  success  in 
representing  his  character  I  suggested  he  ought  to  have  a 
double  salary  for  his  invaluable  services,  especially  if 
the  character  he  represented  had  injured  his  business. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Zwink  seemed  pleased  and  said,  "No; 
I  am  contented  to  share  equally  with  the  others;  but  the 
old  feeling  toward  the  Judas  still  exists."  He  then  told 
the  following  story:  "A  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  was 
working  at  my  carving  bench,  the  door  of  the  workshop 
opened  and  a  peasant  woman  from  the  mountains  came 
in,  stood  still,  and  gazed  at  me  intently.     On  my  asking 
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her  what  she  wanted  she  said:  'I  saw  you  in  the  play 
yesterday;  I  wished  to  look  at  you  again;  you  look  so 
like  my  husband.  He  is  dead.  He  too  was  a  very  bad 
man.'" 

I  now  relieve  the  reader,  without  further  account  of 
my  pleasant  trip  through  Europe  and  my  safe  arrival  at 
home  again. 

I  feel  profoundly  thankful  to  my  gracious  Heavenly 
Father  for  his  preserving  care  to  the  close  of  these  Remi- 
niscences. The  record  has  been  expanded  far  beyond  my 
anticipation,  and  I  fear  beyond  propriety.  While  fully 
conscious  that  it  falls  far  short  of  what  I  had  hoped,  I 
bespeak  for  the  obtruding  volume  the  forbearance  of  the 
public  and  the  generous  consideration  of  friends. 

And  now  in  the  twilight  of  life,  I  retire  to  the  old  home 
on  the  hill,  so  full  of  precious  memories  of  departed  loved 
ones,  to  abide  the  allotted  time  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage 
with  the  hope  of  a  happy  reimion  in  the  better  land  when- 
ever my  Heavenly  Father  shall  call. 

In  the  meantime  I  shall  hope  to  witness  the  increasing 
growth  and  usefulness  of  the  dear  old  college,  for  which 
I  was  long  permitted  to  labor,  supported  by  the  happy 
companionship  and  wise  counsel  of  my  dear  wife,  whose 
loving  and  efficient  service  has  been  far  beyond  my  ability 
to   record. 

I  am  also  profoundly  grateful  for  the  generous  coopera- 
tion, all  these  years,  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  conspicuous 
for  efficiency  and  liberality,  and  a  Faculty,  scholarly,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  harmonious,  and  for  a  student  body  al- 
ways inspiring  in  numbers,  capabilities,  and  achievement. 
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Truly,  I  have  had  a  goodly  heritage,  for  which  I  am  pro- 
foundly grateful. 

And  now  may  the  past,  in  this  prolific  field  of  ennobling 
education,  be  only  a  fitting  foundation  for  the  broader 
and  higher  achievem.ent  of  the  future,  through  well- 
chosen  and  better  human  agencies  overshadowed  by 
Divine  favor. 
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Locomotive,  first  seen  and  first  ride 
on  railroad,  81 

London,  Whitsunday  heard  Canon 
Lightfoot,  384;  Whitsun  Monday 
great  drunkenness,  384 

Lucerne  lion,  291 

Lucy  Hayes  King,  birth  of,  April  i, 
1876,  411;  her  Ufe  and  character, 
412;  her  departure,  414 

Malta  and  Valetta,  576 
Mammoth  Cave,  a  visit  to,  100 


Manila,  671 

Manley,  Jesse  L.,  family  of,  37 

Marshall,  Thomas  J.,  heard,  203 

Martinique,  627;  Saint  Pierre,  628 

McKell,  Miss  Margaret,  first  met, 
206;  acquaintance  extended,  237; 
marriage  and  admirable  quaUties 
of  Mrs.  King,  258-264;  birth  of 
daughter,  411;  Mrs.  King's  great 
sorrow,  414;  failing  health  in  car- 
ing for  her  sister,  416;  her  last 
winter  at  Saint  Augustine,  417; 
her  last  commencement,  418; 
transferred  to  Lake  Forest;  final 
resting  place  beside  Lucy  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  419 

Melrose  and  Dryburgh  Abbeys,  393 

Memphis,  596 

Messina,  699 

Methodist  Conference,  first  at- 
tended, 460 

Military  drill  in  Cornell,  447 ;  manly 
confession  of  officer,  448;  acci- 
dent to  a  student,  449;  nine 
officers  in  26  years,  450;  care 
in  securing  officers,  451;  with- 
drawal, reasons  for,  452 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  and  Milan,  300 

Monte  Carlo,  612 

Mosque  of  Omar,  588 

Mount  of  OHves,  591 

Munich  and  statue  of  Bavaria,  318 

Nagasaki  sights,  665 

Naples,  699 

Narrow    escapes    from    death,    14, 

206-208 
Nashville    and    Mrs.    J.    K.   Polk, 

100 
Nassau,  629 
National  Teachers'  Association,  458; 

member  of  Educational  Council 

since  1886,  459 
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Neighborhood,  the  old,  30 

New  York  visited  in  1858,  and 
Beecher  heard,  152 

Niagara,  first  visit  to,  160 

Nikko's  charming  scenery  and  sa- 
cred shrines,  656 

Nile  trip  of  seven  days,  595 

"Northwest  Territory,"  pioneers 
attracted  to  it  by  various  motives, 
18;  Washiington's  great  work  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution,  2 1 ;  Frank- 
lin's prophecy,  24;  "Ordinance  of 
1787,"  adoption  of,  25;  General 
Putnam  led  the  emigration  in 
1788,  27;  the  settlement  was 
rapid  and  wise,  28 

Norton,  Mary  B.,  Professor,  558 

Norton,    WilUam     H.,      Professor, 

557 
Novel   experience   in   first    trip   to 

Chillicothe,  142 
Nuremberg,  316 

Oberammergau,  the  town  and  peo- 
ple, 700;  origin  of  the  Passion 
play,  701;  auditoritim,  prosce- 
nium and  stage,  702 ;  play  opened 
by  Prelude  and  greetings,  703; 
it  has  seventeen  acts,  each  pre- 
ceded by  one  or  two  tableaux, 
703;  seven  hundred  actors  in  the 
finest  of  costumes,  703;  proceeds 
after  expenses  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  704;  all  offers 
to  secularize  the  play  declined, 
705;  several  of  the  leading  actors 
visited,  706 

Old  Age,  beautiful  and  honor- 
able, 422 

Ole  Bull  heard  in  college  days,  134; 
monument  seen,  500 

Osaka  with  its  industries  and 
castle,  560 


Oxford,  guest  of  Dr.  Acland,  378; 
Christ  Church  College,  visit  and 
dinner,  380;  Lincoln  College  and 
Wesley,  382;  heard  Dean  Stan- 
ley, 383 

Panama  Canal,  historical  sketch, 
623;  General  plan  of  Canal,  624; 
Active  Construction  as  seen  in 
1909,  624;  Clearing  of  disease, 
625;  Second  visit  in  1913,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Heald,  630; 
Gatun  Dam  and  Locks,  630; 
Culebra  Cut,  632;  Twenty-inch 
pipe  accident,  633 

Parents,  meeting  of,  and  mar- 
riage, 13 

Paris  Exposition,  appointment  to 
481;  The  Expositions  compared, 
481;  Two  features  of  Paris  Ex- 
position, 482;  Introduction  to 
the  Exposition,  482;  Four  per- 
manent monuments  to  the  city, 
483;  Entered  Exposition  by 
steamer,  484;  Trocadero  Gardens, 
484;  Champ  de  Mars,  Eiffel 
Tower,  and  Palace  of  Electricity, 
484;  Colonial  exhibits,  485;  Rus- 
sia exploited,  485;  Congress  of 
Higher  Education  490;  Recep- 
tion of  President   Loubet,  491 

Patriotism  of  Cornell  students,  209 

Pearl  River,  668 

Pentelicon,  visit  to,  373 

Perry,  Commodore,  and  modern 
Japan,  643 

Pioneer  life  in  Ohio,  41-47 

Piraeus  and  Greek  costume,  360 

Political  Campaigns  of  1840  and 
1844,  50 

Port  Said,  698 

Porto  Rico,  62 1 

Pozzuole,  352 
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Prague  and  Wallenstein,  307 
Prairie  chickens,  100 
Prince  of  Wales's  Courtship,  495 
Princess  Loviise  and  Lady  Water- 
low  at  Osborne  House,  274 
Putioli,  352 

Quartercentennial  and  Chapel  dedi- 
cation, 408;  Addresses  by  old 
friends  and   Bishop  Simpson,  409 

Rainbow  by  moonlight  doubly 
impressive,  78 

Rangoon,  679;  People  of  new  inter- 
esting type,  680;  Elephants  and 
heavy  work,  681;  The  great 
Pagoda,  681 

Reception,    President    Thomson's, 

131 

Red  Sea,  698 

Rhine  scenery,  282 

Richey,  Colonel  Joseph,  my  first 
teacher,  17 

Robert  College,  581 

Rome,  the  forum,  328;  Palatine 
Hill,  330;  San  dementi's  suc- 
cession, 332;  Saint  Peter's  and 
the  Vatican,  334;  Lateran,  335; 
Saint  Paul's,  336;  Protestant 
cemetery,  336;  Victor  Emmanuel, 
338;  Pope  Pius  IX,  338;  Coliseum 
and  illumination,  339 

Rood,  Henry  H.,  Secretary,  562 

Royal  Family  of  Denmark,  495 

"Sacred  Way"  to  Elusis  and  Cor- 
inth, 373 

Saint  Thomas,  620 

Salary  advance  declined,  398 

Santiago,  629 

Saxon  Switzerland  and  the  Elbe,  309 

Scholarships  bought  and  their  influ- 
ence, 88 


School-houses,   primitive,   and 
schools,  58 

Scotch  Highlands,  505 

Scott,     Sir    Walter,   and   Abbots- 
ford,  392 

Semicentennial  Celebration  of  Cor- 
nell College,  519;  Circular  sent 
out  to  friends,  510;  Exercises, 
were  opened  Friday  evening  by 
an  entertainment  given  by  the 
School  of  Oratory;  on  Saturday 
occurred  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning the  recital  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  513;  Sabbath 
morning  the  anniversary  sermon 
was  given  by  Bishop  E.  G. 
Andrews  in  Auditorium,  same 
hour  sermon  in  the  Methodist 
church  by  Bishop  J.  F.  Berry, 
and  in  the  evening  sermon  by 
Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell,  516; 
On  Monday  occurred  reunions  of 
Alumni,  Literary  Societies,  and 
Classes,  and  a  general  reception 
in  the  evening  with  illumination 
of  campus  and  buildings,  517; 
On  Tuesday,  Historical  Day,  were 
given  various  addresses,  papers, 
and  poems,  519;  on  Wednesday, 
Jubilee  Day,  addresses  of  greeting 
were  followed  by  responses  from 
representatives  of  the  State  and 
national  governments  and  insti- 
tutions of  learning;  the  afternoon 
was  varied  by  addresses,  unveiling 
of  portraits,  announcement  of 
gifts,  and  laying  of  corner  stone 
of  new  library  building,  followed 
by  jubilee  address  in  the  eve- 
ning, 523 ;  in  the  morning  of  Com- 
mencement Day  addresses  were 
given  by  fifteen  members  of  the 
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graduating  class,  and  in  the  after- 
noon, following  an  address  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  various  de- 
grees were  conferred,  and  a  closing 
reception  given  at  the  President's 
house  in  the  evening,  528 

Seville,  Spain,  571 

Sherman's  March,  joined  at  Savan- 
nah, 216;  plan  of  March,  218; 
sacred  soil  of  South  Carolina,  220 ; 
"White  trash,"  222;  Hickory  Hill 
and  Negro  talk,  222,  224;  Generals 
Sherman,  Logan,  and  Corse,  225; 
"Udder  fire"  at  Columbia,  226, 
228;  Columbia  as  I  saw  it,  230, 
233;  Sleeping  on  muddy  groimd, 
227,  and  233;  Contrabands  and 
swamps,  234;  Sherman's  talk 
with  Negroes,  236;  refugees'  train, 
237;  Lincoln's  second  inaugura- 
tion celebrated,  238;  Explosion  at 
Cheraw,  240;  mill  utilized  by 
soldiers,  240 ;  Slaves  leaving,  mas- 
ters surprised,  241,  246;  Foragers 
well-laden,  242 ;  Negro  train  cross- 
ing river,  244;  My  work  with 
Iowa  soldiers  taxing  but  pursued, 
243-245;  General  Belknap  visited, 
244;  gtmboat  "Aeolus,"  249;  sick 
soldiers  on  steamer  cared  for, 
250;  Wilmington,  252;  homeward, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, 253 

Shipwrecked,  359 

Shooting  stars,  15 

Sickness,  a  serious  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, 127 

Singapore,  677 

Sitka,  616 

Skagway,  618 

Skibo  Castle  visited,  506 

Slave  auction,  painfully  witnessed, 
102 


"Small  College,"  useful,  462 

Smyrna,  584 

Smych,  Robert,  Trustee,  564 

Soldiers'  fund,  210 

Solfatara,  353 

Soper,  Erastus  B.,  President,  568 

Spurgeon  at  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle, 279 

Stars  and  stripes,  646 

State  Teachers'  Association,  presi- 
dent of,  458 

Stockholm  and  the  Swedes,  496 

Stratford-on-Avon,  385 

Student  resorts,  89 

Suez,  698 

Sultan  of  Jahore,  678 

Sunday-school  in  boyhood,  57 

Sunstrokes,  397 

Teaching,   my  first  experience,  99 

Thebes,  600 

Tokyo's  flattering  receptions:  (i) 
Popular  ovation  in  the  streets, 
648;  (2)  Official  welcome  by 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  648 ;  (3) 
Reception  by  the  Press  Asso- 
ciation, 649 ;  Attractions  of  Uyeno 
Park,  650;  Calls  from  parents  of 
Cornell  students,  65 1 ;  Visit  at 
the  home  of  Count  Okuma,  652 

Tombs  of  the  Kings,  602 

Totem-poles,  619 

Travelers'  Club,  "Signs  seen  in 
Japan,"  658 

Treadwell  mines,  619 

Trinidad,  627 

Trondhjem  and  "Sunset  Cox,"  503 

Trustees,  the,  usually  wise  and 
liberal,  404 

Tutor,  appointment  as,  131;  good 
training,  139 

Unionville  Academy,  Principal  of, 
loi,  104,  106 
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Vacation  trip  to  Saint  Paul  in 
i860,  163;  Indian  mission,  164; 
Church's  raspberry  jam,  165; 
Hancock  mines,  167;  Mirage 
display,  167;  Primitive  trip  to 
Saint  Paul,  169;  Saint  Paul  inci- 
dents, 171;  Saint  Anthony  Falls 
and  Southern  slaves,  171;  Village 
of  Minneapolis  and  Minnehaha 
Falls,  172;  Superior  City  and 
Duluth,   189 

Valhalla  Temple  of  Fame,  317 

Venezuela,  626 

Vesuvius,  346 

Victoria,  Capital  of  British  Colum- 
bia, 614 

Vienna  and  its  great  Exhibition, 
301,  306 

Vikings,  504 

Vocation,  selecting  of,  an  illustra- 
tion, 73 


Wall  of  Wailing,  590 
Warwick  Castle,  387 
Washington  first  visited  in  1858,  147 
Waterlow,  Sir  Sidney,  visited,  269 


Wendell  Philhps  on  "The  Lost 
Arts,"  158 

Wheeler,  D.  H.,  Professor,  193 

White  Pass  to  the  Yukon,  618 

Wild  game  and  fruits,  48 

Williams,  Sylvester  N.,  Professor, 
556 

Winter  evenings,  57 

World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Or- 
ganization of,  470;  Member  of 
National  Commission,  471; 
Grounds  and  buildings,  472; 
Dedication  of  buildings,  October 
21,  1892,  474;  Vice-President 
Morton  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
474 ;  Duke  of  Veragua  present  at 
opening,  475;  Infanta  Eulaha 
represented  Spanish  Government, 
476;  Mrs.  Palmer's  reception, 
476;  Burning  of  Cold  Storage 
Building,  477;  Dr.  Eliot's  sug- 
gestive inscriptions,  477;  Bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  White  City,  478; 
Close  of  Exposition,  480 

Y-bridge,  16 

Yokohama  and  its  welcome,  642 
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